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'N  the  eighteenth  of  January  1691,  the  king,  having 
been  detained  some  days  by  adverse  winds,  went  on 
board  at  Gravesend  Four  yachts  had  been  fitted  up  for 
him  and  for  his  retinue.  Among  his  attendants  were 
Norfolk,  Ormond,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Portland,  Mon- 
mouth, Zulestein,  and  the  Bishop  of  London.  Two  distin- 
guished admirals,  Cloudesley  Shovel  and  George  Eooke, 
commanded  the  men  of  war  which  formed  the  convoy. 
The  passage  was  tedious  and  disagreeable.  During  many 
hours  the  fleet  was  becalmed  off  the  Godwin  Sands ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  fifth  day  that  the  soundings  proved  the 
coast  of  Holland  to  be  near.  The  sea  fog  was  so  thick 
that  no  land  could  be  seen ;  and  it  was  not  thought  safe 
for  the  ships  to  proceed  further  in  the  darkness.  William, 
tired  out  by  the  voyage,  and  impatient  to  be  onoe  more  in 
his  beloved  country,  determined  to  land  in  an  open  boat 
The  noblemen  who  were  in  his  train  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  risking  so  valuable  a  life;  but,  when  they  found 
that  his  mind  was  made  up,  they  insisted  on  sharing  the 
danger.  That  danger  proved  more  serious  than  they  had 
expected.  It  had  been  supposed  that  in  an  hour  the 
party  would  be  on  shore.  But  great  masses  of  floating  ice 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  skiff:  the  night  came  on : 
the  fog  grew  thicker:  the  waves  broke  over  the  king  and 
the  courtiers.  Once  the  keel  struck  on  a  sand  bank,  and 
was  with  great  difficulty  got  off.  The  hardiest  marinera 
showed  some  signs  of  uneasiness.  But  William,  through 
IV.  A 
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the  whole  night,  was  as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Kensington.  '*For  shame,"  he  said  to 
one  of  the  dismayed  sailors :  "  are  you  afraid  to  die  in  my 
company  ?"  A  bold  Dutch-  seaman  ventured  to  spring 
out,  and,  with  great  diflSlculty,  swam  and  scrambled  through 
breakers,  ice  and  mud,  to  firm  ground.  Here  he  dis- 
charged a  musket  and  lighted  a  fire  as  a  signal  that  he  was 
safe.  None  of  his  fellow-passengers,  however,  thought  it 
prudent  to  follow  his  example.  They  lay  tossing  in  sight 
of  the  flame  which  he  had  kindled,  till  the  first  pale  light 
of  a  January  morning  showed  them  that  they  were  close  to 
the  island  of  Goree.  The  king  and  his  lords,  stiff  with 
cold,  and  covered  with  icicles,  gladly  landed  to  warm  and 
rest  themselves.* 

After  reposing  some  hours  in  the  hut  of  a  peasant, 
William  proceeded  to  the  Hague.  He  was  impatiently 
expected  there :  for,  though  the  fleet  which  brought  him 
was  not  visible  from  the  shore,  the  royal  salutes  had  been 
heard  through  the  mist,  and  had  apprised  the  whole  coast 
.of  his  arrival.  Thousands  had  assembled  at  Honslaerdyk 
to  welcome  him  with  applause  which  came  from  their 
hearts  and  which  went  to  lis  heart.  That  was  one  of  the 
few  white  days  of  a  life,  beneficent  indeed  and  glorious, 
but  far  from  happy.  After  more  than  two  years  passed 
in  a  strange  land,  the  exile  had  again  set  foot  on  his  native 
soil.  He  heard  again  the  language  of  his  nursery.  He 
saw  again  the  scenery  and  the  architecture  which  were  in- 
separably associated  in  his  mind  with  the  recollections  of 
childhood  and  the  sacred  feelings  of  home;  the  dreary 
mounds  of  sand,  shells  and  weeds,  on  which  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean  broke;  the  interminable  meadows  in- 
tersected by  trenches ;  the  straight  canals ;  the  villas  bright 
with  paint,  and  adorned  with  quaint  images  and  inscrip- 
tions. He  had  lived  during  many  weary  months  among  a 
people  who  did  not  love  him,  who  did  not  understand 
him,  who  could  never   forget  that  he   was   a  foreigner. 

^  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Majeste  Britanwque  en  Ilollande,  enriclue 
de  planches  tres  curieuses,  1G92  ;  "Wagenaar;  Loudon  Gazette,  Jan.  29. 
169  f;  Buraet,  ii.  71. 
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Those  Englishmen  who  served  him  most  feithfully  served 
him  without  enthusiasm,  without  personal  attachment,  and 
merely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  In  their  hearts  they 
were  sorry  that  they  had  no  choice  but  between  an  English 
tyrant  and  a  Dutch  deliverer.  All  was  now  changed. 
William  was  among  a  population  by  which  he  was  adored, 
as  Elizabeth  had  been  adored  when  she  rode  through  her 
army  at  Tilbury,  as  Charles  the  Second  had  been  adored 
when  he  landed  at  Dover.  It  is  true  that  the  old  enemies 
of  the  House  of  Orange  had  not  been  inactive  during  the 
absence  of  the  Stadtholder.-  There  had  been,  not  indeed 
clamors,  but  mutterings  against  him.  He  had,  it  was 
said,  neglected  his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom. 
Whenever  the  dignity  of  the  English  flag,  whenever 
the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade  was  concerned,  he 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander.  But,  as  soon  as  his 
well-remembered  face  was  again  seen,  all  jealousy,  ail 
coldness,  was  at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  boor,  not 
a  fisherman,  not  an  artisan,  in  the  crowds  which  lined 
the  road  from  Honslaerdyk  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart 
did  not  swell  with  pride  at  the  'thougl^  that  the  first 
minister  of  Holland  had  become  a  great  King,  had 
freed  the  English,  and  had  conquered  the  Irish.  It 
would  have  been  madness  in  William  to  travel  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard;  but 
in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  carbines  to 
defend  him.  "Do  not  keep  the  people  off;"  he  cried: 
"let  them  come  close  to  me:  they  are  all  my  good 
friends."  He  soon  learned  that  sumptuous  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  his  entrance  into  the  Hague. 
At  first  he  murmured  and  objected.  He  detested,  he  said, 
noise  and  display.  The  necessary  cost  of  the  war  was  quite 
heavy  enough.  He  hoped  that  his  kind  fellow-townsmen 
would  consider  him  as  a  neighbor,  bom  and  bred  among 
them,  and  would  not  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to 
treat  him  ceremoniously.  But  all  his  expostulations  were 
vain.  The  Hollanders,  simple  and  parsimonious  as  their 
ordinary  habits  were,  had  set  their  hearts  on  giving  their 
illustrious  countryman  a  reception  suited  to  his  dignity  and 
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to  hk  merit ;  and  he  found  it  neceasary  to  yield.  On  the 
day  of  his  triumph  the  concourse  was  immense.  AH  the 
wheeled  carriages  and  horses  of  the  province  were  too  few 
for  the  multitude  of  those  who  flocked  to  the  show.  Many 
thousands  came  sliding  or  skating  along  the  frozen  canals 
from  Amsterdam,  Botterdam,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  Delft.  At 
ten  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the 
great  b^ll  of  the  Town  Hoiise  gave  the  signal.  Sixteen 
hundred  substantial  burghers,  well  armed,  and  olad  in  the 
finest  dresses  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  recesses  of 
their  wardrobes,  kept  order  in  the  crowded  streets.  Bal- 
conies and  scaffolds,  embowered  in  evergreens  and  hung 
with  tapestry,  hid  the  windows.  The  royal  coach,  escorted 
by  an  army  of  halberdiers  and  running  footmen,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  traiDt  of  splendid  equipages,  passed  undet 
numerous  arches  rich  with  carving  and  painting,  atnid 
incessant  shouts  of  ''  Lpng  live  the  king  our  stadtholder.'^ 
The  front  of  the  Town  House  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
market-place  were  in  a  blaze  with  brilliant  colors.  Civic 
crowns,  trophies,  emblems  of  arts,  of  sciences,  of  conmierce, 
and  of  agriculture,  ajq)eared  every  where.  In  one  place 
William  saw  portrayed  the  glorious  actions  of  his  ancestors. 
There  was  the  silent  prince,  the  founder  of  the  Batavian 
commonwealth,  passing  the  Meuse  with  his  warriors.  There 
was  the  more  impetuous  Maurice  leading  the  charge  at 
Nieuport.  A  little  further  on,  the  hero  might  retrace  the 
eventful  story  of  his  own  life.  He  was  a  child  at  his  wid- 
owed mother's  knee.  He  was  at  the  altar  with  Mary's 
hand  in  his.  He  was  landing  at  Torbay.  Ho  was  swim- 
ming through  the  Boyne.  There,  too,  was  a  boat  amid 
the  ice  and  the  breakers  ;  and  above  it  was  most  appropri- 
ately inscribed,  in  the  majestic  language  of  Eome,  the  say- 
ing of  the  great  Roman,  "What  dost  thou  fear?  Thou 
hast  Caesar  on  board."  The  task  of  furnishing  the  Latin 
mottoes  had  been  intrusted  to  two  men,  who,  till  Bentley 
appeared,  held  the  highest  place  among  the  classical 
scholars  of  that  age.  Spanheira,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  medals  was  unrivaled,  imitated,  not  unsuccessfully, 
the  noble  conciseness  of  those  ancient  legends  which  he  had 
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assiduously  studied ;  and  he  was  assisted  by  Qr^avius,  who 
then  filled  a  chair  at  Utrecht,  and  whose  just  reputation  had 
drawn  to  that  University  multitudes  of  students  fh)m  every, 
part  of  Protestant  Europe  *  When  the  night  came,  fire- 
works were  exhibited  on  the  great  tank  which  washes  the 
walls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Federation.  That  tank  was  now 
as  hard  as  marble ;  and  the  Dutch  boasted  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  seen,  even  on  the  terrace  of  Versailles,  more 
brilliant  than  the  eflfect  produced  by  the  itmumerable  cas- 
cades of  flame  which  were  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror 
of  ice.t  The  English  lords  congratulated  their  master  on 
his  immense  popularity.  "  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  but  I  am  not 
the  favorite.  The  shouting  was  nothing  to  what  it  would 
have  been  if  Mary  had  been  with  me." 

A  few  hours  after  the  triumphal  entry,  the  king  attended 
a  sitting  of  the  States  General.  His  last  appearance  among 
them  had  been  on  the  day  on  which  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land. He  had  then,  amid  the  broken  words  and  loud 
weeping  of  those  grave  senators,  thanked  them  for  the 
kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over  his  childhood, 
trained  his  young  mind,  and  supported  his  authority  in  his 
riper  years ;  and  he  had  solemnly  commended  his  beloved 
wife  to  their  care.  He  now  came  back  among  them  the 
king  of  three  kingdoms,  the  head  of  the  greatest  coalition 
that  Europe  had  seen  during  a  hundred  and  eighty  years ; 
and  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hall  but  applause  and  con- 
gratulations.j: 

*  The  names  of  these  two  great  scholars  are  associated  in  a  very  interest- 
ing letter  of  Bentley  to  Graevius,  dated  April  29,  1698.  *'  Sciunt  omnes  qui 
mo  norunt,  et  si  Titam  mihi  Dens  O.lf.  prorogavent,  scient  etiam  posteri,  ut 
to  et  Tov  ndvv  Spanbemium,  geminos  hiigus  asvi  Dioscuros,  lucida  literamm 
sidera,  semper  pnedicayerim,  semper  Toneratus  sim.** 

f  Relation  de  la  Vojage  de  Sa  Majeste  Britannique  en  HoUande,  1692  ; 
London  Gazette,  Feb.  2,  169;  ;  Le  Triompho  R<^al  ou  Ton  yoit  descrits  las 
Arcs  de  Triomphe,  Pyramides.  Tableaux  et  Devises  au  Nombre  de  66,  criges 
a  la  Haye  d  Vhonheur  de  Guillaume  Trois,  1692 ;  Le  Camaval  de  la  Haye, 
1 691.    This  last  work  is  a  savage  pasquinade  on  William. 

t  London  Gazette,  Feb.  6,  169;  ;  His  Majesty's  Speech  to  the  Assembly 
of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  Hague,  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary N.S.,  together  with  the  Answer  of  their  High  and  Mighty  Lordships, 
as  both  are  extracted  out  of  the  Register  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  States 
General,  1691. 
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By  this  time  the  streets  of  the  Hague  were  overflowing 
with  the  equipages  and  retinues  of  princes  and  embassa- 
dors who  came  flocking  to  the  great  Congress.  First  ap- 
peared the  ambitious  and  ostentatious  Frederic,  Elector  of 
Brandenberg,  who,  a  few  years  later,  took  the  title  of  King 
of  Prussia.  Then  arrived  the  young  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
the  Eegent  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  Gas- 
sol  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  a  .long  train  of  sovereign 
princes,  sprung  from  the  illustrious  houses  oif  Brunswick, 
of  Saxony,  of  Holstein,  and  of  Nassau.  The  Marquess  of 
Grastanaga,  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  repaired 
to  the  assembly  from  the  viceregal  Court  of  Brussels.  Ex- 
traordinary ministers  had  been  sent  by  the  emperor,  by 
the  Kings  of  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.'  There  was  scarcely  room  in  liie  town 
and  the  neighborhood  for  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen 
and  the  German  counts  and  barons  whom  curiosity  or 
official  duty  had  brought  to  the  place  of  meeting.  The 
grat^  capital  of  the  most  thrifty  and  industrious  of  nations 
was  9B  gay  as  Venice  in  the  Carnival.  The  walks  cut 
among  those  noble  limes  and  elms  in  which  the  villa  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  is  embosomed  were  gay  with  the 
plumes,  the  stars,  the  flowing  wigs,  the  embroidered  coats, 
and  the  gold-hilted  swords  of  gallants  from  London,  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna.  With  the  nobles  were  mingled  sharpers 
not  less  gorgeously  attired  than  they.  At  night  the  hazard- 
tables  were  thronged ;  and  the  theater  was  filled  to  the 
•roof.  Princely  banquets  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
BJios^M^.x  The  meats  were  served  in  gold  ;  and,  accord- 
ing-ib'^lSiat  old  Teutonic  fashion  with  which  Shakspeare 
had  tfadc  his  countrymen  familiar,  as  often  as  any  of  the 
great  princes  proposed  a  health,  the  kettle-drums  and  trum- 
pets sounded.  Some  English  lords,  particularly  Devonshire, 
gave  entertainments  which  vied  with  those  of  sovereigns. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  German  potentates,  though  gen- 
erally disposed  to  be  litigious  and  punctilious  about  eti- 
quette, associated,  on  this  occasion,  in  an  unceremonious 
manner,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their  passion  for 
genealogical  and  heraldic  controversy.     The  taste  for  wine. 
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which  was  then  characteristic  of  their  nation,  they  had  ifiot 
forgotten.  At  the  table  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
much  mirth  was  caused  by  the  gravity  of  the  statesmen  of 
Holland,  who,  sober  themselves,  confuted  out  of  Ghx>tius 
and  Puffendorf  the  nonsense  stuttered  by  the  tipsy  nobles 
of  the  empire.  One  of  those  nobles  swallowed  so  many 
bumpers  that  he  tumbled  into  the  turf  fire,  and  was  not 
pulled  out  till  his  fine  velvet  suit  had  been  burned.* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  revelry,  business  was  not  neg- 
lected. A  formal  meeting  of  the  Congress  was  held  at 
which  William  presided.  In  a  short  smd  dignified  speech, 
which  was  speedily  circulated  throughout  Europe,  he  set 
forth  the  necessity  of  firm  imion  and  strenuous  exertion. 
The  profoimd  respect  with  which  he  was  heard  by  that 
splendid  assembly  caused  bitter  mortification  to  his  ene- 
mies both  in  England  and  in  Prance.  The  German  poten- 
tates were  bitterly  reviled  for  yielding  precedence  to  an 
upstart.  Indeed  the  most  illustrious  among  them  paid  to 
him  such  marks  of  deference  as  they  would  scarcely  have 
deigned  to  pay  to  the  Imperial  Majesty,  mingled  wttk  the 
crowd  in  his  antechamber,  and  at  his  table  behaved  as  re* 
spectftdly  as  any  English  lord  in  waiting.  In  one  carica- 
ture the  allied  princes  were  represented  as  muzzled  bears, 
some  with  crovms,  some  with  caps  of  state.  William  had 
them  all  in  a  chain,  and  was  teaching  them  to  dance.  In 
another  caricature,  he  appeared  taMng  his  ease  in  an  arm 
chair,  with  his  feet  on  a  cushion,  and  his  hat  on  his  head, 
while  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  uncovered, 
occupied  small  stools  on  the  right  and  left:  the  crowd  of 
Landgraves  and  Sovereign  dukes  stood  at  an  humble  dis- 
tance; and  Gastanaga,  the  unworthy  successor  of. Alva, 
awaited  the  orders  of  the  heretic  tyrant  on  bended  knee.f 

It  was  soon  announced  by  authority  that,  before  the  be- 

^  Relation  de  la  Voyage  de  Sa  Mfjest^Britannique  en  Hollande ;  Burnet^ 
ii.  72;  London  Qazette,  Feb.  12,  19,  23,  169;;  M^moires  du  Ck>mte  de 
Dohna;  William  FuUert  Memoirs. 

f  Wagenaar,  IziL ;  Lo  Carnaval  de  la  Haye,  Mare  1691 ;  Le  Tabonretdes 
Electcura,  April,  1691 ;  Ceremonial  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  ^  la  Haye  entre  le 
Roi  Guillaume  et  lea  Electeura  de  Bavi^re  et  de  Brandebouig.  Thia  last 
tract  is  a  Ma  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  George  IV. 
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^mQvid  be  ih  tiie  ftefl/agaiiist  Etaoee.^^'  Tiie  contmi^ 
which  eiM^h  of  the  allidd  powen  ivaH  io  fanxBh  iras  ixiade 
Imowfi.  Mat^iers  about  which  it  v^^ 
4ieiit4o  put  forth  toy  deotaralioa  were  podvliteay  cBsouaaed 
by  the  Kiog^f  En^aad  with  his  iHies.  Oa  tS^is  oocadioQ, 
im  on  every  ot)ier  im|k>]?taht  oocasibii  dum&g  hia  reign,  he 
was  Tm  own  minister  for  !blteign  affiii]:B.'  li  ^Mfieoessary 
for  the  Bate  of  form  that  be  should  be  attended  by  a  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and  Nottingham  had  therefore  followed  hm 
to  Hollaod.  But  Nottingham,  though  in  matters  concern- 
ing the  internal  government  of  England  ho  enjoyed  a 
large  share  of  his  master's  confidence,  knew  little  moj'e 
about  the  business  of  the  CongrOBs  than  what  be  saw  in  the 
Gazettes. 

This  mode  of  transacting  business  would  now  be  thought 
most  unconstitutional;  and  many  writers,  applying  the 
standard  of  tbeir  own  age  to  the  transactions  of  a  former 
ige^  have  aevei^  blimied  William  fod^  aeti^  wilitoiit  the 
ad^rtee  of  his  ministers,  and  his  xninisteofs  for  submitting  to 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  transactions  which  deeply  con- 
cerned the  honor  *of  the  Crown  and  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion. Yet  surely  the  presumption  is  that  what  the  most 
honest  and  honorable  men  of  both  parties,  Nottingham,  for 
example,  among  the  Tories,  and  S(»ners  among  the  Whigs, 
not  only  did,  but  avowed,  can  not  have  been  altogether  in- 
excuisable ;  and  a  veiy  sufficient  excuse  will  without  diffi- 
culty be  found. 

The  doctrine  that  the  sovereign  is  not  responsible  isi 
doubtless  as  old  as  any  part  of  our  constitution.  The  doc- 
trine that  his  ministers  are  responsible  is  also  of  immemo- 
rial antiquity.  That  where  there  is  no  responsibility  there 
can  be  no' trustworthy  security  against  maladministration, 
is  a  doctrine  which,  in  our  age  and  cotmtry,  few  people  will 
be  inclined  to  dispute.  From  these  three  propositions  it 
plainly  follows  that  the  administration  is  likely  to  be  best 
conducted  when  the  sovereign  performs  no  public  ad^' 
without  the  concurrence  and  instrumentality  of  a  minister. 

«  London  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  169;. 
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This  argument  is  peifectl  j  sound.  But  we  must  remember 
that  arguments  are  constructed  in  one  way,  and  govern- 
ments  in  another.  In  logic,  none  but  an  idiot  admits  the 
premises  and  denies  the  legitimate  conclusion.  But  in 
practice,  we  see  that  great  and  enlightened  communities 
often  persist,  generation  after  generation,  in  asserting  prin- 
ciples, and  refusing  to  act  on  those  principles.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  real  polity  that  ever  existed  has  exactly 
corresponded  to  the  pure  idea  of  that  polity.  According  to 
the  pure  idea  of  constitutional  royally,  the  prince  reigns  and 
does  not  govern;  and  constitutional  royalty,  as  it  now  ex- 
ists in  England,  comes  naaier  than  in  any  other  country  to 
the  pure  idea.  Yet  it  vrtnfd  bo  a  great  error  to  imagine 
that  bur  princes  merely  feign  -and  never  govern.  In  the, 
fieventeenth  century  bcytb  Whigs  and  Tories  thought  it 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  first  magistrate  to 
govern.  All  parties  agreed  in  blaming  Charles  the  Second 
for  not  being  his  own  Prime  Minister :  all  parties  agreed  in 
praising  James  for  being  bis  OYfn  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and 
all  parties  thought  it  natural  and  reasonable  that  William 
should  be  his  own  Foreign  Secretary. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best  informed  of 
those  who  have  censured  the  manner  in  which  the  nego- 
tiations of  that  time  were  conducted  are  scarcely  consistent 
with  themselves.  For,  while  they  blame  William  for  be- 
ing his  own  Embassador  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague, 
they  praise  him  for  being  his  own  Commandei>in-Chief  in 
Ireland.  Yet  where  is  the  distinction  in  principle  between 
the  two  cases  ?  Surely  every  reason  which  can  be  brought 
to  prove  that  he  violated  the  Constitution,  when,  by  his 
own  sole  authority  he  made  comp^ts  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  will  equally  prove  that 
he  violated  the  Constitution,  when,  by  his  own  sole  author- 
ity he  ordered  one  column  to  plunge  into  the  water  at 
Oldbridge  and  another  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Slane.  If 
the  Constitution  gave  him  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  State,  the  Constitution  gave  him  also  the  direction  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  State.  On  what  principle  then 
can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  the 
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former  power  without  consulting  any  body,  but  that  he 
was  bound  to  exercise  the  latter  power  in  conformity  with 
the  adyice  of  a  minister?  Will  it  be  said  that  an  error  in 
diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  more  injurious  to  th^  coimtry 
than  an  error  in  strategy?  Surely  not  It  ishardly  con- 
ceivable that  any  blunder  which  William  might  have  made 
at  the  Hague  could  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  than  a  defeat  at  the  Boyne.  Or  will  it  be.  said 
that  there  was  greater  reason  for  placing  confidence  in  his 
military  .than  in  his  diplomatic  skill?  Surely  not  In 
war  he  showed  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities : 
but,  as  a  tactician,  he  did  not  rank  high ;  and  of  his  many 
campaigns  only  two  were  decidedly  successful  In  the 
.talents  of  a  negotiator,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed.  Of  the  interests  and  the  tempers  of  the 
continental  courts  he  knew  more  than  all  his  Privy  Coim- 
cil  together.  Some  of  his  ministers  were  doubtless  men 
of  great  ability,  excellent  orators  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  versed  in  our  insular  politics.  But,  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Congress,  Caermarthen  and  Nottingham  would 
have  been  found  as  far  inferior  to  him  as  he  would  have 
been  foimd  inferior  to  them  in  a  parliamentary  debate  on 
a  question  purely  English.  The  coalition  against  France 
was  his  work.  He  alone  had  joined  together  the  parts  of 
that  great  whole;  and  he  alone  could  keep  them  together. 
If  he  had  trusted  that  vast  and  complicated  machine  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  his  subjects,  it  would  instantly  have 
fallen  to  pieces. 

Some  things  indeed  were  to  be  done  which  none  of  his 
subjects  would  have  ventured  to  do.  Pope  Alexander 
was  really,  though  not  in  name,  one  of  the  allies :  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  have  him  for  a  friend ;  and 
yet  such  was  the  temper  of  the  English  nation  that  an 
English  minister  might  well  shrink  from  having  any  deal- 
ings, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  Vatican.  The  Secreta- 
ries of  State  were  glad  to  leave  a  matter  so  delicate  and  so 
full  of  risk  to  their  master,  and  to  be  able  to  protest  with 
truth  that  not  a  line  to  which  the  most  intolerant  Protest- 
ant could  object  had  ever  gone  out  of  their  offices. 
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It  mturt  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  William  ever  for- 
got that  his  especial,  his  hereditary,  mission  was  to  protect 
the  Beformed  Faith.  His  influence  with  Boman  Catholic 
princes  was  constantly  and  strenuously  exerted  for  the 
benefit  of  their  Protestant  subjects*  In  the  spring  of  1691, 
the  Waldensian  shepherds,  long  and  cruelly  persecuted, 
and  weary  of  their  lives,  were  surprised  by  glad  tidings. 
Those  who  had  been  in  prison  for  heresy  returned  to  their 
homes.  Children,  who  had  been  taken  from  their  parents 
to  be  educated  by  priests,  were  sent  back.  Congregations, 
which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  with  extreme 
perils  now  worshiped  God  without  molestation  in  the  fiKse 
of  day.  Those  simple  mountaineers  probably  never  knew 
that  their  &te  had  been  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
Hague,  and  that  they  owed  the  happiness  of  their  firesides 
and  the  securily-  of  their  humble  temples  to  the  ascenden(^ 
which  William  exercised  over  the  Duke  of  Savoy.* 

No  coalition  of  which  history  has  preserved  the  memory 
has  had  an  abler  chief  than  William.  But  even  William 
often  contended  in  vain  against  those  vices  which  are  inhe- 
rent in  the  nature  of  all  coalitions.  No  undertaking  which 
requires  the  hearty  and  long-continued  ^«(^o*operation  of 
many  independent  states  is  likely  to  prosper.  Jealousies 
inevitably  spring  up.  Disputes  engender  disputes.  Every 
confederate  is  tempted  to  throw  on  others  some  part  of  the 
burden  which  he  ought  himself  to  bear.  Scarcely  one 
honestly  furnishes  the  promised  contingent  Scarcely  one 
exactly  observes  the  appointed  day.  But  perhaps  no  coa- 
lition that  ever  existed  was  in  such  constant  danger  of 
dissolution  as  the  coalition  which  William  had  with  infi- 
nite difficulty  formed.  The  long  list  of  potentates,  who 
met  in  person  or  by  their  representatives  at  the  Hague, 
looked  well  in  the  Gazettes.  The  crowd  of  princely  equip- 
ages, attended  by  many-colored  guards  and  lacqueys, 
looked  well  among  the  lime-trees  of  the  Voorhout.  But 
the  very  circumstances  which  made  the  Congress  more- 

*  The  secret  article  by  which  the  Duke  of  Savoj  bound  himaelf  to  grant 
toleratioh  to  the  Waldensea  is  in  Domont's  collection.  It  was  signed  Feb- 
ruary 8, 1691. 
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splendid  tlian  other  congiefises  made  the  league  weaker 
than  other  leagues.  The  more  num^x)U8  the  allies,  the 
more  numerous  were  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
alliance.  It  was  impossible  that  twenty  goyernments,  di* 
vided  by  quarrels  about  precedence,  quarrels  about  terri- 
tory, quarrels  about  trade,  quarrels  about  religion,  could 
long  act  together  in  perfbct  harmony.  That  they  acted 
together  during  several  years  in  imperfect  harmony  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  wisdom,  patience  and  firmness  of  Wil- 
liam. 

The  situation  of  his  great  enemy  was  very  different  The 
resources  of  the  French  monarchy,  though  certainly  not 
equal  to.  those  of  England,  Holland,  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  the  Empire  of  Germany  united,  were  yet  very  formi- 
dable :  they  were  all  collected  in  a  central  position :  they 
were  all  under  the  absolute  direction  of  a  single  mind. 
Lewis  could  do  with  two  words  what  William  could  hardly 
bring  about  by  two  months  of  negotiation  at  Berlin, 
Munich,  Brussels,  Turin  and  Vienna.  Thus  France  was 
found  equal  in  effective  strength  to  all  the  states  which 
were  combmed  against  her.  For  in  the  political,  as  in  the 
natural  world,  there  may  be  an  equality  of  momentum  be- 
tween unequal  bodies,  when  the  body  which  is  inferior  in 
weight  is  superior  in  velocity. 

This  was  soon  signally  proved.  In  March  the  princes 
and  embassadors  who  had  been  assembled  at  the  Hague 
separated :  and  scarcely  had  they  separated  when  all  their 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  a  bold  and  skillful  move  of  the 
enemy. 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
likely  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind  of  Eu- 
rope. That  effect  he  determined  to  counteract  by  striking 
a  sudden  and  terrible  blow.  While  his  enemies  were  set- 
tling how  many  troops  each  of  them  should  famish,  he 
ordered  numerous  divisions  of  his  army  to  march  from 
widely  distant  points  toward  Mons,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, if  not  the  most  important,  of  the  fortresses  which 
protected  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  His  purpose  was  dis- 
covered only  when  it  was  all  but  accomplished.     William, 
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who  bad  retired  for  a  few  days  to  Loo,  learned,  with  sur- 
prise and  extreme  vexation,  that  cavabr j,  in&ntxy,  artillery, 
bridges  of  boats,  were  £ast  approaching  the  fitted  city  by 
many  converging  routes.  A  hundred  thousand  men  had 
been  brought  together.  All  the  implements  of  war  had 
been  largely  provided  by  Louvois,  the  first  of  living  ad- 
ministrators.  The  command  was  intrusted  to  Luxemburg, 
the  first  of  living  generak.  The  scientific  operations  were 
directed  by  Yauban,  the  first  of  living  engineers.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  kindle  emulation 
throngh  all  the  ranks  of  a  gallant  and  lo3ral  army,  the  mag- 
nificent king  himself  bad  set  out  firom  Versailles  for  the 
camp.  Yet  William  had  still  some  faint  hope  that  it  m;ight 
be  possible  to  raise  the  siege.  He  flew  to  the  Hague,  put 
all  the  forces  of  the  States  General  in  motion,  and  sent 
pressing  messages  to  the  German  Princes.  Within  three 
weeks  after  he  had  received  the  first  hint  of  the  danger,  he 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  besieged  city,  at  the  head 
of  near  fifty  thousand  troops  of  different  nations.  To  at- 
tack a  superior  force  commanded  by  such  a  captain  as 
Luxemburg  was  a  bold^  almost  a  desperate,  enterprise. 
Yet  William  was  so  senirible  that  the  loss  of  Mons  would 
be  an  almost  irreparable  disaster  and  disgrace  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  run  the  hazard.  He  was  convmced  that 
the  event  of  the  siege  would  determine  the  policy  of  the 
GouftB  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Those  courts  had  * 
lately  seemed  inclined  to  join  the  condition.  K  Mons  fell, 
they  would  certainly  remain  neutral ;  ihey  might  possibly 
become  hostile.  "The  risk,"  he  wrote  to  Heinsius,  "is 
great :  yet  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  will  do  what  can  be 
done.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  On  the  veiy 
day  on  which  tins  letter  was  written  Mons  fell.  The  siege 
had  been  vigorously  pressed.  Lewis  himself,  though  suffer- 
ing fiom  the  gout,  had  set  the  example  of  strenuous  exer- 
tion. His  household  troops,  the  finest  body  of  soldiers  in 
Europe,  had,  under  his  eye,  surpassed  themselves.  The 
young  nobles  of  his  court  had  tried  to  attract  his  notice  by 
exposing  themselves  to  the  hottest  fire  with  the  same 'gay 
alacrity  with  which  they  were  wont  to  exhibit  their  grace- 
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ftil  figures  at  his  balls.  His  wounded  soldiers  were  charmed 
by  the  benignant  courtesy  with  which,  he  walked  among 
their  pallets,  assisted  while  wounds  were  dressed  by  the 
hospital  surgeons,  and  break&sted  on  a  porringer  of  the 
hospital  broth.  While  all  was  obedience  and  enthusiasm 
among'  the  besiegers,  all  was  disunion  and  dismay  among 
the  besieged.  The  duty  of  the  French  lines  was  so  well 
performed  that  no  messenger  sent  by  William  was  able  to 
cross  them.  The  garrison  did  not  know  that  relief  was 
close  at  hand.  The  burghers  were  appaljed  by  the  prosp^t 
of  those  horrible  calamities  which  befall  cities  taken  by 
storm.  Showers  of  shells  and  red-hot  bullets  were  fidling 
in  the  streets.  The  town  was  on  fire  in  ten  places  at  once. 
The  peaceful  inhabitants  derived  an  imwonte^  courage 
from  the  excess  of  their  fear,  and  rose  on  the  soldiers. 
Thenceforth  resistance  was  impossible ;  and  a  capitulation 
was  concluded.  The  armies  then  retired  into  quarters. 
Military  operations  were  suspended  during  some  weeks : 
Lewis  returned  in  triumph  to  Versailles ;  and  William  paid 
a  short  visit  to  England,  where  his  presence  was  much 
needed.* 

He  found  the  ministers  still  employed  in  tracing  out  the 
ramifications  of  the  plot  which  had  been  discovered  just 
before  his  departure.  Early  in  January,  Preston,  Ashton, 
and  Elliot  had  been  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They 
claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenges.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  try  them  separately.  The  audience 
was  numerous  and  splendid.  Many  peers  were  present. 
The  Lord  President  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  at- 
tended in  order  to  prove  that  the  papers  produced  in  Court 
were  the  same  which  Billop  had  brought  to  Whitehall.  A 
considerable  number  of  judges  appeared  on  the  bench ; 

♦  London  Gazette  from  March  26,  to  April  13,  1691 ;  Monthly  Mercuries 
of  March  and  April;  William's  Letters  to  Heinsius  of  March  18,  and  29, 
April  7,  9;  Dangeau's  Memoirs;  The  Siege  of  Mons,  a  tragi-comedy,  1691. 
In  this  drama  the  clergy,  who  are  in  the  interest  of  France,  persuade  the 
burghers  to  dehver  up  the  town.  This  treason  calls  forth  an  indignant  excla- 
mation : 

"  Oh  priestcraft,  shopcraft,  how  do  yo  effeminate 
The  minds  of  men  I" 
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and  Holt  presided.  A  ftdl  report  of  the  proceedings  has 
come  down  to  ns,  and  well  deserves  to  he  attentively 
studied,  and  to  be  compared  with  the  reports  of  other 
trials  which  had  not  long  before  taken  place  under  the 
same  roof.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  tribunal  had  under 
gone  in  a  few  months  a  change  so  complete  that  it  might 
seem  to.  have,  been  the  work  of  ages.  Twelve  years 
earlier,  unhappy  Roman  Catholics,  accused  of  wickedness 
which  had  never  entered  into  their  thoughts,  had  stood  in 
that  dock.  The  witnesses  for  the  Crown  had  repeated  their 
hideous  fictions  amid  the  applauding  hums  of  the  audience. 
The  judges  had  shared,  or  had  pretended  to  share,  the 
stupid  credulity  and  the  savage  passions  of  the  populace, 
had  exchanged  smiles  and  compliments  with  the  perjured 
informers,  had  roared  down  the  arguments  feebly  stain* 
mered  forth  by  the  prisoners,  and  had  not  been  ashamed, 
in  passing  the  sentence  of  death,  to  make  ribald  jests  on 
purgatory  and  the  mass.  As  soon  as  the  butchery  of 
Papists  was  over,  the  butchery  of  Whigs  had  commenced ; 
and  the  judges  had  applied  themselves  to  their  new  work 
with  even  more  than  their  old  barbarity.  To  these  scan- 
dals the  Revolution  had  put  an  end.  Whoever,  after 
perusing  the  trials  of  Ireland  and  Pickering,  of  Grove  and 
Berry,  of  Sidney,  Cornish,  and  Alice  Lisle,  turns  to  the 
trials  of  Preston  and  Ashton,  will  be  astonished  by  the 
contrast  The  solicitor-general,  Somers,  conducted  the 
prosecutions  with  a  moderation  and  humanity  of  which  hi? 
predecessors  had  left  him  no  example.  "I  did  never 
think,"  he  said,  "that  it  was  the  part  of  any  who  were  of 
council  for  the  king  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  aggravate 
the  crime  of  the  prisoners,  or  to  put  felse  colors  on  the 
evidence."*    Holt's  conduct  was  faultless.     PoUexfen,  an 

•  Trial  of  Preston  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trials.  A  person  who  was 
present  gites  the  following  account  of  Somers's  opening  speech :  *'  In  the 
opening  the  evidence,  there  was  no  aflfected  exaggeration  of  matters,  nor 
ostentation  of  a  putid  eloquence,  one  after  another,  as  in  former  trials,  like 
so  many  geese  cackling  in  a  row.  Here  was  nothing  besides  fiur  matter  of 
&ct,  or  natural  and  just  reflections  from  thence  arising."  The  pamphlet  from 
which  I  quote  these  words  is  entitled.  An  Account  of  the  late  horrid  Con- 
spiracy by  a  Person  who  was  Present  at  the  Trials,  1691. 
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older  man  tiian  Holt  or  Someis,  retained  a  little — and  a 
little  vas  too  muoh— of  the  tone  of  that  bad  school  in 
which  he  had  been  bred«  But,  though  he  oQde  or  twice 
forgot  the  austere  deoornm  of  his  place,  he  can  not  be 
accused  of  any  violation  of  substantial  justice.  The  pris- 
oners themselves  seem  to  have  been  surprised  by  the  fiur- 
ness  and  gentleness  with  which  they  were  treated.  "  I 
would  not  mislead  the  jury,  I  '11  assure  you,"  said  Holt  to 
Preston,  "  nor  do  your  lordship  any  manner  of  injury  in 
the  world."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  Preston  j  "  I  see  it  well 
enough  that  your  lordship  would  not"  "  Whatever  iny 
fate  may  be,"  said  Ashton,  *^  I  can  not  but  own  that  I  have 
had  a  &ir  trial  for  my  life." 

The  culprits  gained  nothing  by  the  moderation  of  the 
solicitor-general  or  by  the  impartiality  of  the  Court :  for 
the  evidence  was  irresistible.  The  meaning  of  the  papers 
seized  by  Billop  was  so  plain  that  the  dullest  juryman 
could  not  misunderstand  it*  Of  these  papers,  part  was 
I  fully  proved  io  be  in  Preston's  handwriting.  Part  was  in 
'  Ashton's  handwriting ;  but  this  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution had  not  the  means  of  proving.  They  therefore 
rested  the  case  against  Ashton  on  the  indisputable  facts 
I  that  the  treasonable  packet  had  been  found  in  his  bosom, 
j  and  that  he  had  used  language  which  was  quite  unintel- 
j  ligiWe  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  a  guilty 
I       knowledge  of  the  contents.* 

I  Both  Preston  and  Ashton  were  convicted  and  sentenced 

to  death.  Ashton  was  speedily  executed.  Ho  might  have 
saved  his  life  by  making  disclosures.  But  though  he  de- 
clared that  if  he  were  spared,  he  would  always  be  a  faith- 
ful subject  of  their  majesties,  he  was  fully  resolved  not 
to  give  up  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  In  this  resolu- 
tion he  was  encouraged  by  the  non-juring  divines  who 
attended  him  in  his  cell.  It  was  probably  by  their  influ- 
ence that  he  was  induced  to  deliver  to  the  sheriffs  on  the 
scaffold  a  declaration  which  he  had  transcribed  and  signed, 
but  had  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  composed  or  attentively 
considered.    In  this  paper  he  was  made  to  complain  of  the 

«  state  Trials. 
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un&imess  of  a  trial  which  he  had  himself  in  public  ac- 
knowledged to  be  eminently  fair.  He  was  Uso  made  to 
aver,  on  the  word  of  a  djing  man,  that  he  knew  nothing 
6f  the  papers  which  had  been  foxmd  upon  him.  Unforta- 
nately,  his  declaration,  when  inspected,  proved  to  be  in 
the  same  handwriting  with  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  papers.    He  died  with  manly  fortitude.* 

Elliot  was  not  brought  to  trial.  The  evidence  against 
him  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  that  on  which  his  associates 
had  been  convicted ;  and  he  was  not  worth  the  anger  of 
the  government.  The  fate  of  Preston  was  long  in  suspense. 
The  Jacobites  affected  to  be  confident  that  the  government 
would  not  dare  to  shed  his  blood.  He  was,  they  said,  a 
fitvorite  at  Versailles,  and  his  death  would  be  followed  by 
a  terrible  retaliation.  They  scattered  about  the  streets  of 
London  papers  in  which  it  was  asserted  that,  if  any  harm 
befell  him,  Mountjoy,  and  all  the  other  Englishmen  of 
quality  who  were  prisoners  in  Erance,  would  be  broken  on 
the  wheeLf  These  absurd  threats  would  not  have  deferred 
the  execution  one  day.  But  those  who  had  Preston  in 
their  power  were  not  unwilling  to  spare  him  on  certain 
conditions.  He  was  privy  to  all  the  counsels  of  the  dis- 
affected party,  and  could  furnish  information  of  the  high- 
est value.  He  was  informed  that  his  fate  depended  on 
himsel£  The  struggle  was  long  and  severe.  Pride,  con- 
science, party  spirit,  were  on  one  side ;  the  intense  love  of 
life  on  the  other.  He  went  during  a  time  irresolutely  to 
and  fro.  He  listened  to  his  brother  Jacobites ;  and  his 
courage  rose.  He  listened  to  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  his  heart  sank  within  him.  In  an  evening 
when  he  had  dined  and  drunk  his  claret,  he  feared  nothing. 
He  would  die  like  a  man,  rather  than  save  his  neck  by  an 
act  of  baseness.    But  his  temper  was  very  diflferent  when 


•  Paper  deliyered  by  Mr.  Ashton,  at  hig  execntioii,  to  Sir  Francis  Child, 
Sheriff  of  London ;  Answer  to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Asliton.  The 
Answer  was  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  afterward  Bishop  of  Oloaoester. 
Burnet,  ii.  70 ;  Letter  from  Bishop  Uayd  to  Dodwell,  ia  the  aecond  yoliuiie 
of  Gutch's  CoOeetanea  Curiosa. 

t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary.  , 
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lie  awoke  the  next  morning,  when  the  courage  which  he 
had  drawn  firom  wine  and  company  had  evaporated,  when 
he  was  alone  with  the  iron  gates  and  stone  wails,  and  when 
the  thought  of  the  block,  the  ax,  and  the  sawdust,  rose 
in  his  mind.  During  some  time  he  regularly  wrote  a  con* 
fession  every  forenoon  when  he  was  sober,  and  burned  it 
every  night  when  he  was  merry.*  His  non-juring  friends 
formed  a  plan  for  bringing  Sancroft  to  visit  the  Tower,  in 
the  hope,  doubtless,  that  the  exhortations  of  so  great  a 
prelate  and  so  great  a  saint  would  confbm  the  wavering 
virtue  of  the  prisoner.f  Whether  this  plan  would  have 
been  successful  may  be  doubted :  it  was  not  carried  into 
effect:  the  fatal  hour  drew  near;  and  the  fortitude  of 
Preston  gave  way.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  named 
Clarendon,  Dartmouth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  William 
Penn,  as  his  accomplices.  He  added  a  long  list  of  persons 
against  whom  he  could  not  himself  give  evidence,  but 
who,  if  he  could  trust  to  Penn's  assurances,  were  friendly 
to  King  James.  .Among  these  persons  were  Devonshu*e 
and  Dorset4  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  either  of  these  great  noblemen  ever  had  any  dealings, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  Saint  Germains.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  accuse  Pcnn  of  dehberate  falsehood. 
He  was  credulous  and  garrulous.  The  Lord  Steward  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  shared  in  the  vexation  with 
which  their  party  had  observed  the  leaning  of  William 
toward  the  Tories ;  and  they  had  probably  expressed  that 
vexation  unguardedly.  So  weak  a  man  as  Penn,  wishing 
to  find  Jacobites  every  where,  and  prone  to  believe  what- 
ever he  wished,  might  easily  put  an  erroneous  construction 
on  invectives  such  as  the  haughty  and  irritable  Devonshire 
was  but  too  ready  to  utter,  and  on  sarcasms  such  as,  in 
moments  of  spleen,  dropped  but  too  easily  from  the  lips 
of  the  keen-witted  Dorset.  Caermarthen,  a  Tory,  and  a 
Tory  who  had  been  mercilessly  persecuted  by  the  Whigs, 


♦  Narciasiis  Luttrell*8  Diary;  Burnett,  il  71. 

f  Letter  of  Collier  and  Cook  to  Bancroft  among  the  Tanner  MSS. 

t  Caermarthen  to  William.  February  3,  169  J  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  443. 
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was  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  this  idle  hearsay.  Bat 
he  xeceived  so  encouragement  firom  his  master,  who,  of 
all  the  great  politicians  mentioned  in  history,  was  the  least 
prone  to  suspicion.  When  William  returned  to  England, 
Preston  was  brought  before  him,  and  was  commanded  to 
repeat  the  confession  which  had  already  been  made  to  the 
ministers.  The  king  stood  behind  the  Lord  President's 
chair,  and  listened  gravely  while  Clarendon,  Dartmouth, 
Turner,  and  Penn  were  named.  But  as  soon  as  the  prisoner, 
passing  from  what  he  could  himself  testify,  began  to  rep^t 
the  stories  which  Penn  had  told  him,  William  toudied 
Gaermarthen  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  ''My  lord,  we 
have  had  too  much  of  this."*  This  judicious  magnanimity 
had  its  proper  reward.  Devonshire  and  Dorset  became, 
from  that  day,  more  zealous  than  ever  in  the  cause  of  the 
master  who,  in  spite  of  calumny,  for  which  their  own 
indiscretion  had  perhaps  furnished  some  ground,  had  con- 
tinued to  repose  confidence  in  their  loyalty .f 

Even  those  who  were  undoubtedly  criminal  were  gener- 
ally treated  with  great  lenity.  Clarendon  lay  in  the 
Tower  about  six  months.  His  guilt  was  fuUy  established; 
and  a  party  among  the  Whigs  called  loudly  and  impor- 
tunately for  his  head.  But  he  was  saved  by  the  pathetic 
entreaties  of  his  brother  Rochester,  by  the  good  offices  of 
the  humane  and  generous  Burnet,  and  by  Mary's  respect 
for  the  memory  of  her  mother.  The  prisoner's  confine- 
ment was  not  strict  He  was  allowed  to  entertain  his 
firiends  at  dinner.  When  at  length  his  health  began  to 
suffer  from  restraint,  he  was  permitted  to  go  into  the 
country  under  the  care  of  a  warder :  the  warder  was  soon 

*  That  this  accoont  of  what  passed  is  troo  in  sabstance  is  suflScientljr 
proved  by  the  Life  of  James,  iL  443.  I  have  taken  one  or  two  slight  cir;' 
cumstances  fix>m  Dabymple,  who,  I  believe,  took  them  from  papers,  now 
irrecoverably  lost,  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Scotch  College  at  Paris. 

t  The  success  of  William's  "  seeming  clemency"  is  admitted  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  life  of  James.  The  Prince  of  Orange's  method,  it  is  acknowl- 
edged, *'BDOceeded  so  well  that,  whatever  sentiments  those  lords  which 
Mr.  Penn  had  named  might  have  had  at  that  time,  they  proved  in  eflbot 
most  bitter  enemist  to  His  Majesty's  cause  afUrvranL"— ii.  443. 
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removed ;  and  CSIarendon  \ras  informed  that,  while  he  led 
a  quiet  rural  life,  he  should  not  be  mcdested."* 

The  treason  of  Dartmoutii  waa  of  no  common  dye.  He 
was  an  En^h  seaman ;  and  he  had  laid  a  plan  for  betray- 
ing Portsmouth  to  the  Frenoh,  and  had  offered  to  take  the 
command  of  a  French  squadron  against,  his  country.  It 
was  a  serious  aggravation  of  his  guilt  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  very  first  persons  who  took  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary.  He  was  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
Oquncil  Chamb^.  A  narrative  of  what  passed  there, 
written  by  himself,  has  been  preserved.  In  that  narrative 
he  admits  that  he  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and 
delicacy.  He  vehementiy  asserted  his  innocence.  He 
declared  that  he  had  never  corresponded  with  Saint 
Germains,  that  he  was  no  &vorite  there,  and  that  Mary 
of  Modena  in  particular  owed  him,  a  grudge.  ''My 
lords,"  he  said,  "  I  am  an  Englishman.  I  always,  when 
the  interest  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  strongest  here, 
shunned  the  French,  both  men  and  women.  I  would 
lose  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  rather  than  see  Portsmouth 
in  the  power  of  foreigners.  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
think  that  King  Lewis  will  conquer  us  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  King  James.  I  am  certain  that  nothing  can  be 
truly  imputed  to  me  beyond  some  foolish  talk  over  a 
bottie."  His  protestations  seem  to  have  produced  some 
effect ;  for  he  was  at  first  permitted  to  remain  in  the  gentle 
custody  of  the  Black  Rod.  On  further  inquiry,  however, 
it  was  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower.  After  a 
confinement  of  a  few  weeks  he  died  of  apoplexy :  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  complete  his  disgrace,  by  offering 
his  sword  to  the  new  government,  and  by  expressing,  in 
fervent  language,  his  hope  that  he  might,  by  the  goodness 
of  God  and  of  their  majesties,  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  much  he  hated  the  Frenckf 

Turner  ran  no  serious  risk,  for  the  government  was 
most  unwilling  to  send  to  the  scaffold  one  of  the  Seven 

♦  Sec  bU  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  25,  April  22,  July,  1691 ;  Burnet, 
il  Tl ;  Letters  of  Rochester  to  Burnet,  March  21  and  April  2,  1691. 

t  Life  of  James,  il  443,  450 ;  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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who  had  signed  Ihe  memorable  petitioiL  A  warrant  waa 
however  issued  for.his  apprehensioDy  and  his  fiiends  had 
Ihtle  hope  that  he  would  eecape ;  fi>r  his  nose  was  such  as 
none  who  had  adeo,  it  could  fdget^  and  it  was  to  little 
purpose  that  he  put  on  a  flowing  wig,  and  fliat  he  suffered 
his  beard  to  grow.  The  pursuit  was  probably  not  very 
hot,  for,  after  skulking  a  few  weeks  in  England,  he  suo- 
oeeded  in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  remained  some  tin!i6 
in  France.* 

A  warrant  was  issued  against  Penn,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  the  messengers.  It  chanced  that,  on  the  day  on 
which  they  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  he  was  attending 
a  remarkable  ceremony  at  some  distance  firom  his  home. 
An  event  had  taken  place  which  a  historian,  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  record  the  real  life  of «  nation,  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed^  While  London  was  agitated  by  the  news 
that  a  plot  had  been  discovered,  Gteorge  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Quakers,  died. 

More  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  smce  Fox  had  b^gun 
to  see  visions  and  to  cast  out  devil&t  He  was  then  a 
youth  of  pure  morals  and  grave  deportment,  with  a  per- 
verse temper,  with  the  education  of.  a  laboring  man,  and 
with  an  intdlect  in  the  most  unhappy  of  all  states,  that  is 
to  say,  too  much  disordered  for  liberty,  and  not  sufficiently 
disordered  for  Bedlam.  The  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed  were  such  as  could  scarcely  fSul  to  bring  out 
in  the  strongest  form  the  constitutional  diseases  of  his 
mind.  At  the  time  when  his  fitculties  were  ripening,  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  IndependentS|  Baptists,  were  striv- 

«  Buraetk  ii  71.;  Eveljm's  Dlaiy,  Jan.  4  and  18,  169} ;  Letter  from 
Tomer  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  19, 169f ;  Letter  from  Sanoroft  to  Lfeyd  of  Noi^ 
wiob»  Apnl  2, 1693.  These  two  lettere  are  among  the  Tanner  MSa  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  are  printed  in  the  Life  ef  ELen  bj  a  Lagrman.  Tuner'a  ea- 
oape  to  Franoo  ia  mentioned  in  Narasraa  Lattrell's  Diary  for  Febmary, 
1690.  See  alao  a  Dialogue  between  the  Biflbop  of  Ely  and  hiaConacieno^ 
16th  Febraarj,  1691.  The  dialogue  ia  iniemtpted  by  tho  sound  of  tniflip> 
eta.  Th^fiiihophearahimaelf  prodaimed  a  traitor,  and  oriea  out: 
'^CooM,  Brother  Pen,  *tia  tima  we  both  were  gone.* 

f  For  a  specimen  of  his  visioDS^  see  his  Journal,  page  IS ;  ftff  his  casting 
o«lof  doTil^pagaM.    I  ^uoce  the  l^io  edilioo  of  n6». 
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ing  for  mastery,  and  were,  in  every  comer  of  the  realm, 
refiiting  and  reviling  each  other.  He  wandered  from  con- 
gregation to  congregation;  he  heard  priests  harangue 
against  Puritans ;  he  heard  Puritans  harangue  against 
priests ;  and  he  in  vain  applied  for  spiritual  direction  and 
consolation  to  doctors  of  both  parties.  One  jolly  old  cler- 
gyman of  the  Anglican  communion  told  him  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  sing  psalms ;  another  advised  him  to  go  and 
lose  some  blood.*  The  young  inquirer  turned  in  disgust 
from  these  advisers  to  the  Dissenters,  and  found  them  also 
blind  guides.!  After  some  time  became  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  human  being  wto  competent  to  instruct  him  in  di- 
vine things,  and  that  the  truth  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  direct  inspiration  fi'om  heaven.  He  argued  that, 
as  the  division  of  languages  began  at  Babel,  and  as  the 
persecutors  of  Christ  put  on  the  cross  an  inscription  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  the  knowledge  of  laogoageSi 
and  more  especially  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  mufit 
be  useless  to  a  Christian  minister4  Indeed,  liuwas  so  &r 
from  knowing  many  languages,  that  he  knew  ii<me ;  nor 
can  the  most  corrupt  passage  in  Hebrew  be  more  unintel- 
ligible to  the  unlearned  than  his  English  often  is  to  the 
most  acute  and  attentive  reader.g    One  of  the  precious 

*  Journal,  pago  4. 

t  Journal,  page  7. 

X  "  What  they  know,  thej  know  naturally,  who  turn  from  the  command 
mand  and  err  from  the  spirit,  whoso  fruit  withers,  who  saith  that  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latine  is  the  original :  before  Babell  was,  the  earth  was  of  one 
language ;  and  Nimrod  the  cunning  hunter,  before  the  Lord,  which  came 
out  of  cursed  Ham's  stock,  the  original  and  builder  of  Babell,  whom  God 
confounded  with  many  languages,  and  this  they  say  is  the  original  who 
erred  from  the  spirit  and  command ;  and  Pilate  had  his  original  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latine,  which  crucified  Christ  and  set  over  him." — A  message 
from  the  Lord  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  by  G.  Fox,  1654.  The  same 
argument  will  be  found  in  the  Journals,  but  has  been  put  by  the  editor 
into  a  littlo  better  English.  *'  Dost  thou  think  to  make  ministers  of  Christ 
by  these  natural  confused  languages  which  sprung  from  Babell,  are  admired 
in  Babylon,  and  set  atop  of  Christ,  the  Life,  by  a  persecutor  ?" — Page  64. 

§  His  Journal,  before  it  was  published,  was  revised  by  men  of  more  sonso 
and  knowledge  than  himself,  and  therefore,  absurd  as  it  is,  gives  us  no  no- 
tion of  his  genuine  style.  The  followhig  is  a  fair  specimen.  It  is  the  ex- 
ordium of  one  of  his  manifestoes :     *'  Them  which  the  world  who  are  with- 
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tniths  which  were  divinely  revealed  to  this  new  apostle, 
was,  that  it  was  falsehood  and  adulation  to  use  the  second 
person  plural  instead  of  the  second  person  singular.  An- 
other was,  that  to  talk  of  the  month  of  March  was  to 
worship  the  bloodthirsty  god  Mars,  and  that  to  talk  of 
Monday  was  to  pay  idolatrous  homage  to  the  Moon.  To 
say  Good-morning  or  Good-evening  was  highly  reprehen- 
sible, for  those  phrases  evidently  imported  that  God  had 
made  bad  days  and  bad  nights.*  A  Christian  was  bound 
to  face  death  itself  rather  than  to  touch  his  hat  to  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  When  Fox  was  challenged  to  pro- 
duce any  scriptural  authority  for  this  dogma,  he  cited  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  written  that  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego  were  thrown  into  the  fiery  fiimace  with  their 
hats  on ;  and,  if  his  own  narrative  may  be  trusted,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  was  altogether  unable  to  answer 
this  argument  except  by  crying  out — '^  Take  him  away, 
jailor."!  Pox  insisted  much  on  the  not  less  weighty  ar- 
gument thaA  the  Turks  never  show  their  bare  heads  to 
flieir  superioxB;  and  he  asked,  with  gieat  animation,  whether 
ihoBG  who  bore  the  noble  name  of  Christians  ought  not  to 

oat  the  fear  of  Qod  obUb  QoakeTS  in  acorn  do  deny  all  opinx)n8,  and  they 
do  deny  all  oonceiyingfl^  and  they  do  deny  all  aeots,  and  they  do  deny  all 
imaginations,  and  notions,  and  judgments  which  riaeth  out  of  the  will  and 
the  thoughts,  and  do  deny  witchcraft  and  all  oaths,  and  the  world  and  the 
works  of  it,  and  their  worships  and  their  customs  with  the  light,  and  do 
deny  false  ways  and  false  worships,  seducers  and  deceivers  which  are  now 
seen  to  be  in  the  world  with  the  light,  and  with  it  they  are  condemned, 
which  light  leadeth  to  peace  and  life  from  death,  which  now  thousands  do 
witness  the  new  teacher  Christ,  him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  who 
reigns  among  the  children  of  light,  and  with  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
hying  Qod,  doth  let  them  see  and  know  the  chaff  firom  the  wheat,  and  doth 
see  that  which  must  be  shaken  with  that  which  can  not  be  shaken  nor 
moved,  what  gives  to  see  that  which  is  shaken  and  moved,  such  as  live 
in  the  notions,  opinions,  conceivings^  and  thoughts  and  fancies,  these  be  all 
shaken  and  comes  to  be  on  heaps,  which  they  who  witness  those  things  be- 
fore mentioned  shaken  and  removed  walks  in  peace  not  seen  and  dis- 
cerned by  them  who  walks  in  those  things  unremoved  and  not  shaken." — 
A  Wamhig  to  the  World  that  are  Groping  in  the  Dark,  by  G.  Fox,  1656. 

*  See  the  piece  entitled,  Concerning  Good  morrow  and  Good  even,  the 
World's  Customs,  but  by  the  Light  which  hito  the  World  is  come  by  it 
made  manif^  to  all  who  be  in  the  Darkness^  by  G.  Foz,  1667. 

f  Joomal,  page  166. 
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mrrpOBS  Turks  in  irirtae.*  Bowing  he  strictly  probibited, 
and|  indeed^  seemed  to  oonsider  it  as  the  effect  a£  Satanical 
inflaence;  for,  as  he  obserredy  the  wooian  in  the  Gospel, 
while  she  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity,  was  bowed  together, 
and  ceased  to  bow  as  soon  as  Divine  power  had  liber- 
ated her  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Evil  One.t  His  ex- 
positions  of  the  sacred  writings  ware  of  a  very  peculiar 
kind.  Passages  which  had  been,  in  the  apprehension  of 
all  the  readers  of  the  Gospels  during  sixteen  centuries,  figur- 
ative, he  construed  liteiially.  Passages  which  no  human 
being  before  him  had  ever  understood  in  ai^  other  than 
a  literal  sense,  he  construed  figuratively.  Thus  horn  those 
rhetorical  expressions  in  which  the  duty  of  patience  under 
injuries  is  enjoined,  he  deduced  the  doctrine  that  self-de- 
fense against  pirates  and  assassins  is  unlawfuL  Ontheother 
hand,  the  plain  commands  to  baptize  with  water,  and  to 
partake  of  bread  and  wine  in  commemoration  of  the 
redemption  of  mankind,  he  pronoimced  to  be  allegorical. 
He  long  wandered  from  place  to  place,  teaching  this 
strange  theology,  shaking  like  an  aspen  leaf  in  his  par- 
oxysms of  fanatical  excitement,  forcing  his  way  into 
churches,  which  he  nicknamed  steeple-houses,  interrupting 
prayers  and  sermons  with  clamor  and  scurrility,  J  and  pest- 
ering rectors  and  justices  with  epistles  much  resembling 
burlesques  of  those  sublime  odes  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  foretold  the  calamities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre.§ 
He  soon  acquired  great  notoriety  by  these  feats.  His 
strange  face,  his  strange  chant,  his  immovable  hat  and  his 
leather  breeches  were  known  all  over  the  country ;  and  he 
boasts  that,  as  soon  as  the  rumor  was  heard,  "  The  man  in 
licather  Breeches  is  coming,"  terror  seized  hypocritical 
professors,  and  hireling  priests  made  haste  to  get  out  of  his 


*  Epistle  from  HarlingeD,  11th  of  6th  month,  1677. 

t  Of  Bowings,  by  G.  Fox,  1657. 

}  Seo,  for  example,  the  Journal,  pages  24,  26,  and  51. 

g  Sec,  for  example  the  Epistle  to  Sawkey^  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
Journal,  page  86 ;  the  Epistle  to  Willixun  Lampitt,  a  clergyman,  which  bo- 
gins,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee,  oh  Lompitt,"  page  80 ;  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  another  clergyman  whom  ho  calls  Priest  Tatham,  page  92. 
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my.*  He  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  and  set  in  tlie 
stocksi  sometimeB  justlyi  for  distarhmg  the  public  worship 
of  congregations,  and  sometimes  unjnstlj,  for  merely  talk- 
ing nonsense.  He  soon  gathered  round  him  a  body  of 
disciples,  some  of  whom  went  beyond  himself  in  absmrd* 
ity.  He  has  told  ns  that  one  of  his  fiiends  walked  naked 
through  Skiptonvdedaring  the  truth^f  and  that  another 
was  divinely  moved  to  go  naked  during  several  years  to 
xnarket-plaoes,  and  to  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  clergy* 
men4  Fox  complains  bitterly  that  these  pious  acts, 
prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  requited  by  an  unto> 
ward  genemtion  with  hooting,  pelting,  coachwhipping  and 
horaewhippi^g.  But^  though  he  applauded  the  zeal  of  the 
suflbreifli  he  did  not  go  quite  to  their  lengths.  He  some- 
times, indeed,  was  impelled  to  strip  himself  partially. 
Thus  he  pulled  off  his  i^oes  and  walked  barefoot  through 
Lichfield,  crying,  "Woe  to  the  bloody  city."§  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public  without  that  decent  garment  from 
which  his  popular  appellatioh  was  derived. 

If  we  form  our  judgment  of  George  Fox  simply  by 
looking  at  his  own  actions  and  writings,  we  shall  see  no 
reascm  for  placing  him,  morally  or  intellectually,  above 
Ludwick  Muggleton  or  Joanna  Southcote.  But  it  would 
be  moftt  unjust  to  rank  the  sect  which  regards  him  as  its 
founder  with  the  Muggletonians  or  the  Southeotians.  It 
chanced  that  among  the  thousands  whom  his  enthusiasm 
infected  were  a  few  peraons  whose  abilities  and  attain- 
ments were  of  a  very  diffibrent  order  from  his  own.  Bob- 
ert  Barclay  was  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning. 
William  Penn,  though  inferior  to  Barclay  in  both  natural 
and  acquired  abilities,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
That  such  men  should  have  become  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  ought  not  to  astonish  any  person  who  remem- 
bers what  quick,  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellects 
were  in  otir  own  time  duped  by  the  unknown  tongues. 
The  truth  is  that  no  powers  of  mind  constitute  a  seotuafcy 

*  Joorna],  pi^  6S.  f  Ibid,  page  800. 

tIhid.pi«ttS2I.  SJoaixuU,  page  481 
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against  eirora  of  this  description.  Touoliing  God  and  His 
ways  with  man,  the  highest  human  faculties  can  discover 
little  more  than  the  meanest  In  theology  the  interval  is 
small  indeed  between  Aristotle  and  a  child,  between  Ar- 
chimedes and  a  naked  savage.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  wise  men,  weary  of  investigation,  tormented  by  un- 
certainty, longing  to  believe  something,  and  yet  seeing  ob- 
jections to  every  thing,  should  submit  themselves  abso- 
lutely to  teachers  who,  with  firm  and  undoubting  fisiith, 
lay  claim  to  a  supernatural  commission.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently see  inquisitive  and  restless  spirits  take  refuge  from 
their  own  skepticism  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  which  pre- 
tends to  infallibility,  and,  after  questioning  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  bring  themselves  to  worship  a  wafer.  And 
thus  it  was  that  Fox  made  some  converts  to  whom  he  was 
immeasurably  inferior  in  everything  except  the  energy  of 
his  convictions.  By  these  converts  his  rude  doctrines 
were  polished  into  a  form  somewhat  less  shocking  to  good 
sense  and  good  taste.  No  proposition  which  he  had  laid 
down  was  retracted.  No  indecent  or  ridiculous  act  which 
he  had  done  or  approved  was  condemned  :  but  what  was 
most  grossly  absurd  in  his  theories  and  practices  was  soft- 
ened down,  or  at  least  not  obtruded  on  the  public  :  what- 
ever could  be  made  to  appear  specious  was  set  in  the  fair- 
est light :  his  gibberish  was  translated  into  English :  mean- 
ings which  he  would  have  been  quite  unable  to  comprehend 
were  put  on  his  phrases;  and  hia  system,  so  much  im- 
proved that  he  would  not  have  known  it  again,  was  de- 
fended by  numerous  citations  from  Pagan  philosophers  and 
Christian  fathers  whose  names  he  had  never  heard.*    Still, 

♦  '*  Especially  of  late,"  says  Leslie,  the  keenest  of  all  the  enemies  of  the 
sect,  "  some  of  them  have  made  nearer  advances  toward  Christianity  than 
ever  before ;  and  among  them  the  ingenious  Mr.  Penn  has  of  late  refined 
some  of  their  gross  notions,  and  brought  them  into  some  form,  and  has  made 
them  speak  sense  and  English,  of  both  which  George  Fox,  their  first  and 
groat  apostle,  was  totally  ignorant.  .  .  .  They  endeavor  all  they  can  to 
make  it  appear  that  their  doctrine  was  uniform  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
there  has  been  no  alteration ;  and  therefore  they  take  upon  them  to  defend 
all  the  writings  of  Grcorgo  Fox,  and  others  of  the  first  Quakers,  and  turn 
and  wind  them  to  make  them  (but  it  is  impossible)  agree  with  what  they 
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however,  those  who  had  remodeled  his  theology  continued 
to  profess,  and  doubtlesa  to  feel,  profound  reverence  for 
him ;  and  his  cra^y  epistles  were  to  the  last  received  and 
read  with  respect  in  Quaker  meetiDgs  all  over  the  couDtiy. 
His  death  produced  a  sensation  which  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  disciples.  On  the  morning  of  the  funeral  a  great 
multitude  assembled  round  the  meeting-house  in  Grace- 
church-street  Thence  the  corpse  was  borne  to  the  burial- 
ground  of  the  sect  near  Bunhill  Fields.  Several  orators 
addressed  the  crowd  which  filled  the  cemetery.  Penn  was 
conspicuous  amoug  those  disciples  who  committed  the 
venerable  corpse  to  the  earth.  The  ceremony  had  scarcely 
been  finished  when  he  learned  that  warrants  were  out 
against  him.  He  instantly  took  flight,  and  remained  many 
months  concealed  from  the  public  eye.* 

A  short  time  after  his  disappearance,  Sidney  received 
fiom  him  a  strange  communication.  Penn  begged  for  an 
interview,  but  insisted  on  a  promise  that  he  should  be  suf- 
fered  to  return  unmolested  to  his  hiding-place.  Sidney 
obtained  the  royal  permission  to  make  an  appointment  on 
these  terms.  Penn  came  to  the  rendezvous,  and  spoke  at 
length  in  his  own  defense.  He  declared  that  he  was  a 
fidthful  subject  of  Eang  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and 
that,  if  he  knew  of  any  design  against  them,  he  would  dis- 

teach  now  at  this  day.'*  (Ihe  Snake  in  the  Qnm,  8d  ed^  1698.  Introdoo- 
tion.)  Leslie  was  always  more  ctffi  to  hi^|»rother  Jacobite  Penn  than  to 
any  other  Quaker.  Penn  himaeir  says  of  hit  master,  **  As  abmptly  and 
brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences  would  ikU  firom  him  about  dirlne 
things,  it  is  well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many  fiurer  dedam- 
tknu.**  That  is  to  say,  George  Fox  talked  nonsense,  and  some  of  his 
iHends  paraphrased  it  into  sense. 

f  ^  In  the  Life  of  Penn  which  is  the  prefix  to  his  woito,  we  are  told  that 
the  warrants  were  issued  on  the  16th  of  Jannaiy,  169f,  in  consequence 
of  an  accusation  backed  by  the  oath  of  William  FuUer,  who  is  truly  desi^ 
nated  as  a  wretch,  a  cheat,  and  an  impostor;  and  this  stoiy  is  repeated  by 
Mr.  Clarkson.  It  is,  however,  certainly  ftJse.  Caermarthen,  writing  to 
William  on  the  3d  of  February,  says  that  there  was  then  only  one  witness 
against  Penn,  and  that  Preston  was  that  one  witness.  It  is  therefore  evi* 
dent  that  Fuller  was  not  the  informer  on  whose  oath  the  warrant  against 
Penn  was  issued.  In  &ct  Fuller  appears,  fix>m  his  Lifo  of  himself  to  have 
been  then  at  the  Hague.  When  Nottingham  wrote  to  William  on  the  26th 
of  June^  another  witness  had  oome  forward. 
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ooyer  it.  Departing  ftom  his  Yea  aad  Nay,  he  profeeBtedi 
as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  knew  of  no  plot^  and 
that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  plot^  xmlesa  the 
ambitious  projects  of  the  French  government  might  be 
called  plota  Sidney,  amazed  probably  by  hearing  a  per- 
son, who  had  such  an  abhorrence  of  lies  that  he  would  not 
use  the  common  forms  of  civility,  and  such  an  abhorrence 
of  oaths  that  he  would,  not  kiss  the  book  in  a  court  of 
justice,  tell  something  very  like  a  lie,  and  confirm  it  by 
something  very  like  an  oath,  asked  how,  if  there  were 
really  no  plot,  the  letters  and  minutes  which  had  been 
found  on  Ashton  were  to  be  explained.  This  question 
Penn  evaded.,  "  If,"  he  said,  "  I  could  iJnly  see  the  king,- 
I  would  confess  every  thing  to  him  freely.  I  would  tell 
him  much  that  it  would  be  important  for  him  to  know. 
It  is  only  in  that  way  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  him.  A 
witness  for  the  Crown  I  can  not  be :  for  my  conscience 
YfiH  not  suffer  me  to  be  sworn."  He  assured  Sidney  that  the 
most  formidable  enemies  of  the  government  were  the  dis* 
contented  Whigs.  "The  Jacobites  are  not  dangerous.  There 
is  not  a  man  among  them  who  has  common  understanding. 
Some  persons  who  came  over  from  Holland  with  the  king 
are  much  more  to  be  dreaded."  It  does  not  appear  that 
Penn  mentioned  any  names.  He  was  suffered  to  depart  in 
safety.  No  active  search  was  made  for  him.  He  lay  hid 
in  London  during  some  months,  and  then  stole  down  to 
the  coast  of  Sussex  and  made  his  escape  to  France.  After 
about  three  years  of  wandering  and  lurking,  he,  by  the 
mediation  of  some  eminent  men,  who  overlooked  his  faults 
for  the  sake  of  his  good  qualities,  made  his  peace  with  the 
government,  and  again  ventured  to  resume  his  ministra- 
tions. The  return  which  he  made  for  the  lenity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  does  not  much  raise  his  charac- 
ter. Scarcely  had  he  again  begun  to  harangue  in  public 
about  the  unlawfulness  of  war,  when  he  sent  a  message 
earnestiy  exhorting  James  to  make  an  immediate  descent 
on  England  with  thirty  thousand  men.* 

♦  Sidney  to  William,  Feb.  27,  169 J.    The  letter  is  in  Dalrymple^  Ap- 
pendix, Part  II.  book  vi     Narciasua  Luttrell,  in  hia  Diary  for  September, 
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Some  months  passed  before  the  &te  of  Preston  was  de- 
cided.  After  seTeral  respites,  the  government,  convinoed 
ihat»  though  he  had  told  much,  he  could  tell  more,  fixed  a 
daj  for  his  execution,  and  ordered  the  sheriflb  to  have  the 
machinery  of  death  in  readiness.*  But  he  was  again  res* 
pited,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  obtained  a  pardon, 
which,  however,  extended  only  to  his  life,  and  left  his 
property  subject  to  all  the  consequences  of  his  attainder. 
As  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty  he  gave  new  cause  of  of- 
fense and  suspicion,  and  was  again  arrested,  examined,  and 
sent  to  prison.t  At  length  he  was  permitted  to  retire,  pur- 
sued by  the  hisses  and  curses  of  both  parties,  to  a  lonely 
manor-house  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  There,  at 
least,  he  had  not  to  endure  the  scornful  looks  of  old  associ- 
ates, who  had  once  thought  him  a  man  of  dauntless  cour. 
age  and  spotless  honor,  but  who  now  pronounced  that  he 
was  at  best  a  mean-spirited  coward,  amd  hinted  their  sus- 
picions that  he  had  been  firom  the  beginning  a  spy  aud  a 
trepan.^  He  employed  the  short  and  sad  remains  of  his 
life  in  turning  the  Consolation  of  Boeihius  into  English. 
The  translation  was  published  after  the  translator's  death. 
It  is  remarkably  chiefly  on  account  of  some  very  unsuccess- 
M  attempts  to  enrich  our  versification  with  new  meters, 

1601,  mentioDS  Penn's  escape  from  Shoreham  to  fnmoik  Oa  the  64h  «f 
December,  1698,  Narcissus  made  the  following  entiy:  "WlttaiaPexm  the 
Quaker,  having  for  some  time  absconded,  and  having  compnaimA  the  mat- 
ters against  him,  appean  now  in  pablie,  and,  on  FMkj  tu^  held  tsrth  a* 
the  Bull  and  Mouth,  in  Saint  liartin's."  On  Deoeinber  |||  lei^,  was  d»im 
up  at  Saint  Germain's,  wider  Melfort's  direction,  a  paper  oonliiBlDg  a  pass- 
age of  which  the  following  is  a  translation:  '*Kr.  Penn  aays  that  your 
mijes^  has  bad  several  occasions,  but  never  anj  so  Ikvorable  as  the  pres- 
ent; and  he  hopes  that  jour  mijestj  will  be  earnest  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian  king  not  to  neglect  it:  that  a  desoent  with  thirty  thousand  men  will 
not  only  re-establish  your  majesty,  but  according  to  all  appearance  break 
the  league."*  This  paper  is  among  the  Naime  MSS.,  and  was  translated  by 
Macpherson. 

•  Nanteis  Luttnll's  Diaiy,  April  11, 1691. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy,  August,  1691 1  Iietter  from  Vernon  to  W1la^ 
ton^  October  n,  1691,  in  the  Bodleian. 

X  The  opinion  of  the  Jacobites  appesn  from  a  letter  which  is  among  the 
aivhives  of  the  Reneh  War  OfBoe.  It  was  written  in  London  on  the  24tii 
^Jone^  1691. 
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and  on  account  of  the  allasions  with  which  the  preface  is 
filled.  Under  a  thin  vail  of  figurative  language,  Preston 
exhibited  ta  the  public  compassion  or  contempt  his  own 
blighted  fame  and  broken  heart  He  complained  that  the 
tribunal  which  had  sentenced  him  to  death  had  dealt  with 
him  more  leniently  than  his  former  £riends,  and  that  manji 
who  had  never  been  tried  by  temptations  like  his,  had  very 
cheaply  earned  a  reputation  for  courage  by  sneering  at  his 
poltroonery,  and  by  bidding  d^ance  at  a  distance  to  hor- 
rors which,  when  brought  near,  subdue  even  a  constant 
spirit 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  which  had  been  quelled  for 
a  time  by  the  detection  of  Preston's  plot,  was  revived  by 
the  fall  of  Mons.  The  joy  of  the  whole  party  was  bound- 
less. The  non-juring  priests  ran  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween^  Sam's  Coffee-House  and  Westminster  Hall,  spread- 
ing the  praises  of  Lewis,  and  laughing  at  the  miserable 
issue  of  the. deliberations  of  the  great  Congress.  In  the 
Park  the  malcontents  wore  their  biggest  looks,  and  talked 
sedition  in  their  loudest  tones.  The  most  conspicuous 
among  these  swaggerers  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  had, 
in  the  late  reign,  been  high  in  favor  and  in  military  com- 
mand, and  was  now  an  indefatigable  agitator  and  conspira- 
tor. In  his  exultation  he  forgot  the  courtesy  which  man 
owes  to  woman.  He  had  more  than  once  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  impertinence  to  the  queen.  He  now 
ostentatiously  put  himself  in  her  way  when  she  took  her 
airing ;  and,  while  all  around  him  uncovered  and  bowed 
low,  gave  her  a  rude  stare,  and  cocked  his  hat  in  her  face. 
The  affront  was  not  only  brutal  but  cowardly.  For  the 
law  had  provided  no  punishment  for  mere  impertinence, 
however  gross ;  and  the  king  was  the  only  gentleman  and 
soldier  in  the  kingdom  who  could  not  protect  his  wife  from 
contumely  with  his  sword.  All  that  the  queen  could  do 
was  to  order  the  park  keepers  not  to  admit  Sir  John  again 
within  the  gates.  But,  long  after  her  death,  a  day  came 
when  he  had  reason  to  wish  that  he  had  restrained  his  in- 
Bolence.  He  found,  by  terrible  proof,  that  of  all  the  Jacob- 
ites, the  most  desperate  assassins  not  excepted,  he  was 
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the  only  one  for  whom  William  felt  an  intense  personal 
aversion.* 

A  few  days  afte)r  this  event  the  rage  of  the  malcontents 
began  to  flame  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  detection  of 
the  conspiracy  of  which  Preston  was  the  chief,  had  brought 
on  a  crisis  in  ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  The  non-juring  bishops 
had,  during  the  year  which  followed  their  deprivation,  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  official'  mansions  which  had  once 
been  their  own.  Burnet  had,  at  Mary's  request,  labored  to 
effect  a  compromise.  His  direct  interference  would  probi- 
ably  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  He  therefore  ju- 
diciously employed  the  agency  of  Eochester,  who  stood 
higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  non-jurors  than  any  states- 
man who  was  not  a  non-juror,  and  of  Trevor,  who,  worth- 
less as  he  was,  had  considerable  influence  with  the  High 
Church  party.  Sancrofk  and  his  brethren  were  informed 
that,  if  they  would  consent  to  perform  their  spiritual  duty, 
to  ordain,  to  institute,  to  confirm,  and  to  w;atch  over  the 
faith  and  the  morality  of  the  priesthood,  a  bill  should  be 
brought  into  Parliament  to  excuse  them  from  taking  the 
oaths.'t  This  offer  was  imprudently  liberal ;  but  those  to 
whom  it  was  made  could  not  consistently  accept  it  For 
in  the  ordination  service,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  serv- 
ice of  the  Church,  William  and  Mary  were  designated  as 
king  and  queen.  The  only  piromise  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  deprived  prelates  was  that  they  would  live  quietly ; 
and  even  this  promise  they  had  not  all  kept  One  of  them 
at  least  had  been  guilty  of  treason,  aggravated  by  impiety. 
He  had,  under  the  strong  fear  of  being  butchered  by  the 
populace,  declared  that  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  France,  and  had  invoked  Ood  to  attest  the 
sincerity  of  this  declaration.  Yet,  a  short  time  after,  he 
had  been  detected  in  plotting  to  bring  a  French  army  into 

^  Welwood*s  Mercurias  Refonnaius,  April  11,  24,  1691 ;  Narcissaa  Lat- 
treU's  Diary,  Aphl,  1691 ;  L'Hermitage,  to  the  States  General,  June  ^{, 
1696;  Calamy*8  Life.  The  story  of  Fenwick's  rudeness  to  Mary  is  told  in 
different  ways.  I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the  most  authentio^  and 
what  is  certainly  the  least  di^g^raoeful  vexvion. 

t  Burnet,  a  71. 
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England ;  and  he  liad  written  to  assroe  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  that  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  his  brethren, 
and  especially  with  Bancroft.  The  Whigs  called  loudly 
for  severity.  Even  the  Toiy  counselors  of  William  owned 
that  indulgence  had  been  carried  to  the  extreme  point 
They  made,  however,  a  last  attempt  to  mediate.  "  Will 
you  and  your  brethren,"  said  Trevor  to  Lloyd,  the  non-jur- 
ing Bishop  of  Norwich,  "disown  all  connection  with  Doe- 
tor  Turner,  and  declare  that  what  he  has  in  his  letters  im- 
puted to  you  is  felse  ?"  Lloyd  evaded  the  question.  It 
was  now  evident  that  William's  forbearance  had  only  em- 
boldened ^he  adversaries  whom  he  had  hoped  to  conciliate. 
Even  Caermarthen,  even  Nottingham,  declared  that  it  was 
high  time  to  fill  the  vacant  sees.* 

Tillotson  was  nominated  to  the  Archbishopric,  and  was 
consecrated  on  Whitsunday,  in  the  Church  of  St  Mary  Le 
Bow.  Compton,  cruelly  mortified,  refused  to  bear  any 
part  in  the  ceremony.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Mew, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  assisted  by  Burnet,  Still- 
ingfleet,  and  Hough.  The  congregation  was  the  most 
splendid  that  had  been  seen  in  any  place  of  worship  since 
the  coronation.  The  queen's  drawing-room  was,  on  that 
day,  deserted.  Most  of  the  peers  who  were  in  town  met 
in  the  morning  at  Bedford  House,  and  went  thence  in  pro- 
cession to  Cheapside.  Norfolk,  Caermarthen,  and  Dorset, 
were  conspicuous  in  the  throng.  Devonshire,  who  was 
impatient  to  see  his  woods  at  Chatsworth  in  their  summer 
beauty,  had  deferred  his  departure  in  order  to  mark  his 
respect  for  Tillotson.  The  crowd  which  lined  the  streets 
greeted  the  new  primate  warmly.  For  he  had,  during 
many  years,  preached  in  the  city ;  and  his  eloquence,  his 
probity,  and  the  singular  gentleness  of  his  temper  and 
manners,  had  made  him  the  favorite  of  the  Londoners.t 

*  Lloyd  to  Sancroft,  Jan.  24,  1C91.  The  letter  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS., 
and  is  printed  in  the  Life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

+  London  Gazette,  June  1,  1C91 ;  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson;  Congratu* 
latory  Poem  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Tillotson  on  his  Promotion,  1691 ;  Vernon 
to  Wharton,  May  28,  and  30,  1G91.  These  letters  to  Wharton  are  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  form  part  of  a  highly  curious  collection,  which  was 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  Baudinel. 
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But  the  congratulations  and  applauses  of  his  friends  oould 
,  not  drown  the  rodr  of  execration  which  the  Jacobites  set 
up.  According  to  them,  he  was  a  thief  who  had  not 
entered  bj  the  door,  but  had  climbed  over  the  fences.  He 
was  a  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  were  not,  who  had 
usurped  the  crook  of  the  good  shepherd,  and  who  might 
well  be  expected  to  leave  the  flock  at  the  mercy  of  every 
wolf.  He  was  an  Arian^  a  Socinian,  a  Deist^  an  Atheist. 
He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases^  and  by  a  show 
of  moral  goodness :  but  he  was  in  truth  a  far  more  dan- 
gerous enemy  of  the  Churcb  than  he  could  have  been  if 
he  had  openly  proclaimed  himself  a  disciple  of  HobbeSy 
and  had  lived  as  loosely  as  Wilmot  He  had  taught  the 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  admired  his  style,  and  who 
were  constantly  seen  round  his  pulpit^  that  ihey  might 
be  very  good  Christians,  and  yet  might  believe  the  account 
of  the  Fall  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  be  allegorical. 
Indeed,  they  might  easily  be  as  good  Christians^  as  he : 
for  he  had  never  been  christened :  his  parents- were  Ana- 
baptists: he  had  lost  their  religion  when  he  was  a  boy; 
and  be  had  never  found  another.  In  ribald  lampo<»is  he  ^V 
was  nicknamed  Undipped  John.  The  parish  register  of 
his  baptism  was  produced  in  vain.  His  enemies  still  con- 
tinued to  complain  that  they  had  lived  to  see  fathers  of 
the  Church  who  never  were  her  children.  They  made  up 
a  story  that  the  queen  had  felt  bitter  remorse  for  the  great 
crime  by  which  she  had  obtained  a  throne,  that  in  her 
agony  she  had  applied  to  Tillotson,  and  that  he  had  com* 
£>rted  her  by  assuring  her  that  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  a  ftituxe  state  would  not  be  eternal.*  The 
aichbiBhop''s  mind  was  naturally  of  'almost  feminine 
delicacy^  and  had  been  rather  softened  than  braced  by  the 

^  Biidk's  IA&  6f  Tinbtaon ;  leslie's  Charge  of  Sodmanism  against  Jk.  - 
TUlotaon  oonaidered,.  by  a  True  Son  of  Che  Ohuroh,  1695;  Hidcea'a  Dia- 
counea  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr.  TiUotaon,  1695  ;  Catalogue  of  Books  of 
the  newest  Faahion,  to  be  Sold  hj  Auction  at  the  Whig's  Ooflbe  Hoos^ 
evidently  printed  in  1693.  More  than  sixty  years  later  Johnson  described  a 
sturdy  Jacobite  as  firmly  oonvinoed  that  Tillotson  died  an  Atlieist;  Idler, 
NalO. 

IV.  c 
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habits  of  a  long  life,  duiiiig  which  contending  sects  and 
fictions  had  agreed  in  speaking  of  his  abilities  with 
admiration,  and  of  his  character  with  esteem.  The  storm 
of  obloquj  which  he  had  to  &ce  for  the  first  time  at 
more  than  sixty  years  of  age  was  too  much  for  him.  His 
spirits  declined :  his  health  gave  way :  yet  he  neither 
flinched  from  his  duty  nor  attempted  to  revenge  himself 
on  his  persecutors.  A  few  days  after  his  consecration, 
some  persons  were  seized  while  dispersing  libels  in  which 
he  was  reviled.  The  law  ofi^rs  of  the  crown  proposed 
to  institute  prosecutions ;  but  he  insisted  that  nobody 
should  be  punished  on  his  account.*  Once,  when  he  had 
company  with  him,  a  sealed  packet  was  put  into  his 
hands:  he  opened  it;  and  out  fell  a  mask.  His  friends 
were  shocked  and  incensed  by  this  cowardly  insult ;  but 
the  archbishop,  trying  to  conceal  his  anguish  by  a  smile, 
pointed  to  the  pamphlets  which  covered  his  table,  and  said 
that  the  reproach  which  the  emblem  of  the  mask  was 
intended  to  convey  might  be  called  gentle  when  compared 
with  other  reproaches  which  he  daily  had  to  endure. 
After  his  death  a  bundle  of  the  savage  lampoons  which 
the  non-jurors  had  circulated  against  him  was  found  among 
his  papers,  with  this  endorsement :  "  I  pray  Otod  forgive 
them:  I  do."t 

The  temper  of  the  deposed  primate  was  very  different. 
•He  seems  to  have  been  under  a  complete  delusion  as  to 
his  own  importance.  The  itnmense  popularity  which  he 
had  enjoyed  three  years  before,  the  prayers  and  tears  of 
the  multitudes  who  had  plunged  into  the  Thames  to 
implore  his  blessing,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
sentinels  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  his  health  under  the 
windows  of  his  prison,  the  mighty  roar  of  joy  which  had 
risen  from  Palace  Yard  on  the  morning  of  his  acquittal, 
the  triumphant  night  when  every  window  from  Hyde 
Park  to  Mile  End  had  exhibited  seven  candles,  the  mid- 

^  Tillotson  to  Lady  Rusael,  Judo  23,  1691. 

I  Birch's  Life  of  Tillotson ;  Memorials  of  Tillotson,  by  his  pupil,  John 
Beardmore;  Sherlock's  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Temple  Church,  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  169}. 
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most  and  tallest  emblematical  of  him,  were  6till  fresh  in 
his  recoUeotion ;  nor  had  he  the  wisdom  to  peroeiye  that 
all  this  homage  had  been  paid,  not  to  his  person^  but  to 
that  religion  and  to  those  lib^iies  of  which  he  was,  for  a 
moment,  the  representative.  The  extreme  tenderness  with 
which  the  new  government  had  long  persisted  in  treating 
him  seems  to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  errc»r.  That  a 
succession  of  conciliatory  messages  was  sent  to  him  &om 
Kensington,  that  he  was  offered  terms  so  liberal  as  to  be 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  that  his  cold  and.uncourteous  answers 
could  not  tire  out  the  royal  indulgence,  that^  in  spite  of 
the  loud  clamors  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the  provocations 
daily  given  by  the  Jacobites,  he  was  residing,  fifteen 
months  after  deprivation,  in  the  metropolitan  palace,  these 
things  seemed  to  him  to  indicate,  not  the  lenity,  but  the 
timidity  of  the  ruling  powers.  He  appears  to  have  flat- 
tered himself  that  they  would  not  dare  to  eject  him.  The 
news,  therefore,  that  his  see  had  been  filled,  threw  him 
into  a  passion  which  lasted  as  long  as  his  life,  and  which 
hurried  him  into  many  foolish  and  unseemly  actions. 
Tillotson,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed,  went  to  Lambeth 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able,  by  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, to  soothe  the  irritation  of  which  he  was  the  innocent 
cause.  He  staid  long  in  the  antechamber,  and  sent  in 
his  name  by  several  servants:  but  Sancroft  would  noir 
even  return  an  answer.*  Three  weeks  passed;  and  still 
the  deprived  archbishop  showed  no  disposition  to  move. 
At  lengdi  he  received  an  order  intimating  to  him  the 
royal  pleasure  that  he  should  quit  the  dwelling  which  had 
long  ceased  to  be  his  own,  and  in  which  he  was  only  a 
guest.  He  resented  this  order  bitterly,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  obey  it.  He  would  stay  till  he  was  pulled 
out  by  the  sheriff's  officers.  He  woidd  defend  himself  at 
law  as  long  as  he  could  do  so  without  putting  in  any  plea 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  usurp0».t    The  case 

*1VhartOB'B  Collectanea,'  quoted  in  Birch's  Liib  of  TiUotson. 
f  Wharton's  Collectanea  quoted  in  D'Oyl/a  Life  of  Sancroft;  KaMtous 
LattreU'B  Diaiy. 
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was  so  clear  that  he  could  not^  by  any  artiflcQ  of  chicanery, 
obtain  more  than  a  short  delay.  When  judgment  had  been 
given  against  him,  he  left  the  palace,  but  directed  his 
steward  to  retain  possession.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  steward  was  taken  into  custody  and  heavily  fined. 
Tillotson  sent  a  kind  message  to  assure  his  predecessor 
that  the  fine  should  not  be  exacted.  But  Sahcroft  was 
determined  to  have  a  grievance,  and  would  pay  the 
money.* 

From  that  time  the  great  object  of  the  narrow-minded 
and  peevish  old  man  was  to  tear  in  pieces  the  Church  of 
which  he  had  been  the  chief  minister.    It  was  in  vain  that 
some  of  those  non-jurors,  whose  virtue,  ability  and  learning 
were  the  glory  of  their  party,  remonstrated  against  his  de- 
sign.    "Our   deprivation" — such  was  the  reasoning  of 
Ken — "is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  a  nullity.     We  are,  and 
shall  be,  till  we  die  or  resign,  the  true  bishops  of  our  sees. 
Those  who  assume  our  titles  and  functions  will  incur  the 
guilt  of  schism.    But  with  us,  if  we  act  as  becomes  ua,  the 
schism  will  die;  and  in  the  next  generation  the  unity  of 
the  Church  will  be  restored.     On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
consecrate  bishops  to  succeed  us,  the  breach  may  last 
through  ages,  and  we  shall  be  justly  held  accountable,  not 
indeed  for  its  origin,  but  for  its  continuance."     These  con- 
siderations ought,  on  Bancroft's  own  principles,  to  have 
had  decisive  weight  with  him :  but  his  angry  passions  pre- 
vailed.   Ken  quietly  retired  from  the  venerable  palace  of 
Weils.     He  had  done,  he  said,  with  strife,  and  should 
henceforth  vent  his  feeling  not  in  dispute  but  in  hymns. 
His  charities  to  the  unhappy  of  all  persuasions,  especially 
to  the  followers  of  Monmouth   and  to  the  persecuted 
Huguenots,  had  been  so  large  that  his  whole  private  for- 
tune consisted  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  library 
which  he  could  not  bear  to  sell.    But  Thomas  Thynne, 
Viscount  Weymouth,  though  not  a  non-juror,  did  himself 
honor  by  offering  to  the  most  virtuous  of  the  non-jurors  a 
a  tranquil  and  dignified  asylum  in  the  princely  mansion  of 

♦  The  Lambeth  manuscript,  quoted  in  D'Oyly's  Life  of  Sancroft ;  Narcissus 
LuttrelVs  Diaiy;  Veraon  to  Wharton,  Juue  9,  11,  1G91. 
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Longleat.  There  Ken  passed  a  happy  and  honored  old 
age,  during  which ,  he  never  regretted  the  sacrifice  which 
he  had  made  to  what  he  thought  his  duty,  and  yet  con- 
stantly became  more  and  more  indulgent  to  those  whose 
views  of  duty  differed  fix)m  his.^ 

Bancroft  was  of  a  very  different  temper.  He  had,  in- 
deed, as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  man  whom  a  revolu- 
tion has  ever  hurled  down  fix>m  an  exalted  station.  He 
had  at  Fressingfield,  in  Suffolk,  a  patrimonial  estate, 
which,  together  with  what  he  had  saved  during  a  primacy 
of  twelve  years,  enabled  him  to  live,  not  indeed  as  he  had 
lived  when  he  was  the  first  peer  of  Parliament,  but  in  the 
style  of  an  opulent  country  gentleman.  He  retired  to  his 
hereditary  .abode ;  and  there  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  brooding  over  his  wrongs.  Aversion  to  the  Established 
Church  became  as  strong  a  feeling  in  him  as  it  had  been 
in  Martin  Marprelate.  He  considered  all  who  remained  in 
communion  with  her  as  heathens  and  publicans.  He  nick- 
named Tillotson  the  Mufti.  In  the  room  which  was  used  as 
a  chapel  at  Fressingfield  no  person  who  had  taken  the  oaths, 
or  who  attended  the  ministry  of  any  divine  who  had  taken 
the  oaths,  was  suffered  to  pturtake  of  the  sacred  bread  and 
wine.  A  distinction,  however,  was  made  between  two 
classes  of  offenders.  A  layman  who  remained  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  was  permitted  to  be  present 
while  prayers  were  read,  and  was  excluded  only  from  the 
highest  of  Christian  mysteries.  But  with  clergymen  who 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  sovereigns  in  possession  San- 
croft  would  not  even  pray.  He  took  care  that  the  rule 
which  he  had  laid  down  should  be  widely  known,  and, 
both  by  precept  and  by  example,  taught  his  followers  to 
look  on  the  most  orthodox,  the  most  devout,  the  most 
virtuous  of  those  who  acknowledged  William's  authority 
with  a  feeling  similar  to  that  with  which  the  Jew  regarded 
the  Samaritan.-j"    Such  intolerance  would  have  been  re- 

•  See  a  letter  of  R  Nelson,  deted  Feb.  21, 17  JJ,  in  the  appendix  to  BT. 
KarehalTt  Ddbnee  of  oor  ConsUtution  in  Church  and  State,  1717 ;  Hawkina*a 
Life  of  Ken;  life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

,  f  See  a  paper  dicUted  by  him  on  the  16th  of  Nov.  1693,  in  Wagstaflfe's 
istter  from  Suilblk. 
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prehensible,  even  iil  a  man  contending  for  a  great  prin- 
ciple. Bat  Sancioft  was  contending  merely  for  a  name. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  of  Begency.  He  was 
perfectly  willing  to  transfer  the  whole  kingly  power  from 
James  to  William.  The  question  which,  to  this  smallest 
and  sourest  of  minds,  seemed  important  enough  to  jus- 
tify the  excommunicating  of  ten  thousand  priests  and  of 
five  millions  of  laymen  was,  whether  the  magistrate  to 
whom  the  whole  kingly  power  was  transferred  should  as- 
sume the  kingly  title.  Nor  could  Sancroft  bear  to  tljink 
that  the  animosity  which  he  had  excited  would  die  with 
himself.  Having  done  all  that  he  could  to  make  the  feud 
bitter,  he  determined  to  make  it  eternal.  A  list  of  the 
divines  who  had  been  ejected  from  their  benefices  was 
sent  by  him  to  Saint  Germains  with  a  request  that  James 
would  nominate  two  who  might  keep  up  the  episcopal 
succession.  James,  well  pleased,  doubtless,  to  see  another 
sect  added  to  that  multitude  of  sects  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  consider  as  the  reproach  of  Protestantism,  named 
two  fierce  and  uncompromising  non-jurors,  Hickes  and 
Wagstaffe,  the  former  recommended  by  Sancroft,  the  latter 
recommended  by  Lloyd,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Norwich.* 
Such  was  the  origin  of  a  schismatical  hierarchy,  which, 
having,  during  a  short  time,  excited  alarm,  soon  sank  into 
obscurity  and  contempt,  but  which,  in  obscurity  and  con- 
tempt, continued  to  drag  on  a  languid  existence  during 
several  generations.  The  little  Church,  without  temples, 
revenues  or  dignities,  was  even  more  distracted  by  internal 
disputes  than  the  great  Church,  which  retained  possession 
of  cathedrals,  tithes  and  peerages.  Some  non-jurors  leaned 
toward  the  ceremonial  of  Eome :  others  would  not  tolerate 
the  slightest  departure  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Altar  was  set  up  against  altar.  One  phantom  prelate  pro- 
nounced the  consecration  of  another  phantom  prelate  un- 
canonical.  At  length  the  pastors  were  left  absolutely 
without  flocks.  One  of  these  lords  spiritual  very  wisely 
turned  surgeon :  another  left  what  he  had  called  his  see 

*  Keltlewell's  Life,  iii.  59. 
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and  settled  in  Ireland ;  and  at  length,  in  1805,  the  last  bishop 
of  that  society  which  had  proudly  claimed  to  be  the  only 
true  Church  of  England  dropped  unnotioed  into  the  grave.* 

The  places  of  the  bishops  who  had  been  ejected  with 
Bancroft  were  filled  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  govem- 
ment  Patrick  succeeded  the  traitor  Turner.  Fowler  went 
to  Gloucester.  Bichard  Cumberland,  an  aged  divine,  who 
had  no  interest  at  court,  and  whose  only  recommendations 
were  hia  piety  and  erudition,  was  astonished  by  learning 
from  a  newsletter  which  he  found  on  the  table  of  a  coffee- 
house that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the  See  of  Peter- 
borough.f  Beveridge  was  selected  to  succeed  Ken :  he  con- 
sented ;  and  the  appointment  was  actually  announced  in  the 
London  Gkizette.  But  Beveridge,  though  an  honest,  was  not 
a  strong-minded  man.  Some  Jacobites  expostulated  with 
him:  some  reviled  him:  his  heart  failed  him ;  and  he  re- 
tracted. While  the  non-jurors  were  rejoicing  in  this  victory; 
he  changed  his  mind  again ;  but  too  late.  Hehad  by  his  ir* 
resolution  forfeited  the  &vor  of  William,  andnever  obtained 
a  miter  till  Anne  was  on  the  throne.:t  ^^  bishopric  of  Bath 
and  Wells  was  bestowed  on  Bichard  Kidder,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable attainments  and  blameless  character,  but  suspected 
of  a  leaning  toward  Presbyterianism.  About  the  same 
time  Sharp,  the  highest  church-man  that  had  been  zealous 
for  the  Comprehension,  and  the  lowest  churchman  that  felt  a 
scruple  about  succeeding  a  deprived  prelate,  accepted  the 
Archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh.§ 

In  consequence  of  the  elevation  of  Tillotson  to  the  See 

*  See  D'Ojlj^  Life  of  Sancroft»  Hallam's  Ckmstitutional  Histoiy,  and  Dr. 
Lnthbury's  Histoiy  of  the  Non-jurors. 

t  See  the  autobiographj  of  his  descendant  and  namesake  the  dramatist 
See  also  Onslow's  note  on  Burnet,  ii.  76. 

i  Vindication  of  their  Majesties'  authoritj  to  fill  the  sees  of  the  deprived 
Bishops,  Uaj  20,  1691 ;  London  Gazette,  April  27,  and  June  16,  1691 ; 
Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  May  1691.  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  are  two 
letters  Irom  Jacobites  to  Beveridge,  one  mild  and  decent,  the  other  sonni- 
lous  even  bejond  the  ordinary  scurrility  of  the  non-jurors.  The  former  will 
bo  found  in  ttie  life  of  Ken  by  a  Layman. 

§  It  does  not  seem  ^ite  dear  whether  Sharp's  scruple  about  the  deprived 
prelates  was  a  scruple  of  conscience  or  merely  a  scruple  of  delicaoy.  See 
his  Life  by  bis  Son. 
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of  Oanterbury,  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's  became  vacant 
As  soon  as  the  name  of  the  new  dean  was  known,  a  clamor 
broke  forth  such  as  perhaps  no  ecclesiastical  appointment 
has  ever  produced,  a  clamor  made  up  of  yells  of  hatred, 
of  hisses  of  contempt,  and  of  shouts  of  triumphant  and 
half  insulting  welcome:  for  the  new  dean  was  William 
Sherlock. 

The  jitory  of  his  conversion  deserves  to  be  fully  told : 
for  it  throws  great  light  on  the  character  of  the  parties 
which  then  divided  the  ChiLrch  and  the  State.  Sherlock 
was,  in  influence  and  reputation,  though  not  in  rank,  the 
foremost  man  among  the  non-jurors.  His  authority  and 
example  had  induced  some  of  his  brethren,  who  had  at 
first  wavered,  to  design  their  benefices.  The  day  of  sus- 
pension came:  the  day  of  deprivation  came;  and  still  he 
was  firm.  He  seemed  to  have  found,  in  the  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  and  in  meditation  on  the  invisible  world,  am- 
ple compensation  for  all  his  losses.  While  ezduded  from 
the  pulpit  where  his  eloquence  had  once  delighted  the 
learned  and  polite  inmates  of  the  Temple,  he  wrote  that 
celebrated  Treatise  on  Death  which,  during  many  years, 
stood  next  to  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man  in  the  book-cases 
of  serious  Arminians.  Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  sus- 
pected that  his  resolution  was  giving  way.  He  declared 
that  he  would  be  no  party  to  a  schism :  he  advised  those 
who  sought  his  counsel  not  to  leave  their  parish  churches: 
nay,  finding  that  the  law  which  had  ejected  him  firom  his 
cure  did  not  interdict  him  from  performing  divine  service, 
he  officiated  at  Saint  Dunstan's,  and  there  prayed  for  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  The  apostolical  injunction,  he 
said,  was  that  prayers  should  be  made  for  all  in  authority ; 
and  William  and  Mary  were  visibly  in  authority.  His 
Jacobite  fiiends  loudly  blamed  his  inconsistency.  How, 
they  asked,  if  you  admit  that  the  Apostle  speaks  in  this 
passage  of  actual  authority,  can  you  maintain  that,  in  other 
passages  of  a  similar  kind,  he  speaks  only  of  legitimate 
authority?  Or  how  can  you,  without  sin,  designate  as 
king,  in  a  solemn  address  to  God,  one  whom  you  can  not, 
without  sin,  promise  to  obey  as  king?     These  reason- 
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ings  were  unanswerable ;  and  Sherlock  soon  began  to  think 
them  so :  but  the  conclusion,  to  which  they  led  him  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  were 
meant  to  lead  him.  He  hesitated,  however,  till  a  new  light 
flashed  on  his  mind  fix>m  a  quarter  from  which  there  was 
little  reason  to  expect  any  thing  but  tenfold  darkness.  In 
the  reign  of  James  the  First,  Doctor  John  Overall,  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  had  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  rights 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  governors.  This  treatise  had 
been  solemnly  approved  by  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  might  therefore  be  considered  as  an 
authoritative  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  copy  of  the  manuscript  was  in  Sancroftb 
possession ;  and  he,  soon  after  the  Bevolution,  sent  it  to 
the  press.  He  hoped,  doubtless,  that  the  publication 
would  injure  the  new  government ;  but  he  was  lamentably 
disappointed.  The  book  indeed  condemned  all  resistance 
in  terms  as  strong  as  he  could  himself  have  used :  but  one 
passage  which  had  escaped  his  notice  was  decisive  against 
himself  and  his  fellow  schismatics.  OveraU,  and  the  two 
Convocations  which  had  given  their  sanction  to  Overall's 
teaching,  pronoimced  that  a  government^  which  had  Orig- 
inated in  rebellion,  ought,  when  thoroughly  settled,  to  be 
considered  as  ordained  by  Qx)d  and  to  be  obeyed  by  Chris- 
tian men.*    Sherlock  read,  and  was  convinced.    His  ven- 


*  See  OreraU^s  Gonvocatioa  Book,  chapter  28.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or 
more  to  the  poipose  than  his  language  : 

"When,  haying  attained  their  ungodly  desires^  whether  ambitious  kings 
by  bringing  anj  country  into  their  subjection,  or  disloyal  subjects  by  rebel- 
lions rising  against  their  natural  sovereigns,  they  have  established  any  of 
the  said  degenerate  governments  among  their  people,  the  authority  either  so 
uijusUy  established ;  or  wrung  by  force  from  the  true  and  lawful  possessor, 
being  always  God's  authority,  and  therefore  receiving  no  impeachment  by 
the  wickedness  of  those  that  have  it,  is  ever,  when  such  alterations  are 
thoroughly  settled,  to  be  reverenced  and  obeyed;  and  the  people  of  all  sorts, 
as  well  of  the  deigy  as  of  the  laity,  are  to  be  subject  unto  it,  not  only  for 
fear,  but  likewise  for  consoienoe'  sake." 

Then  follows  the  canon: 

"  If  any  man  shall  affinn  that,  when  any  such  new  forms  of  government, 
begun  by  rebellion,  are  after  thoroughly  settled,  the  authority  in  them  is 
not  of  Gk>d,  or  that  any  who  live  within  the  territories  of  any  sooh  new 
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erable  mother  the  Church  had  spoken;  and  he,  with  the 
docili^  of  a  child,  accepted  her  decree.  The  government 
which  had  sprang  from  the  Bevolution  migh^  at  least 
since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  -flight  of  James  from 
Ireland,  be  &irl7  called  a  settled  govemment,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  passively  obeyed  till  it  should  be  subverted 
by  another  revolution  and  succeeded  by  another  settled 
government 

Sherlock  took  the  oaths,  and  speedily  published,  in  just- 
tification  of  his  conduct,  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Case  of 
Allegiance  to  Sovereign  Powers  stated.  The  sensation  pro- 
duced by  this  work  was  immense.  Dryden's  Hind  and 
Panther  had  not  rais^  so  great  an  uproar.  Halifiix's  Let- 
ter to  a  Dissenter  had  not  called  forth  so  many  answers. 
The  replies  to  the  doctor,  the  vindications  of  the  doctor^ 
the  pasquinades  on  the  doctor,  would  fill  a  library.  The 
damor  redoubled  when  it  was  known  that  the  convert  had 
not  only  been  reappointed  Mai^ter  of  the  Temple,  but  had 
accepted  the  Deanery  of  Saint  Paul's,  which  had  become 
vacant  in  consequence  of  the  deprivation  of  Sancroft  and 
the  promotion  of  Tillotson.  The  rage  of  the  non-jurors 
amounted  almost  to  frenzy.  Was  it  not  enough,  they 
asked,  to  desert  the  true  and.pure  Church,  in  this  her  hour 
of  sorrow  and  peril,  without  also  slandering  her  ?  It  was 
easy  to  understand  why  a  greedy,  cowardly  hypocrite 
should  refuse  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  usurper  as  long  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  rightful  king  would  be  restored, 
and  should  make  haste  to  swear  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Such  tergiversation  in  times  of  civil  discord  was 
nothing  new.  What  was  new  was  that  the  turncoat  should 
try  to  throw  his  own  guilt  and  shame  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  should  proclaim  that  she  had  taught  him  to 
turn  against  the  weak  who  were  in  the  right,  and  to  cringe 
to  the  powerful  who  were  in  the  wrong.  Had  such  indeed 
been  her  doctrine  or  her  practice  in  evil  days  ?  Had  she 
abandoned  her  Eoyal  Martyr  in  the  prison  or  on  the  scaf- 


iprovernmenta  are  not  bound  to  bo  subject  to  God's  authority  which  is  there 
executed,  but  may  rebel  against  the  same,  he  doth  greatly  err." 
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fold  ?  Had  she  enjoined  her  children  to  pay  obedience  to 
thie  Bump  or  to  the  Protector?  Yet  was  the  govemment 
of  the  Bump  or  of  the  Protector  less  entitled  to  be  called 
a  settled  govemment  than  the  govemment  of  William  and 
Mary  ?  Had  not  the  battle  of  Worcester  been  as  great  a 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Stuart  as  the  battle  of 
the  Boy  ue  ?  Had  not  the  chances  of  a  Bestoration  seemed 
as  small  in  1667  as  they  could  seem  to  any  judicious  man 
in  1691  ?  In  spite  of  invectives  and  sarcasms,  however, 
there  was  Overall's  treatise:  there  were  the  approving 
votes  of  the  two  Convocations ;  and  it  was  much  easier  to 
rail  at  Sherlock  than  to  explain  away  either  the  treatise  or 
the  votes.  One  writer  maintained  that  by  a  thoroughly 
settled  govemment  must  have  been  meant  a  govemment 
of  which  the  title  was  uncontested.  Thus,  he  said,  the 
govemment  of  the  United  Provinces  became  a  settled  gov- 
ernment  when  it  was  recognized  by  Spain,  and,  but  for 
that  recognition,  would  never  have  been  a  settled  govem- 
ment to  the  end  of  time.  Another  casuist,  somewhat  less 
austere,  pronounced  that  a.  government,  wrongful  in  its 
origin,  might  become  a  settled  govemment  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century.  On  the  thirteenth  of  February  1789,  there- 
fore, and  not  a  day  earlier.  Englishmen  would  be  at  lil^rty 
to  swear-allegiance  to  a  government  sprung  from  the  Bevo- 
lution.  The  history  of  the  chosen  people  was  ransacked 
for  precedents.  Was  Eglon's  a  settled  govemment  when 
Ehud  stabbed  him  ?  Was  Joram!s'  a  settled  govemment 
when  Jehu  shot  him  ?  But  the  leading  case  was  that  of 
Atbaliah.  It  was  indeed  a  case  which  furnished  the  mal- 
contents with  many  happy  and  pungent  allusions ;  a  king- 
dom treacherously  seized  by  a  usurper  near  in  blood  to 
the  throne ;  the  rightful  prince  long  dispossessed ;  a  part 
of  the  sacerdotal  order  tme,  through,  many  disastrous  years, 
to  the  Boyal  House ;  a  counter-revolution  at  length  effected 
by  the  High  Priest  at  the  head  of  the  Levites.  Who,  it 
was  asked,  would  dare  to  blame  the  heroic  pontiff  who  had 
restored  the  heir  of  David  ?  Yet  was  not  the  govemment 
of  Athaliah  as  firmly  settled  as  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange? 
Hundreds  of  pages  written  at  this  time  about  the  rights 
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of  Joash  and  the  bold  enterprise  of  Jehoiada  are  molder- 
ing  in  the  ancient  book-cases  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
While  Sherlock  was  thus  fiercely  attacked  by  his  old  Mends, 
he  was  not  lefb  unmolested  by  his  old  enemiea.  Some  ve- 
hement Whigs,  among  whom  Julian  Johnson  was  conspic- 
uous, declared  that  Jaoobitism  itself  was  respectable  when 
compared  with  the  vile  doctrine  which,  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Convocation  Book.  That  passive  obedience  was  due 
to  kings  was  doubtless  an  absurd  and  pernicious  notion. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  respect  the  consistency  and 
fortitude  of  men  who  thought  themselves  bound  to  bear 
true  allegiance,  at  all  hazards,  to  an  unfortunate,  a  deposed, 
an  exiled  oppressor.  But  the  theory  which  Sherlock  had 
learned  from  Overall  was  unmixed  baseness  and  wicked* 
ness.  A  cause  was  to  be  abandoned,  not  because  it  was 
unjust,  but  because  it  was  improsperous.  Whether  James 
had  been  a  tyrant  or  had  been  the  father  of  his  people  was 
quite  immaterial .  If  he  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  we . 
should  have  been  bound  as  Christians  to  be  hi&dlaves.  He 
had  lost  it ;  and  we  were  bound  as  Christians  to  be  his  foes. 
Other  Whigs  congratulated  the  proselyte  on  having  come, 
by  whatever  road,  to  a  right  practical  conclusion,  but  could 
not  refrain  from  sneering  at  the  history  which  he  gave  of 
his  conversion.  He  was,  they  said,  a  man  of  eminent  learn- 
ing and  abilities.  He  had  studied  the  question  of  allegiance 
long  and  deeply.  He  had  written  much  about  it.  Several 
months  had  been  allowed  him  for  reading,  prayer  and  re- 
flection before  he  incurred  suspension,  severd  months  more 
before  he  incurred  deprivation.  He  had  formed  an  opinion 
for  which  he  had  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom :  ho  had  taught  that  opinion  to  others ;  and  he  had 
then  changed  that  opinion  solely  because  he  had  discovered 
that  it  had  been,  not  refuted,  but  dogmatically  pronounced 
erroneous  by  the  two  Convocations  more  than  eighty  years 
before.  Surely,  this  was  to  renounce  all  liberty  of  private 
judgment,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  Synods  of  Canterbury  and 
York  an  infallibility  which  the  Church  of  England  had 
declared  that  even  (Ecumenical  Councils  could  not  justly 
claim.    If,  it  was  sarcastically  said,  all  our  notions  of  right 
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and  wrong,  in  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being 
of  society,  are  to  be  suddenlj  altered  by  a  few  lines  of 
manuscript  found  in  a  comer  of  the  library  at  Lambeth,  it 
is  surely  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
humble  Christians,  that  all  the  documents  to  which  this  sort 
of  authority  belongs  should  be  rummaged  out  and  sent  to 
the  press  as  soon  as  possible :  for,  unless  this  be  done,  we 
may  aD,  like  the  doctor  when  he  refused  the  oaths  last 
year,  be  committing^  sins  in  the  fuU  persuasion  that  we  are 
discharging  duties.    In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Oon vocation  Book  furnished  Sherlock  with  any  thing 
more  than  a  pretext  for  doing  what  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  do.    The  united  force  of  reason  and  interest  had 
doubtless  convinced  him  that  his  passions  and  prejudices 
had  led  him  into  a  great  error.    That  error  he  determined 
to  recant ;  and  it  cost  him  less  to  say  that  his  opinion  had 
been  changed  by  newly-discovered  evidence,  than  that  he 
had  formed  a  wrong  judgment  with  all  the  materials  for 
the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  before  him.    The  popular 
belief  was  that  his  retractation  was  the  effect  of  the  tears, 
expostulations  and  reproaches  of  his  wife.     The  lady's 
spirit  was  high ;  her  authority  in  the  family  was  great ; 
and  she  cared  much  more  about  her  house  and  her  carriage, 
the  plenty  of  her  table,  and  the  prospects  of  her  children, 
than  about  the  patriarchal  origin  of  government  or  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Abdication.    She  had,  it  was  asserted, 
given  her  husband  no  peace  by  day  or  by  night  till  he  had 
got  over  his  scruples.    In  letters,  fables,  songs,  dialogues 
without  number,  her  powers  of  seduction  and  intimidation 
were  malignantly  extolled.    She  was  Xanthippe  pouring 
water  on  the  head  of  Socrates.    She  was  Dalilah  shearing 
Samson.    She  was  Eve  forcing  the  forbidden  fruit  into 
Adam's  mouth.    She  was  Job's  wife,  imploring  her  ruined 
lord,  who  sate  scraping  himself  among  the  ashes,  not  to 
curse  and  die,  but  to  swear  and  live.    While  the  ballad- 
makers  celebrated  the  victory  of  Mrs.  Sherlock,  another 
class  of  assailants  fell  on  the  theological  reputation  of  her 
spouse.    Till  he  took  the  oaths,  he  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  most  orthodox  of  divined.    But  the  captious 
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and  malignant  critdcism  to  which  his  writings  were  now 
subjected  would  have  found  heresy  in  the  Sennpn  on  the 
Mount ;  and  he,  unfortunately,  was  rash  enough  to  publish, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  outcry  against  his  political 
tergiversation  was  loudest^  his  thoughts  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity.  It  is  probable  that,  at  another  time,  his  wot'k 
would  have  been  hailed  by  good  Ghurehmen  as  a  triumph- 
ant answer  to  the  Socinians  and  Sabellians.  But,  unhap- 
pily, in  his  zeal  against  Socinians  and  Sabellians,  he  used 
expressions  which  might  be  construed  into  Tritheism.  Can- 
did judges  would  have  remembered  that  the  true  path  was 
closely  pressed  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  by  error,  and 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep  &r  enough  from  dag- 
ger on  one  side  without  going  very  dose  to  danger  on  the 
other.  But  candid  judges  Sherlock  was  not  likely  to  find 
among  the  Jacobites.  His  old  allies  affirmed  that  he  had 
incuirei  all  the  fearful  penalties  denounced  in  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  against  those  who  divide  the  substance.  Bulky 
quartos  were  written  to  prove  that  he  held  the  existence 
of  three  distinct  Deities;  and  some  facetious  malcontents, 
who  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  the  Catholic 
verity,  amused  the  town  by  lampoons  in  English  and  Latin 
on  his  heterodoxy.  '*  We,"  said  one  of  these  jesters, 
"  plight  our  feith  to  one  king,  and  call  one  God  to  attest 
our  promise.  We  can  not  think  it  strange  that  there  should 
be  more  than  one  king  to  whom  the  doctor  has  sworn  al- 
legiance, when  we  consider  that  the  doctor  has  more  gods 
than  one  to  swear  by."  * 

*  A  list  of  all  the  pieces  which  I  have  read  relating  to  Sherlock's  apostasy 
would  fatigue  the  reader.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  different  kinds.  Parkin- 
son's Examination  of  Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  1691 ;  Answer  to 
Dr.  Sherlock's  Case  of  Allegiance,  by  a  London  Apprentice,  1691 ;  the  Rea- 
sons of  the  New  Convert's  taking  the  Oaths  to  the  present  Government, 
1691;  Utrum  horum?  or  God's  ways  of  disposing  of  Kingdoms,  and  some 
Clergymen's  ways  of  disposing  of  them,  1691 ;  Sherlock  and  Xanthippe, 
1G91 ;  Saint  Paul's  Triumph  in  his  Sufferings  for  Christ,  by  Matthew  Bryan, 
LL.D.,  dedfcatcd  Ecclesiae  sub  cmco  gcmenti;  A  Word  to  a  wavering  Le- 
vite ;  The  Trimming  Court  Divine  ;  Proteus  Ecclesiasticus,  or  Observations 
on  Dr.  Sh— 's  late  Case  of  Allegiance ;  the  Weasil  Uncased ;  A  Whip  for  the 
WecLsil ;  the  Anti-Weasils.  Numerous  allusions  to  Sherlock  and  his  wife 
will  be  found  in  the  ribald  writings  of  Tom  Brown,  Tom  Durfey,  and  Ned 
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Sherlock  would,  perhaps,  have  doubted  whether  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  had  submitted  was  entitled  to  be 
called  a  settled  government,  if  he  had  known  all  the  dangers 
by  which  it  was  threatened.  SciEurcely  had  Preston's  plot 
been  detected,  when  a  new  plot,  of  a  very  different  kind 
was  formed  in  the  camp,  in  the  navy,  in  the  treasury,  in 
the  very  bedchamber  of  the  king.  This  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty has,  through  five  generations^  been  gradually  unvailing, 
but  is  not  yet  entirely  unvailed.  Some  parts  which  are 
still  obflcure  may  possibly,  by  the  discoveries  of  letters 
or  diaries  now  reposing  under  the  dust  of  a  century  and  a 
hal^  be  made  cle^  to  our  posterity.  The  materials,  how- 
ever, which  are  at  present  accessible,  are  sufficient  for  the 

Ward.  See  Life  of  Jamea^  ii  318.  Several  carious  lettera  aboat  Sherlock's 
apostasy  are  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  I  will  give  two  or  three  specimens 
of  the  rhTmes  which  the  Case  of  Allegiance  called  forth : 

'*  When  Eve  the  fruit  had  tasted, 
She  to  her  husband  hasted, 

And  chuck'd  him  oa  the  chin-a. 
Dear  Bud,  quoth  she,  come  taste  this  fruit ; 
Twill  finely  with  your  palate  suit, 
T6  eat  it  is  r.o  sin-a.** 

"  As  moddj  Job,  in  shirtless  caae^ 
With  cdlyflowers  all  o'er  his  &oe, 

Did  on  the  dunghiU  languish, 
His  spouse  thus  whispers  in  his  ear. 
Swear,  husband,  as  jou  love  me,  swear, 
T  will  ease  you  of  your  anguish.'' 

"  At  first  he  had  doubt,  and  therefore  did  pray 
That  heaven  would  instruct  him  in  tho  right  wcj, 
Whether  Jemmy  or  William  he  ought  to  ob^, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

**  The  pass  at  the  Boyne  determin'd  that  case; 
And  precept  to  Providence  then  did  give  place; 
To  change  his  opinion  he  thought  no  disgrace; 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

''But  this  with  the  Scripture  can  never  agree. 
As  by  HoSea  the  eighth  and  the  fourth  you  may  see ; 
'They  have  set  up  kings,  but  yet  not  by  me,' 
Which  nobody  can  deny." 
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constraction  of  a  nairatiye  not  to  be  read  without  shame 
and  loathing.* 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  spring  of  1690,  Shrewsbury, 
irritated  by  finding  his  counsels  rejected,  and  those  of  his 
Tory  rivals  followed,  suffered  himself  in  a  &tal  hour,  to 
be  drawn  into  a  correspondence  with  the  banished  &mily. 
We  have  seen  also  by  what  cruel  sufferings  of  body  and 
mind  he  expiated  his  &ult  Tortured  by  remorse,  and  by 
disease  the  effect  of  remorse,  he  had  quitted  the  court ;  but 
he  had  left  behind  him  men  whose  principles  were  not  less 
lax  than  his,  and  whose  hearts  were  £ur  harder  and  colder. 

Early  in  1691,  some  of  these  men  began  to  hold  secret 
communications  with  Saint  G^rmains.  Wicked  and  base 
as  their  conduct  was,  there  was  in  it  nothing  surprising. 
They  did  after  their  kind.  The  times  were  troubled.  A 
thick  doud  was  upon  the  future.  The  most  sagacious  and 
experienced  politician  could  not  see  with  any  clearness 
three  xponths  before  him.  To  a  man  of  virtue  and  honor, 
indeed,  this  mattered  little.  His  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
morrow  might  bring  forth  might  make  him  anxious,  but 
could  not  make  him  perfidious.  Though  left  in  utter  dark- 
ness as  to  what  concerned  his  interests,  he  had  the  sure 
guidance  of  Lis  principles.  But,  unhappily,  men  of  virtue 
and  honor  were  not  numerous  among  the  courtiers  of  that 
age.  Whitehall  had  been,  during  thirty  years,  a  seminary 
of  every  public  and  private  vice,  and  swarmed  with  low- 
minded,  double-dealing,  self-seeking  politicians.  These  poli- 
ticians now  acted  as  it  was  natural  that  men  profoundly  im- 
moral should  act  at  a  crisis  of  which  none  could  predict  the 
issue.  Some  of  them  might  have  a  slight  predilection  for 
William ;  others  a  slight  predilection  for  James ;  but  it  was 
not  by  any  such  predilection  that  the  conduct  of  any  of  the 
breed  was  guided.  If  it  had  seemed  certain  that  William 
would  stand,  they  would  all  have  been  for  William.  If  it 
had  seemed  certain  that  James  would  be  restored,  they 


*  The  chief  authority  for  this  part  of  my  hiatory  is  the  Life  of  James,  par- 
ticularly the  highly  important  and  interesting  passage  which  begins  at  page 
444,  and  ends  at  page  450,  of  the  second  volume. 
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would  all  liave  been  for  James.  But  what  was  to  be  done 
when  the  chances  appeared  to  be  almost  exactly  balanced? 
There  were  honest  men  of  one  party  who  would'  have  an- 
swered, To  stand  by  the  true  king  and  the  true  Church,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Laud,  There  were  honest 
men  of  the  other  party  who  would  have  answered,  To 
stand  by  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion, and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  them  like  Sidney.  But 
such  consistency  was  unintelligible  to  many  of  the  noble 
and  the  powerful.  Their  object  was  to  be  safe  in  every 
event  They  therefore  openly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  one  king,  and  secretly  plighted  their  word  to  the  other. 
They  were  inde&tigable  in  obtaining  conamissioDS,  patents 
of  peerage,  pensions,  grants  of  crown  land,  under  the  great 
seal  of  William ;  and  they  had  in  their  secret  drawers  prom- 
ises of  pardon  in  the  handwriting  of  James. 

Among  those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wickedness  three 
men  stand  pre-eminent,  Bussell,  Godolphin,  and  Marlbor- 
ough. No  three  men  could  be,  in  head  and  heart,  more  . 
unlike  to  one  another ;  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each 
gave  a  peculiar  character  to  his  villainy.  The  treason  of 
Bussell  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  fraotiousness :  the  trea- 
son of  Godolphin  is  to  be  attributed  altogether  to  timidity : 
the  treason  of  Marlborough  was  the  treason  of  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  boundless  ambition. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  Bussell  should  have  been 
out  of  humor.  He  had  just  accepted  the  command  of  the 
united  naval  forces  of  England  and  Holland  with  the  rank 
of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  .  He  was  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
He  had  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Crown  property  near  Charing  Cross,  to  the  value  of  eight- 
een thousand  pounds,  had  been  bestowed  on  him.  His 
indirect  gains  must  have  been  inmiense.  But  he  was  still 
dissatisfied.  In  truth,  with  undaunted  courage,  with  con- 
siderable talents  both  for  war  and  for  administration,  and 
with  a  certain  public  spirit,  which  showed  itself  by  glimpses 
even  in  the  very  worst  parts  of  his  life,  he  was  emphatic- 
ally a  bad  ^lan,  insolent,  malignant,  greedy,  faithless.  He 
conceived  that  the  great  services  which  he  had  performed 
IV.  D 
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at  the  time  of  the  Eevolution  had  not  been  adequately  re- 
warded. Eveiy  thing  that  was  given  to  others  seemed  to 
him  to  be  pillaged  from  himself.  A  letter  is  still  extant 
which  he  wrote  to  William  about  this  time.  It' is  made  up 
of  boasts,  reproaches,  and  sneers.  The  Admiral,  with  iron- 
ical professions  of  humility  and  loyalty,  begins  by  asking 
permission  to  put  his  wrongs  on  paper,  because  his  bash- 
fulness  would  not  suffer  him  to  eaq)lain  himself  by  word 
of  mouth.  His  grievances  were  intolerable.  Other  people 
got  grants  of  royal  domains:  but  he  could  get  scarcely 
any  thing.  Other  people  could  provide  for  their  depend- 
ents :  but  his  recommendations  were  uniformly  disregarded. 
The  income  which  he  derived  from  the  royd  fevor  might 
seem  large:  but  he  had  poor  relations;  and  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  doing  its  duty  by  them,  had  most  un- 
handsomely left  them  to  his  care.  He  had  a  sister,  who 
ought  to  have  a  pension;  for,  without  one,  she  could  not 
give  portions  to  her  daughters.  He  had  a  brother  who,  for 
want  of  a  place,  had  been  reduced  to  the  melancholy  neces- 
sity of  marrying  an  old  woman  for  her  money.  RusseU 
proceeded  to  complain  bitterly  that  the  Whigs  were  neg- 
lected, that  the  Revolution  had  aggrandized  and  enriched 
men  who  had  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  avert  it.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  complaint  came  from 
his  heart.  For,  next  to  his  own  interests,  those  of  his  party 
were  dear  to  him ;  and  even  when  he  was  most  inclined  to 
become  a  Jacobite,  he  never  had  the  smallest  disposition  to 
become  a  Tory.  In  the  temper  which  this  letter  indicates, 
he  readily  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  David  Lloyd,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  active  emissaries  who  at  this  time 
were  constantly  plying  between  France  and  England. 
Lloyd  conveyed  to  James  assurances  that  Russell  would, 
when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present  itself,  try  to 
effect  by  means  of  the  fleet  what  Monk  had  effected  in  the 
preceding  generation  by  means  of  -the  xirmy.*  To  what 
extent  these  assurances  were  sincere  was  a  question  about 
which  men  who  knew  Russell  well,  and  who  were  minutely 

*  RussoU  to  William,  Maj-  10,  1601,  in  Dalrymplo's  Appendix,  Part  11. 
Book  vii.     See  algo  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Leake. 
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informed  as  to  his  conduct,  were  in  doubt  It  seems  prob- 
able that,  during  many  months,  he  did  not  know  his  own 
mind.  His  interest  was  to  stand  well,  as  long  as  possible, 
with  both  kings.  His  irritable  and .  imperious  nature  was 
constantly  impelling  him  to  quarrel  with  both.  His  spleen 
was  excited  one  week  by  a  dry  answer  from  William,  and 
the  next  week  by  an  absurd  proclamation  from  James. 
Fortunately  the  most  important  day  of  his  life,  the  day 
from  which  all  his  subsequent  years  took  their  color,  found 
him  out  of  temper  with  tiie  banished  king. 

Godolphin  had  not,  and  did  not  pretend  to  have,  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  government  which  he 
served.  He  was  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 
He  had  been  protected,  trusted,  caressed.  Indeed  the 
favor  shown  to  him  had  excited  many  murmurs.  Was  it 
fitting,  the  Whigs  had  indignantly  asked,  that  a  man  who 
had  been  high  in  office  through  the  whole  of  the  late 
reign,  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  the  Indulgence,  who 
had  sat  in  the  Privy  Council  with  a  Jesuit,  who  had  sat 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury  with  two  Papists,  who  had  at- 
tended an  idolatress  to  her  altar,  should  be  among  the 
chief  ministers  of  a  Prince  whose  title  to  the  throne  was 
derived  from  the  Declaration  of  Eights  ?  But  on  William 
this  clamor  had  produced  no  effect ;  and  none  of  his  En- 
glish servants  seems  to  have  had  at  this  time  a  larger  share 
of  his  confidence  than  Godolphin. 

Nevertheless,  the  Jacobites  did  not  despair.  One  of  the 
moat  zealous  among  them,  a  gentleman  named  Bulkeley, 
who  had  formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  i^ith  Godol- 
phin, undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done.  He  called  at 
the  Treasury,  and  tried  to  draw  the  First  Lord  into  po- 
litical talk.  This  was  no  easy  matter :  for  Godolphin  was 
not  a  man  to  put  himself  lightly  into  the  power  of  others. 
His  reserve  was  proverbial;  and  he  was  especially  re- 
nowned for  the  dexterity  with  which  he,  through  life, 
turned  conversation  away  from  matters  of  state  to  a  main 
of  cocks  or  the  pedigree  of  a  race-horse.  The  visit  ended 
without  his  uttering  a  word  indicating  that  he  remembered 
the  existence  of  King  James. 
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.  Bulkdey,  however,  was  not  to  be  so.  repulsed.  He 
came  again,  and  introduced  tbe  subject  whicb  was  nearest 
his  heart.  Godolphin  then  asked  aiter  his  old  master  and 
mistress  in  the  mournful  tone  of  a  man  who  despaired  of 
ever  being  reconciled  to  them.  Bulkeley  assured  hiin 
that  Kling  James  was  ready  to  forgive  all  the  past  "  May 
I  tell  his  majesty  that  you  will  try  to  deserve  his  fevor?" 
At  this  Godolphin  rose,  said  something  about  the  tram- 
mels of  office,  and  his  wish  to  be  reLeJased  &om  them,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  interview, 

Bulkeley  soon  made  a  third  attempt.  By  this  time 
Godolphin  had  learned  some  things  which  shook  his'con- 
fidence  in  the  stability  of  the  government  which  he  served. 
He  began  to  think,  as  he  would  himself  have  expressed  it, 
that  he  had  betted  too  deep  on  the  Eevolution,  and  that  it 
was  time  to  hedge.  Evasions  would  no  longer  serve  his 
turn.  It  was  necessary  to  speak  out.  He  spoke  out,  and 
declared  himself  a  devoted  servant  of  King  James.  "  I 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  resigning  my  place. 
But,  till  then,  I  am  imder  a  tie.  I  must  not  betray  my 
trust."  To  enhance  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  which  he 
proposed  to  make,  he  produced  a  most  friendly  and  con- 
fidential letter  which  he  had  lately  received  from  William, 
"  You  see  how  entirely  the  Prince  of  Orange  trusts  me. 
He  tells  me  that  he  can  not  do  without  me,  and  that  there 
is  no  Englishman  for  whom  he  has  so  great  a  kindness: 
but  all  this  weighs  nothing  with  me  in  comparison  of 
my  duty  to  my  lawful  king." 

If  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  really  had  scruples 
about  betraying  his  trust,  those  scruples  were  soon  so 
effectually  removed  that  he  very  complacently  continued, 
during  six  years,  to  eat  the  bread  of  one  master,  while 
secretly  sending  professions  of  attachment  and  promises  of 
service  to  another. 

The  truth  is  that  Godolphin  was  under  the  influence  of 
a  mind  far  more  powerful  and  far  more  depraved  than  Lis 
own.  His  perplexities  had  been  imparted  to  Marlborough, 
to  whom  he  had  long  been  bound  by  such  friendship  as 
two  very  unprincipled  men  are  capable  of  feeling  for  each 
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other,  and  to  whom  lie  was  a^rward  bound  bj  close  do- 
mestic ties. 

Marlborough  was  in  a  very  different  situation  fix)m  that 
of  William's  other  servants.  Lloyd  might  make  overtures 
to  Bussell,  and  Bulkeley  to  Gbdolphin.  But  all  the  agents 
of  the  banished  court  stood  aloof  £rom  the  traitor  of  Salis- 
bury. That  shameM  night  seemed  to  have  forever  sep- 
arated the  perjured  deserter  from  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
ruined.  James  had,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  when  his 
army  was  in  full  retreat,  when  his  whole  kUigdom  had 
risen  against  him,  declared  that  he  would  never  pardon 
Churchill,  never,  never.  By  all  the  Jacobites  the  name 
of  Churchill  was  held  in  peculiar  abhorrence ;  and,  in  the 
prose  and  verse  which  came  forth  daily  from  their  secret 
presses,  a  precedence  in  in&my,  among  all  the  many 
traitors  of  the  age,  was  assigned  to  him.  In  the  order  of 
things  which  had  sprung  from  the  Eevolution,  he  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  England,  high  in  the  state,  high  in, 
the  army.  He  had  been  created  an  earl.  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  military  administratioB.  The  emoluments, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  places  and  conmtands  which  he 
held  xmder  the  Crown  were  believed  at  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In 
the  event  of  a  counter-revolution,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
nothing  in  prospect  but  a  garret  in  Holland,  or  a  scaffold 
on  Tower  Hill.  It  might,  therefore,  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  serve  his  new  master  with  fidelity;  not  in^* 
deed  with  the  fidelity  of  Nottingham,  which  was  the 
fidelity  of  conscientiousness,  not  with  the  fidelity  of  Port- 
land, which  was  the  fidelity  of  affection,  but  with  the  not 
leas  stubborn  fidelity  of  despair. 

Those  who  thought  thus  knew  but  little  of  Marlborough. 
Confident  in  his  own  powers  of  deception,  he  resolved, 
since  the  Jacobite  agents  would  not  seek  him,  to  seek 
them.  He  therefore  sent  to  beg  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Edward  Sackville. 

Sackville  was  astonished  and  not  much  pleased  by  the 
message.  He  was  a  sturdy  cavalier  of  the  old  school.  He 
had  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot  for 
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manftdly  saying  what  he.  thought,  and  what  every  body 
now  thinks,  about  Gates  and  Bedloe.*  Since  the  Revo- 
lution he  had  put  his  neck  in  peril  for  King  James,  had 
been  chased  by  ofScers  with  warrants,  and  had  been  des- 
ignated as  a  traitor  in  a  proclamation  to  which  Marlbor- 
ough himself  had  been  a  party.f  It  was  not  without  re- 
luctance that  the  stanch  royalist  crossed  the  hated  threshold 
of  the  deserter.  He  was  repaid  for  his  effort  by  the  edify- 
ing q)ectacle  of  such  an  agony  of  repentance  as  he  had 
never  before  seen.  "Will  you,"  said  Marlborough,  "be 
my  intercessor  with  the  .king?  Will  yoii  tell  him  what  I 
suffer  ?  My  crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light ; 
and  I  shrink  with  horror  from  the  contemplation.  The 
thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and  night.  I  sit  down  to 
table ;  but  I  can  not  eat.  I. throw*  myself  on  my  bed ;  but 
I  can  not  sleep*  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing,  to 
brave  every  thing,  to  bring  utter  ruin  on  my  fortunes,  if 
only  I  may  be  free  from  the  misery  of  a  wounded  spirit." 
K  appearances  could  be  trusted,  this  great  offender  was  as 
true  a  penitent  as  David  or  as  Peter.  Sackville  reported 
to  his  friends  what  had  passed.  They  could  not  but  ac- 
knowledge that,  if  the  arch-traitor,  who  had  hitherto  op- 
posed to  conscience  and  to  public  opinion  the  same  cool 
and  placid  hardihood  which  distinguished  him  on  fields  of 
battle,  had  really  begun  to  feel  remorse,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  reject,  on  account  of  his  un worthiness,  the  ines- 
timable services  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  render  to  the 
good  cause.  He  sat  in  the  interior  council :  he  held  high 
command  in  the  army:  he  had  been  recently  intrusted, 
and  would  doubtless  again  be  intrusted,  with  the  direction 
of  important  military  operations.  It  was  true  that  no  man 
had  incurred  equal  guilt ;  but  it  was  true  also  that  no  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  equal  reparation.  If  he  was 
sincere,  he  might  doubtless  cam  the  pardon  which  he  so 
much  desired.  But  was  he  sincere?  Had  he  not  been 
just  as  loud  in  professions  of  loyalty  on  the  very  eve  of 
his   crime?      It  was  necessary  to  put  him   to   the  test. 

♦  Commons' Journals,  Mar.  21,  24,  1679;  Grey's  Debates;  Observator. 
t  London  Gazette,  July  21,  1G90. 
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Several  tests  were  applied  by  Sackville  and  Lloyd.  Marl- 
borough  was  required  to  fomisli  full  informatioii  toucliing 
the  strength  and  the  distribution  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
English  army;  and  he  complied.  He  was  required  to 
disclose  the  whole  plan  of  the  approaching  campaign; 
and'he  did  so.  The  Jacobite  leaders  watched  carefully 
for  inaccuracies  in  his  jeports,  but  could  find  none.  It 
was  thought  a  still  stronger  proof  of  his  fidelity  that  he 
gave  valuable  intelligence  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  deposition  had  been 
sworn  against  one  zealous  royalist.  A  warrant  was  pre- 
paring against  another.  These  intimations  saved  several 
of  the  malcontents  from  imprisonment,  if  not  fix)m  the 
gallows ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  not  to  feel  some 
relenting  toward  the  awakening  sinner  to  whom  they 
owed  so  much. 

He,  however,  in  his  secret  conversations  with  his  new 
allies,  laid  no  claim  to  merit  He  did  not,  he  said,  ask  for 
confidence.  How  could  he,  after  the  villainies  which  he 
had  committed  against  the  best  of  kings,  hope  ever  to  be 
trusted  again  ?  It  was  enough  for  a  wretch  like  him  to 
be  permitted  to  make,  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  some  poor 
atonement  to  the  gracious  master,  whom  he  had  indeed 
basely  injured,  but  whom  he  had  never  ceased  to  love.  It 
was  not  improbable  that,  in  the  simimer,  he  might  com- 
mand the  English  forces  in  Flanders.  Was  it  wished 
that  he  should  bring  them  over  in  a  body  to  the  French 
camp?  If  such  were  the  royal  pleasure,  he  would  under- 
take that  the  thing  should  be  done.  But  on  the  whole 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  And  then  he  hinted  at  a  plan  which 
he  afterward  more  fully  matured,  for  expelling  the  usurper 
by  means  of  the  English  legislature  and  the  English  army. 
In  the  mean  time  he  hoped  that  James  would  command 
Godolphin  not  to  quit  the  Treasury.  A  private  man 
could  do  little  for  the  good  cause.  One  who  was  the 
director  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  depository  of 
the  gravest  secrets  of  state,  might  render  inestimable 
services. 
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Marlborougli's  pretended  repentance  imposed  so  com- 
.pletely  on  those  who  managed  the  affiurs  of  James  iii  Lon- 
don, that  they  sent  Lloyd  to  Franqe  with  the  cheering 
intelligence  that  the  most  depraved  of  all  rebels  had  been 
wonderfully  transformed  into  a  loyal,  subject  The  tidings 
fill^  James  with  delight  and  hope.  Had.  he  been  wise, 
they  would  have  excited  in  him  only  aversion  and  dis- 
trust It  was  absurd  to  imagine  that  a  man  really  heart- 
broken by  remorse  and  shame  for  one  act  of  perfidy  would 
determine  to  lighten  his  conscience  by  committing  a  second 
act  of  perfidy  as  odious  and  as  disgraceful  as  the  first 
The  promised  atonement  was  so  wicked  and  base,  that  it 
never  cpuld  be  made  by  any  man  sincerely  desirous  to 
atone  for  past  wickedness  and  baseness.  The  truth  was 
that,  when  Marlborough  told  the  Jacobites  that  his  sense 
of  guilt  prevented  him  from  swallowing  his  food  by  day 
and  taking  his  rest  by  night,  he  was  laughing  at  them. 
The  loss  of  half  a  guinea  would  have  done  more  to  spoil 
his  appetite  and  to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the  terrors 
of  an  evil  conscience.  What  his  oflfers  really  proved  was 
that  his  former  crime  had  sprung,  not  from  an  ill-regulated 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  and  his  religion,  but 
from  a  deep  and  incurable  moral  disease  which  had  affected 
the  whole  man.  James,  however,  partly  from  dullness  and 
partly  from  selfishness,  could  never  see  any  immorality  in 
any  action  by  which  he  was  benefited.  To  conspire  against 
him,  to  betray  him,  to  break  an  oath  of  allegiance  sworn 
to  him,  were  crimes  for  which  no  punishment  here  or  here- 
after could  be  too  severe.  But  to  murder  his  enemies,  to 
break  faith  with  his  enemies,  was  not  only  innocent  but 
laudable.  The  desertion  at  Salisbury  had  been  the  worst 
of  crimes :  for  it  had  ruined  him.  A  similar  desertion  in 
Flanders  would  be  an  honorable  exploit :  for  it  might  re- 
store him. 

The  penitent  was  informed  by  his  Jacobite  friends  that 
he  was  forgiven.  The  news  w^as  most  welcome:  but 
something  more  was  necessary  to  restore  his  lost  peace  of 
mind.  Might  he  hope  to  have,  in  the  royal  handwriting, 
two  lines  containing  a  promise  of  pardon  ?     It  was  not,  of 
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course,  foi^  his  own  sake  that  he  asked  this.  But  he  was. 
confident  that,  with  such  a  document  in  his  hands,  he  could 
bring  back  to  the  right  path  some,  persons  of  great  note 
who  adhered  to  the  usurper,  only  because  Ihey  imagined 
that  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect  from  the  legitimate  king. 
They  would  return  to  their  duty  as  soon  as  they  saw  that 
even  the  worst  of  all  criminals  had,  on  his  repentance,  been 
generously  forgiven.  The  promise  was  written,  sent,  and 
carefully  treasured  up.  Marlborough  had  now  attained 
one  object,  an  object  which  was  common  to  him  with 
Bussell  and  Godolphin.  But  he  had  other  objects  which 
neither  Bussell  nor  Godolphin  had  ever  contemplated. 
There  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  strong  reasoh  to  believe 
that  this  wise,  brave,  wicked  man,  was  meditating  a  plan 
worthy  of  his  fertile  intellect  and  daring  spirit,  and  not 
less  worthy  of  his  deeply  corrupted  heart — ^a  plan  which, 
if  it  had  not  been  frustrated  by  strange  means,  would  have 
ruined  William  without  benefiting  James,  and  would  have 
made  the  successM  traitor  master  of  England  and  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

Thus  things  stood,  when,  in  May,  1690,  William,  after  a 
short  and  busy  sojourn  in  England,  set  out  again  for  the 
Continent,  where  the  regular  campaign  was  about  to  open. 
He  took  with  him  Marlborough,  whose  abilities  he  justly 
appreciated,  and  of  whose  recent  negotiations  with  Saint 
Germains  he  had  not  the  fiuntest  suspicion.  At  the  Hague 
several  important  military  and  political  consultations  were 
held ;  and,  on  every  occasion,  the  superiority  of  the  accom- 
plished Englishman  was  felt  by  the  most  distinguished 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  United  Provinces.  Heinsius, 
long  after,  used  to  relate  a  conversation  which  took  place 
at  this  time  between  William  and  the  Prince  of  Vaude- 
mont,  one  of  the  ablest  commanders  in  the  Dutch  service. 
Vaudemont  spoke  well  of  several  English  oflScers,  and 
among  them  of  Talmash  and  Mackay,  but  pronounced 
Marlborough  superior  beyond  comparison  to  the  rest 
"  He  has  every  quality  of  a  general.  His  very  look  shows 
it  He  can  not  fiiil  to  achieve  something  great"  "I 
really  believe,  cousin,"  answered  the  king,   "that   my 
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lord  will  make  good  every  tiling  that  you  have  said  of 
him." 

There  was  still  a  short  interval  before  the  commencement 
of  military  operations.  William  passed  that  interval  in 
his  beloved  park  at  Loo.  Marlborough  spent  two  or  three 
days  there,  and  was  then  dispatched  to  Flanders  with  or- 
ders to  collect  all  the  English  forces,  to  form  a  camp  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brussels,  and  to  have  every  liing  in 
readiness  for  the  king's  arrivaL 

And  now  Marlborough  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
the  sincerity  of  those  professions  by  which  he  had  obtained 
from  a  heart,  well  described  by  Idmself  as  harder  than  a 
marble  chimney-piece,  the  pardon  of  an  offense  such  as 
might  have  moved  even  a  gentle  nature  to  deadly  resent- 
ment. He  received  from  Saint  Germains  a  message  claim* 
ing  the  instant  performance  of  his  promise  to  desert  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  He  was  told  that  this  was  the  greatest 
service  which  he  could  render  to  the  Crown.  His  word 
was  pledged ;  and  the  gracious  master  who  liad  forgiven 
all  past  errors  confidently  expected  that  it  would  be  re- 
deemed. The  hypocrite  evaded  the  demand  with  charac- 
teristic dexterity.  In  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate 
language  he  excused  himself  for  not  immediately  obeying 
the  royal  commands.  The  promise  which  he  was  required 
to  fulfill  had  not  been  quite  correctly  imderstood.  There 
had  been  some  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the  messen- 
gers. To  carry  over  a  regiment  or  two  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  To  carry  over  a  whole  army  was  a  busi- 
ness which  would  require  much  time  and  management.* 
While  James  was  murmuring  over  these  apologies,  and 
wishing  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  placable,  William 
arrived  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied  forces,  and  took 
the  chief  command. 

The  military  operations  in  Flanders  recommenced  early 
in  June  and  terminated  at  the  close  of  September.  No 
important  action  took  place.  The  two  armies  marched  and 
countermarched,  drew  near  and  receded.  During  some 
time  they  confronted  each  other  with  less  than  a  league 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  449. 
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between  them.  Bat  neither  William  nar  Luxemburg  would 
fight  escept  at  an  advantage ;  and  neither  gave  the  other 
any  advantage.  Languid  as  the  campaign  was,  it  is  on  one 
accoimt  remarkable.  During  more  than  a  century  our 
country  had  sent  no  great  force  to  make  war  by  land  out 
of  the  British  Isles.  Our  aristocracy  had  therefore  long 
ceased  to  be  a  military  class.  The  nobles  of  France,  of 
Grermany,  of  Holland,  were  generally  soldiers.  It  would 
probably  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  brilliant  circle 
which  surrounded  Lewis  at  Versailles  a  single  msurquess  or 
viscoimt  who  had  not  been  at  some  battle  or  siege.  But 
the  immense  majority  of  our  peers,  baronets,  and  opulent 
esquires  had  never  served  except  in  the  trainbands,  and 
had  never  borne  a  part  in  any  military  exploit  more  seri- 
ous than  that  of  putting  down  a  riot  or  keeping  a  street 
clear  for  a  procession.  The  generation  which  had  fought 
at  Edgehill  and  Lansdowne  had  nearly  passed  away.  The 
wars  of  Charles  the  Second  had  been  almost  entirely  mari- 
time. During  his  reign  therefore  the  sea  service  had  been 
decidedly  more  the  mode  than  the  land  service ;  and,  re- 
peatedly, when  our  fleet  sailed  to  encounter  the  Dutch, 
such  multitudes  of  men  of  fashion  had  gone  on  board  that 
the  parks  and  the  theaters  had  been  left  desolate.  In  1691 
at  length,  for  the  first  time  since  Henry  the  Eighth  laid 
siege  to  Boulogne,  an  English  army  appeared  on  the  Con- 
tinent imder  the  command  of  an  English  king.  A  camp, 
which  was  also  a  court,  was  irresistibly  attractive  to  many 
young  patricians  full  of  natural  intrepidity,  and  ambitious 
of  the  favor  which. men  of  distinguished  bravery  have 
always  found  in  the  eyes  of  women.  To  volunteer  for 
Flanders  became  the  rage  among  the  fine  gentlemen  who 
combed  their  flowing  wigs  and  exchanged  their  richly- 
perftuned  snufls  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee-house.  Wil- 
liam's head-quarters  were  enlivened  by  a  crowd  of  splendid 
equipages  and  by  a  rapid  succession  of  sumptuous  banquets. 
For  among  the  high-born  and  high-spirited  youths  who 
repaired  to  his  standard  were  some  who,  though  quite 
willing  to  face  a  battery,  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny 
themselves  the  luxuries  with  which  they  had  been  sur- 
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Toimded  in  Soho  Square.  In  a  few  months  Shadwell 
brought  these  valiant  fops  and  epicures  on  the  stage.  The 
town  was  made  merry  with  the  character  of  a  courageous 
but  prodigal  and  effeminate  coxcomb,  who  is  impatient  to 
cross  swords  with  the  best  men  in  the  French  household 
troops,  but  who  is  much  dejected  by  learning  that  he  may 
And  it  difficult  to  have  his  Champagne  iced  daily  during 
the  summer.  He  carries  with  him  cooks,  confectioners, 
and  laundresses,  a  wagon-load  of  plate,  a  wardrobe  of  laced 
and  embroidered  suits,  and  much  rich  tent  ftimituro,  of 
which  the  patterns  have  been  chosen  by  a  committee  of 
fine  ladies.* 

While  the  hostile  armies  watched  each  other  in  Flanders, 
hostilities  were  carried  on  with  somewhat  more  vigor  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  gained  some  advan- 
tages in  Catalonia  and  in  Piedmont  Their  Turkish  allies, 
who  in  the  east  menaced  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor, 
were  defeated  by  Lewis  of  Baden  in  a  great  battle.  But 
nowhere  were  the  events  of  the  summer  so  important  as  in 
Ireland. 

From  October  1690  till  May  1691,  no  military  operation 
on  a  large  scale  was  attempted  in  that  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  island  was,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  not  un- 
equally divided  between  the  contending  races.  The  whole 
of  Ulster,  the  greater  part  of  Leinster,  and  about  one  third 
of  Munster  had  submitted  to  the  English.  The  whole  of 
Connaught,  the  greater  part  of  Munster,  and  two  or  three 
counties  of  Leinster  were  held  by  the  Irish.  The  tortuous 
boundary  formed  by  William's  garrisons  ran  in  a  north- 
eastern direction  from  the  Bay  of  Castlehaven  to  Mallow, 
and  then,  inclining  still  farther  eastward,  proceeded  to 
Cashel.  From  Cashel  the  line  went  to  MuUingar,  from 
Mullingar  to  Longford,  and  from  Longford  toCavan,  skirted 
Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  and  met  the  ocean  again  at  Bally- 
shannon.f 

On  the  English  side  of  this  pale,  there  was  a  rude  and 

♦  Shadwell's  Volunteers. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Proclamation  of  February  21,  169 J;  the  London 
Gazette  of  March  12. 
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imper&ct  order.  TwoLordB  Justices,  ConingsbjandPorter, 
assisted  by  a  privy  council,  represented  King  William  at 
Dublin  Castle.  Judges,  sheriff,  and  justices  of  the  peace 
bad  been  appointed;  and  assizes  were,  after  along  inter- 
val, held  in  several  county  towns.  The  colonists  had 
meanwhile  been  formed  into  a  strong  militia,  under  the 
command  of  officers  who  had  commissions  from  the 
Crown.  The  train-bands  of  the  capital  consisted  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  foot,  twp  troops  of  horse  and  two 
troops  of  dragoons,  all  Protestants,  and  all  well  armed  and 
dad.*  On  the  fourth  of  November,  the  anniversary  of 
William's  birth,  and  on  the  fifth,  the  anniversary  d  the 
landing  at  Torbay,  the  whole  of  this  force  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  of  war.  The  vanquished  and  disarmed  natives 
assisted,  with  suppressed  grief  and  anger,  at  the  triumph 
of  the  caste  which  they  had,  five  mon&s  before,  oppressed 
and  plundered  with  impimity.  The  Lords  Justices  went  in 
state  to  Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral :  bells  were  rung :  bon- 
fires were  lighted :  hogsheads  of  ale  and  claret  were  set 
abroach  in  the  streets :  fireworks  were  exhibited  on  College 
Gh^n :  a  great  company  of  nobles  and  public  functionaries 
feasted  at  the  Castle ;  and,  as  the  second  course  came  up, 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Ulster  King-at-Arms  pro- 
claimed, in  Latin,  French,  and  English,  William  and  Mary, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
JVance,  and  Lreland-f 

Within  the  territory  where  the  Saxon  race  was  domin- 
ant, trade  and  industry  had  already  begun  to  revive.  The 
brazen  counters  which  bore  the  image  and  superscription 
of  James  gave  place  to  silver.  The  fugitives  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England  came  back  in  multitudes ;  arid,  by 
their  intelligence,  diligence,  and  thrift,  the  devastation 
caused  by  two  years  of  oonfiision  and  robbery  was  soon  in 
part  repaired.  Merchantmen  heavily  laden  were  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  Saint  George's  Channel.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  custom-houses  on  the  eastern  coast,  from  Cork 
to  Londonderry,  amounted  in  six  months  to  sixty-seven 

*  Story*!  ContmuatioiL 

f  Story's  Impartial  Histozy ;  London  Oaiette,  KoT.  17,  1690. 
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thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  a  sum  such  as  would  have 
been  thought  extraordinay  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
times.* 

The  Irish  who  remained  within  the  Englidi  pale  were, 
one  and  all,  hostile  to  the  English  domination.  They  were 
therefore  subjected  to  a  rigorous  system  of  police,  the  natu- 
ral though  honentable  effect  of  extreme  danger  and  extreme 
provocation.  A  Papist  was  not  permitted  to  have  a  sword 
or  a  gun.  He  was  not  permitted  to  go  more  than  three 
miles  out  of  his  parish  except  to  the  market  town  on  the 
market  day.  Lest  he  should  give  information  or  assistance 
to  his  brethren  who  occupied  the  western  half  of  the  island, 
he  was  forbidden  to  live  within  ten  miles  of  the  j&ontier. 
Lest  he  should  turn  his  house  into  a  place  of  resort  for  mal- 
contents, he  was  forbidden  to  sell  liquor  by  retail.  One 
proclamation  announced  that,  if  the  property  of  any  Prot- 
estant should  be  injured  by  marauders,  his  loss  should  be 
made  good  at  the  expense  of  his  Popish  neighbors.  An- 
other gave  notice  that  if  any  Papist  who  had  not  been  at 
least  three  months  domiciled  in  Dublin  should  be  found 
there,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  spy.  Not  more  than  five 
Papists  were  to  assemble  in  the  capital  or  its  neighborhood 
on  any  pretext.  Without  a  protection  from  the  govern- 
ment, no  member  of  the  Church  of  'Eome  was  safe ;  and 
the  government  would  not  grant  a  protection  to  any 
member  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who  had  a  son  in  the  Irish 
army.f 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  and  severities,  however,  the 
Celt  found  msmy  opportunities  of  taking  a  sly  revenge. 
Houses  and  barns  were  frequently  burned ;  soldiers  were 
frequently  murdered,  and  it  was  scarely  possible  to  obtain 
evidence  against  the  malefactors,  who  had  with  them  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  population.     On  such  occasions 

*  Story's  Impartial  History.  The  year  1684  had  been  considered  as  a 
time  of  remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  revenue  from  the  Customs  had  been 
unusually  large.  But  the  receipts  from  all  the  ports  of  Ireland,  during  tlio 
whole  year,  was  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousdud  pounds.  See 
Clarendon's  Memoirs. 

f  Story's  History  and  Continuation;  London  Gazettes  of  September  29, 
1690,  and  January  8,  and  March  12,  169-J. 
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the  government  sometimes  ventured  on  acts  whicli  seemed 
better  suited  to  a  Turkish  than  to  an  Enghsh  administra- 
tion. One  of  these  acts  became  a  favorite  theme  of  Jacob- 
ite pamphleteers,  and  w^s  the  subject  of  a  serious  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  at  Westminster.  Six  musketeers  were 
found  butchered  only  a  few  miles  from  Dublin.  .  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  where  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted, men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven  like  sheep 
into  the  Castle,  where  the  Privy  Council  was  sitting.  The 
!heart  of  one  of  the  assassins,  named  Ga&ey,  failed  him. 
He  consented  to  be  a  witness,  was  examined  by  the  Board, 
acknowledged  his  guUt,  and  named  some  of  his  accomplices. 
He  was  then  removed  in  custody :  but  a  priest  obtained 
access  to  him  during  a  few  minutes.  What  passed  during 
those  few  minutes  appeared  when  he  was  a  second  time 
brought  before  the  Council.  He  had  the  effrontery  to 
deny  that  he  had  owned  any  thing  or  accused  any  body. 
His  hearers,  several  of  whom  had  taken  down  his  confes- 
sion in  writing,  were  enraged  at  his  impudence.  The 
Lords  Justices  broke  out :  "  You  are  a  rogue :  you  are  a 
villain :  you  shall  be  hanged.  Where  is  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal?" The  Provost  Marshal  came.  "Take  that  man," 
said  Coningsby,  pointing  to  Gtafiiey ;  "  take  that  man,  and 
hang  him."  There  was  no  gallows  ready,  but  the  carriage 
of  a  gun  served  the  purpose ;  and  the  prisoner  was  instantly 
tied  up  without  a  trial,  without  even  a  written  order  for  the 
execution,  and  this  though  the  courts  of  law  were  sitting 
at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  English 
House  of  Commons,  some  years  later,  after  a  long  discus- 
sion, resolved,  without  a  division,  that  the  order  for  the 
execution  of  Ga&ey  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  but  that 
Coningsby^s  fault  was  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  that  it  was  not  a  proper 
subject  for  impeachment.* 

*  See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  March  2,  and  4, 1691,  and  the  CommonB' 
Journals  of  December  16,  1693,  and  January  29,  1691.  The  atoiy,  bad 
enough  at  best,  was  told  by  the  personal  and  political  enemies  of  the  Lord 
Justices  with  additions  which  the  House  of  Commons  evidently  considered 
as  calumnious,  and  which  I  really  beUeve  to  have  been  sa    B%e  the  Gallic^ 
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'  It  was  not  only  by  the  implacable  hostilily  of  the  Irish 
that  the  Saxon  of  the  pale  was  at  this  time  harassed.  His 
allies  caused  him  almost  as  much  annoyance  as  his  helota. 
The  help  of  troops  from  abroad  was  indeed  necessary  to 
him;  but  it  was  dearly  bought.  Even  "William,  in  whom 
the  whole  civil  and  military  authority  was  concentrated, 
had  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  in  an  army  col- 
lected firom  many  lands,  and  composed  in  great  part  of 
mercenaries  accustomed  to  live  at  free  quarters.  The  pow- 
ers which  had  been  united  in  him  were  now  divided  and 
subdivided.  The  two  lords  justices  considered  the  civil 
administration  as  their  province,  and  left  the  army  to  the 
management  of  Ginkell,  who  was  general-in-chie£  Qinkell 
kept  excellent  order  among  the  auxiliaries  from  Holland, 
who  were  imder  his  more  immediate  command.  But  his 
authority  over  the  English  and  the  Danes  was  less  entire ; 
and  unfortunately  their  pay  was,  during  part  of  the  winter, 
in  arrear.  They  indemnified  themselves  by  excesses  and 
exactions  for  the  want  of  that  which  was  their  due ;  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  punish  men  with  severity  for  not 
choosing  to  starve  with  arms  in  their  hands.  At  length 
in  the  spring  large  supplies  of  money  and  stores  arrived : 
arrears  were  paid  up ;  rations  were  plentiful ;  and  a  more 
rigid  discipline  was  enforced.  But  too  many  traces  of  the 
bad  habits  which  the  soldiers  had  contracted  were  discern- 
ible till  the  close  of  the  war.* 

In  that  part  of  Ireland,  meanwhile,  which  still  acknowl- 
edged James  as  king,  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
law,  any  property,  or  any  government.  The  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  had  fled  westward  by 
tens  of  thousands,  driving  before  them  a  large  part  of  the 
cattle  which  had  escaped  the  havoc  of  two  terrible  years. 
The  influx  of  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was 


nus  Rodivivus.  The  narrativo  whicli  Colonel  Robert  Fitzgerald,  a  Privy 
Counsellor  and  an  eye-witness,  delivered  in  writing  to  tbo  House  of  Lords. 
under  tho  sanction  of  an  oath,  seems  to  me  perfectly  trustworthy.  It  i^i 
strange  that  Story,  though  ho  mentions  the  murder  of  the  soldiers,  says 
nothing  about  Gafnoy. 

*  Bumet,  iL  G6 ;  Leslie's  Answer  to  King. 
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far  from  keeping  pace  with  the  influx  of  conatimers.  The 
necessaries  of  life  were  scarce.  Conveniences  to  which 
every  plain  &rmer  and  burgess  in  England  was  accustomed 
could  hardly  be  procured  by  nobles  and  generals.  No 
coin  was  to  be  seen  except  lumps  of  base  metal,  which 
were  called  crowns  and  shillings.  Nominal  prices  were 
enormously  high.  A  quart  of  ale  cost  two  and  sixpence, 
a  quart  of  brandy  three  pounds.  The  only  towns  of  any 
note  on  the  western  coast  were  Limerick  and  Galway ;  and 
the  oppression  which  the  shopkeepcars  of  those  towns 
underwent  was  such  that  many  of  tiiem  stole  away,  with 
the  remains  of  their  stocks  to  the  English  territory,  where 
a  Papist,  though  he  had  to  endure  much  lestraint  and 
much  humiliation,  was  allowed  to  put  his  own  price  on  his 
goods,  and  received  that  price  in  silver.  Those  traders 
who  remained  within  the  imhappy  region  were  ruined. 
Every  warehouse  that  contained  any  vaJaable  property 
was  broken  open  by  ruffians  who  pretended  that  they 
were  conmiissioned  to  procure  stores  for  the  public  service ; 
and  the  owner  received,  in  return  for  bedes  of  cloth  and 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  sonoe  fragments  of  old  kettles  and 
saucepans,  which  would  not,  in  Loridon  or  Paris,  have 
been  taken  by  a  beggar.  As  soon  as  a  merchant  ship 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  6Falway,  or  in  the  Shannon,  she  was 
boarded  by  these  robbers.  The  cargo  was  carried  away ; 
and  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  such 
a  quantity  of  cow-hides,  of  wool  and  of  tallow,  as  the 
gang  which  iad  plundered  him  chose  to  give  him.  The 
consequepoe  was  that,  while  foreign  commodities  were 
pouring  fast  into  the  harbors  of  Londonderry,  Carrick-* 
fergufl,  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  every  mariner 
avoided  Limerick  and  Galway  as  nests  of  pirates.* 
The  distinction  between  the  Lish  foot  soldier  and  the 


*  KacarisB  Ezddiam ;  Pumeron  to  LouYoig,  f^^  1691.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Xellj,  the  author  of  the  Macaris  Ezcidimn,  and  Fumeron, 
the  French  hitendant,  are  most  xinexceptionable  witneflses.  They  were 
both,  at  this  time,  within  the  walls  of  Limerick.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  impartiidity  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  the  Irishman  was  partial  to 
his  own  oountiTmen. 

IV.  E 
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Irish  Bapparee  had  never  be^n  very  strongly  marked.    It 
no\r  disappeared.    Great  part  of  the  army  was  turned 
loose  to  live  by  marauding.    An  incessant  predatory  war 
raged  along  the  line  which  separated  the  domain  of  William 
from  that  of  James.    Every  day  companies  of  freebooters, 
sometimes  wrapped  in  twisted  straw  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  armor,  stole  into  the  English  territory,  burned, 
sacked,  pillaged,  and  hastened  back  to  their  own  ground. 
To  guard  against  these  incursions  was  not  easy :  for  the 
peasantry  of  the  plundered  country  had  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling  with  the  plunderers.    To.  empty  the  granary,  to 
set  firo  to  the  dwelling,  to  drive  away  the  cows^  of  a 
heretic  was  regarded  by  every  squalid  inhabitant  of  a  mud 
cabin  as  a  good  work.    A  troop  engaged  in  such  a  work 
might  confidently  expect  to  fall  in,  notwithstanding  all  the 
proclamations  of  the  lord  justices,  with  some  friend  who 
would  indicate  the  richest  booty,  the  shortest  road,  and 
the  safest  hiding-place.    The  English  complained  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  a  Bapparee.   Sometimes,  when 
he  saw  danger  approaching,  he  lay  down  in  the  long  grass 
of  the  bog ;  and  then  it  was  as  difficult  to  find  him  as  to  find 
a  hare  sitting.    Sometimes  he  sprang  into  a  stream,  and 
lay  there,  like  an  otter,  with  only  his  mouth  and  nostrils 
above  the  water.    Nay,  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  would, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  transform  itself  into  a  crowd 
of  harmless  laborers.     Every  man  took  his  gun  to  pieces, 
hid  the  lock  in  his  clothes,  stuck  a  cork  in  the  muzzle, 
stopped  the  touch-hole  with  a  quill,  and  thret^r  the  weapon 
into  the  next  pond.     Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  train 
of  poor  rustics  who  had  not  so  much  as  a  cudgel  among 
them,  and  whose  humble  look  and  crouching  walk  st^.mcfi 
to  show  that  their  spirit  was  thoroughly  broken  to  slavery. 
When  the  peril  was  over,  when  the  signal  was  given,  every 
man  flew  to  the  place  where  he  had  hid  his  arms;  and 
soon  the  robbers  were  in  full  march  toward  some  Protcsi- 
ant  mansion.     One  band  penetrated  to  Clonmel,  another 
to  the  vicinity  of  Maryborough :  a  third  made  its  den  in 
a  woody  islet  of  firm  ground,  surrounded  by  the  vast  bog 
of  Allen,  harried  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  alarmed 
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even  the  suburbs  of  DubUn.  Suoh  ezpeditiooft  indeed 
were  not  always  saccessfuL  Sometimes  the  plunderexs  fell 
in  with  parties  of  militia,  (xc  with  detachments  from  the 
English  garrisons,  in  situations  in  which  disguise,  flight, 
and  resistance  were  alike  impossible.  When  this  hap- 
pened every  kerne  who  was  taken  was  hanged,  without 
any  ceremony,  on  the  nearest  tree.''^ 

At  the  head-quarters  of  the  Irish  army  tlf^  was,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  no  authonty  capable  of  exacting  obedience 
even  within  a  circle  of  a  mile.  Tyrconnel  was  absent  at 
the  Court  of  France.  He  had  left  the  supreme  govern* 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of  B^ency,  composed  of 
twelve  persons.  The  nominal  command  of  the  army  he 
had  confided  to  Berwick:  but  Berwick,  though,  as  was 
afterward  proved,  a  man  of  no  common  courage  and  oapa^ 
city,  was  young  land  inexperienced.  His  powers^were  un- 
suspected by  the  world  and  by  himself  ;f  and  he  submitted 
without  reluctance,  to  the  tutelage  of  a  Council  of  War, 
nominated  by  the  lord-lieutenant  Neither  the  Oouneil 
of  Begency  nor  the  Council  of  War  was  popular  at  lime* 
rick.  The  Irish  complained  that  men  who  were  not  Irish 
had  been  intrusted  with  a  large  share  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  cry  was  loudest  against  an  o£Soer  named 
Thomas  Maxwell.  For  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a 
Scotchman:  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  Boman 
Catholic ;  .and  he  had  not  concealed  the  dislike  which  he 
felt  for  that  Celtic  Parliament  which  had  repealed  the  Aok 
of  Settlement  and  passed  the  Act  of  Attaindo*.  j:  The 
discontent,  fomented  by  the  arts  of  intriguenv  among 
whom  the  cunning  and  imprincipled  Henry  Luttrell  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  active,  soon  l»oke  forth  into  open 

*  Story^s  Impartial  Histoiy  and  CoDthrastioD,  and  Iho  London  OwaitM  af 
December,  January,  February,  and  ICarch,  169^ 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Avaox,  though  a  Teiy  shrewd  Judge  of  jaum, 
greatly  underrated  Berwick.  In  a  letter  to  Louvois,  dated  October  ^  16S9. 
Avauxsays:  '*Je  ne  puis  m^empescher  de  vous  direqu^il  esttHavedesa 
personne,  a  ce  que  I'on  dit  mais  que  c^est  un  auasy  meehazit  oflkaor  qtm  on 
ayt,  et  qu*il  n'a  pas  le  sens  oommun.'* 

X  LesIie^s  Answer  to  King;  Kaoari»  Ki:oidiBa> 
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rebellioiL  A  great  meetm^  was  beld.  Many  ofEiceTs  of 
the  army,  some  peers,  some  lawyers  of  high  note,  and 
some  prelates  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  were  pres- 
ent It  was  resolved  that  the  government  set  up  by  the 
lord-lieutenant  was  unknown  to  the  Constitution.  Ire^ 
land,  it  was  said,  could  be  legally  governed,  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  only  by  a  lord-lietitenant,  by  a  lord-deputy, 
or  by  lords  justices.  The  king  was  absent  The  loid- 
lieutenant  was  absent.  There  was  no  lord-deputy. 
There  were  no  lords  justices.  The  act  by  which  Tyr- 
connel  had  delegated  his  authority  to  a  junto,  composed 
of  his  creaturee^  was  a  mere  nuUity.  The  nation  was 
therefore  left  without  any  legitimate  chief,  and  mighty 
without  violating  the  allegiance  due  to  the  Crown,  make 
temporary  provision  for  its  own  safety.  A  deputation  was 
sent  to  inform  Berwick  that  he  had  assumed  a  power  to 
which  he  had  no  right,  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  army 
and  people  of  Ireland  would  willingly  acknowledge  him 
as  their  head  if  he  would  consent  to  govern  by  the  advice 
of  a  council  truly  Irish.  Berwick  indignantly  expressed 
his  wonder  that  military  men  should  presume  to  meet  and 
deliberate  without  the  permission  of  their  general.  They 
answered  that  there  was  no  general,  and  that,  if  his  grace 
did  not  choose  to  undertake  the  administration  on  the 
terms  proposed,  another  leader  would  easily  be  found. 
Berwick  very  reluctantly  yielded,  and  continued  to  be  a 
puppet  in  a  new  set  of  hands.* 

Those  who  had  effected  this  revolution  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  send  a  deputation  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  their  proceedings.  Of  the  deputation  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  two  Luttrells  were 
member^.  In  the  ship  which  conveyed  them  from  Limerick 
to  Brest  they  found  a  fellow-passenger  whose  presence  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  them — ^their  enemy,  Maxwell. 
They  suspected,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he  was  going, 
like  them,  to  Saint  Germains,  but  on  a  very  different  er- 
rand. The  truth  was  that  Berwick  had  sent  Maxwell  to 
watch  their  motions  and  to  traverse  their  designs.  Henry 
*  MacarisQ  Exddiuin. 
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liUttrell,  the  least  scrupulous  of  men,  proposed  to  settle  the 
matter  at  once  by  tossing  the  Scotchman  into  the  spa. 
But  the  bishop,  who  was  a  man  of  conscience,  and  Simon 
Luttrell,  who  was  a  man  of  honor,  objected  to  this  expe- 
dient.* 

Meanwhile,  at  Limerick  the  supreme  power  was  in  abey- 
ance. Berwick,  finding  that  he  had  no  real  authority, 
altogether  neglected  business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  such 
pleasures  as^that  dreary  place  of  banishment  afforded. 
There  was  among  the  Irish  chie&  no  man  of  sufficient 
weight  and  ability  to  control  the  rest.  Sarsfield  for  a  time 
took  the  lead  But  Sarsfield,  though  eminently  brave  and 
active  in  the  field,  was  little  skilled  in  the  administration 
of  war,  and  still  less  skilled  in  civil  business.  Those  who 
were  most  desirous  to  support  his  authority  were  forced  to 
own  that  his  nature  was  too  unsuspicious  and  indulgent  for 
a  post  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  to  be  too  distrustful 
or  too  severe.  He  believed  whatever  was  told  him.  He 
signed  whatever  was  set  before  him.  The  commissaries, 
encouraged  by  his  lenity,  robbed  and  embezzled  more 
shamelessly  than  ever.  They  sallied  forth  daily,  guarded 
by  pikes  and  firelocks,  to  seize,  nominally  for  the  public 
service,  but  reaUy  for  themselves,  wool,  Imen,  leather,  tal. 
low,  domestic  utensils,  instruments  of  husbandry ;  searched 
every  pantry,  every  wardrobe,  every  cellar,  and  even  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  property  of  priests  and  prelates.f 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  government,  if  it  is  to  be  so  call- 
ed, of  which  Berwick  was  the  ostensible  head,  was  dis- 
solved by  the  return  of  Tyrconnel.  The  Luttrells  had,  in 
the  name  of  their  countrymen^  implored  James  not  to  sub- 
ject so  loyal  a  people  to  so  odious  and  incapable  a  viceroy. 
Tyrconnd,  they  said,  was  old ;  he  was  infirm ;  he  needed 
much  sleep ;  he  knew  nothing  of  war ;  he  was  dilatory ; 
he  was'partial ;  he  was  rapacious ;  he  was  distrusted  and 
hated  by  the  whole  nation.  The  Irish,  deserted  by  him, 
had  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  had  compelled  the  victorious 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  retreat.    They  hoped  sooa 

*  Macaiis  Bzddium ;  Life  of  James,  IL  422 ;  Memoira  of  Berwick, 
f  MaoaruB  ^^**mnip, 
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to  lako  the  field  agaiii,  thirty  thousand  strong ;  and  they 
adjured  their  king  to  send  tiiem  some  captain  worthy  to 
command  such  «  force.  Tyroonnel  and  Maxwell,  on  the 
other  handy  represented  the  delegates  as  mutineers,  dema- 
gogues, traitors,  and  pressed  James  to  send  Henry  Luttrell 
to  keep  Mountjoy  company  in  the  Bastille,  tfames,  be- 
wildered by  these  criminations  and  recriminations,  hesitated 
long,  and  At  last,  with  characteristic  wisdom,  relieyed  him- 
self from  trouble  by  giving  all  the  quarrelers  £dr  words  and 
by  sending  them  all  back  to  have  their  fight  out  in  Ireland. 
Berwick  was  at  the  same  time  recalled  to  France.* 

Tyroonnel  was  receiyed  at  Limerick,  even  by  his  ene- 
mies, with  decent  respect.  Much  as  they  hated  himi,  they 
could  not  question  the  yalidil^'  of  his  commission ;  and, 
though  they  still  maintained  that  they  had  been  perfectly 
justified  in  annuling,  during  lus  absence,  the  xmconstitu*^ 
tional  arrangements  whKsh  he  had  made,  they  acknowledged 
that)  when  he  was  present,  he  was  their  lawful  governor. 
He  was  not  altogether  unprovided  with  the  means  of  con- 
ciliating them.  He  brought  many  gracious  messages  and 
promises,  a  patent  of  peerage  for  Sarsfield,  some  money 
which  was  not  of  brass,  and  some  clothing,  which  was  even 
more  acceptable  than  money.  The  new  garments  were  not 
indeed  very  fine.  But  even  the  generals  had  long  been 
put  at  elbows ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  common  men 
whose  habiliments  would  have  been  thought  sufficient  to 
dress  a  scarecrow  in  a  more  prosperous  country.  Now,  at 
length,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months,  every  private 
soldier  could  boast  of  a  pair  of  breeches  and  a  pair  of 
brogues.  The  lord-lieutenant  had  also  been  authorized  to 
announce  that  he  should  soon  be  followed  by  several  ships, 
laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  This  announce- 
ment was  most  welcome  to  the  troops,  who  had  long  been 
without  bread,  and  who  had  nothing  stronger  than  water 
to  drink.f 

During  some  weeks  the  supplies  were  impatiently  ex- 
pected.    At  last,  Tyroonnel  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up; 

®  Life  of  James,  ii.  422,  423;  M^moires  do  Berwick. 
t  Life  of  James,  il  433,  451;  Story's  Continuation. 
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£6tj  whenever  he  appeared  in  public^  the^ldieis  ran  after 
him  clamoring  for  food.  Even  the  beef  and  mutton, 
which,  half  raw,  half  bnmed,  without  v^etables,  without 
salt,  had  hitherto  sv^pported  the  army,  had  become  scarce ; 
and  the  common  mhn  were  on  rations  of  horseflesh  when 
the  promised  sails  were  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.* 

A  distinguished  French  general,  named  SaiDt  Buth,  was 
on  board  with  his  staff.  Ho  brought  a  commission  which 
appointed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  army.  The 
commission  did  not  expressly  declare  that  he  was  to  be 
independent  of  the  vice-r^al  authority ;  but  he  had  been 
assured  by  James  that  Tyrconnel  should  have  secret  in* 
structions  not  to  intenneddle  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Saint  Buth  was  assisted  by  another  general  officer  named 
D'Usson.  The  French  ships  brought  some  arms,  some 
ammunition,  and  a  plentifhl  supply  of  com  and  flour. 
The  spirits  of  the  Irish  rose ;  and  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted 
with  fervent  devotion  in  the  cathedral  of  Limehclcf 

Tyrconnel  had  made  no  preparations  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  But  Saint  Buth,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed, 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  redeem  the  time  which  had 
been  lost  He  was  a  man  of  courage,  activity,  and  resolu- 
tion, but  of  a  harsh  and  imperious  nature.  In  his  own 
country  he  was  celebrated  as  the  most  merciless  persecutor 
that  had  ever  dragooned  the  Huguenots  to  mass.  It  was 
asserted  by  English  Whigs  that  he  was  known  in  Franca 
by  the  nickname  of  the  Hangman ;  that,  at  Bome,  the  very 
cardinals  had  shown  their  abhorrence  of  his  cruelty ;  and 
that  even  Queen  Christina,  who  had  little  right  to  be 
squeamish  about  bloodshed,  had  turned  away  from  him 
with  loathing.  He  had  recentiy  held  a  command  in  Savoy. 
The  Irish-  regiments  in  the  French  service  had  formed 
part  of  his  army,  and  had  behaved  extremely  well.  It  was 
therefore  supposed  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  man- 
aging  Irish  troops.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  well-clad,  weU-armed,  and  well-drilled  Irish, 

*  Life  of  Jamee^  il  438;  Light  to  the  Blind;   Pumeron  to  Loairds, 

Apriltt    1691. 
JUyt  ^ 

t  MacariffiExcidiiiin;  M^oireede  Berwick;  Lift  of  JAiim%  tt.  451,  461 
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with  whom  he  was  £uniliar,  and  the  ragged  maraudeis 
whom  he  fotuid  swanning  in  the  alleys  of  Limerick.  Ac- 
customed to  the  splendor  and  the  discipline  of  French 
camps  and  garrisons,  he  was  disgusted  by  finding  that,  in 
the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  a  regiment  of  in- 
&ntry  meant  a  mob  of  people  as  naked,  as  dirty,  and  as 
disorderly  as  the  b^gars  whom  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  on  the  continent  besieging  the  door  of  a  monastery 
or  pursuing  a  diligence  up  hill.  With  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt, however,  he  addressed  himself  vigorously  to  lihe 
task  of  disciplining  these  strange  soldiers,  and  was  day  and 
night  in  the  saddle,  galloping  from  post  to  post,  firom  Lim- 
erick to  Athlone,  fix)m  Athlone  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  Lough  Bea,  and  from  Lough  Bea  back  to  Limerick.* 

It  was  indeed  necessaiy  that  he  should  bestir  himself, 
for,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  learned  that,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pale,  all  was  ready  for  action.  The 
greater  part  of  the  English  force  was  collected  before  the 
dose  of  May,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mullingar.  Qinkell 
commanded  in  chie£  He  had  under  him  the  two  best 
officers,  after  Marlborough,  of  whom  our  island  could  then 
boast,  Talmash  and  Mackay.  The  Marquess  of  Euvigny, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  brave  Caillemot,  who  had  fallen  at  the  Boyne,  had 
joined  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  The 
Lord  Justice  Coningsby,  though  not  by  profession  a  soldier, 
came  down  fix)m  Dublin  to  animate  the  zeal  of  the  troops. 
The  appearance  of  the  camp  showed  that  the  money  voted 
by  the  English  Parliament  had  not  been  spared.  The  uni- 
forms were  new ;  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and 
the  train  of  artillery  was  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  L:eland,f 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  Ginkell  moved  his  head-quarters 
from  Mullingar.     On  the  seventh  he  reached  Ballymore. 

*  Macaria)  Excidium;  Burnet,  ii.  78;  Dangeau;  The  Morcurius  Reform- 
atus,  June  5,  1691. 

f  An  exact  journal  of  the  victorious  progress  of  their  majesties'  forces 
under  the  command  of  General  Gincklo  this  summer  in  Ireland,  1691 ;  Sto- 
ic's Continuation ;  Mackay's  Memoirs. 
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At  Balljnnore,  on  a  peninsula  almost  surrounded  bj  some- 
thing between  a  swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fort- 
ress, which  had  recently  been  fortified  imder  Sarsfield's 
dix^ction,  and  which  was  defended  by  above  a  thousand 
men.  The  English  guns  were  instantly  planted.  In  a  few 
hours  the  besiegers  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  be- 
sieged running  like  rabbits  from  one  shelter  to  another. 
The  governor,  who  had  at  first  held  high  language,  begg^ 
piteously  for  quarter,  and  obtained  it.  The  whole  garri- 
son was  marched  off  to  Dublin^  Only  eight  of  the  con- 
querors had  fidlen.* 

Ginkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstructing  the  defenses 
of  Ballymore./  This  work  had  scarcely  been  performed 
when  he  was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  whole  ariny 
then  moved  westward,  and,  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  ap- 
peared before  the  walls  of  Athloncf 

Athlone  was,  perhaps,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  place  in  the  island.  Bosen,  who  under- 
stood war  well,  had  always  maintained  that  it  was  there 
that  the  Irishiy  woidd,  with  most  advantage,  make  a  stand 
against  the  Englishry.:]:  The  town,  which  was  surrounded 
by  ramparts  of  earth,  lay  partly  in  Leinster  and  partly  in 
Connaught  Tlie  English  quarter,  which  was  in  Leinster, 
had  once  consisted  of  new  and  handsqme  houses,  but  had 
been  burned  by  the  Irish  some  months  before,  and  now 
lay  in  heaps  of  ruin.  The  Celtic  quarter,  which  was  in 
Connaught,  was  old  and  meanly  built.§    The  Shannon, 

*  London  Gasette,  June  18,  32, 1691 ;  Story's  Oontintiation;  life  of  Jamea^ 
il  452.  Hie  author  of  the  Life  accuaes  the  Gknremor  of  treachery  or  cow- 
ardice. 

t  London  Oazette,  June  22,  25,  July  2,  1691 ;  Story's  Ck>ntinuation ;  Ex- 
act Journal 

\  Life  of  James,  iL  373,  376,  377. 

§  MacariA  Ezcidium.  I  may  observe  that  this  is  one  of  the  many  pass- 
ages which  lead  me  to  believe  the  Latin  text  to  be  the  original  The  Latin 
is,  ''Oppidum  ad  Salaminium  amnis  latus  recentibus  ao  sumptuosioribus 
cdificiis  attollebatnr;  antiquius  et  ipsa  vetustate  Incultius  quod  in  Paphiis 
finibus  exstructum  erat"  The  English  version  is,  "  The  town  on  Sala« 
minia  side  was  better  built  than  that  in  P^)hia."  Surely  there  is  in  the 
Latin  the  particularity  which  we  might  expect  fix>m  a  persoa  who  had 
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wliich  is  the  botmdarj  of  the  two  piovinoefl,  roshed 
through  Athlone  in  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  turned 
two  large  mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone  bridge. 
Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Conna^ght  side,  a  castle,  built, 
it  was  said,  by  King  John,  towered  to  the  height  of  sev- 
enty feet,  and  extended  two  hundred  feet  along  the  river. 
Fifty  or  sixty  yards  l^elow  the  bridge  was  a  narrow 
ford.* 

During  the  night  of  the  nineteenth,  the  English  placed 
their  cannon.  On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  the  firing 
began.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  an  assault  was  mada 
A  brave  French  refugee,  with  a  grenade  in  his  hand,  iwras 
the  first  to  climb  the  breach,  and  fell,  cheering  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  onset  with  his  latest  breath.  Such  werfe  the 
gallant  spirits  which  the  bigotry  of  Lewis  had  sent  to  te- 
cruit,  in  the  time  of  his  utmost  need,  the  armies  of  his 
deadliest  enemies.  The  example  was  not  lost.  The  gren- 
ades fell  thick.  The  assailants  mounted  by  hundreds. 
The  Irish  gave  way  and  ran  toward  the  bridge.  There 
the  press  was  so  great  that  some  of  the  fugitives  were 
crushed  to  death  in  the  narrow  passage,  and  others  were 
forced  over  the  parapets  into  the  waters  which  roared 
among  the  mill-wheels  below.  In  a  few  hours  Ginkell 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  English  quarter  of  Ath- 
lone ;  and  this,  success  had  cost  him  only  twenty  men 
killed  and  forty  wounded.f 

But  his  work  was  only  begun.  Between  him  and  the 
Irish  town  the  Shannon  ran  fiercely.  The  bridge  was  so 
narrow  that  a  few  resolute  men  might  keep  it  against  an 
army.    The  mills  which  stood  on  it  were  strongly  guarded, 

known  Athlone  before  the  war.  The  English  version  is  contemptibly  bad. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Paphian  side  is  Connaught,  and  the  Salaminian 
side  Leinster. 

*  I  have  consulted  several  cotemporary  maps  of  Athlone.  One  will  bo 
found  in  Story's  Continuation. 

t  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Athlone,  by  an  Engineer  of  the  Army,  a  Witness 
of  the  Action,  licensed  July  11,  1691;  Story's  Ck)ntinuation ;  London  Ga- 
zette, July  2,  1691 ;  Fumeron  to  Louvois,  jui^Tf  ^691.  The  account  of  this 
attack  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii.  453,  is  an  absurd  romance.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  king's  original  memoirs. 
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and  it  was  commanded  \>j  the  guns  of  the  castle.  That 
part  of  the  Connaught  shore  where  the  river  was  fordable 
was  defended  bj  works  which  the  lord^lieutenant  had, 
in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  a  powerful  party,  forced  Saint 
Buth  to  intrust  to  the  care  of  Maxwell.  Maxwell  had 
come  back  fix>m  France  a  more  xmpopTilar  man  than  he 
had  been  when  he  went  thither.  It  was  rumored  that  he 
had,  at  Versailles,  spoken  opprobriouslj  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion; and  he  had,  on  this  account,  be^,  only  a  few  days 
before,  publicly  affronted  by  Sarsfield.*  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  the  English  were  busy  in  flinging  up  batter- 
ies along  the  Leinster  bank.  Oa  the  twenty-second,  soon 
after  dawn,  the  cannonade  began.  The  firing  continued 
all  that  day  and  all  the  following  night.  When  morning 
broke  again,  one  whole  side  of  the  castle  had  been  beaten 
down :  the  thatched  lanes  of  the  Celtic  town  lay  in  ashes; 
and  one  of  the  mills  had  been  burned,  with  sixty  soldiers 
who  defended  itf 

Still,  however,  the  Irish  defended  the  bridge  resolutely. 
During  several  days  there  was  sharp  fighting  hand  to 
hand  in  the  straight  passage^  The  assailants  gained* 
ground,  but  gained  it  inch  by  inch.  The  courage  of  the 
garrison  was  sustained  by  tiie  hope  of  speedy  succor. 
Saint  Buth  had  at  length  completed  his  preparations ;  and 
the  tidings  that  Athlone  was  in  danger  had  induced  him 
to  take  the  field  in  haste  at  the  head  of  an  army,  superior 
in  number,  though  inferior  in  more  important  elements  of 
military  strength,  to  the  army  of  Qinkell.  The  "French 
general  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  bridge  and  the  ford 

*  Maoarin  Ezcidiam.  Hero  again  I  think  that  I  Bee  clear  proof  that  the 
Bngliah  version  of  this  curious  work  is  only  a  bad  translation  from  the 
Latin.  Xhe  English  merely  s^ys :  **  Lysander"—- Sarsfield — "  accused  him, 
a  few  days  before,  in  the  general's  presence,**  without  intimating  what  the 
accusation  was.  The  Latin  original  runs  thus — "Acriter  Lysander,  pauoos 
ante  dies,  coram  praefecto  copiarum  illi  exprobraverat  nescio  quid,  quod  hi' 
aula  Syriaoa  in  Oyprionim  opprobrium  eflRitivisse  dicebatar.**  The  English 
translator  has,  by  omitting  the  most  important  words,  and  by  using  the 
aorist  idstead  of  the  preterplnpeil^  tense,  madd  the  whole  passage  ua- 
meaning. 

t  Story's  Oontmualion;  Macaris  Ezcidium;  Daniel  ICaooeal  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur Bawdon,  June  28,  1691,  in  the  Bawdou  Papen. 
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might  easily  be  defended  till  the  autamnal  rains  and  the 
pestilence  which  ordinarily  accompanied  them  should  com- 
pel the  enemy  to  retire.  He  therefore  ccHitented  himself 
with  aending  successive  detachments  to  re*enfi>rce  the  gar- 
rison. The  immediate  conduct  of  the  defense  he  intrusted 
to  his  second  in  command,  D'Usson,  and  fixed  his  own 
head-quarters  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  He  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  so  experienced  a  commander 
as  Ginkell  should  persist  in  a  hopeless  enterprise.  '^  His 
master  ought  to  hang  him  for  trying  to  take  Athlone ;  and 
mine  ought  to  hang  me  if  I  lose  it"* 

Saint  Ruth,  however,  was  by  no  means  at  ease.  He 
had  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  had  not  the 
full  authority  which  the  promises  made  to  him  at  Saint 
Gtermains  had  entitled  him  to  expect  The  lord-lieute- 
nant was  in  the  camp.  His  bodily  and  mental  infirmities 
had  perceptibly  increased  within  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
slow  and  uncertain  step  with  which  he,  who  had  once 
been  renowned  for  vigor  and  agility,  now  tottered  from 
his  easy  chair  to  his  couch,  was  no  unapt  type  of  the  slug- 
gish and  wavering  movement  of  that  mind  which  had 
once  pursued  its  objects  with  a  vehemence  restrained 
neither  by  fear  nor  by  pity,  neither  by  conscience  nor 
by  shame.  Yet,  with  impaired  strength,  both  physical 
and  intellectual,  the  broken  old  man  clung  pertinaciously 
to  power.  If  he  had  received  private  orders  not  to 
meddle  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  disregarded  them. 
He  assumed  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  showed  him- 
self ostentatiously  to  the  troops  as  their  supreme  chief,  and 
affected  to  treat  Saint  Euth  as  a  lieutenant  Soon  the  in- 
terference of  the  Viceroy  excited  the  vehement  indigna- 
tion of  that  powerful  party  in  the  army  which  had  long 
hated  him.  Many  officers  signed  an  instrument  by  which 
they  declared  that  they  did  not  consider  him  as  entitled 
to  their  obedience  in  the  field.  Some  of  them  offered 
him  gross  personal  insults.  He  was  told  to  Lis  face  that, 
if  he  persisted  in  remaining  where  he  was  not  wanted,  the 

•  London  Gazette,  July  6,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation ;  Macariae  Exci- 
dium;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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ropes  of  his  payilion  should  be  cut  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  sent  his  emissaiies  to  all  the  camp  fiies  and  tried  to 
make  a  party  among  the  common  soldiers  against  the 
French  general.* 

The  only  thing  in  which  T^rrconnel  and  Saint  Buth 
agreed  was  in  dreading  and  disliking  Sarsfield.  Not  only 
was  he  poptdar  with  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen ; 
he  was  also  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  retainers  whose  de- 
votion to  him  resembled  the  devotion  of  the  Ismailite 
murderers  to  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  It  was 
known  that  one  of  these  fanatics,  a  colonel,  had  used 
language  which,  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer  so  high  in 
rank,  might  well  cause  uneasiness.  "The  king,"  this 
n^an  had  said,  "  is  nothing  to  me.  I  obey  Sarsfieldl  Let 
Sarsfield  tell  me  to  kill  any  man  in  the  whole  army ;  and 
I  will  do  it."  Sarsfield  was,  indeed,  too  honorable  a 
gentleman  to  abuse  his  immense  power  over  the  minds  of 
his  worshipers.  But  the'  viceroy  and  commander-in- 
chief  might  not  imnaturally  be  disturbed  by  the  thought 
that  Sarsfield's  honor  was  their  only  guarantee  against 
mutiny  and  assassination.  The  consequence  was  that,  at 
the  crisis  of  the  fate  of  Ireland,  the  services  of  the  first  of 
•Irish  soldiers  were  not  used,  or  were  used  with  jealous 
caution,  and  that,  if  he  ventured  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it 
was  received  with  a  sneer  or  a  firown.f 

A  great  and  unexpected  disaster  put  an  end  to  these 
disputes.  On  the  thirtieth  of  June  Ginkell  called  a  coim- 
oil  of  war.  Forage  began  to  be  scarce ;  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  besiegers  should  either  force  their 
way  across  the  river  or  retreat  The  difficulty  of  effecting 
a  passage  over  the  shattered  remains  of  the  bridge  seemed 
almost  insuperable.  It  was  proposed  to  try  the  ford. 
The  Buke  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmash,  and  Buvigny  gave 
their  voices  in  favor  of  this  plan ;  and  Ginkell,  with  some 
misgivings,  consented.:]: 

• 
*  Macarisd  Exddium ;  Light  to  the  Blind, 
t  Life  of  Junes,  il  460. ;  Life  of  William,  1*702. 

{  Story's  Oonttntuition;  Mackay's  Memoirs;  Exact  Journal;  Dairy  of  the 
Siege  of  Athlone. 
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It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that 
Very  afternoon.  The  Irish,  fimcying  that  the  English  were 
about  to  retreat^  kept  guard  carelesdy.  Part  of  t^  garrison 
was  idling,  part  dosing.  D'Usson  was  at  table.  Saint 
Buth  was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  his  master  filled  with 
charges  agadnst  TyrconneL  Meanwhile^  fifteen  hundred 
grenadiers^  each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were 
mustered  on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Many  of 
them,  doubtless,  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they 
had,  at  the  command  of  King  William,  put  green  boughs 
in  their  hats  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Gkdneas  had 
been  liberally  scattered  among  these  .picked  men;  but 
their  alacrity  was  such  as  gold  can  not  purchase.  Six 
battalions  were  in  readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Madcay 
commanded.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  plan :  but  he 
executed  it  as  zealously  and  energetically  as  if  he  had 
himself  been  the  author  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg, 
Talmash,  and  several  other  gallant  officers,  to  whom  no 
part  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted  on  serv- 
ing that  day  as  private  volunteers;  and  their  appearance 
in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among  the 
soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  peal  from  the  steeple  of  the 
church  gave  the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmr 
stadt,  and  Gustavus  Hamilton,  the  bravo  chief  of  the 
EnniskiJIeners,  descended  first  into  the  Shannon.  Then 
the  grenadiers  lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  their 
shoulders,  and,  with  a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast 
up  to  their  cravats  in  water.  The  stream  ran  deep  and 
strong;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  column 
reached  dry  land.  Talmash  was  the  fifth  man  that  set 
foot  on  the  Connaught  shore.  The  Irish,  taken  unprepared, 
fired  one  confused  volley  and  fled,  leaving  their  com- 
mander, Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  conquerors  clambered 
up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls  shattered  by  a  can- 
nonade often  days.  Mackay  heard  his  men  cursing  and 
swearing  as  they  stumbled  among  the  rubbish.  "  My  lads," 
cried  the  stout  old  Puritan,  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar, 
"  you  are  brave  fellows ;  but  do  not  swear.    We  have 
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more  reason  to  thank  Qod  for  the  goodness  which  He  has 
shown  ns  this  day  than  to  take  His  name  in  vain."  The 
victory  was  complete.  Flanks  was  placed  upon  the 
broken  aiches  of  the  bridge  and  pontoons  laid  on  the 
river,  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified 
garrison.  With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about 
thirty  wounded  the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  forced 
their  way  into  Connaught.* 

At  the  first  alam\  D'Usson  hastened  toward  the  river.; 
but  he  was  met,  swept  away,  trampled  down,  and  almost 
killed  by  the  torrent  of  fligitives.  He  was  carried  to  the 
camp  in  such  a  state  that  it  was  necessary  to  bleed  him. 
"Taken!"  cried  Saint  Euth,  in  dismay.  "It  can  not  ba 
A  town  taken,  and  I  close  by  with  an  army  to  relieve  it  I" 
Cruelly  mortified^  he  struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Galway.  At  dawn 
the  Englisb  saw  far  of^  Irom  the  top  of  King  John's  ruined 
castle,  the  Irish  army  moving  thix)ugh  the  dreary  region 
which  separates  the  Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon 
the  rear-guard  bad  disappeared.! 

Even  before  the  loss  of  Athlone,  the  Celtic  camp  had 
been  distracted  by  factions.  It  may  easily  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that,  after  so  great  a  disaster,  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  crimination  and  recrimination.  The  enemies  of 
the  lord-lieutenant  were  more  clamorous  than  ever.  He 
and  his  creatures  had  brought  the  kingdom  to  the  verge 
of  perdition.  He  would  meddle  with  what  be  did  not 
understand.  He  woTild  overrule  the  plans  of  men  who 
were  real  soldiera  He  would  intrust  tiie  most  important 
of  all  posts  to  his  tool,  his  spy,  the  wretched  Maxwell,  not 
a  bom  Irishman,  not  a  sincere  Catholic,  at  best  a  blunderer, 
and  too  probably  a  traitor.  Maxwell,  it  was  affirmed,  had 
left  his  men  unprovided  with  ammunition.  When  they 
had  applied  to  him  for  powder  and  ball,  he  had  asked 

♦  Story's  Continiiation ;  Macam  BxdcL;  Burnet,  il  IS,  79.;  London 
GaJB.,  July  6,  18,  ie89;  Pumeron  to  Louvois,  \^^-\  1690;  Diary  ot  the 
Siege  of  Athlone;  Szact  Account. 

t  Stoxy's  Continuation ;  Lilb  of  Jamon^  if.  455. ;  Fumeron  to  Loavoifi^ 
j~^,  1691 ;  London  Qazette^  Jiilj  13. 
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whether  they  wanted  to  shoot  larks.  Just  before  the 
attack  he  had  told  ihem  to  go  to  their  sapper  and  to  take 
their  rest,  for  that  nothing  more  would  be  done  that  daj. 
When  he  had  deliver^  himself  up  a  prisoner,  he  had  ut- 
tered some  words  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  previous  un- 
derstanding with  the  conquerors.  The  lord-lieutenant's 
few  friends  told  a  very  different  story.  According  to  them, 
Tyrconnel  and  Maxwell  had  suggested  precautions  which 
would  have  made  a  surprise  impossible.  The  French 
general,  impatient  of  all  interference,  had  omitted  to  take 
those  precautions.  Maxwell  had  been  rudely  told,  that  if  he 
was  afraid  he  had  better  resign  his  command.  He  had  done 
his  duty  bravely.  He  had  stood  while  his  men  fled.  He 
had  consequenlJy  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  he 
was  now,  in  his  absence,  slandered  by  those  to  whom  his 
capture  was  justly  imputable.*  On  which  side  the  truth 
lay,  it  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance  of  time^  tor  pronounce. 
Tha  cry  against  Tyrconnel  was,  at  the  moment,  so  loud, 
that  he  gave  way,  and  sullenly  retired  to  limerick.  D'Us- 
son,  who  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  hurts  inflicted  by 
his  own  runaway  troops,  repaired  to  Galway.f 

Saint  Euth,  now  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
supreme  command,  was  bent  on  trying  the  chances  of  a 
battle.  Most  of  the  Irish  officers,  with  Sarsfield  at  their 
head,  were  of  a  very  different  mind.  It  was,  they  said, 
not  to  be  dissembled  that,  in  discipline,  the  army  of  Ginkell 
was  far  superior  to  theirs.  The  wise  course,  therefore, 
evidently  was  to  carry  on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  difference  between  the  disciplined  and  the  undisciplined 
soldier  might  be  as  small  as  possible.  It  was  well  known 
that  raw  recruits  often  played  their  part  well  in  a  foray,  in 
a  street  fight,  or  in  the  defense  of  a  rampart ;  but  that,  on 
a  pitched  field,  they  had  little  chance  against  veterans. 
"Let  most  of  our  foot  be  collected  behind  the  walls  of 

*  The  stor}',  as  told  by  the  enemies  of  Tyrconnel,  will  be  found  in  the  Ma- 
carioc  Excidium,  and  in  a  letter  written  by  Felix  O'Neill  to  the  Countess  ot 
Antrim  on  the  10th  of  July,  1691.  The  letter  was  found  on  the  corpse  of 
Felix  O'Noill,  after  the  battle  of  Aghrim.  It  is  printed  in  the  Bawdon  Papers. 
The  other  story  is  told  in  Berwick's  Memoirs,  and  in  the  Light  to  the  Blind. 

f  Macariao  Excidium  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  466 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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liinieriok  and  Galway.  Let  the  rest,  together  with  qot 
hoise,  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  his  sappliesL 
If  he  adyanoes  into  Connaoght^  let  na  ovemm  Leinater. 
If  he  sits  down  before  Gbdway,  whieh  may  well  be  d^E^d- 
ed,  let  ns  make  a  push  lor  Dublin,  which  is  altogether  de« 
fenseless."*  Saint  Buth  mi^ht^  perhaps,  have  thought  this 
adyice  good,  if  his  judgment  had  not  been  biased  by  his 
passions.  But  he  wi^  smarting  xmder  the  pain  of  a  humili- 
ating defeat  ^In  sight  of  hiatept,  the  Engli^  had*  passed 
a  rapid  river,  and  had  stormed  a  strong  town.  He  could 
not  but  feel  that^  though  others  might  have  been.to  blam^ 
he  was  not  himself  blamelesa  He  had,  to  say  the  leasts 
taken  things  too  easily.  Lewis,  accustomed  to  be  served 
during  many  years  by  commanders  who  were  not  in  die 
habit  of  leavipg  any  thing  to  chance  that  could  be  made 
secure  by  wisdom,  would  hardly  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse 
that  his  general  had  not  expected  the  enemy  to  make  so 
bold  and  sudden  an  attack  The  lord-lieutenant  would,  of 
course,  represent  what  had  passed  in  the  most  un&vorable 
manner;  and  whatever  the  lord^lieutenant  said  Jame^ 
would  echo.  A  sharp  reprimand,  a  letter  of  recall,  might 
be  expected.  To  return  to  Yersailles  a  culprit;  to  approach 
the  great  king  in  an  agony  of  distress ;  to  see  him  shrug 
his  dioulders,  knit  his  brow  and  turn  his  back ;  to  be  sent, 
fiur  &>m  courts  and  camps,  to  languish  at  some  dull  coun- 
try seat;  this  was  too  much  to  be  borne;  and  yet  this 
might  well  be  apprehended..  There  was  one  escape;  to 
fight,  and  to  conquer  or  to  perish. 

lu  such  a  temper  Saint  Buth  pitched  his  camp  about 
thirty  mUes  £rom  Athlone  on  the  road  to  Oalway,  near  the 
ruined  castle  of  Aghrim,  and  determined  to  await  the  ap- 
proach of  the  English  army. 

His  whole  deportment  was  changed.  He  had  hitherto 
treated  the  Irish  soldiers  with  contemptuous  severity.  But 
now  that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  life  andfSune  on  the  valor 
of  the  despised  race,  he  became  another  man.  During  the 
few  days  which  remained  to  him  he  exerted  himself  to  win 
by  indulgence  and  caresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  under 
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his  command.*  He,  at  the  same  time,  administered  to  his 
troops  moral  altimiLlants  of  the  most  potent  kind.  He  was 
a  z^oos  Boman  Catholic ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  se- 
verity with  which  he  had  treated  the  Protestants  of  his  own 
country  ought  to  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  hatred  which  he 
felt  for  their  doctrines.  He  now  tried  to  give  to  the  war 
the  character  of  a  crusade.  The  clergy  were  the  agents 
whom  he  employed  to  sustain  the  courage'  of  his  soldiers. 
The  whole  camp  was  in  a  ferment  with  religious  exdte- 
ment  In  every  r^unent  priests  were  praying,  preachings 
shriving,  holding  up  the  host  and  the  cup.  While  the 
soldiers  swore  on  the  sacramental  bread  not  to  abandon 
their  colors,  the  general  addressed  to  his  o£5cers  an  appeal 
which  might  have  moved  the  most  languid  and  effeminate 
natures  to  heroic  exertion.  They  were. fighting,  he  said, 
for  their  religion,  their  liberty,  and  then*  honor.  TJnhappy 
events,  too  widely  celebrated,  had  brought  a  reproach  on 
the  national  character.  Irish  soldiership  was  every  where 
mentioned  with  a  sneer.  If  they  wished  to  retrieve  the 
feme  of  their  country,  this  was  the  time  aM  this  the  placet 

The  spot  on  which  he  had  determined  to  bring  the  fate  of 
Ireland  to  issue  seems  to  have  been  chosen  with  great  judg- 
ment. His  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  dope  of  a  hill,  which 
was  almost  surrounded  by  red  bog.  In  front,  near  the 
edge  of  a  morass,  were  some  fences,  out  of  which  a  breast- 
work was  without  difficulty  constructed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  July,  Ginkell,  having  repaired  the 
fortifications  of  Athlone,  and  left  a  garrison  there,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Ballinasloe,  about  fonr  miles  fix)m  Aghrim, 
and  rode  forward  to  take  a  view  of  the  Irish  position.  On 
his  return  he  gave  orders  that  ammunition  should  be  served 
out,  that  every  musket  and  bayonet  should  be  got  ready 
for  action,  and  that  early  on  the  morrow  every  man  should 
be  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum.  Two  regiments  were 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp ;  the  rest,  unincumbered 
by  baggage,  were  to  advance  against  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  six,  the  next  morning,  the  English  were  on 

*  Story's  Oontinuation. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  79. ;  Story's  Ck)ntinuation. 
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the  way  to  Aghiim.  But  some  delay  was  occasioned  by 
a  thick  fog  which  hong  till  noon  over  the  moist  valley  of 
the  Sack :  a  further  delay  was  caused  by  the  neceisBity  of 
dislodging  the  Irish  fit>m  some  outposts;  and  the  aft^- 
noon  was  &r  advanced  when  the  two  armies  at  length  con- 
fronted each  other,  with  nothing  but  the  bog  mid  the 
breastwork  between  them.  The  English  and  t^eir  allies 
were  imder  twenty  thousand ;  the  Irish  above  twenty-five 
thousand. 

Ginkell  held  a  ebort  consultation  with  his  principal 
officers.  Should  he  attack  instantly,  or  wait  till  the  nestt 
morning?  Mackay  was  for  attacldng  instantly;  and  his 
opinion  prevailed.  At  five  the  battle  began.  TIiq  English 
foot,  in  such  order,  as  they  could  keep  on  treacherous  and 
uneven  gzound,  made  their  way,  sirring  deep  in  mud  at 
every  step,  to  the  Irish  works.  But  these  works  were 
defended  with  a  resolution  such  as  extorted  some  words  of 
ungracious  eulogy  even  from  men  who  entertained  the 
Wrongest  prejudices  against  the  Celtic  race.*  Again  and 
again  the  asRailantfl  were  driven  back.  Again  and  again 
they  returned  to  the  struggle.  Once  they  were  broken, 
and  chased  across  the  morass :  but  Talmash  rallied  them, 
and  forced  the  pursuers  to  retire.  The  fight  had  lasted 
two  hours:  the  evening  was  dosing  ia;  and  still  the 
advantage  wason  the  side  of  the  Irish.  Oinkell  began  to 
meditate  a  retreat  The  hopes  of  Saint  Kuth  rose  high. 
«  The  day  is  ours,  my  boys,"  he  cried,  waving  his  hat  in 
the  air.  ''  We  will  drive  them  before  us  to  the  walls  of 
Dublin."  But  fortune  was  alreiady  on  the  torn.  Mackay 
and  Buvig^,  with  the  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry, 
had  succeed^  in  passing  the  bog  at  a  place  where  two 
hoisemen  could  scarcely  ride  abrieast.  Saint  Buth  at  first 
laughed  when  he  saw  Ihe  Blues,  in  single  file,  struggling 
through  the  morass  under  a  fire  which  every  moment  laid 
some  gallant  hat  and  feather  on  the  earth.     "  What  do 

•  ''Tbej  maintiiiied  their  ground  mnoh  longer  than  thej  had  been 
aiDcustomed  to  do/'  aaya Burnet.  "They  behayed  themaelvee  like  men  of 
another  nation,^'  Bays  Story.  **  The  Iriah  were  nerer  known .  to  fight  with 
more  xeeolution,'*  aaytf  the  London  Gazette. 
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they  mean?"  he  asked ;  and  then  he  swore  that  it  was  a 
pily  to  Bee  suoh  fine  fellows  rushing  to  certain  destrodaon. 
'*Iiet  them  cxoss^  however/'  hf»  teid    **The  more  they 
are,  the  more  we  shall  kill"  But  soon  he  saw  them  laying 
hardies  on  tilie  qnagnoze.    A  broader  and  safer  path  was 
fetmed ;  squadron  after  squadron  reaohed  firm  ground: 
the  flank  of  the  Irish  army  was  speedily  turned.    The 
Vrenoh  general  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  when  a  cannon- 
ball  carried  off  his  head.     Those  who  were  about  him 
thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  his  &te 
known.    His  corpse  was  wrapped  in  a  doak,  carried  firom 
the  field,  and  laid,  with  all  secrecy,  in  the  sacred  groondi 
among  the  ruios  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Loughrea. 
Till  the  fight  was  oyer^  neither  army  was  awaie  that  he 
was  no  more.    To  conceal  his  death  fix>m  the  private  sol* 
diers  might  perhaps  have ,  been  prudent    To  conceal  it 
^m  his  lieutenants  was  madness.    The  crisis  of  the  battle 
had  arrived ;  and  there  was  none  to  give  direction.    Sars- 
field  was  in  command  of  the  reserve.    But  he  had  been 
strictly  ezyoined  by  Saint  Buth  not  to  stir  without  orders ; 
and  no  orders  came.     Mackay  and  Buvigny,  with  their 
horse,  charged  the  Irish  in  flank.    Talmash  and  his  foot 
returned  to  the  attack  in  fix)nt  with  dogged  determination. 
The  breastwork  was  carried.    The  Irish,   still  fighting, 
retreated  from  inclosure  to  inclosure.    But,  as  inclosure 
after  inclosure  was  foro^,  their  efforts  became  fiiinter  and 
fainter.     At  length  they  broke  and  fled.     Then  followed 
a  horrible  carnage.     The  conquerors  were  in  a  savage 
mood.    For  a  report  had  been  spread  among  them  that, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  battle,  some  English  captives 
who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  had  been  put  to  the 
sword.    Only  four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.    The 
number  of  slain  was,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
greater  than  in  any  other  battle  of  that  age.    But  for  the 
coming  on  of  a  moonless  night,  made  darker  by  a  misty 
rain,  scarcely  a  man  would  have  escaped.     The  obscurity 
enabled    Sarsfield,   with   a    few   squadrons    which    still 
remained  \mbroken,  to  cover  the  retreat.     Of  the  con- 
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qnfirora  8ix,lmndted  were  killed,  and  about  a  Aousand 
wounded. 

The  Engliah  slept  that  night  on  the  field  of  liattle.  Qn 
the  £}llowing  day  they  buried  their  companions  in  arms, 
and  then  marched  westwazd.  The  vanquished  were  left 
unburied,  a  strange  and  ghastly  q)ectacle.  Four  thousand 
Iriish  corpses  were  counted  on  the  field  of  batdei  A  bun* 
dred  and  fifty  lay  in  one  sknall  indosure,  a  hundred  and 
twenty  in  Miother.  But  the  slaughter  had  not  been  con* 
fined  to  the  field  of  battle.  One  who  was  there  tells  us 
that,  from  the  top  of  the  hiU  on  which  the^ Celtic  camp 
had  been  pitched,  he  saw  the  country,  to  the  distance  of. 
near  foor  milecv  white  with  the  naked  bodies  of  the  dauL 
The  p]ain  looked,  he  said,  like  an  immense  pasture  cov* 
ered  by  flocks  of  sheej^.  As  usual,  difiisrent  estimates 
were  formed  even  by  eye-witnesses ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  number  of  the  Irish  who  £bll  was  not  less  than 
seven  thousand.  Soon  a  mi^titude  of  dogs  came  to  feast 
on  the  canuige.  These  beasts  became  so  fierce,  and 
acquired  suc£  a  taste  for  human  flesh,  that  it  was  long 
dangerous  for  men  to  travel  this  ix)ad  otherwise  than  in 
companies.* 

The  beaten  army  had  now  lost  all  the  appearance  of  an 
army,  and  resembled  a  rabble  crowding  home  from  a  &ir 
after  a  &ction  flght.  One  great  stream  of  fugitives  ran 
toward  Galway,  another  toward  limerick.  The  roads  to 
both  cities  were  covered  with  weapons  which  had  been 
flung  away.  Qinkell  offered  sixpepoe  for  every  musket 
In  a  short  tim6  so  many  wagon-loads  wiere  collected  that 


"^  Stofy's  OoiitiniuUkm;  London  Gaeette^  Jnljr  20,  28, 1601 ;  M^moires 
de  Berwidc;  Life  of  James,  it  456;  Bomet,  U.  99;  Macari»  Exoidium; 
Light  to  tl^e  BHnd ;  Letter  fromthe  Engto  camp  to  Sir  Arthur  Bawdon,  in 
the  Rawdon  Papero ;  Hiatoiy  of  William  the  Sniird,  1702. 

The  narratiTeB  to  which  I  have  referred  differ  veiy  widely  from  each 
other.  Nor  can  the  dilfereneeB  be  ascribed  flolelj  or  chiefly  to  partialitj.  For 
no  two  narratiT«i  diflbr  more  widely  than  that  whksh  wUl  be  found  in  the 
Life  of  James  and  that  which  wiU  be  found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  son. 

In  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  the  fall  of  Saint  Both,  and  of  the  absence 
of  D'Usson,  there  is  at  tlie  French  War  Oflkw  no  deqiatoh  containing  a 
detfuled  account  of  Uiebattlft^    ^ 
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he  redaoed-  liie  price  to  two-pence ;  ^  and  still  greater  mun^ 
beis  of  muskets  came  in.* 

The  conqueroiB  marched  flrst.against  Oalway.  B'TTsBon 
was  there,  and  had  xmder  him  seven  regiments,  thinned 
bj  the  slaught^  of  Aghrim,  and  utterly  disorganized  and 
disheartened.  The  hst  hope  of  the  garrison  and  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  inhabitants  was  that  Baldearg  O'Donnel, 
the  promised  deliverer  of  their  race,  would  come  to  the 
rescue.  But  BiEddearg  CyDonnel  was  not  duped  by  the 
superstitious  veneration  of  ii^hich  he  was  the  object  While 
there  remained  any  doubt  about  the  issue  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Englishry  and  the  Zrishry,  he  had  stood  aloo£ 
On  the  day  of  the  battle  he  had  remained  at  a  safe  distance 
with  his  tumultuary  army ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned 
that  his  countrymen  had  been  put  to  rout,  he  fled,  plun- 
dering and  burning  all  the  way,  to  the  mountains  of  Mayo. 
Thence  he  sent  to  GKiikell  offers  of  submission  and  service. 
Qinkell  gladly  seized  the  <^portunity  of  breaking  up  a 
formidable  baAd  of  marauders,  and  of  turning  to  good 
account  the  influence  which  the  name  of  a  Celtic  dynasty 
still  exercised  over  the  Celtic  race.  The  negotiation,  how- 
ever, was  not  without  difficulties.  The  wandering  adven- 
turer at  first  demanded  nothing  less  than  an  earldom. 
After  some  haggling  he  consented  to  sell  the  love  of  a 
whole  people,  and  his  pretensions  to  regal  dignity,  for  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Yet  the  spell 
which  bound  his  followers  to  him  was  not  altogether 
broken.  Some  enthusiasts  fix)m  Ulster  were  willing  to 
fight  under  the  O'Donnel  against  their  own  language  and 
their  own  religion.  With  a  small  body  of  these  devoted 
adherents,  he  joined  a  division  of  the  English  army,  and 
on  several  occasions  did  useful  service  to  William. f 

When  it  was  known  that  no  succor  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  hero  whose  advent  had  been  foretold  by  so  many 
seers,  the  Irish  who  were  shut  up  in  Galway  lost  all  heart. 
D'Usson  had  returned  a  stout  answer  to  the  first  simimons 

*  Story's  Continuation. 

f  Story's  Continuation ;  Macaria)  Excidium  ;  Life  of  Jamos,  ii.  464 ;  Lon> 
don  Gazette,  July  30,  Aug.  17,  1691 ;  Light  to  the  Blind 
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of  the  beaiegetB :  but  He  soon  B&yr  that  lesistance  wdB  im- 
possible, and  made  hast^  to  oapitolate.  The  garriaon  was 
sofiEered  to  retire  to  limerick  with  the  honors  of  war.  A 
fall  amnesly  for  past  offenses  was  granted  to  the  citizens; 
and  it  was  stipulate  that,  within  the  walls,  the  Soman 
Catholic  priests  shoidd  be  allowed  to  perform  in  private 
the  rites  of  their  religion.  On  these  terms  the  gates  were 
thrown  open.  Ginkell  was  received  with  profound  respett 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  wad  complimented  in  a 
set  speech  by  the  recorder.  D'Usson,  with  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  men,  marched  unmolested  to  Lim- 
erick.* ■      < 

At  limerick,  the  last  asylum  of  the  vanquished  '^raoe, 
the  authority  of  Tyrconnel  was  supreme.  There  was  now 
no  general  who  could  pretend  that  his  commission  made 
him  independent  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  nor  was  the 
lord-lieutenant  now  so  uupopultqr  as  he  had  been  a  fort- 
night earlier.  Since  the  battle  there  had  been  a  reflux  of 
public  feeling.  No  part  of  that  great  disaster  could  be 
imputed  to  the  viceroy.'  His  opinion  indeed  had  been 
against  trying  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field,  and  he  could 
with  some  plausibility  assert  that  the  neglect  of  his  coun- 
sels had  caused  the  ruin  of  Ireland.f 

He  made  some  preparations  for  deluding  limerick,  re- 
paired the  fortifications,  and  sent  out  parties  to  bring  in 
provisions.  The  country,  many  miles  rotmd,  was  swept 
bare  by  these  detachments,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cattle  and  fodder  was  collected  within  the  walls,  ^ere 
was  also  a  large  stock  of  biscuit  imported  firom  France. 
The  in&ntry  assembled  at  limeiick  were  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.  The  Irish  horse  and  dragoons,  three  or 
four  thousand  in  number,  were  encamp^  on  the  Glare  side 
of  the  Shannon.  The  communication  between  their  campi 
and  the  city  was  maintained  by  means  of  a  bridge  called 

*  Story's  Continoiitioii;  Macaruo  Ezddhim';  Life  of  James,  ii.  459;  Lon- 
don Gaeette,  Jnljr  30,  Angost  3,  1691.  . 

f  He  held  thii  language  in  a  letter  to  Lonis  XTV.,  dated  i^^th  of  August 
TUs  letter,  written  In  a  band  which  it  is  not  easy  to  decipher,  is  in  the 
French  War  Oifio&    ICacamSiccidiam;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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the  Thomond  Bridge^  which  was  pioteoied  by  a  fort 
These  means  of  defense  were  not  contemptible;  But  the 
fisdl  of  Athlone  wd  the  slaughter  of  Agfaiim  had  brokrai 
the  spuit  of  the  army.  A  small  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Saisfield  and  a  brave  Scotch  officer  named 
Waochop,  cherished  a  hope  that  the  triumphant  progress 
of  Grinkell  might  be  stopped  by  those  walls  £rom  which 
William  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  forced  to  retreat 
'  But  many,  of  the  Irish  (due&  loudly  declared  that  it  was 
time  to  think  of  capitulating.  Henry  Luttrell,  always  f<md 
of  dark  aad  cropked  politics,  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  English.  One  of  his  letters  was  intercepted ;  and 
he  was  put  under  arrest:  but  many  who  blamed  his  per- 
fidy agreed  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was  idle  to  pro- 
long the  contest  Tyroonnel  himself  was  convinced  that 
all  was  lost  His  only  hope  was  that  he  might  be  able  to 
ppolong  the  struggle  till  he  could  receive  from  Saint  Ger- 
mains  permission  to  treat  He  wrote  to  request  that  per- 
mission, and  prevailed,  with  some  difficulty,  on  his  de- 
i^onding  coimtrymen  to  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to 
capitulate  till  an  answer  from  James  should  arrive.* 

A  few  days  after  the  oath  had  been  administered,  Tyr- 
connel  was  no  more.  On  the  eleventh  of  August  he  dined 
with  D'Usson.  The  party  was  gay.  The  lord-lieutenant 
seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the  load  which  had  bowed 
down  his  body  and  mind :  he  drank :  he  jested :  he  was 
again  the  Dick  Talbot  who  had  diced  and  reveled  with 
Grammont  Soon  after  he  had  risen  fix)m  table,  an  apo- 
plectic stroke  deprived  him  of  speech  and  sensation.  On 
the  fourteenth  he  breathed  his  last  l^e  wasted  remains 
of  that  form  which  had  once  been  a  model  for  statuaries 
were  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  Cathedral :  but  no 
inscription,  no  tradition,  preserves  the  memory  of  the 
spot.f 

As  soon  as  the  lord-lieutenant  was  no  more,  Plowden, 

.     ♦  Macariae  Excidium;  Life  of  James,  ii.  461,  462. 

t  Macariae  Excidium ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  459,  462  ;  London  Gazette,  Au- 
gust 31,  1691;  Light  to  the  Bhnd;  D'Usson  and  Tessc  to  Barbesieux,  Au- 
gust 11 
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wlio  liad  saperintended  tbe  Irish  finances  while  there  were 
any  Irish  finanoes  to  saperintend,  produoed  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  James.  This  commission  appoint^ 
Plowden  himself  Fitton  and  Kagle,  lords  justice^  in  1^ 
event  of  Tyiconnel's  death.  There  was  much  murmuring 
when  the  names  were  made  known.  For  both  Plowden 
and  Fitton  were  Saxons.  The  commission,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  mere  nullity.  For  it  was  accompanied  by 
instructions  which  forbade  the  lords  justices  to  interfere 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  and,  within  the  narrow  space 
to  which  the  dominions  of  James  were  now  reduced,  war 
was  the  only  business.  The  government  was,  thereforCi 
really  in  the  hands  of  D'Usson  and  Saisfield,*' 

On  the  day  on  which  Tyroonnel  died,  the  adyanoed 
guard  of  the  English  army  came  within  sight  of  Limerick.. 
Qinkell  encamped  on  the  same  ground  which  William  had 
occupied  twelve  months  before.  The  batteries,  on  which 
were  planted  guns  and  bombs,  very  di£ferent  fix)m  those 
which  William  had  been  forced  to  use,  played  day  and 
night ;  and  soon  roo&  were  blazing  and  wdls  crasldng  in 
every  comer  of  the  city.  Whole  streets  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  Meanwhile  several  English  ships  of  war  came  ilp 
the  Shannon  and  anchored  i^bout  a  mile  below  the  dty.f 

Still  the  place  held  out;  the  garrison  was,  in  numerical 
strength,  little  inferior  to  the  besi^ing  army;  and  it 
seemed  not  impossible  that  the  defense  might  be  prolonged 
till  the  equinoctial  rains  should  a  second  time  compel  the 
English  to  retire.  Ginkell  determined  on  striking  a  bold 
stroke.  No  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  fortifications 
was  more  important,  and  no  point  seemed  to  be  more  se- 
cure, than  the  Thomond  Bridge,  which  joined  the  city  to 
the  camp  of  the  Irish  horse  on  the  Glare  bank  of  the  Shan- 
non. The  Dutch  General's  plan  was  to  separate  the  infimt> 
ly  wfihin  the  ramparts  firom  the  cavalry  without;  and 
this  plan  he  executed  with  great  skill,  vigor,  and  success, 

*  story's  Contfaraadon;  DTTnon  and  Teas^  to  Barbeaieiix,  August  )|, 
1691.  An  unpablitfied  letter  fit>m  Nagle  to  Lord  ICerion  of  August  IS. 
This  letter  is  quoted  Ij  ICr.  O'CaUaghan  in  a  note  on  ICacaria  EzoidiiiZD. 

t  ICaoaria  Eiddhim;  Sloiy^i  OontlnuatiOD. 
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He  laid  a  bridge  of  tin  boats  on  the  riyer,  oroesed  it  with 
a  strong  bodj  of  troops,  drove  before  him  in  confusion 
fifteen  hundred  dragoons  who  made  a  faint  show. of  resist- 
ance, and  marched  toward  the  quarters  of  the  Irish  horse. 
The  Irish  ,horEie  sustained  but  ill  on  this  day  the  reputa- 
tion which  ihej  gained  at  the  Boyne.  Indeed^  that  repu- 
tation had  been  purchased  by  the  almost  entire  destruction 
of.  the  best  regiments.  Becruits  had  been  without  much 
difiSiculiy  found.  B^t  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  excellept 
soldiers  was  not  to  be  repaired.  The  camp  was  abandoned 
without  a  blow.  Some  of  the  cavalry  fled  into  the  city. 
The  rest,  driving  before  them  as  many  cattle  as  could  be 
collected  in  that  moment  of  panic,  retired  to  the  hills. 
Much  beeif,  brandy  and  harness  was  found  in  the  maga- 
zines ;  and  the  marshy  plain  of  the  Shannon  was  covered 
with  firelocks  and  grenades  which  the  fugitives  had  thrown 
away.* 

The  conquerors  returned  in  triumph  to  their  camp.  But 
Ginkell  was  not  content  with  the  advantage  which  he  had 
gained.  He  was  bent  on  cutting  off  all  communication 
between  Limerick  and  the  county  of  Clare.  In  a  few 
days,  therefore,  he  again  crossed  the  river  at  the  head  of 
several  regiments,  and  attacked  the  fort  which  protected 
the  Thomond  Bridge.  In  a  short  time  the  fort  was  stormed. 
The  soldiers  who  had  garrisoned  it  fled  in  confusion  to 
the  cily.  The  town-major,  a  French  officer,  who  com- 
manded at  the  Thomond  Gate,  afraid  that  the  pursuers 
would  enter  with  the  fugitives,  ordered  that  part  of  the 
bridge  which  was  nearest  to  the  city  to  be  drawn  up.  Many 
of  the  Irish  went  headlong  into  the  stream  and  perished 
there.  Others  cried  for  quarter,  and  held  up  handker- 
chiefs in  token  of  submission.  But  the  conquerors  were 
mad  with  rage :  their  cruelty  could  not  be  immediately  re- 
strained ;  and  no  prisoners  were  made  till  the  heaps  of 
corpses  rose  above  the  parapets.     The  garrison  of  the  fort 

*  Story's  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  September  28,  1691;  Life  of 
James,  it  463 ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  1692 ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
In  the  account  of  the  siege  which  is  among  the  archives  of  tlie  French  War 
Office,  it  is  said  that  the  Irish  cavalry  behaved  worse  than  the  infantry. 
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Had  consisted  of  about  eight  bandied  men.    Of  tbese  only 
a  hundred  and  twenty  escaped  into  Limerick .♦ 

This  disaster  seemed  likely  to  produce  a  general  mutiny 
in  the  besieged  city.  The  Irish  clamored  for  the  blood  of 
the  town-major  who  had  ordered  the  bridge  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  face  of  their  flying  countrymen.  His  superiors 
were  forced  to  promise  that  he  should  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial.  Happily  for  him,  he  had  received  a  mortal 
wound,  in  the  act  of  closing  the  Thomond  Gate,  and  was 
saved  by  a  soldier's  death  from  the  fury  of  the  multitudcf 
The  cry  for  ci^itulation  became  so  loud  and  importunate 
that  the  generals  could  not  resist  it  D'lJsson  infonned 
his  government  that  the  fight  at  the  bridge  had  so  effect* 
ually  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  garrison  that  it  was  impbs- 
sible  to  continue  the  struggle.:^  Some  exception  may . 
perhaps  be  taken  to  the  evidence  of  D'lJsson :  for  undoubt- 
edly he,  like  every  Frenchman  who  had  held  any  command 
in  the  Irish  army,  was  weary  of  his  banishment,  and  im- 
patient to  see  Paris  again.  But  it  is  certain  that  even 
Sarsfield  had  lost  heart.  Up  to  this  time  his  voicie  had 
been  for  stubborn  resistance.  He  was  now  not  only  will- 
ing, but  impatient  to  treat.§  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
city  was  doomed.  There  was  no  hope  of  succor,  domestic 
or  foreign.  In  every  part  of  Ireland  the  Saxons  had  set 
their  feet  on  the  neclm  of  the  natives.    Sligo  had  Dallenv 

*  Story's  ContinQation ;  Macariffi  Ezcidium;  R.  Douglas  to  Sir  A.  Baw- 
don,  Sept  28,  16dl,  in  the  Bawdon  Papers ;  London  Grasette,  October  8 ; 
Diarj  of  the  siege  of  Ljrmerick;  Light  to  the  Blind ;  Aooount  of  the  l^ege 
of  JAmetkk  in  the  arohiyes  of  the  French  War  Office. 

The  account  of  this  afiSEur  in  the  Life  of  James,  iL  464,  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed merely  fbr  its  pre-eminent  absurdi^.  The  writer  tells  us  that  seven 
hundred  of  the  Irish  held  out  some  time  against  a  much  lazger  forpe,  and 
warmly  praises  their  heroism.  He  did  not  know,  or  did  not  choose  to  men- 
tion, one  flKsi  which  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  stoiy; 
namely,^  that  these  seven  hundred  men  were  in  a  fort.  That  a  garrison 
should  defend  A  fort  during  a  few  hours  against  superior  numbers  is  surely 
not  strange.  Forts  m  built  because  they  can  be  defended  by  few  against 
many. 

f  Account  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick  in  the  archivea  of  the  French  War 
Office;  Stoiy's Continuation. 

t  DTTsson  to  Barbedeoz,  Oct  ^  169L 
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Byen  those  wild  islands  which  intercept  the  hnge  waves 
of  the  Atlantic  firom  the  bay  of  Oalway  had  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  William.  The  men  of  Kerry,  reputed 
the  fiercest  and  most  uzigoyemable  part  of  the  aboriginal 
population,  had  held  out  long,  but  had  at  length  been 
routed,  and  chased  to  their  woods  and  mountains.*  A 
French  fleet,  if  a  Frenqh  fleet  were  now  to  arrive  on  the 
coast  of  Munster,  would  find  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon 
goarded  by  English  men  of  war.  The  stock  of  provisions 
within  Limerick  was  already  running  low.  If  the  siege 
were  prolonged,  the  town  would,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  reduced  either  by  force  o)r  by  blockade.  And,  if  Gink- 
ell  should  enter  through  the  breach,  or  should  be  implored 
by  a  multitude  perishing  with  hunger  to  dictate  his  own 
terms,  what  could  be  expected  but  a  tyranny  more  inex- 
orably severe  than  that  of  Gramwell  ?  Would  it  not  then 
be  wise  to  try  what  conditions  could  be  obtained  while  the 
victors  had  still  something  to  fear  fix>m  the  rage  and  de- 
spair of  the  vanquished ;  while  the  last  Irish  army  could 
still  make  some  show  of  resistance  behind  the  walls  of  the 
last  Irish  fortress?  * 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  which  followed  the  fight  at 
the  Thomond  Gate,  the  drums  of  Limerick  beat  a  parley ; 
and  Wauchop,  fix)m  one  of  the  towers,  hailed  the  be- 
siegers, and  requested  Ruvigny  to  grant  Sarsfield  an  inter- 
view. The  brave  Frenchman  who  was  an  exile  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  one  religion,  and  the  brave 
Irishman  who  was  about  to  become  an  exile  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  another,  met  and  conferred,  doubtless 
with  mutual  sympathy  and  respect,  f  Ginkell,  to  whom 
Ruvigny  reported  what  had  passed,  willingly  consented  to 
an  armistice.  For,  constant  as  his  success  had  been,  it  had 
not  made  him  secure.  The  chances  were  greatly  on  his 
side.  Yet  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
city  might  fail,  as  a  similar  attempt  had  failed  twelve 
months  before.     If  the  siege  should  be  turned  into  a 

*  story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siego  of  Lymerick. 
f  London  Gazette,  Oct  8,  1691 ;  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  tho  Siego 
of  Lymerick. 
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blockadei  it  was  probable  that  the  peirtilenoe  wbich  had 
been  fittal  to  the  aimj.of  Sphomberg,  Mrhich  had  com- 
pelled  William  to  retreat,  and  which  had  all  but  prevailed 
even  against  the  genius  and  energy  of*  Marlborough,  mighf 
soon  avenge  the  oamage  of  Aghsi^*  The  rains  had  latefy 
been  heavy.  The  whole  plcdn  might  dxortly  be  an  im- 
meme  pool  of  slagnant  water.  It  itaight  be  necessary  to 
move  the  troops  to  a  healthier  sitnatLcm  than  the  bank  of 
the  Shannon,  and  to  provide  for  them  a  warmer  shelter 
than  that  of  tentSL  The  enemy  would  be  safe  till  the 
spring.  In  the  qnring  a  French  army  might  land  in  Ire- 
land: the  natives  might  again  rise  in  arms  frrai  Donegal 
to  Kerry;  and  the  war,  which  was  now  all  but  extin^ 
goishedf  might  blaze  forth  fiercer  than  ever. 

A  negotiation  ims  therefore  opened  with  a  smcere  de- 
sire on  bothsides  to  put  an  end  to  the  contest  The  chiefii 
of  the  Irish  army  held  several  consultaticms  at  which  some 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  some  eminent  lawyers  were 
invited  to  assist  Apreliminary  question,  which  perplexed 
tender  conscience  was  submitted  to  the  bishops.  The  late 
lord-lieutenant  had  persuaded  the  officers  of  the  ganison 
to  swear  that  liiey  would  not  surrender  limerick  till  they 
shotild  receive  an  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  their  situa- 
tion had  been  explained  to  JameflL  Thebidiops  thought 
that  the  oath,  was  no  longer  binding. .  It  had  been  taken 
at  a  time  when  the  communications  with  France  wese 
open,  and  in  the  fuU  belief  that  the  answer  of  James 
would  arrive  within  three  weeks^  More  than  twice  that 
time  had  elapsed.  Every  avenue  leading  to  the  city  was 
strictly  guarded  by  the  enemy.  His  majesty's  fiEdthful 
subjects,  by  holding  out  till  it  had  become  impossible  for 
him  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  them,  had  acted  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  promise.* 

The  next  question  was  what  terms  should  be  demanded. 
A  paper,  containing  proposilions  which  statesnien  of  our 
age  will  'think  reasonable^  but  which  to  the  most  humane 
and  liberal  English  Protestants  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  extravagant^  was  sent  to  the  camp  of  ihi  besifl^ 

•Life of  JaiiM8»  46^466. 
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ers.  What  was  aaked  was  that  all  offenses  should  be  oor- 
ered  with  oblivion,  that  perfect  freedom  of  worship  should 
be  allowed  to  the  native  population,  that  ev^  parish 
should  have  its  priest,  and  tnai  Iridh  Boman  Cadiolics 
should  be  capable  of  holding  all  oflGioes,  civil  and  military, 
and  of  enjoying  all  municipal  privileges.* 

Ginkell  knew  little  of  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the  £n- 
^h ;  but  he  had  about  him  persons  who  were  competent 
to  direct  him.  They  had  a  week  before  prevented  him 
from  breaking  a  B^j^aree  on  the  wheel ;  and  they  now 
suggested  an  answer  to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy,  f '  I 
am  a  stranger  here,"  said  CKnkell :  "  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
Constitution  of  these  kingdoms :  but  I  am  assured  that  what 
you  ask  is  inconsistent  with  that  Constitution ;  and  there- 
fore I  can  not  with  honor  Consent."  He  inmiediately  or- 
dered a  new  battery  to  be  thrown  up,  and  guns>  and  mor^ 
tars  to  be  planted  on  it  But  his  preparations  were  speedily 
interrupted  by  another  message  from  the;  city.  The  Irish 
begged  that,  since  he  could  not  grant  what  they  had  de- 
manded, he  would  teU  them  what  he  was  willing  to  grant 
He  called  his  advisers  round  him,  and,  after  some  consult- 
ation sent  back  a  paper  containing  the  heads  of  a  treaty, 
such  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  which 
he  served  would  approve.  What  he  offered  was  indeed 
much  less  than  what  the  Irish  desired,  but  was  quite  as 
much  as,  when  they  considered  their  situation  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  English  nation,  they  could  expect  They  speed- 
ily notified  their  assent  It  was  agreed  that  there  should 
be  a  cessation  of  arms,  not  only  by  land,  but  in  the  ports 
And  bays  of  Munster,  and  that  a  fleet  of  French  transports 
should  be  suffered  to  come  up  the  Shannon  in  peace  and 
to  depart  in  peace.  The  signing  of  the  treaty  was  deferred 
till  the  lords  justices,  who  represented  William  at  Dublin, 
should  arrive  at  Ginkell's  quarters.  But  there  was  during 
some  days  a  relaxation  of  military  vigilance  on  both  sides. 
Prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  The  outposts  of  the  two 
armies  chatted  and  messed  together.  The  English  officers 
rambled  into  the  town.     The  Irish  officers  dined  in  the 

*  story's  Continuation. 
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camp.  '  Anecdotes  of  what  passed  at  the  fiiendly  meetmgs 
of  these  men,  who  had  so  lately  been  mortal  enemies,  wer^ 
widely  circulated*  One  story,  in  partictdar,  was  repeated 
in  every  part  of  Europe.  "  Has  not  this  last  campaign,'* 
said  Sarsfield  to  some  English  officers,  ''raised  your  opinion 
of  Irish  soldiers  ?"  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  answered  an 
Englishman,  ''  we  think  of  them  much  as  we- always  did." 
"  However  meanly  you  miay  think  of  us,"  replied  Sarsfleld, 
"  change  kings  with  ua,  and  we  will  wiUingly  try  our  luck 
with  you  again."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  day 
on  which  he  had  seen  the  two  sovereigns  at  the  head  of 
two  great  armies,  William  foremost  in  the  charge,  and 
James  foremost  in  the  flight* 

On  the  first  of  October,  Coningsby  and  Porter  arrived  at 
the:  English  head-quarters.  On  the  second  the  articles  of 
capitulation  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  definitively 
settled.  On  the  third  they  were  signed.  They  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  a  miUtaiy  treaty  and  a  civil  treaty. 
The  former  was  subscribed  only  by  the  generals  on  both 
sides.    The  lords  justices  set  their  names  to  the  latter.f 

By  the  military  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  such  Irish  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  as  should  declare  that  they  wished  to  go 
to  France,  should  be  conveyed  thither,  and  should,  in  the 
mean  time,  remain  under  the  command  of  their  own  gener- 
als. Ginkell  undertook  to  furnish  a  considerable  number 
of  transports.  French  vessels  were  also  to  be  permitted  to 
pass,  and  repass  freely  between  vBrittany  and  Munster. 
Part  of  Limerick  was  to  be  immediately  delivered  up  to 
the  English.  But  the  island  on  which  the  Cathedral  and 
the  Castle  stand  was  to  remain,  for  the  present^  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Irish. 

The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  very  different  from 
those  which  Ginkell  had  sternly  refiised  to  grant.  It  was 
not  stipulated  that  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland  should 
be  competent  to  hold  any  political  or  military  office,  or  that 

*  story's  CkmiSiiQation;  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Lymeridc;  Burnet,  d.  81  ; 
London  Gazette,  Oct  1»,  1691. 

f  Stor/s  Continuatioii  i  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Lymeiidc,-  London  Ga- 
zette, Oct  16,  1691. 
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they  should  be  admitted :  into  any  corporation/  But  they 
obtained  a  promise  that  they  diould  enjoy  such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent  with 
the  law,  or  as  thqr  had  enjoyed  in  the  xeign  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

To  all  inhabitants  of  limerick,  and  to  all  officers  and 
soldiers  in  the  Jacobite  army,  who  should  submit  to  the 
govemment,  and  notify  their  submission  by  takmg  dieoath 
of  allegiance,  an  entire  amnesty  was  promised.  They  were 
to  retain  their  property :  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  profession  which  they  had  exercised  before  the 
troubles:  they  were  not  to  be  punished  for  any  treason, 
felony,  or  misdemeanor  committed  since  the  accession  of 
the  late  king:  nay,  they  were  not  to  be  sued  for  damages 
on  account  of  any  act  of  spoliation  or  outrage  which  they 
might  have  conmiitted  during  the  three  years  of  conflision. 
This  was  more  than  the  lords  justices  were  constitution- 
ally competent  to  grant  It  was  therefore  added  that  the 
government  would  use  its  utmost  endeavors  to  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  ratification  of  the  treaty.* 

As  soon  as  the  two  instruments  had  been  signed,  the  En- 
glish entered  the  city,  and  occupied  one  quarter  of  it.  A 
narrow,  but  deep  branch  of  the  Shannon  separated  them 
fix)m  the  quarter  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Irish.f 

In  a  few  hours  a  dispute  arose  which  seemed  likely  to 
produce  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Sarsfield  had  resolved  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  service  of  France,  and  was  naturally 
desirous  to  carry  with  him  to  the  Continent  such  a  body 
of  troops  as  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the  army 
of  Lewis.  Ginkell  was'  as  naturally  xmwilling  to  send 
thousands  of  men  to  swell  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Both 
generals  appealed  to  the  treaty.  Each  construed  it  as  suited 
his  purpose,  and  each  complained  that  the  other  had  vio- 
lated it  Sarsfield  was  accused  of  putting  one  of  his  officers 
under  arrest  for  refusing  to  go  to  the  Continent  Ginkell, 
greatly  excited,  declared  that  he  would  teach  the  Irish  to 

•  The  articles  of  the  civil  treaty  have  often  been  reprinted, 
t  Story's  Continuation ;  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 
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plaj  tricks  with  him,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for 
a  cannonade.  Sarsfield  came  to  the  English  camp,  and 
tried  to  justify  what  he  had  done.  The  altercation  was 
sharp.  "  I  submit,"  said  Sarsfield,  at  last :  ''  I  am  in  your 
power."  "Not  at  all  in  my  power,"  said  Ginkell;  "go 
back  and  do  your  worst,"  The  imprisoned  officer  was  lib- 
erated: a  sanguinary  contest  was  averted;  and  the  two 
commanders,  contented  themselves  with  a  war  of  words.* 
Ginkell  put  forth  proclamations  assuring  the  Irish  that,  if 
they  would  live  quietly  in  their  own  land,  they  should  be 
protected  and  favored,  and  that  if  they  preferred  a  military 
life,  they  shoidd  be  admitted  into  the  service  of  King  Wil- 
liam. It  was  added  that' no  man,  who  chose  to  reject  this 
gracious  invitation  and  to  become  a  soldier  of  Lewis,  must 
expect  ever  again  to  set  foot  on  the  island.  Sarsfield  and 
Wauchop  exerted  their  eloquence  on  the  other  side.  ,The 
present  aspect  of  afl&irs,  they  said,  was  doubtless  gloomy; 
but  there  was  bright  sky  beyond  the  cloud.  The  banii^* 
ment  woidd  be  short.  The  return  woidd  be  triumphant 
Within  a  year  the  French  would  invade  England.  In  such 
an  invasion  the  Irish  troops,  if  only  they  remained  un- 
broken, woidd  assuredly  bear  a  chief  part.  In  the  mean 
time  it  was  far  better  for  them  to  live  in  a  nei^boring  and 
firiendly  country,  under  the  parental  care  of  their  own 
rightful  king,  than  to  trust  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  would 
probably  send  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  world,  to  fight 
for  his  ally  the  emperor  against  the  Janissaries. 

The  help  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  was  called  pi. 
On  the  day  on  which  those  who  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  go  to  France  were  required  to  renounce  their  determina- 
tion, the  priests  were  inde&tigable  in  exhorting.  At  the 
head  of  every  regiment  a  sermon  was  preached  on  the  duty 
of  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  sin  and 
danger  of  consorting  with  unbelievers.f  Whoever,  it  was 
said,  should  enter  the  service  of  the  usurpers  would  do  so 

•  Story's  Ckmtmaatkm ;  Diaiy  of  the  Siege  of  Lymerick. 

f  Story's  Contmuation.    His  narratlye  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  whioh 
an  Irish  captain  who  was  present  has  left  us  in  bad  Latin.    "  Hie  apad  sa- 
crun  onmes  advertizantar  a  capellanis  ire  potitu  in  CfaUtam.'' 
IV.  G 
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at  the  peril  of  his  souL  The  heretics  affirmed  that,  after 
the  peroration,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  brandy  was  seryed 
out  to  the  audience,  and  that,  when  the  brandy  had  been 
swallowed,  a  bishop  pronounced  a  benediction.  Thus  duly 
prepared  by  physical  and  moral  stimulants,  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  about  fourteen  thousand  infimtiy,  was  drawn 
up  in  the  vast  meadow  which  lay  on  the  Clare  bank  of  the 
Shannon.  Here  copies  of  Ginkell's  proclamation  were  pro- 
fusely scattered  about ;  and  English  officers  went  through 
the  ranks  imploring  the  men  not  to  ruin  themselves,  and 
explaining  to  them  the  advantages  which  the  soldiers  of 
King  WiUiam  enjoyed.  At  length  the  decisive  moment 
came.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  pass  in  review.  Those 
who  wished  to  remain  in  Ireland  were  directed  to  file  off  at 
a  particular  spot.  All  who  passed  that  spot  were  to  be 
considered  as  having  made-  their  choice  for  France.  Sars- 
field  and  Wauchop  on  one  side,  Porter,  Coningsby  and 
Ginkell  on  the  other,  looked  on  with  painful  anxiety. 
D'Usson  and  his  countrymen,  though  not  uninterested  in 
the  spectacle,  found  it  hwxi  to  preserve  their  gravity.  The 
confusion,  the  clamor,  the  grotesque  appearance  of  an  army 
in  which  there  could  scarcely  bo  seen  a  shirt  or  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  a  shoe  or  a  stocking,  presented  so  ludicrous  a 
contrast  to  the  orderly  and  brilliant  appearance  of  their 
master's  troops,  that  they  amused  themselves  by  wondering 
what  the  Parisians  would  say  to  see  such  a  force  mustered 
on  the  plain  of  Grcnelle.* 

First  marched  what  was  called  the  Royal  regiment,  four- 
teen hundred  strong.  All  but  seven  went  beyond  the  fatal 
point.  Ginkell's  countenance  showed  that  he  was  deeply 
mortified.  lie  was  consoled,  however,  by  seeing  the  next 
regiment,  which  consisted  of  natives  of  Ulster,  turn  off  to 
a  man.  There  had  arisen,  notwithstanding  the  community 
of  blood,  language  and  religion,  an  antipathy  between  the 
Celts  of  Ulster  and  those  of  the  other  three  provinces ;  nor 
is  it  improbable  that  the  example  and  influence  of  Baldearg 
O'Donnel  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  people  of  the 

*  D'Usson  and  Tess^  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  ,\,  1691. 
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land  which  his  fore&thers  had  xtded.*  In  most  of  the  reg- 
iments there  was  a  division  of  opinion ;  but  a  great  ma* 
jority  declared  for  France.  Henry  Luttrell  was  one  of 
those  who  turned  oBL  He  was  rewarded  for  his  desertion, 
and  perhaps  for  other  services,  with  a  grant  of  the  large 
estate  of  his  elder  brother  Simon,  who  firmly  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  James,  with  a  pension  of  five  htmdred  pounds 
a  year  from  the  Crown,  and  with  the  abhorrence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  After  living  in  wealth,  lux- 
ury and  infiany,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Henry  Lut- 
trell was  murdered  while  going  through  Dublin  in  his  se- 
dan chair ;  and  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  declared  that 
there  was  reason  to  suspedt  that  he  had  fidlen  by  the 
revenge  of  the  Papiste.t  Eighty  years  after  his  death 
his  grave  near  Luttrellstown  was  violated  by  the  de<- 
scendants  of  those  whom  he  had  betrayed,  and  his  skull 
was  broken  to  pieces  with  a  pickax4  The  deadly  hatred 
of  which  he  was  the  object  descended  to  his  son  and  to  his 
grandson ;  and,  xmhappily,  nothing  in  the  character  either 
of  his  son  or  of  his  grandson  tended  to  mitigate  the  feeling 
which  the  name  of  Luttrell  excited.§ 


*  That  there  was  little  sympathj  between  the  Celts  of  Ulster  and  thosd 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  is  evident  from  the  curious  memorial  which  the 
agent  of  Baldearg  O'Donnel  delivered  to  Avaux. 

f  Treasury  Letter  Book,  June  19,  1696 ;  Journals  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  Nov.  7,  1717. 

}  This  I  relate  on  Mr.  O'Callaghan's  authority.  History  of  the  Iriak 
Brigades,  Note  47. 

§  "  There  is,"  Junius  wrote  eighty  years  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick 
*'  a  certain  &mily  In  this  country  on  which  nature  seems  to  have  entailed  a, 
lioreditary  baseness  of  disposition.  Astiir  as  their  history  has  been  known, 
the  son  has  regularly  improved  upon  the  vices  of  the  &ther,  and  has  taken 
caro  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undiminished  into  the  bosom  of  his  success, 
ors."  Elsewhere  he  says  of  the  member  for  Middlesex,  "  He  has  degraded 
even  the  name  of  LuttrelL"  He  exclaims,  in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Mrs.  Horton,  who  was  bom  a  Luttrell:  *'Let  Par- 
liament look  to  it.  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  Crown  of  England.'' 
It  is  certain  that  very  few  Enghshmen  can  have  sympathized  with  Juniua's 
abhorrence  of  the  Luttrells,  or  can  even  have  understood  it  Why  then  did 
he  use  expressions  which  to  the  great  majority  of  his  readers  must  have  been 
unhitelligible  7  My  answer  is  that  Philip  Francis  was  bom,  and  passed  the 
first  tea  years  of  his  life,  within  a  walk  of  LuttreHstown. 
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When  the  long  procession  had  closed^  it  was  fonnd  that 
about  a  thousand  men  had  agreed  to  enter  mto  William's 
service.  About  two  thousand  accepted  passes  from  Gin- 
kell,  and  went  quietly  home.  About  eleven  thousand  re- 
turned with  SaiBfield  to  the  city.  -A  few  hours  after  the 
garrison  had  passed  in  review,  the  horse,  who  were  en- 
camped some  miles  from  the  town,  w^:e  required  to  make 
their  choice  ;  and  most  of  them  volunteered  for  France.* 

Sarsfield  considered  the  troops  who  remained  with  him 
as  under  an  irrevocable  obligation  to  go  abroad ;  and,  lest 
they  should  be  tempted  to  retract  their  consent,  he  confined 
them  within  the  ramparts,  and  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut 
and  strongly  guarded.  Ginkell,  though  in  his  vexation  he 
muttered  some  threats,  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  could  not 
justifiably  interfere.  But  the  precautions  of  the  Irish 
general  were  fax  fix)m  being  completely  successfiil.  It  was 
by  no  means  strange  that  a  superstitious  and  excitable 
kerne,  with  a  sermon  and  a  dram  in  his  head,  should  be 
ready  to  promise  whatever  his  priests  required :  neither 
was  it  strange  that,  when  he  had  slept  off  his  liquor,  and 
when  anathemas  were  no  longer  ringing  in  his  ears,  he 
should  feel  painful  misgivings.  He  had  bound  himself  to 
go  into  exile,  perhaps  for  life,  beyond  that  dreary  expanse 
of  waters  which  impressed  his  rude  mind  with  mysterious 
terror.  His  thoughts  ran  on  all  that  he  was  to  leave,  on 
the  well  known  peat-stack  and  potato-ground,  and  on  the 
mud  cabin,  which,  humble  as  it  was,  was  still  his  home. 
Ho  was  never  again  to  see  the  familiar  faces  roimd  the  turf 
fire,  or  to  hear  the  familiar  notes  of  the  old  Celtic  songs.  The 
ocean  was  to  roll  between  him  and  the  dwelling  of  his  gray- 
headed  parents  and  his  blooming  sweetheart.  There  were 
some  who,  unable  to  bear  the  misery  of  such  a  separation, 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  pass  the  sentinels  who  watched 
the  gates,  sprang  into  the  river  and  gained  the  opposite 
bank.  The  number  of  these  daring  swimmers,  however, 
was  not  great ;  and  the  army  would  probably  have  been 
transported  almost  entire  if  it  had  remained  at  Limerick 

♦Story's  Continuation;  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22,  1G91 ;  D'Usson  and 
Tess^  to  Lewis,  Oct.  y\,  and  to  Barbesieux,  Oct.  ,1. ;  Light  to  the  Blind. 
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till  the  day  of  embarkation.  But  many  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  voyage  was  to  be  performed  lay  at  C!ork ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  Sarsfield  should  proceed  thither  with  some 
of  his  best  regiments.  It  was  a  march  of  not  less  than  four 
days  through  a  wild  country.  To  prevent  agile  youths, 
&miliar  with  all  the  shifts  of  a  vagrant  and  predatory  life, 
from  stealing  off  to  the  bogs  and  woods  under  cover  of  the 
night,  was  impossible.  Indeed,  many  soldiers  had  the  au- 
dacity to  run  away  by  broad  daylight  before  they  were  out 
of  sight  of  Limerick  Cathedral.  The  Royal  regiment, 
which  had,  on  the  day  of  the  review,  set  so  striking  an  ex- 
ample of  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  James,  dwindled  from 
fourteen  hundred  men  to  five  hundred.  Before  the  last 
ships  departed,  news  came  that  those  who  had  sailed  by 
the  first  ships  had  been  ungraciously  received  at  Brest 
They  had  been  scantily  fed  ;  they  liad  been  able  to  obtain 
neither  pay  nor  clothing :  though  winter  was  setting  in, 
they  slept  in  the  fields  with  no  covering  but  the  hedges. 
Many  had  been  heard  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  fkr 
better  to  die  in  old  Ireland  than  to  live  in  the  inhospitable 
country  to  which  they  had  been  banished.  The  effect  of 
those  reports  was  that  hundreds,  who  had  long  persisted 
in  their  intention  of  emigrating,  refused  at  the  last  moment 
to  go  on  board,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  returned  to 
their  native  villages.* 

Sarsfield  perceived  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  desertion 
which  was  thinning  his  army  was  the  natural  unwilling- 
ness of  the  mien  to  leave  their  &milies  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution. Cork  and  its  neighborhood  were  filled  with  the 
kindred  of  those  who  were  going  abroad.  Great  numbers 
of  women,  many  of  them  leading,  carrying,  suckling  their 
infimts,  covered  all  the  roads  which  led  to  the  place  of 
embarkation.  The  Irish  general,  apprehensive  of  the 
effect  which  the  entreaties  and  lamentations  of  these  poor 
creatures  could  not  fail  to  produce,  put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion, in  which  he  assured  his  soldiers  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  carry  their  wives  and  fiunilies  to  France.  It 
would  be  injurious  to  the  memory  of  so  brave  and  loyal  a 

*  Story's CcmtinQatibn;  London  Qasette,  Jan.  4^  169). 
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gentleman  to  suppose  that  when  he  made  this  promise  he 
meant  to  break  it  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  had 
formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  who 
would  demand  a  passage,  and  that  he  foimd  himself,  when 
it  was  too  late  to  alter  his  arrangements,  unable  to  keep 
his, word.  After  the  soldiers  had  embarked,  room  was 
found  for  the  fionilies  of  manj.  But  still  there  remained 
on  the  water-side  a  great  midtitude  clamoring  piteouslj  to 
be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off  there  was  a 
rush  into  the  surf.  Some  WDmen  caugiit  hold- of  the 
ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth,  clung  till  their 
fingers  were  cut  through,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The 
ships  began  to  move.  A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  from 
the  shore,  and  excited  \mwonted  compassion  in  hearts 
steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Bomish 
£Eiith.  Even  the  stem  Cromwellian,  now  at  length,  after  a 
desperate  struggle  of  three  years,  left  the  undisputed  lord 
of  the  bloodstained  and  devastated  island,  could  not  hear 
unmoved  that  bitter  cry,  in  which  was  poured  forth  all  the 
rage  and  all  the  sorrow  of  a  Conquered  nation.* 

The  sails  disappeared.  The  emaciated  and  broken- 
hearted crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke  more  cruel  than 
that  of  death  had  made  widows  and  orphans  dispersed,  to 
beg  their  way  home  through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down 
and  die  by  the  road-side  of  grief  and  hunger.  The  exiles 
departed,  to  learn  in  foreign  camps  that  discipline  without 
which  natural  courage  is  of  small  avail,  and  to  retrieve  on 
distant  fields  of  battle  the  honor  which  had  been  lost  by  a 
long  series  of  defeats  at  home.  In  Ireland  there  was 
peace.  The  domination  of  the  colonists  was  absolute. 
The  native  population  was  tranquil  with  the  ghastly  tran- 
quillity of  exhaustion  and  of  despair.  There  were  indeed 
outrages,  robberies,  fire-raisings,  assassinations.  But  more 
than  a  century  passed  away  without  one  general  insurrec- 
tion. During  that  century,  two  rebellions  were  raised  in 
Great  Britain  by  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
But  neither  when  the  elder  Pretender  was  crowned  at 

•  Story's  Continuation ;  Macariae  Excidium,  and  Mr.  O'Oallaghaa's  note ; 
London  Gazette,  Jan.  4,  169}. 
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Scone,  nor  when  the  younger  held  his  court  at  Hol3rroocl, 
was  the  standard  of  that  House  set  up  in  Gonnaught  6r 
Munster.  In  1745,  indeed,  when  the  Highlanders  were 
marching  toward  London,  the  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  so  quiet  that  the  lord-lieutenant  could,  without  the 
smallest  risk,  send  several  regiments  across  Saint  Qeorge's 
Channel  to  recruit  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Nor  was  this  submission  the  effect  of  content,  but  of  mere 
stupefiEtction  and  brokenness  of  heart  The  iron  had  en- 
tered into  the  soul.  The  memory  of  past  defeats,  the  habit 
of  daily  enduring  insult  and  oppression,  had  cowed  the 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish 
Boman  Catholics  of  great  ability,  energy,  and  ambition : 
but  they  were  to  be  found  every  where  except  in  Ireland, 
at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in  the  armies  of  Fred- 
eric and  in  the  armies  of  Maria  Theresa.  One  exile  be- 
'came  a  Marshal  of  France.  Another  became  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Spain.  K  he  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  regarded  as  an  inferior  by  all  the  igno- 
rant and  worthless  squireens  who  drank  the  glorious  and 
immortal  memory.  In  his  palace  at  Madrid  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  assiduously  courted  by  the  embassador 
of  George  the  Second,  and  of  bidding  defiance  in  high 
terms  to  the  embassador  of  George  the  Third.*  Scattered 
over  all  Europe  were  to  be  found  brave  Irish  generals, 
dexterous  Irish  diplomatists,  Irish  counts,  Irish  barons, 
Irish  knights  of  Saint  Lewis  and  of  Saint  Leopold,  of  the 
White  Eagle  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  who,  if  they  had 
remained  in  the  house  of  bondage,  could  not  have  been 
ensigns  of  marching  regiments  or  fireemen  of  petty  corpo- 
rations. These  men,  the  natural  chiefii  of  their  race,  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn,  what"  remained  was  utterly  helpless 
and  passive. '  A  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry 
was  no  more  to  be  apprehended  thaiL  a  risii^  of  the  women 
and  children  against  the  men.f 

•  Some  intoiesting  &cts  relating  to  Wall,  who  vfbm  minSater  of  Feidi- 
xiand  the  Sixth  and  Chariea  the  Third,  will  be  found  in  the  LAten  of 
Sir  Benjamin  Keene  and  Lord  Bristol,  pabliabed  in  €oxe*8  ICamoiim  cC 
Spain. 

f  This  is  Swift*8  languae^  Imguage  held  sot  once,  but  repMtedly  stti 
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'  There  were  indeed,  in  those  days,  fierce  disputes  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colony :  but  in  those  disputes 
the  aboriginal  population  had  no  more  interest  than  the 
Bed  Indians  in  the  dispute  between  Old  England  and 
New  England  about  the  Stamp  Act  The  ruling  few, 
even  when  in  mutiny  against  the  govemmenti  had  no 
mercy  for  any  thing  l^at  looked  like  mutiny  on  the.  part 
of  the  subject  many.  None  of  those  Boman  patriots, 
who  poniarded  Julius  Csesar  for  aspiring  to  be  a  king, 
would  have  had  the  smallest  scruple  about  crucifying  a 
whole  school  of  gladiators  for  attempting  to  escape  fironi 
the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all  kinds  of  servitude* 
None  of  those  Virginian  patriots,  who  vindicated  thcdr 
separation  from  the  British  empire,  by  proclaiming  it  to 
be  a  self-evident  truth  that  all  men  were  endowed  by^  the 
Creator  with  an  -unalienable  right  to  liberty,  WQidd  have 
had  the  smallest  scruple  about  shooting  any  n^gro  slave* 

at  long  intervals.  In  the  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test,  written  in  170S, 
he  says :  **  If  we  (the  clergy)  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  Papifits  in 
this  kingdom,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so  stupid  as  not  to  bo  equaDy 
apprehensive  with  others,  since  we  are  likely  to  bo  the  greater  and  more 
immediate  sufferers :  but,  on  tho  contrary,  we  look  upon  them  to  be  alto- 
gether as  inconsiderable  as  the  women  and  children.  ....  The  common 
people  without  leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natural  courage,  being  Uttle 
better  than  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity 
of  doing  any  mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined."  In  the  Bra- 
pier's  Sixth  Letter,  written  in  1124,  he  says :  '*  As  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  they  consist  either  of  Irish  Papists,  who  are  as  inconsiderable, 
in  point  of  power,  as  the  women  and  children,  or  of  EngUsh  Protestants." 
Again,  in  the  Presbyterian's  Plea  of  Merit,  written  in  1731,  he  says  :  "  The 
estates  of  Papists  are  very  few,  crumbling  into  small  parcels,  and  daily  di- 
minishing ;  their  common  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  cow- 
ardice, and  of  as  little  consequence  as  women  and  children.  Their  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  are  at  least  one  half  ruined,  banished,  or  converted.  They 
all  soundly  feel  the  smart  of  what  they  suffered  in  the  last  Irish  war. 
Some  of  them  are  already  retired  into  foreign  countries :  others,  as  I  am 
told,  intend  to  follow  them ;  and  the  rest,  I  believe,  to  a  man,  who  still 
possess  any  lands,  are  absolutely  resolved  never  to  hazard  them  again  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  their  superstition." 

I  may  observe  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief;  Swift  never,  in  any  thing 
that  he  wrote,  used  the  word  Irishman  to  denote  a  person  of  Anglo-Saxon 
race  born  in  Ireland.  lie  no  more  considered  himself  as  an  Irishman  than 
an  Englishman  bom  at  Calcutta  considers  himself  as  a  Hindoo. 
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who  bad  laid  claim  to  that  unalienable  right.  And,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  Protestant  masters  of  Ireland,  while 
ostentatiously  professing  the  political  doctrines  of  Locke 
and  Sidney,  held  that  a  people  who  spoke  the  Celtic 
tongue  and  heard  mass  could  have  no  concern  in  those 
doctrines.  Molyneux  questioned  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  legislature.  Swift  assailed,  with  the  keenest  ridi- 
cule and  invective,  every,  part  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. Lucas  disquieted  the  administration  of  Lord 
Harrington.  Boyle,  overthrew  the  administration  of  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.  But  neither  Molyneux  nor  Swift^ 
neither  Lucas  nor  Boyle,  ever  thought  of  appealing  to  the 
native  population.  They  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
appealing  to  the  swine.*  At  a  later  period  Henry  Flood 
excited  the  dominant  class  to  demand  a  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  to  use  even  revolutionary  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  that  reform.  But  neither  he,  nor  those 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  chief,  and  who  went  close 
to  the  verge  of  treason  at  his  bidding,  would  consent  to 
admit  the  subject  class  to  the  smallest  share  of  political 
power*  The  virtuous  and  accomplished  Charlemont,  a 
Whig  of  the  Whigs,  passed  a  long  life  in  contending  for 
whiit  he  called  the  fireedom  of  his  country.  But  he  voted 
against  the  law  whicK  gave  the  elective  franchise  to 
Boman  Catholic  freeholders ;  and  died  fixed  in  the  opinion 
that  the  Parliament  House  ought  to  be  kept  pure  from 
Boman  Catholic  members.  Indeed,  during  the  century 
which  followed  the  Eevolution,  the  inclination  of  an 
English  Protestant  to  trample  on  the  Irishry  was  gener- 
ally proportioned  to  the  zeal  which  he  professed  for  politi* 
cal  liberty  in  the  abstract.  If  he  uttered  any  expression 
of  compassion  for  the  majority  oppressed  by  the  minority, 


*  In  1749,  Lucas  wbs  the  idol  of  the  d^ocracj  of  his  own  caste.  It  is 
curious  to  see  what  was  thought  of  him  by  those  who  were  not  of  his  own 
caste.  One  of  the  chief  Pariahs,  Charles  O'Connor,  wrote  thus:  "  I  am  by 
no  means  mtereeted,  nor  is  any  of  our  unfbrtiinate  population,  in  this  affiur 
of  Lucas.  A  true  patriot  would  not  have  betrayed  such  malice  to  such 
unfortunate  slaves  as  wa"  He  adds,  with  too  much  truth,  that  those  boast* 
ers,  the  Whigs,  wished  to  ha^o  liberty  all  to  themselYOS. 
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he  might  be  safely  set  down  as  a  bigoted  Toiy  and  High- 
Churchman.* 

All  this  time,  hatrod,  kept  down  by  fear,  festered  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil.  They  were  still  ^  the 
same  people  that  had  sprang  to  arms  in  1641  at  the  call 
of  O'Neill^  and  in  1689  at  the  call  of  Tyrconnel.  To  them 
every  festival  instituted  by  the  Stat6  was  a  day  of  mourn- 
ings and  every  public  trophy  set  up  by  the  State  was  a 
memorial  of  shame.  We  have  never  known,  and  can  but 
faintly  conceive,  the  feelings  of  a  nation  doomed  to  see 
constantly,  in  all  its  public  places,  the  monuments  of  its 
subjugation.  Such  monuments  every  where  met  the  eye 
of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics.  In  front  of  the  Senate- 
House  of  their  country,  they  saw  the  statue  of  their 
conqueror.  If  they  entered,  tiiey  saw  the  walls  tapestried 
with  the  defeats  of  their  falliers.  At  length,  after  a  hun- 
dred years  of  servitude,  endured  without  one  vigorous  or 
combined  struggle  for  emancipation,  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion  awakened  a  wild  hope  in  the  bosoms  of  the  oppressed. 
Men  who  had  inherited  all  the  pretensions  and  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Parliament  which  James  had  held  at  the 
King's  Inns  could  not  hear,  unmoved,  of  the  downfall  of 
a  wealthy  Established  Church,  of  the  flight  of  a  splendid 
aristocracy,  of  the  confiscation  of  an  immense  territory. 
Old  antipathies,  which  had  never  slumbered,  were  excited 
to  new  and  terrible  energy  by  the  combination  of  stimu- 
lants which,  in  any  other  society,  would  have  counteracted 
each  other.  The  spirit  of  Popery  and  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
binism, irreconcilable  antagonists  every  where  else,  were 
for  once  mingled  in  an  unnatural  and  portentous  union. 
Their  joint  influence  produced  the  third  and  last  rising  up 
of  the  a1x)riginal  population  against  the  colony.  The 
great-grandsons  of  the  soldiers  of  Galmoy  and  Sarsfield 

*  Oir  this  subject  Johnson  was  the  most  liberal  politician  of  his  time. 
"The  Irish,"  ho  said,  with  great  warmth,  "are  in  a  most  unnatural  state: 
for  we  see  there  the  minority  prevailing  over  the  majority."  I  suspect  that 
Alderman  Beckford  and  Alderman  Sawbridge  would  have  been  for  from 
sympathizing  with  him.  Charles  O'Connor,  whose  unfavorable  opinion  of 
the  Whig  Lucas  I  have  quoted,  pays,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Dissertations  on 
Irish  History,  a  high  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  Tory  Johnson. 
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were  opposed  to  the  great-grandsons  of  the  soldiers  of 
Wolseley  and  Mitchelbum.  The  Celt  again  looked  im- 
patiently for  the  sails  which  were  to  bring  succor  from 
Brest;  and  the  Saxon  was  again  backed  by  the  whole 
power  of  England.  Again  the  victory  remained  with 
the  well  educated  and  well  organized  minority.  But, 
happily,  the  vanquished  people  found  protection  in  a 
quarter  from  which  they  would  once  have  had  to  expect . 
nothing  but  implacable  severity.  By  this  time  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  eighteenth  century  had  purified  English 
Whiggism  &om  that  deep  taint  of  intolerance  which  had 
4^n  contracted  during  a  long  and  close  alliance  with  the 
Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Enlightened  men 
had  begun  to  feel  that  the  arguments  by  which  Milton 
and  Lodce,  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  had  vindicated  the  rights 
of  conscience,  might  be  urged  with  not  less  force  in  favor 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  than  in  favor  of  the  Independent 
or  the  Baptist  The  great  party  which  traces  its  descent 
through  the  Exdusionists  up  to  the  Boundheads,  continued 
during  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  royal  frowns  and  popular 
clamors,  to  demand  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  of  our  fi^ee 
Constitution  for  those  Irish  Papists  whom  the  Boundheads 
^nd  the  Exdusionists  had  considered  merely  as  beasts  of 
chase  or  beasts  of  burden.  But  it  will  be  for  some  other 
historian  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  of  that  great  confiict^ 
and  the  late  triumph  of  reason  and  humanity.  Unhappily 
such  a  historian  will  have  to  relate  that  the  triumph  won 
by  such  exertions  and  by  sucb  sacrifices  was  immediately 
followed  by  disappointment;  that  it  proved  far  less  easy 
to  eradicate  evil  passions  than  to  repeal  evil  laws ;  and 
that,  long  after  every  trace  of  national  and  religious  ani- 
mosity had  been  obliterated  from  the  Statute  Book, 
national  and  religious  animosities  continued  to  rankle  in 
the  bosoms  of  millions.  May  he  be  able  also  to  relate  that 
wisdom,  justice,  and  time,  gradually  did  in  Ireland  what 
they  had  done  in  Scotland,  and  that  all  the  races  which 
inhabit  the  British  isles  were  at  length  indiasolubly  blended 
into  one  people ! 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October,  1691,  William  arrived  at 
Kensington  from  the  Netherlands  *  Three  day  later  he 
opened  the  Parliament.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was,  on  the 
whole,  cheering.  By  land  there  had  been  gains  and  losses : 
but  the  balance  was  in  iavor  of  England.  Against  the  fall 
of  Mons  might  well  be  set  off  the  taking  of  Athlone,  the 
victory  of  Aghrim,  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  and  the  pa- 
cification of  Ireland.  At  sea  there  had  been  no  great  vic- 
tory ;  but  there  had  been  a  great  display  of  power  and  of 
activity ;  and  though  many  were  dissatisfied  because  more 
had  not  been  done,  none  could  deny  that  there  had  been  a 
change  for  the  better.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  foibles  and 
vices  of  Torrington  had  been  repaired :  the  fleet  had  been 
well  eqxdpped :  the  rations  had  been  abundant  and  whole- 
some ;  and  the  health  of  the  crews  had  consequently  been, 
fjpT  that  age,  wonderfully  good.  Russell,  who  commanded 
the  naval  forces  of  the  allies,  had  in  vain  oflered  battle  to 
.the  French.  The  white  flag,  which,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  ranged  the  Channel  unresisted  from  the  Land's  End 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  now,  as  soon  as  our  topmasts  were 
descried  twenty  leagues  off*,  abandoned  the  open  sea,  and 
retired  into  the  depths  of  the  harbor  of  Brest  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  English  squadron  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  last  fortress  which 
had  held  out  for  King  James ;  and  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men from  the  Levant,  valued  at  four  millions  sterling,  had, 
through  dangers  which  had  caused  many  sleepless  nights 
to  the  underwriters  of  Lombard  Street,  been  convoyed 
safe  into  the  Thames.f  The  Lords  and  Commons  listened 
with  signs  of  satisfaction  to  a  speech  in  which  the  king 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  22,  1691. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  78,  79;  Burchott's  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Journal 
of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  in  a  letter  from  an  officer  on  board  the  Len- 
nox, at  Torbay,  hcensed  August  21, 1691.  The  writer  says:  *'  We  attribute 
our  health,  under  God,  to  the  extraordinary  care  taken  in  the  well  ordering 
of  our  provisions,  both  meat  and  drink." 
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congratulated  them  on  the  event  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
and  expressed  his  confidence  iMt  they  would  continue  to 
support  him  in  the  war  with  France.  He  told  them  that 
a  great  naval  armament  would  be  necessary,  and  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  conflict  by  land  could  not  be  eflectually 
maintained  with  less  than  sixty -^five  thousand  men.* 

He  was  thanked  in  affectionate  terms :  the  force  which 
he  asked  was  voted ;  and  large  supplies  were  granted  with 
little  difficulty.  But  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were 
isken  into  consideration,  symptoms  of  discontent  began  to 
appear.  Eighteen  months  before,  when  the  Commons  had 
been  employed  in  settling  the  Civil  List,  many  members 
had  shown  a  very  natural  disposition  to  complain  of  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  and  foes  received  by  official  men. 
Keen  speeches  had  been  made,  and,  what  was  much  less.  ^ 
usual,  had  been  printed :  there  had  been  much  excitement  * 
out  of  doors ;  but  nothing  had  been  done.  The  subject 
was  now  revived.  A  report  made  by  the  Commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year  to  examine 
the  public  accounts,  disclosed  some  &cts  which  excited 
indignation,  and  othqrs  which  raised  grave  suspicion.  The 
House  seemed  fully  determined  to  make  an  extensive  re- 
form ;  and,  in  truth,  nothing  could  have  averted  such  a 
reform  except  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  reformers. 
That  they  should  have  been  angry  is  indeed  not  strange.  . 
The  enormous  gains,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  servants 
of  the  public  went  on  increasing,  while  th^  gains  of  every 
body  else  were  diminishing.  Bents  were  falling :  trade 
was  languishing :  every  man  who  either  lived  on  what  his 
ancestors  had  left  him,  or  on  the  fruits  of  his  own  indus- 
try, was  forced  to  retrench.  The  placeman  alone  throve 
amid  the  general  distress.  "Look,"  cried  the  incensed 
squires,  "  at  the  Comptroller  of  the  Customs.  Ten  years 
ago  he  walked,  and  we  rode.  Our  incomes  have  been 
curtailed:  his  salary  has  been  doubled :  we  have  sold  our 
horses :  he  has  bought  them ;  and  now  wo  go  on  foot,  and 
are  splashed  by  his  coach  and  six."  Lowther  vainly  en- 
deavored to  stand  up  against  the  storm.    He  was  heard 

f  Lords*  and  Commons'  Journals,  Oct  22,  1691. 
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with  little. favor  by  the  country  gentlemen  who  had  not 
long  before  looked  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders.  He 
had  left  them :  he  had  become  a  courtier :  he  had  two  good 
places,  one  in  the  Treasury,  the  other  in  the  household. 
He  had  recently  received  from  the  king's  own  hand  a 
gratuity  of  two  thousand  guineas.*  It  seemed  pferfecily 
natural  that  he  should  defend  abuses  by  which  he  prc^ted. 
The  taunts  and  reproaches  With  which  he  was  assailed 
were  insupportable  to  his  sensitive  nature.  He  lost  his 
head,  almost  &inted  away  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
talked  about  righting  himself  in  another  place.f  Unfor- 
tunately no  member  rose  at  this  conjuncture  to  propose 
that  the  civil  establishments  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
carefully  revised,  that  sinecures  should  be  abolished,  that 
exorbitant  official  incomes  should  be  reduced,  and  that  no 
servant  of  the  State  should  be  allowed  to  exact,  under 
any  pretense,  any  thing  beyond  his  known  and  lawful  re- 
muneration. In  this  way  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
diminish  the  public  burdens,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  every  public  department.  But  im- 
fortunately  those  who  were  loudest  in  clamoring  again^ 
the  prevailing  abuses  were  utterly  destitute  of  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  the  work  of  reform.  On  the  twelfth  of 
December,  some  foolish  man,  whose  name  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  moved  that  no  person  employed  in  any  civil 
office,  the  Speaker,  Judges  and  Embassadors  excepted, 
should  receive  more  than  five  himdred  pounds  a  year ;  and 
this  motion  was  not  only  carried,  but  carried  without  one 
dissentient  voice.:|:  Those  who  were  most  interested  in 
opposing  it  doubtless  saw  that  opposition  would,  at  that 

*  This  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Lowther,  after  he  became  Lord 
Lonsdale,  to  his  son.     A  copy  of  this  letter  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MS. 

t  See  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  3,  1691 ;  and  Grey's  Debates.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Report  of  tho  Commissioners  of  Accounts  has  not  been 
preserved.  Lowther,  in  his  letter  to  his  son,  alludes  to  the  badgering  of 
this  day  with  great  bitterness.  "  What  man,"  ho  asks,  "  that  hath  bread  to 
cat,  can  endure,  after  having  served  with  all  tho  dihgeuce  and  application 
mankind  is  capable  of,  and  after  having  given  satisfaction  to  the  king  from 
whom  all  officers  of  the  state  derive  their  autliority,  aXler  acting  rightly  by 
all  men,  to  bo  hated  by  men  who  do  it  to  all  people  in  authority?" 

X  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  12,  169  J. 
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moment,  only  irritate  the  majority,  takd  reserved  tbem- 
selves  for  a  more  &yorable  time.  The  more  favorable 
time  soon  came.  No  man  of  common  sense  could,  when 
his  blood  had  cooled,  remember  without  shame  that  he 
had  voted  for  a  resolution  which  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween sinecurists  and  laborious  public  servants,  between 
clerks  employed  in  copying  letters,  and  ministers  on  whose 
wisdom  and  integrity  the  fate  of  the  nation  might  depend. 
The  salary  of  the  door-keeper  of  the  excise-office  had 
been,  by  a  scandalous  job,  raised  to  five  hundred  a  year. 
It  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  fifty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  services  of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  was  well 
qualified  for  his  post  would  have  been  cheap  at  five  thou- 
sand. If  the  resolutions  of  the  C!ommons  had  been  carried 
into  efiect,  both  the  salary  which  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded fifty  pounds,  and  the  salary  which  might  without 
impropriety  have  amounted  to  five  thousand,  would  have 
been  fixed  at  five  hundred.  Such  absurdity  must  have 
shocked  even  the  roughest  and  plainest  fox-hunter  in  the 
House.  A  reaction  took  place ;  and  when,  after  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  weeks,  it  was  proposed  to  insert  in  a  bill 
of  supply  a  clause  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
twelfth  of  December,  the  Noes  were  loud :  the  Speaker 
was  of  opinion  that  they  had  it :  the  Ayes  did  not  ven- 
ture to  dispute  his  opinion :  the  senseless  plan  which  had 
been  approved  without  a  division  was  rejected  without  a 
division ;  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned.  Thus 
a  grievance  so  scandalous,  that  none  of  those  who  profited 
by  it  dared  to  defend  it  was  perpetuated  merely  by  the  im- 
becility and  intemperance  of  those  who  attacked  it* 

^  Early  in  the  Session  the  Treaty  of  Limericlc  became  the 
subject  of  a  grave  and  earnest  discussion.  The  Commons, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  supreme  power  which  the  English 
legislature  possessed  over  all  the  dependencies  of  England, 
sent  up  to  the  Lords  a  bill  providing  that  no  person  should 
sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  should  hold  any  Irish  office, 
civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  should  practice  law  or 

*  Commons'   Jfoarnala,  Feb.   16,   169^ ;   Baden  to  the  States  General, 

FtUft. 
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medicine  in  Ireland,  till  he  had  taken  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance and  Supremacy,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation.  The  Lords  were  not  more  in- 
clined than  the  Commons  to  favor  the  Irish.  No  peer  was 
disposed  to  intrust  Soman  Catholics  with  political  power. 
Nay,  it  seems  that  no  peer  objected  to  the  principle  of  the 
absurd  and  cruel  rule  which  excluded  Boman  Catholics 
from  the  liberal  professions.  But  it  was  thought  that  this 
rule,  though  unobjectionable  in  principle,  would,  if  adopted 
without  some  exceptions,  be  a  breach  of  a  positive  com- 
pact. Their  lordships  called  for  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
ordered  it  to  be  read  at  the  table,  and  proceeded  to  con- 
sider whether  the  law  framed  by  the  Lower  House  was 
consistent  with  the  engagements  into  which  the  govern- 
ment had  entered.  One  discrepancy  was  noticed.  It  was 
stipulated  by  the  second  civil  article  that  any  person  ac- 
tually residing  in  any  fortress  occupied  by  an  Irish  garri- 
son, should  be  permitted,  on  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
to  resume  any  calling  which  he  had  exercised  before  the 
Eevolution.  It  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  a  vio- 
lation of  this  covenant  to  require  that  a  lawyer  or  a  phy- 
sician, who  had  been  within  the  walls  of  Limerick  during  the 
siege,  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  and  subscribe 
the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  before  he  could 
receive  fees.  Holt  was  consulted,  and  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare clauses  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  Holt,  was  sent  back  to  the 
Commons.  They  at  first  rejected  the  amendment,  and  de- 
manded a  conference.  The  conference  was  granted. 
Eochester,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  delivered  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Lower  House  a  copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick, and  earnestly  represented  the  importance  of  preserv- 
ing the  public  faith  inviolate.  This  appeal  was  one  which 
no  honest  man,  though  inflamed  by  national  and  religious 
animosity,  could  resist.  The  Commons  reconsidered  the 
subject,  and,  after  hearing  the  Treaty  read,  agreed,  \rith 
some  slight  modifications,  to  what  the  Lords  had  proposed.* 

•  Stat.  3,  W.  &  M.,  c.  2,  Lords'  Journals;  Lords'  Journals,  16  Nov.,  1601 ; 
''■'!iinions'  Journals,  Bee.  1,  9,  5. 
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The  bill  became  a  law.  It  attracted,  at  the  timei  little 
notice,  but  waa,  after  the  lapse  of  several  generations,  the 
subject  of  a  verj  acrimonious  controversy.  Many  of  us 
can  well  remember  how  strongly  the  public  mind  was 
stirred,  in  the  days  of  G-eorge  the  Third  and  George  the 
Fourth,  by  the  question  whether  Boman  Catholics  should 
be  permitted -to.  sit  in  Parliament.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  dispute  has  produced  stranger  perversions 
of  history.  The  whole  past  was  falsified  for  the  sake  of 
the  present.  All  the  great  events  of  three  centuries  long 
appeared  to  us  distorted  and  discolored  by  a  mist  sprung 
from  our  own  theories  and  our  own  passions.  Some  fiiends 
of  religious  liberty,  not  content  with  the  advantage  which 
they  possessed  in  the  &ir  conflict  of  reason  with  reason, 
weakened  their  case  by  maintaining  that  the  law  which 
ezcluded  Irish  Boman  Catholics  from  Parliament  was  in- 
consistent with  the  civil  Treaty  of  Limerick.  The  first 
article  of  that  Trealy,  it  was  said,  guarantied  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion as  he  had  enJ9yed  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond. In  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  no  test  ezcluded 
Boman  Catholics  from  the  Irish  Parliament  Such  a  test 
could  not,  therefore,  it  was  argued,  be  imposed  without  a 
breach  of  public  faith.  In  the  year  1828,  especially,  this 
argument  was  put  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
if  it  had  been  the  main  strength  of  a  cause  which  stood  in 
need  of  no  such  support.  The  champions  of  Protestant 
ascendency  were  well  pleased  to  see  the  debate  diverted 
from  a  political  question  about  which  they  were  ill  the 
wrong,  to  a  historical  question  about  which  they  were  in 
the  right.  They  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  first 
article,  as  understood  by  all  the  contracting  parties,  meant 
only  that  the  Boman  Catholic  worship  should  be  tolerated 
as  in  time  past  That  article  was  drawn  up  by  Ginkell ; 
and,  just  before  he  drew  it  up,  he  had  declared  that  he 
would  rather  try  the  chance  of  arms  than  consent  that 
Irish  Papists  should  be  capable  of  holding  civil  and  mili- 
tary offices,  of  exercising  liberal  professions,  and  of  becom- 
ing members  of  munidpsil  corporations.  How  is  it  pos- 
IV.  H 
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sible  to  believe  that  he  would,  of  his  own  accord,  have 
promised  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  ihe  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  open  to  men  to  whom  he  would  not  open 
a  guild  of  skinners  or  a  guild  of  cordwainers  ?  How, 
again,  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  English  Peers 
would,  while  professing  the  most  punctilious  respect  for 
public  faith,  while  lecturing  the  Commons  on  the  duty  of 
observing  public  faith,  while  taking  counsel  with  the  most 
learned  and  upright  jurist  of  ihe  age  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
maintaining  public  £dth,  have  committed  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  public  faith,  and  that  not  a  single  lord  diould  have 
been  so  honest  or  so  factious  as  to  protest  against  an  act 
of  monstrous  perfidy,  aggravated  by  hypocrisy  ?  Or,  if 
we  could  believe  this,  how  can  we  .believe  that  no  voice 
would  have  been  raised  in  any  part  of  the  word  against 
such  wickedness ; .  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  and 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  would  have  remained  profoundly 
silent ;  that  no  Irish  exile,  no  English  malecontent,  would 
have  uttered  a  murmur ;  that  not  a  world  of  invective  or 
sarcasm  on  so  inviting  a  subject  would  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Jacobite  literature ;  and  that 
it  would  have  been  reserved  for  politicians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  discover  that  a  treaty  made  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  had,  a  few  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed, 
been  outrageously  violated  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  ?* 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  Commons  read  for  the 
first  time  the  bill  which  subjected  Ireland  to  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  Protestant  minority,  they  took  into  con- 
sideration another  matter  of  high  importance.  Through- 
out the  country,  but  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the  sea- 

*  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  complained,  and  with  but  too  much  reason, 
that,  at  a  later  period,  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  Tiolated ;  but  those 
very  complaints  are  admissions  that  the  Statute  3  W.  &  M.,  c.  2,  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty.  Thus  the  author  of  A  Light  to  the  Bhnd.  speakinp^ 
of  the  first  article,  says — "  This  article,  in  seven  years  after,  was  broken 
by  a  Parliament  in  Ireland,  summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wherein  u 
law  was  passed  for  banishing  the  Catholic  bishops,  dignitaries,  and  regular 
clergy."  Surely  ho  never  would  have  written  thus,  if  the  article  really  bail, 
only  two  months  after  it  was  signed,  been  broken  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  Abb6  MacGeoghegan,  too,  complains  that  the  Treaty  was  vio- 
lated some  years  after  it  was  made.  But  he  dees  not  pretend  Uiat  it  was 
violated  by  Stat.  3  W.  &  M.,  c.  2. 
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ports  and  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  the  minds  of  men 
were  greatly  excited  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies ;  a  fierce  paper  war  had,  during  some  time, 
been  raging,  and  several  grave  questions,  both  constitu- 
tional and  commercial,  had  been  raised,  which  the  legis- 
lature only  could  decide. 

It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  our  polity  differs  widely  &om  those  polities 
which  have,  during  the  last  eighty  years,  been  methodically 
constructed,  digested  into  articles,  and  ratified  by  constitu- 
ent assemblies.  It  grew  up  in  a  rude  age.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  entire  in  any  formal  instrument  All  along  the  line 
which  separates  the  functions  of  the  prince  firom  those  of 
the  legislator  there  was  long  a  disputed  territory.  En- 
croachments were  perpetually  committed,  and,  if  not  very 
outrageous,  were  often  tolerated.  Trespass,  merely  as  a 
trespass,  was  commonly  sneered  to  pass  unresent^  It 
was  only  when  the  trespass  produced  some  poeitive  damage 
that  the  aggiieved  party  stood  on  his  right^  and  demanded 
that  the  frontier  should  be  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds, 
and  that  the  landmarks  should  thenceforward  be  punctil- 
iously respected. 

Many  of  those  points  which  had  occasioned  the  most 
violent  disputes  between  our  sovereigns  and  their  Parlia- 
ments had  been  finally  decided  by  the  Bill  of  Bights.  But 
one  question,  scarcely  less  important  than  any  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  set  at  rest  forever,  was  still  undeter- 
mined. Indeed,  that  question  was  never,  as  &r  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  even  mentioned  in  the  Convention. 
The  king  had  undoubtedly,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the 
realm,  large  powers  for  the  regulation  of  trade ;  but  the 
ablest  judge  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  was 
the  precise  extent  of  those  powers.  It  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  it  belonged  to  the  king  to  prescribe 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  coin  money ;  that  no  feir  or 
market  could  be  held  without  authority  from  him ;  that  no 
ship  could  unload  in  any  bay  or  estuary  which  he  had  not 
declared  to  be  a  port.  In  addition  to  his  undoubted  right 
to  grant  special  commercial  privileges  to  particular  places, 
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he  long  claimed  a  right  to  grant  special  commercial  priyi- 
leges  to  particular  societies  and  to  particular  individuals ; 
and  our  ancestors,  as  usual,  did  not  think  it  worth  their 
while  to  dispute  this  claim,  till  it  produced  serious  incon- 
venience. At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  power 
of  creating  monopolies  began  to  be  grossly  abused;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  b^an  to  be  grossly  abused,  it  began  to  be 
questioBed.  The  queen  wisely  declined  a  conflict  with  a 
House  of  Commons  backed  by  the  whole  nation.  She 
frankly  acknowledged  that  there  was  reason  for  complaint ; 
she  canceled  the  patents  which  had  excited  the  public 
clamors ;  and  her  people,  delighted  by  this  concession,  and 
by  the  gracious  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made,  did  not 
require  from  her  an  express  renunciation  of  the  disputed 
prerogative. 

The  discontents  which  her  wisdom  had  appeased  were 
revived  by  the  dishonest  and  pusillanimous  policy  which 
her  successor  called  kingcraft  He  readily  granted  oppress- 
ive patents  of  monopoly.  When  he  needed  the  help  of 
his  Parliament,  he  as  readily.annuled  them.  As  eoon  as 
the  Parliament  had  ceased  to  sit,  his  Great  Seal  was  put  to 
instruments  more  odious  than  those  which  he  had  recently 
canceled.  At  length  that  excellent  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  1623  determined  to  apply  a  strong  remedy 
to  the  evil.  The  king  was  forced  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
law  which  declared  monopolies  established  by  royal 
authority  to  be  null  and  void.  Some  exceptions,  however, 
were  made,  and,  unfortunately,  were  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined. It  was  especially  provided  that  every  Society  of 
Merchants  which  had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  any  trade  should  retain  all  its  legal  privileges.* 
The  question  whether  a  monopoly  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  such  a  company  were  or  were  not  a  legal  privilege,  was 
left  unsettled,  and  continued  to  exercise,  during  many 
years,  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers.f    The  nation,  however, 

♦  Stat.  21  Jac.  1,  c.  3. 

t  Seo  particularly  Two  Letters  by  a  Barrister  concerning  the  East  India 
CJompany  (1676),  and  an  Answer  to  tlie  Two  Letters  published  in  the  same 
year.    See  also  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Jeflfreys  concerning  the  Great  Case 
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lelieved  at  once  froi^  a  mtdtitade  of  impositioiis  and  vex- 
ations which  were  painfull j  felt  every  day  at  every  flr^de, 
was  in  no  humor  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  charters 
tinder  which  a  few  companies  m  London  traded  with  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world. 

Of  these  companies^  by  far  the  most  important  was  that 
which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the  name  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began  to 
exist,  the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power  and 
glory.  Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of 
the  House  of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne,  full  of  years 
and  honors,  to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any 
that  Europe  could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  pos- 
terity an  empire  containing  more  than  twenty  times  the 
population,  and  yielding  more  than  twenty  times  the  rev- 
enue of  the  England  inrhich,  nnder  onr  great  queen,  held  a 
foremost  place  among  European  powers.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  consider  how  little  the  two  countries,  destined 
to  be  one  day  so  closely  connected,  were  then  known  to 
each  other.  The  most  enlightened  Englishmen  looked  on 
India  with  ignorant  admiration.  The  most  enlightened 
natives  of  India  were  scarcely  aware  that  England  existed. 
Our  ancestors  had  a  dim  notion  of  endless  bazaars,  swarm- 
ing with  buyers  and  sellers,  and  blazing  with  cloth  of  gold, 
with  variegated  silks,  and  with  precious  stones ;  of  treasu- 
ries where  diamonds  were  piled  in  heaps  and  sequins  in 
mountains ;  of  palaces,  compared  with  which  Whitehall 
and  Hampton  Court  were  hovels ;  of  armies  ten  times  as 
numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen  assembled  at  Tilbury 
to  repel  the  Armada.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  probably 

of  M(mQpoUe&  This  jadgment  was  paUiahed  in  1689,  after  the  downfiill  of 
JeflOreya.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  apologize  in  the  preface  for  printing 
any  thing  that  bore  so  odious  a  name.  '*  To  commend  this  angument,"  says 
the  editor,  "  1 01  not  undertal^e,  because  of  the  author.  But  yet  I  may  teU 
you  what  is  told  me,  that  it  is  worthy  any  gentleman's  pemaaL*'  The  lim- 
gnage  of  JeflfVeys  is  most  oflbnsive,  somethnes  scurrilous,  sometioMS  ban^ 
adulatory ;  but  his  reaaoaing  aa  to  the  mere  point  of  law  is  osrtain]/  abl^ 
if  not  oondosiye. 
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not  known  to  one  of  the  statesn^en  in^e  Durbar  of  Agra 
that  there  was  near  the  setting  sua  a  great  city  of  infidels, 
called  London,  where  a  woman  reigned,  and  that  she  had 
given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants  the  exclusiye 
privilege  of  fireighting  ships  from  her  dominions  to  the 
Indian  seas.  That  this  association  would  one  day  rule  all 
India,  from  the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow ;  would  re- 
duce to  profound  obedience  great  provinces  which  had 
never  submitted  to  Akbar's  authority;  Vould  send  lieu- 
tenant^ovemors  to  preside  in  his  capital,  and  would  dole 
out  a  monthly  pension  to  his  heir ;  would  have  seemed  to 
the  wisest  of  European  or  of  Oriental  politicians  as  im- 
possible as  that  inhabitants  of  our  globe  should  found  an 
empire  in  Venus  or  Jupiter. 

Three  generations  passed  away  ;  and  still  nothing  indi- 
cated that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a 
great  Asiatic  potentate.  The  Mogul  empire,  though  under- 
mined by  internal  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 
still  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  un- 
diminished prosperity  and  vigor.  Aurengzebe,  who,  in 
the  same  month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed 
the  magnificent  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued 
to  reign  till  Anne  had  been  long  on  the  English  throne. 
He  was  the  sovereign  of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obeyed 
any  of  his  predecessors.  His  name  was  great  in  the  furthest 
regions  of  the  West.  Here  he  had  been  made  by  Dryden 
the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  would  alone  suffice  to  show 
how  little  the  English  of  that  age  knew  about  the  vast  em- 
pire which  their  grandchildren  were  to  conquer  and  to 
govern.  The  poet's  Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the 
style  of  Amadis,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and 
embellish  their  discourse  with  allusions  to  the  my thological 
stories  of  Ovid.  The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  rep- 
resented as  an  article  of  the  Mussulman  creed ;  and  the 
Mussulman  Sultanas  burn  themselves  with  their  husbands 
after  the  Brahminical  fashion.  This  drama,  once  raptur- 
ously applauded  by  crowded  theaters,  and  known  by  heart 
to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies,  is  now  forgotten.     But 
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one  noble  passage  still  lives,  and  is  repeated  by  thonsands 
who  know  not  whence  it  comes.* 

Though  nothing  jet  indicated  the  high  political  destiny 
of  the  East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway 
in  the  City  of  London,  The  offices,  which  stood  on  a 
very  small  part  of.  the  ground  which  the  present  offices 
cover,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India 
House  of  those  days  was  a  building  of  timber  and  plaster, 
rich  with  the  quaint  carving  and  lattice-work  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Above  the  windows  was  a  painting  which 
represented  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  tossing  on  the  waves. 
The  whole  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  colossal  wooden 
se^unan,  who,  from  between  two  dolphins,  looked  down  on 
the  crowds  of  Leadenhall  Streetf  In ,  this  abode,  narrow 
and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the  vast  laby- 
rinth of  passages  and  chambers  which  now  bears  the  same 
name,  the  Company  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  prosperity  to  which  the 
history  of  trade  scarcely  furnishes  any  parallel,  and  which 
excited  the  wonder,  the  cupidity  and  the  envious  animos- 
ity of  the  whole  capital  Wealth  and  luxury  were  then 
rapidly  increasing.  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues 
and  the  jewels  of  the  East  became  stronger  day  by  day. 
Tea,  which,  at  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of 
Scotland  to  London,  had  been  handed  round  to  be  stared 
at  and  just  touched  with  the  lips,  as  a  great  rarity  from 
China,  was,  eight  years  later,  a  regular  article  of  import, 
and  was  soon  consumed  in  such  quantities  that  financiers 
began  to  consider  it  as  a  fit  subject  for  taxation.  The 
progress  which  was  making  in  the  art  of  war  had  created 
an  unprecedented  demand  for  the  ingredients  of  which 
gunpowder  is  compounded.     It  was  calculated  that  all 

*  AddiaoQ*8  Clarinds,  in  the  week  of  whidi  she  kept  a  journa],  read  noth* 
ing  but  Aurengzebe ;  Spectator,  323.  She  dreamed  that  Mr.  Froth  ]aj  at 
her  feet  and  called  her  Indamora.  Her  friend  Miss  Kitty  repeated,  without 
book,  the  eight  beat  lines  of  the  play ;  those,  no  doubt,  which  begin,  "  Trust 
on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay."  There  are  not  eight  finer  lines  in 
Lucretius. 

f  A  curious  engraving  of  the  India  House  of  the  serenteenth  oentuiy 
will  be  found  in  the  Qentkman's  Magazine  for  Deoeihber,  1784. 
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Europe  wonld  hardly  produce  in  a  year  saltpeter  enough 
for  the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the  principles  of 
Yauban.*  But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it  was  said, 
the  English  government  would  be  unable  to  equip  a  fleet 
without  digging  up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls.f  Before  the  Bes- 
toration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  ever  vis- 
ited the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  But,  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  which  followed  the  Bestoration,  the  value  of 
the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and  populous  district 
increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds  to  tiiree  hundred 
thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  which  had  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  this  &st  growing  trade  were  almost  incredible. 
The  capital  which  had  been  actually  paid  up  did  not  ex- 
ceed three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds;  but  the 
Company  could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six 
per  cent,  and  the  borrowed  money,  thrown  into  the  trade, 
produced,  it  was  rumored,  thirty  per  cent  The  profits 
were  sucli  that,  in  1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a 
bonus  a  quantity  of  stock  equal  to  that  which  be  held. 
On  the  cai)ital,  thus  doubled,  were  paid,  during  five  years, 
dividends  amounting  on  an  average  to  twenty  per  cent  an- 
nually. There  had  boon  a  time  when  a  hundred  pounds 
of  the  stock  could  bo  purchased  for  sixty.  Even  in  1664 
the  price  in  the  market  was  only  seventy.  But  in  1677 
the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred  and  forty-five :  in  1681 
it  was  three  hundred :  it  subsequently  rose  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  sales  were  eflected 
at  five  hundrcd.:|: 

The  enormous  gains  of  the  Indian  trade  might  perhaps 
have  excited  little  murmuring  if  they  had  been  distributed 
among  numerous  proprietors.  But  while  the  value  of  the 
stock  went  on  increasing,  the  number  of  stockholders  went 
on  diminishing.     At  the  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the 

♦  Soo  Davonant*s  TiOttor  to  M\il^nivo. 

f  Answor  to  Two  U^ttors  a^iuvniinj;:  tho  East  India  Company,  1676. 
X  Amiorson'a  Dictionary;  ih  Whito's  Acooimt  of  the  Trjdo  to  tho  East 
Indies,  16i)l     Treatise  on  tho  East  India  Trade,  by  Philopatria,  1681. 
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Company  reached  the  highest  pointy  the  management  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  merchants  of  enormous 
wealth.  A  proprietor  then  had  a  vote  for  every  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  stock  that  stood  in  his  name.  It  is  asserted 
in  the  pamphlets  of  that  age  that  five  persons  had  a  sixth 
part,  and  fourteen  persons  a  third  part  of  the  votes.* 
More  tl^an  one  fortunate  speculator  was  said  to  derive  an 
annual  income  often  thousand  pounds  from  the  monopoly; 
and  one  great  man  pointed  out  on  ihe  Boyal  Exchange  as 
having,  by  judicious  or  lucky  puichipes  of  stock,  created 
in  no  long  time  an  estate  of  twenty  fhooBand  a  year. .  This 
commercial  grandee,  who  in  wealth  and  in  the  influence 
which  attends  wealth  vied  with  the  greatest  nobles  of  his 
time,  was  Sir  Josiah  Child*  There  were  those  who  still 
remembered  him  an  apprentice,  sweeping  one  of  the  count- 
ing houses  of  the  city.  But  from  a  humble  position  hiq 
abilities  had  raised  him  rapidly  to  opulence,  power  and 
fame.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  he  was  highly  con- 
sidered in  the  mercantile  world.  Soon  after  that  event  he 
published  his  thoughts  on  the  philosophy  of  trade*  His 
speculations  were  not  always  sound :  but  they  were  ihe 
speculations  of  an  ingenious  and  reflecting  man.  Into 
whatever  errors  he  may  occasionally  have  fallen  as  a  theo- 
rist, it  is  certain  that,  as  a  practical  man  of  business,  he 
had  few  equals.  Almost  as  soon  as  he  became  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  directed  the  affiiirs  of  the  Com- 
pany, his  ascendency  was  felt  Soon  many  of  the  most 
important  posts,  both  in  I/eadenhall  Street  and  in  the  &c- 
tories  of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  were  filled  by  his  kinsmen 
and  creatures.  His  riches,  though  expended  with  ostenta- 
tious profusion,  continued  to  increase  and  multiply.  He 
obtained  a  baronetcy:  he  purchased  a  stately  seat  at  Wan- 
stead  ;  and  there  he  laid  out  immense  sums  in  excavating 
fishponds,  and  in  planting  whole  square  miles  of  barren 
land  with  walnut-trees.    He  married  his  daughter  to  the 


( 


o  Reasons  Hot  ooostitatmg  a  New  East  India  Company  in  London,  1681 ; 
Some  Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  Company's  Afflun^ 
1690. 
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eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  paid  down  with 
her  a  portion  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.* 

But  this  wonderful  prosperity  was  not  uninterrupted. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  t)f  Charles  the  Second  the 
Company  began  to  be  fiercely  attacked  from  without,  and 
to  be  at  the  same  time  distracted  by  internal  dissensions. 
The  profits  of  the  Indian  trade  were  so  tempting,  that  pri- 
vate adyenturers  had  often,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  char- 
ter, fitted  out  ships  for  the  Eastern  seas.  But  the  compe- 
tition of  these  interlopers  did  not  become  really  formida- 
ble till  the  year  1680.  The .  nation  was  then  violently 
agitated  by  the  dispute  about  the  Exclusion  BilL  Timid 
men  were  anticipating  another  civil  war.  The  two  great 
parties,  newly  tiame4  Whigs  and  Tories,  were  fiercely  con- 
tending in  every  county  and  town  of  England ;  and  the 
feud  soon  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  civilized  worid 
where  Englishmen  were  to  be  found. 

The  Company  was  popularly  considered  as  a  Whig  body. 
Among  the  members  of  the  directing  committee  were  some 
of  the  most  vehement  Exclusionists  in  the  city,  .Indeed  two 
of  them.  Sir  Samuel  Bamardistone  and  Thomas  PapiUon, 
drew  on  themselves  a  severe  persecution  by  their  zeal 
against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power,  f  Child  had  been 
originally  brought  into  the  direction  by  these  men :  he  had 
long  acted  in  concert  with  them ;  and  he  was  supposed  to 
hold  their  political  opinions.  He  had,  during  many  years, 
stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  chiefe  of  the  parliamentary 
opposition,  and  had  been  especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke 
of  York.J  The  interlopers  therefore  determined  to  afiect 
the  character  of  loyal  men,  who  were  determined  to  stand 
by  the  Throne  against  the  insolent  tribunes  of  the  City. 
They  spread,  at  all  the  factories  in  the  East,  reports  that 
England  was  in  confusion,  that  the  sword  had  been  drawn 
or  would  immediately  be  drawn,  and  that  the  Company 
was  forward  in  the  rebellion  against  the  Crown.  These 
.rumors,  wliich  in  truth  were  not  improbable,  easily  found 


t  See  the  State  Trials. 

j  Pepys's  Diary,  April  2,  and  May  10,  16G9. 
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credit  among  people  separated  fix)m  Londpn  hj  vrhst  was 
then  a  voyage  of  twelve  montba  Some  servants  of  the 
Company,  who  were  in  ill-humor  with  their  employers, 
and  others  who  were  zealous  royalists,  joined  the  private 
traders.  At  Bombay,  the  garrison  and  the  great  body  of 
the  English  inhabitants  declared  that  they  would  no  longer 
obey  any  body  who  did  not  obey  the  king;  they  impris- 
oned the  deputy-governor ;  and  they  proclaimed  that  they 
held  the  island  for  the  Crown.  At  Saint  Helena  there  was 
a  rising.  The  insurgents  took  the  name  of  king's  men, 
and  displayed  the  royal  standard.  They  were,  not  without 
difficulty,  put  down ;  and  some  of  them  were  executed  by 
martial  law.* 

If  the  Company  had  still  been  a  Whig  Company  when 
the  news  of  these  commotions  reached  England,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  government  would  have  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  th$  mutineers,  and  that  the  chioler  on  which 
the  monoply  depended  would  have  had  the  fiite  which 
about  the  same  time  befell  so  many  other  charters.  But 
while  the  interlopers  were,  at  a  distance  of  many  thousands 
of  miles,  making  war  on  the  Company  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  the  Company  and  the  king  had  been  reconciled. 
When  the  Oxford  Parliament  had  been  dissolved,  when 
many  signs  indicated  that  a  strong  reaction  in  fiivor  of 
prerogative  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  corporations  which 
had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  were  beginning  to  trem- 
ble for  their  firanchises,  a  rapid  and  complete  revolution 
took  place  at  the  India  House.  Child,  who  was  then  Gov- 
ernor, or,  in  the  modem  phrase,  Chairman,  separated  him- 
self from  his  old  firiends,  excluded  them  from  the  direc- 
tion, and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  of  close  alliance 
with  the  Courtf  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  near  con- 
nection into  which  he  had  just  entered  with  the  great 
Tory  house  of  Beaufort  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  change  in  his  politics.  Papillon,  Bamardistone, 
and  their  adherents,  sold  their  stock :  their  places  in  the 

*  Tenoh*8  Modest  and  Just  Apdegy  for  the  East  India  Oompany,  1690. 
f  Some  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Bast  India  CompKafs 
Afiairs,  1690 ;  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 
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committee  were  supplied  by  persons  devoted  to  CSHld; 
and  he  was  thenceforth  the  autocrat  of  the  Company.  The 
treasures  of  the  Company  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
The  most  important  papers  of  the  Company  were  kept, 
not  in  the  muniment-ioom  of  the  office  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  but  in  his  desk  at  WansteacL  The  botuidlesB  power 
which  he  exercised  at  the  India  Jbose  enabled  him  to  be* 
come  a  fiivorite  at  Whitehall  ;Haid  the  £siyor  which  he 
enjoyed  at  Whitehall  confirmed  his  power  at  the  India 
House.  A  present  of  ten  thousand  guineas  was  graciously 
received  from  him  by  Charles.  Ten  thousand  more  were 
accepted  by  James,  who  readily  consented  to  become  a 
holder  of  stock.  All  who  could  help  or  hurt  at  Court, 
ministers,  mistresses,  priests,  were  kept  in  good-humor  by 
presents  of  shawls  and  silks,  birds'  nests  and  atar  of  roses, 
bulses  of  diamonds  and  bags  of  guineas.*  Of  what  the 
Dictator  expended  no  account  was  asked  by  hjs  colleagues  y 
and  in  truth  he  seems  to  have  deserved  the  confidence 
which  they  reposed  in  him.  His  bribes,  distributed  with 
judicious  prodigality,  speedily  produced  a  large  return. 
Just  when  the  Court  became  all-powerful  in  the  State,  he 
became  all-powerful  at  the  Court.  Jefireys  pronounced  a 
decision  in  favor  of  the  monopoly,  and  of  the  strongest  acts 
which  had  been  done  in  defense  of  the  monopoly.  James 
ordered  ^his  seal  to  be  put  to  a  new  charter  which  confirmed 
and  extended  all  the  privileges  bestowed  on  the  Company 
by  his  predecessors.  All  captains  of  Indiamen  received 
commissions  from  the  Crown,  and  were  permitted  to  hoist 
the  royal  ensigns.t  John  Child,  brother  of  Sir  Josiah, 
and  Governor  of  Bombay,  was  created  a  baronet  by  the 
style  of  Sir  John  Child  of  Surat :  he  was  declared  General 
of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East ;  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  assume  the  title  of  Excellency.  The  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  distinguished  itself  among  many  servile 

♦  White's  Account  of  the  East  India  Trade,  1G91 ;  Pierco  Butler's  Tale, 
1691. 

f  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  Kast  Indies,  1691 ;  Ilamilton's 
New  Account  of  the  East  Indies ;  Sir  John  Wyborne  to  Pepys  from  Bom- 
bay, Jan.  7,  168 J. 
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corporations  bj  obeeqiiioxis  homage  to  the  Throne,  and  flet 
to  all  the  merchants  of  the  kingdom  the  example  of  readilj 
and  even  eagerly  paying  those  customs  which  James,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  exacted  without  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament* 

It  seemed  that  tiie  private  trade  wotdd  now  be  utterly 
crushed,  and  that  tiie  sooiiopoly,  protected  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  royal  pi^rajgative,  would  b#more  profitable 
than  ever.  But^  unfortunately,  just  at  this  moment  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  India  and 
the  Mogul  Oovemmciit.  Where  the  fault  lay  is  a  question 
which  was  vehemently  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which  it 
is  now  impossible  to  decide.  The  interlopers  threw  all  the 
blame  on  the  Company.  The  Governor  of  Blombay,  they 
affirmed,  had  always  been  grasping  and  violent:  but  his 
baronetcy  and  his  military  commission  had  completely 
turned  his  head.  The  very  natives  who  were  emplojred 
about  the  factory  had  noticed  the  change,  and  had  mut- 
tered, in  their  broken  English,  that  there  must  be  some 
strange  curse  attending  the  word  Excellency;  for  that, 
ever  since  the  chief  of  the  strangers  was  called  Excel- 
lency, every  thing  had  gone  to  ruin.  Meanwhile,  it  was 
said,  the  brother  in  England  had  sanctioned  all  the  unjust 
and  impolitic  acts  of  the  brother  in  India,  till  at  length 
insolence  and  rapine,  disgraceful  to  the  English  nation  and  x 
to  the  Christian  religion,  had  roused  the  just  resentment 
of  the  native  authorities.  The  Company  warmly  recrim- 
inated. The  story  told  at  the  India  House  was  that  the ' 
quarrel  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  interlopers,  who  were 
now  designated  not  only  as  interlopers  but  as  traitors. 
They  haj,  it  was  alleged,  by  flattery,  by  presents,  and  by 
false  accusations,  induced  the  viceroys  of  the  Mogul  to 
oppress  and  persecute  the  body  which  in  Asia  represented 
the  English  Crown.  And  indeed  this  charge  seems  not 
to  have  been  altogether  without  foundation.  It  is  certain 
that  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  enemies  of  the  Childs 
went  up  to  the  Court  of  Aurengzebe,  took  his  station  at 
the  palace  gate,  stopped  the  great  king,  who  was  in  the  act 

*  London  Qi^ette,  Feb.  ^,  168}. 
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of  moutiting  on  horsebacky  and,  lifting  a  petition  high  m 
the  air,  demanded  justice  in  the  name  of  the  common  God 
of  Christians  and  Mussulmans.*  Whether  Aurengzebc 
pud  much  attention  to  the  charges  brought  bj  infidel 
Franks  against  each  other  may  be  doubted.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  complete  rupture  took  place  between  his  depu- 
ties and  the  servants  of  the  Company.  On  the  sea  the 
ships  of  his  siAgects  were  seized  by  the  English.  On  land 
the  English  settlements  were  taken  and  plundered.  The 
trade  was  suspended ;  and,  though  great  annual  dividends 
were  still  paid  in  London,  they  were  no  longer  piaid  out 
of  annual  profits.    • 

Just  at  this  conjuncture,  while  every  Indiaman  that  ar- 
rived in  the  Thames  was  bringing  unwelcome  news  firom 
the  East,  all  the  politics  of  Sir  Josiah  were  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  Bevolution.  He  had  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  secured  the  body  of  which  he  was  the  chief  against 
the  machinations  of  interlopers,  by  uniting  it  closely  with 
the  strongest  government  that  had  existed  within  his  mem- 
ory. That  government  had  fallen;  and  whatever  had 
leaned  on  the  ruined  fabric  began  to  totter.  The  bribes 
had  been  thrown  away.  The  connections  which  had  been 
the  strength  and  boast  of  the  corporation  were  now  its 
weakness  and  its  shame.  The  king,  who  had  been  one  of 
its  members,  was  an  exile.  The  judge  by  whom  all  its 
most  exorbitant  pretensions  had  been  pronounced  legit- 
imate, was  a  prisoner.  All  the  old  enemies  of  the  Com- 
pany, re-enforced  by  those  great  Whig  merchants  whom 
Child  had  expelled  from  the  direction,  demanded  justice 
and  vengeance  firom  the  Whig  House  of  Commons,  which 
had  just  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  No 
voice  was  louder  in  accusation  than  that  of  Papillon,  who 
had,  some  years  before,  been  more  zealous  for  the  charter 
than  any  man  in  London.f     The  Commons  censured  in  se- 

*  Hamilton's  New  Account  of  the  East  Indies. 

t  Papillon  was  of  course  reproached  with  his  inconsistency.  Among  the 
pamphlets  of  that  time  is  one  entitled  "  A  Treatise  concerning  the  East  India 
Trade,  wrote  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Papillon,  Esquire,  and  in  his  House, 
and  printed  in  the  year  1680,  and  now  reprinted  for  the  better  Satisfiwition  of 
himself  and  others." 
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vere  terms  the  persons  who  had  inflicted  death  by  martial 
law  at  St  Helena,  and  even  resolved  that  some  of  those 
offenders  shoidd  be  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  * 
The  great  question,  how  the  trade  with  the  East  should  for 
the  future  be  carried  on,  was  referred  to  a  committee.  The 
report  was  to  have  been  made  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
January  1690 ;  but  on  that  very  day  the  Parliament  ceased 
to  exist 

The  first  two  sessions  of  the  succeeding  Parliament  were 
so  short  and  so  busy  that  little  was  said  about  India  in 
either  House.  But,  out  of  Parliament,  all  the  arts  both  of 
controversy  and  of  intrigue  were  employed  on  both  sides. 
Almost  as  many  pamphlets  were  publish^  about  the  India 
trade  as  about  the  oaths.  The  despot  of  Leadenhall  Street 
was  libelled  in  prose  and  verse.  Wretched  puns  were 
made  on  his  name.  He  was  compared  to  Cromwell,  to 
the  King  of  France,  to  Goliath  of  Gath,  to  the  Devil.  It 
was  vehemently  declared  to  be  necessary  that,  in  any  Act 
which  might  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  our  traffic  with 
the  Eastern  seas.  Sir  Josiah  should  be  by  name  excluded 
ftom  all  trust.f 

There  were,  however,  great  differences  of  opinion  among 
those  who  agreed  in  hating  Child  and  the  body  of  which 
he  was  the  head.  The  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields,  of 
Norwich,  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  Western  counties,  con- 
sidered the  trade  with  the  eastern  seas  as  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The  importation;  of  In- 
dian spices,  indeed,  was  admitted  to  be  harmless,  and  the 
importation  of  Indian  saltpeter  to  be  necessary.  But  the 
importation  of  silks  and  of  Bengals,  as  shawls  were  then 
called,  was  pronounced  to  be  a  curse  to  the  country.  The 
effect  of  the  growing  taste  for  such  fiippery  was  that  our 
gold  and  silver  went  abroad,  and  that  much  excellent  En- 
glish drapery  lay  in  our  warehouses  till  it  was  devoured 

*  Commons'  Journals,  June  8,  1689. 

f  Among  the  pamphlets  in  which  Child  is  most  fiercely  attacked,  are :  Some 
Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  East  India  ^Company's  Aflairs,  1690; 
Pierce  Butler's  Tale^  1691;  and  White's  Account  of  the  Trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  1691. 
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bj  ihe  motltfL  Those,  it  was  said,  were  happj  days  for  the 
inhabitants  both  of  our  pasture-lands  and  of  our  manufac- 
toring  towns,  when  every  gown,  every  hanging,  every  bed, 
was  made  of  materials  which  our  own  flocks  had  furnished 
to  our  own  looms.  Where  were  now  the  brave  old  hang- 
ings of  arras  which  had  adorned  the  walls  of  lordly  man- 
sions in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  ?  And  was  it  not  a  shame 
to  see  a  gentleman  whose  ancestors  had  worn  nothing  but 
stufb  made  by  English  workmen  out  of  English  fleeces, 
flaunting  in  a  calico  shirt  and  a  pair  of  silk  stockings? 
Clamors  such  as  these  had,  a  few  years  before,  extorted 
&om  Parliament  the  act  which  required  that  the  dead 
should  be  wrapped  in  woolen ;  and  some  sanguine  doth* 
iers  hoped  that  the  legislature  would,  by  excluding  all  In- 
dian textures  &om  our  ports,  impose  the  same  necessity  on 
the  living.* 

But  this  feeling  was  confined  to  a  minority.  The  public 
was,  indeed,  inclined  rather  to  overrate  than  to  underrate 
the  benefits  which  might  be  derived -by  England  from  the 
Indian  trade.  What  was  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ex- 
tending that  trade  was  a  question  which  excited  general 
interest,  and  which  was  answered  in  very  different  ways. 

A  small  party,  consisting  chiefly  of  merchants  resident 
at  Bristol  and  other  provincial  seaports,  maintained  that 
the  best  way  to  extend  trade  was  to  leave  it  free.  They 
urged  the  well-known  arguments  which  prove  that  monop- 
oly is  injurious  to  commerce ;  and,  having  fully  established 
the  general  law,  they  asked  why  the  commerce  between 
England  and  India  should  be  considered  as  an  exception 
to  that  law.  Any  trader  ought,  they  said,  to  be  permitted 
to  send  from  any  port  a  cargo  to  Surat  or  Canton  as  freely 
as  he  now  sent  a  cargo  to  Hamburg  or  Lisbon.f  In  our 
time  these  doctrines  may  probably  be  considered,  not  only 

♦  Piscourse  concerning  the  East  India  Trade,  ehowing  it  to  be  unprofitable 
to  the  Kingdom,  by  Mr.  Gary ;  Pierce  Butler's  Tale,  representing  tlio  State 
of  the  Wool  Case,  or  the  East  India  Case  truly  stated,  1691.  Several  peti- 
tions to  tho  samo  effect  will  be  found  in  tho  Journals  of  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

f  Reasons  against  establishing  an  East  India  Company  with  a  Joint  Stock 
oxclusivo  to  all  others,  1691. 
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as  sound,  but  as  trite  and  obyioua  In  the  seyeDteentli 
century,  however,  thej  were  thought  paradoxical  It  was 
then  generally  hdd  to  be  a  certain,  and  indeed  an  almost 
self-evident  truth  that  our  trade  with  the  countries  lying 
beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  could  be  advantageously 
carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  great  Joint  Stock  Company. 
There  was  no  analogy,  it  was  said,  between  our  European 
trade  and  our  Indian  trade.  Our  government  had  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  European  States.  If  necessary,  a 
maritime  force  could  easily  be  sent  from  hence  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  or  of  the  Tagus.  But  the  English  kings  had 
no  envoy  at  the  court  of  Agra  or  Pekin.  There  was  sel- 
dom a  single  English  man  of  war  within  ten  thousand  miles 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  or  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  As  our  mer- 
chants could  not,  in  those  remote  seas,  be  protected  by 
their  sovereign,  they  must  protect  themselves,  and  must, 
for  that  end,  exercise  some  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
They  must  have  forts,  garrisons,  and  armed  ships.  They 
must  have  power  to  send  and  receive  embassies,  to  make  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  one  Asiatic  prince,  to  wage  war  on 
another.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  every  merchant 
should  have  this  power  independently  of  the  rest.  The 
merchants  trading  to  India  must  therefore  be  joined  to- 
gether in  a  corporation  which  could  act  as  one  man.  In 
support  of  these  arguments  the  example  of  the  Dutch  was 
cited,  and  was  generally  considered  as  decisive.  For  in 
that  age  the  immense  prosperity  of  Holland  was  every 
where  regarded  with  admiration,  not  the  less  earnest  be- 
cause it  was  largely  mingled  with  envy  and  hatred.  In  all 
that  related  to  trade,  her  statesmen  were  considered  as  ora- 
cles, and  her  institutions  as  models. 

The  great  majority,  therefore,  of  those  who  assailed  the 
Company  assailed  i^  not  because  it  traded  on  joint  funds 
and  possessed  exclusive  privileges,  but  because  it  was  ruled 
by  one  man,  and  because  his  rule  had  been  mischievous  to 
the  public,  and  beneficial  only  to  himself  and  his  crea- 
tures. The  obvious  remedy,  it  was  said,  for  the  evils 
which  his  maladministration  had  produced  was  to  transfer 
the  monopoly  to  a  new  corporation  so  constituted  as  to  be 
IV.  I 
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in  no  danger  of  falling  under  the  dominion  either  of  a 
despot  or  of  a  narrow  oligarchy.  Many  persons  who' 
were  desirous  to  be  members  of  such  a  corporation,  formed 
themselves  in  a  society,  signed  an  engagement,  and  in- 
trusted the  care  of  their  interests  to  a  committee  which 
contained  some  of  the  chief  traders  of  the  city.  This  so- 
ciety, though  it  had,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  no  personality, 
was  early  designated,  in  popular  speech,  as  the  New  Com- 
pany ;  and  the  hostilities  between  the  New  Company  and 
the  Old  Company  soon  caused  almost  as  much  excitement 
and  anxiety,  at  least  in  that  busy  hive  of  which  the  Boyal 
Exchange  was  the  center,  as  the  hostilities  between  the 
allies  and  the  French  king.  The  head-quarters  of  the 
younger  association  were  in  Dowgate:  the  Skinners  lent 
their  stately  hall ;  and  the  meetings  were  held  in  a  parlor 
renowned  for  the  fragrance  which  exhaled  from  a  magnifi- 
cent wainscot  of  cedar.'''' 

While  the  contention  was  hottest^  important  news  ar- 
rived from  India,  and  was  announced  in  the  London 
Gkizette  as  in  the  highest  degree  satisfiactory.  Peace  had 
been  concluded  between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English. 
That  mighty  potentate  had  not  only  withdrawn  his  troops 
from  the  factories,  but  had  bestowed  on  the  Company  priv- 
ileges such  as  it  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Soon,  however, 
appeared  a  very  different  version  of  the  story.  The  ene- 
mies of  Child  had,  before  this  time,  accused  him  of  sys- 
tematically publishing  false  intelligence.  He  had  now, 
they  said,  outlied  himself.  They  had  obtained  a  true  copy 
of  the  Firman  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  they 
printed  a  translation  of  it  It  appeared  that  Aurengzebe 
had  contemptuously  granted  to  the  English,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  penitence  and  of  a  large  tribute,  his  forgive- 
ness for  their  past  delinquency,  had  charged  them  to  be- 
have themselves  better  for  the  future,  and  had,  in  the  tone 
of  a  master,  laid  on  them  his  commands  to  remove  the 
principal  offender,  Sir  John  Child,  from  power  and  trust. 
The  death  of  Sir  John  occurred  so  seasonably  that  these 

♦  The  engagement  waa  printed,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted. 
Ab  to  Skinners'  HaH  see  Seymour's  History  of  London,  1734. 
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commands  could  not  be  obeyed.  But  it  was  only  too  evi- 
dent that  the  pacification  which  the  rulers  of  the  India 
House  had  represented  as  advantageous  and  honorable 
had  really  been  effected  on  terms  c&graceful  to  the  En- 
glish name.* 

During  the  sunmier  of  1691,  the  controversy  which  raged 
on  this  subject  between  the  Leadenhall  Street  Company 
and  the  Dowgate  Company  kept  the  city  in  constant  agita- 
tion. In  the  autumn,  the  Parliament  had  no  sooner  met 
than  both  the  contending  parties  presented  petitions  to  the 
House  of  Ooiamons-t  Th©  petitions  were  immediately 
taken  into  aerious  consideration,  and  resolutions  of  grave 
importance  were  passed.  The  first  resolution  was  that  the 
trade  wi^h  the  East  Indies  was  beneficial  to  the  kingdom: 
the  second  was  that  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  would 
be  hest  carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  company  possessed  of 
exclusive  privileges.^  It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  neither 
those  manufacturers  who  wished  to  prohibit  the  trade,  nor 
those  merchants  at  the  outports  who  wished  to  throw  it 
open,  had  the  smallest  chailce  of  attaining  their  objects. 
The  only  question  left  was  the  question  between  the  Old 
and  the  New  Company.  Seventeen  years  elapsed  before 
that  question  ceased  to  disturb  both  political  and  com- 
mercial circles.  It  was  fatal  to  the  honor  and  power  of 
one  great  minister,  and  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
many  private  families.  The  tracts  which  the  rival  bodies 
put  forth  against  each  other  were  innumerable.  If  the  drama 
of  that  age  may  be  trusted,  the  feud  between  the  India 
House  and  Skinners'  Hall  was  sometimes  as  serious  an  im- 
pediment to  the  course  of  true  love  in  London  as  the  feud 
of  the  Capulets  and    Montagues  had  been  at  Verona.  § 

*  Londmi  Gazette^  Haj  11,  1691;  White's  Aocount  of  the  East  India 
Trade. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  October  28,  1691. 

X  Commons'  Joonals,  October  29,  1691. 

§  Rowe,  in  the  Biter,  which  was  damned,  and  deserved  to  be  so,  intro- 
duoed  an  old  gentleman  haiangoing  his  daughter  thus :  '*  Thou  hast  been 
bred  up  like  a  virtuous  and  a  sober  maiden ;  and  wouldst  thou  take  the 
part  of  a  pro&ne  wretch  who  sold  his  stock  out  of  the  Old  East  India  Cooh 
panj?" 
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Whicli  of  the  two  contending  parties  was  the  stronger  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.    The  New  Company  was  supported  by 
the  Whigs,  the  Old  Company  by  the  Tories.    The  New 
Company  was  popular;  for  it  promised  largely,  and  could 
not  be  accused  of  haying  broken  its  promises :  it  made  no 
dividends,  and  therefore  was  not  envied:  it  had  no  power 
to  oppress,  and  had  therefore  been  gtJlly  of  no  oppression. 
The  Old  Company,  though  generally  regarded  with  little 
favor  by  the  public,  had  the  immense  advantage  of  being 
in  possession,  and  of  having  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
The  burden  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  rq^ulation  of  the 
India  trade,  and  of  proving  that  plan  to  be  better  th«n 
the  plan  hitherto  followed,  lay  on  the  New  Company. 
The  Old  Company  had  merely  to  find  objections  to  every 
change  that  was  proposed ;  and  such  objections  there  was 
Utile  difficulty  in  finding.      The  members  of  the  New 
Company  were  ill  provided  with  the  means  of  puichaang 
support  at  Court  and  in  Parliament.    They  had  no  cor- 
porate existence,  no  common  treasury.    If  any  of  them 
gave  a  bribe,  he  gave  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  with 
little   chance  of  being  reimbursed.     But  the  Old  Com- 
pany, though  surrounded  by  dangers,  still  held  its  exclusive 
privileges,  and  still  made  its  enormous  profits.     Its  stock 
had  indeed  gone  down  greatly  in  value  since  the  golden 
days  of  Charles  the  Second ;  but  a  hundred  pounds  stUl 
sold  for  a  himdred  and  twenty -two.*     After  a  large  divi- 
dend had  been  paid  to  the  proprietors,  a  surplus  remained 
amply  sufficient,  in  those  days,  to  corrupt  half  a  cabinet ; 
and  this  surplus  was  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  one  able, 
determined,  and  imscrupulous  man,  who  maintained  the 
fight  with  wonderful  art  and  pertinacity. 

The  majority  of  the  Commons  wished  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, to  retain  the  Old  Company,  but  to  remodel  it,  to 
impose  on  it  new  conditions,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  the 
members  of  the  New  Company.  With  this  view  it  was, 
after  long  and  vehement  debate  and  close  divisions,  re- 
solved that  the  capital  should  be  increased  to  a  million 
and  a  half.    In  order  to  prevent  a  single  person  or  a  small 

*  Hop  to  tho  States  General,  ^'^  1691. 
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junto  from  domineering  over  the  whole  society,  it  was  de- 
termined that  five  thousand  pounds  of  stock  should  be  the 
largest  quantity  that  any  single  proprietor  could  hold,  and 
that  those  who  held  more  should  be  required  to  sell  the 
overplus  at  any  price  not  below  par.  In  return  for  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  trading  to  the  Eastern  seas,  the  Com- 
pany was  to  be  required  to  famish  annually  five  hundred 
tons  of  saltpeter  to  the  Crown  at  a  low  price,  and  to  ex- 
port annually  English  manuiSustures  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.* 

A  bill  founded  on  these  retolutions  was  brought  in,  read 
twice,  and  committed,  but  was  suffered  to  drop  in  conse-* 
quence  of  the  positive  refusal  of  Child  and  his  associates  to 
accept  the  offered  terms.  He  objected  to  every  part  of  the 
plan ;  and  his  objections  are  highly  curious  and  amusing. 
The  great  monopolist  took  his  stand  on  the  principles  of 
free  trade.  In  a  limiinous  and  powerftdly  written  paper  he 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  expedients  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  devised.  To  limit  the  amount  of  stock 
which  might  stand  in  a  single  name  would,  he  said,  be  most 
unreasonable.  Surely  a  proprietor,  whose  whole  fortune 
was  staked  on  the  success  of  the  Indian  trade,  was  &r  more 
likely  to  exert  all  his  Acuities  vigorously  for  the  promotion 
of  that  trade  than  a.  proprietor  who  had  risked  only  what 
it  would  be  no  great  disaster  to  lose.  The  demand  that 
saltpeter  should  be  famished  to  the  Crown  for  a  fixed  sum 
Child  met  by  those  arguments,  familiar  to  our  generatioUi 
which  prove  that  prices  should  be  left  to  settie  themselves. 
To  the  demand  that  the  Company  should  bind  itself  to  ex- 
port annually  two  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
English  DMmufactures,  he  very  properly  replied  that  the 
Company  would  most  gladly  export  two  millions'  worth  if 
the  market  required  such  a  supply,  and  that>  if  the  market 
were  overstocked,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  send  good 
cloth  half  round  ihe  world  to  be  eaten  by  white  ants.  It 
was  never,  he  declared  with  much  spirit,  found  politic  to 
put  trade  into  strait-laced  bodices,  which,  instead  <k  making 

• «  Hop  mentions  the  length  and  warmth  of  the  debates;  Koy.  {|,  169L 
See  the  Commons'  JoanMls,  Dec  17  and  18. 
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it  grow  upright  and  thiiye,  must  either  kill«  it  or  force  it 
awry. 

The  ConunonSi  irritated  bj  Child's  obstinacj,  presented 
an  address  requesting  the  Idng  to  dissolve  the  Old  Com- 
pany, and  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  new  Company  on  such  terms 
as  to  his  majesty's  wisdom  might  seem  &t*  It  is  plainly 
implied  in  the  terms  of  this  address  that  the  Commons 
thought  the  king  constitutionally  competent  to  grant  an 
exdusive  privilege  of  trading  to  tiie  East  Indies. 

The  king  replied  that  the  subject  was  most  important, 
that  he  would  consider  it  maturely,  and  that  he  would,  at 
a  future  time,  give  the  House  a  more  precise  answer.f  In 
Parliament  nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  during 
that  session ;  but  out  of  Parliament  the  war  was  fiercer 
than  ever ;  and  tiie  belligerents  were  by  no  means  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means  which  they  employed.  The  chief 
weapons  of  the  New  Company  were  libels ;  tiie  chief  weapons 
of  the  Old  Company  were  bribes. 

In  the  same  week  in  which  the  bill  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Indian  trade  was  suffered  to  drop,  another  bill,  which 
had  produced  great  excitement  and  had  called  forth  an 
almost  unprecedented  display  of  parliamentary  ability,  un- 
derwent the  same  fete. 

During  the  eight  years  which  preceded  the  Eevolution, 
the  Whigs  had  complained  bitterly,  and  not  more  bitterly 
than  justly,  of  the  hard  measure  dealt  out  to  persons  ac- 
cused of  political  offenses.  Was  it  not  monstrous,  they 
asked,  that  a  culprit  should  be  denied  a  sight  of  his  indict- 
ment ?  Often  an  unhappy  prisoner  had  not  known  of 
what  he  was  accused  till  he  had  held  up  his  hand  at  the 
bar.  The  crime  imputed  to  him  might  be  plotting  to  shoot 
the  king;  it  might  be  plotting  to  poison  the  king.  The 
more  innocent  the  defendant  was,  the  less  likely  he  was  to 
guess  the  nature  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  to  be  tried ; 
and  how  could  he  have  evidence  ready  to  rebut  a  charge, 
the  nature  of  which  he  could  not  guess?  The  Crown 
had  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.    The 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  4  and  6, 1691. 
f  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  11, 1691. 
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prifloner  had  no  such  power.  If  witnesses  volontarily  came 
forward  to  speak  in  his  favor,  thej  could  not  be  sworn. 
Their  testimony  therefore  made  less  impression  on  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
whose  veracity  was  guaranteed  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tiona  of  law  and  of  religion.  The  juries,  carefuUy  selected 
by  sheriff  whom  the  Crown  had  named,  were  men  animat- 
ed by  the  fiercest  party  q)irit,  men  who  had  as  little  ten** 
demess  for  an  Exdusionist  or  a  Dissenter  as  fOT  a  mad  dog. 
The  government  was  served  by  a  band  of  able,  experienced, 
and  unprincipled  lawyers,  who  could,  by  merely  glancing 
over  a  brie^  distinguish  every  weak  and  every  strong  point 
of  a  case,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  fiuled  them,  whose 
flow  of  speech  was  inexhaustible,  and  who  had  passed  their 
lives  in  dressing  up  the  woise  reason  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
the  better.  Was  it  not  horrible  to  see  three  or  four  of  these 
shrewd,  learned,  and  callous  orators  arrayed  against  one 
poor  wretch  who  had  never  in  his  life  uttered  a  word  in 
.  public,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  legal  definition  of  treason 
and  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  evidence,  and  whose 
intellect,  unequal  at  best  to  a  fencing  match  with  profes- 
sional gladiators,  was  oonftised  by  the  near  prospect  of  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death  ?  Such  however  was  the  rule ; 
and  even  for  a  man  so  much  stupefied  by  sickness  that  he 
could  not  hold  up  his  hand  or  make  his  voice  heard,  even 
for  a  poor  old  woman  who  understood  nothing  of  what 
was  passing  except  that  she  was  going  to  be  roasted  alive 
for  doing  an  act  of  charity,  no  advocate  was  suffered  to  ut- 
ter a  word.  That  a  state  trial  so  conducted  was  litfle  bet- 
ter than  a  judicial  murder,  had  been,  during  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Whig  party,  a  fondamentiad  article  of  the  Whig 
creed.  The  Tories^  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  could 
not  deny  that  there  had  been  some  hard  cases,  maintained 
that,  on  the  whole,  substantial  justice  had  been  done.  Per- 
haps a  few  seditious  persons  who  had  gone  very  near  to  the 
frontier  of  treason,  but  had  not  actually  passed  that  firoii* 
tier,  might  have  suffered  as  traitors.  But  was  that  a  tof 
ficient  reason  for  enabling  the  chie&  of  the  Bye^Hoase 
Plot  and  the  Western  Insurrection  to  elude,  by  mere  chi- 
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caneiy,  the  pmiishment  of  iheir  guilt  ?  On  what  principle 
was  the  traitor  to  have  chances  of  escape  which  were  not 
allowed  to  the  felon  ?  The  culprit  who  was  accused  of 
larcenj  was  subject  to  all  the  same  disadvantages  which,  in 
the  case  of  regicides  and  rebels^  were  thought  so  tinjust: 
yet  nobody  pitied  him.  Nobody  thought  it  monstrous  that 
he  should  not  have  time  to  study  a  copy  of  his  indictment, 
that  his  witnesses  should  be  examined  without  being  sworn, 
that  he  should  be  left  to  defend  himself,  without  ^e  help 
of  counsel,  against  the  best  abilities  which  the  Inns  of  Court 
could  furnish.  The  Whigs,  it  seemed,  reserved  all  their 
compassion  for  those  crimes  which  subvert  government 
and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  human  society.  Qiiy 
Faux  was  to  be  treated  with  an  indulgence  which  was  not 
to  be  extended  to  a  shop-lifter.  Bradshawwas  to  have, 
privileges  which  were  refiised  to  a  boy  who  had  robbed  a 
hen*roost. 

The  Revolution  produced,  as  was  natural,  some  change 
in  the  sentiments  of  both  the  great  parties.  In  the  days 
when  none  but  Roundheads  and  Nonconformists  were  ac- 
cused of  treason,  even  the  most  humane  and  upright  Cava- 
liers were  disposed  to  think  that  the  laws  which  were  the 
safeguard  of  the  throne  could  hardly  be  too  severe.  But, 
as  soon  as  loyal  Tory  gentlemen  and  venerable  fathers  of 
the  Church  were  in  danger  of  being  called  in  question  for 
corresponding  with  Saint  Germains,  a  new  light  flashed  on 
many  understandings  which  had  been  imable  to  discover 
the  smallest  injustice  in  the  proceedings  against  Algernon 
Sidney  and  Alice  Lisle.  It  was  no  longer  thought  utterly 
absurd  to  maintain  that  some  advantages  which  were  with- 
held from  a  man  accused  of  felony  might  reasonably  be  al- 
lowed to  a  man  accused  of  treason.  What  probability  was 
there  that  any  sheriff  would  pack  a  jury,  that  any  barrister 
would  employ  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  rhetoric,  that 
any  judge  would  strain  law  and  misrepresent  evidence,  in 
order  to  convict  an  innocent  person  of  burglary  or  sheep- 
stealing  ?  But  on  a  trial  for  high  treason  a  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal must  always  be  considered  as  a  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many 
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sherifiEsy  barristers,  and  judges  might  be  impelled  by  party 
spirit,  or  by  some  baser  motive,  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  save  the  government  from  the  inconvenience  and 
shame  of  a  defeat  The  cry  of  the  whole  body  of  Tories 
was  that  the  lives  of  good  Englishmen  who  happened  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers,  were  not  sufficiently 
protected ;  and  this  cry  was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  some 
lawyers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  malignant 
zeal  and  dishonest  ingenuity  with  which  they  had  con- 
ducted State  prosecutions  in  the  days  of  Charles  and 
James. 

The  feeling  of  the  Whigs,  though  it  had  not,  like  the 
feeling  of  the  Tories,  undergone  a  complete  change,  was 
yet  not  quite  what  it  had  been.  Some  who  had  thought 
it  most  unjust  that  Bussell  should  have  no  counsel  and 
that  Cornish  should  have  no  copy  of  his  indictment,  now 
began  to  mutter  that  the  times  had  changed;  that  the 
dangers  of  the  State  were  extreme;  that  liberty,  property, 
religion,  national  independence,  were  all  at  stake;  that 
many  Englishmen  were  engaged  in  schemes  of  which  the 
object  was  to  make  England  the  slave  of  France  and  of 
Bome;  and  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  relax,  at  such 
a  moment,  the  laws  against  political  offenses.  It  was  true 
that  the  injustice  with  which,  in  the  late  reigns,  State 
trials  had  been  conducted,  had  given  great  scandal.  But 
this  injustice  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  kings  and  bad 
judges  with  whom  the  nation  had  been  cursed.  William 
was  now  on  the  throne :  Holt  was  seated  for  life  on  the 
bench ;  and  William  would  never  exact,  nor  would  Holt 
ever  perform,  services  so  shameful  and  wicked  as  those 
for  which  the  banished  tyrant  had  rewarded  Jeffreys  with 
riches  and  titles.  Tins  languajge,  however,  was  at  first  held 
but  by  few.  The  Whigs,  as  a  party,  seem  to  have  felt 
that  they  could  not  honorably  defend,  in  the  season  of 
their  prosperity,  what,  in  the  time  of  their  adversity,  they 
had  always  designated  as  a  crying  grievance.  A  bill  for 
regulating  trials  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  brought  into 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  received  with  general  ap- 
plause.   Treby  had  the  courage  to  make  some  objections: 
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but  no  division  took  place.  The  chief  enactments  were 
that  no  person  should  be  convicted  of  high  treason  com- 
mitted more  than  three  years  before  the  indictment  was 
found ;  that  every  person  indicted  for  high  treason  should 
be  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and 
should  be  furnished,  ten  days  before  the  trial,  with  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  and  with  a  list  of  the  fireeholders  from 
among  whom  the  jury  was  to  be  taken ;  that  his  witnesses 
should  be  sworn,  and  that  they  should  be  cited  by  the 
same  process  by  which  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses 
against  him  was  secured. 

The  bill  went  to  the  Upper  House,  and  came  back  with 
an  important  amendment  The  Lords  had  long  complained 
of  the  anomalous  and  iniquitous  constitution  of  that  tribu- 
nal which  had  jurisdiction  over  them  incases  of  life  and 
death.  When  a  grand  jury  has  foimd  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  a  temporal  peer  for  any  offense  higher  than  a  mis- 
demeanor, the  Crown  appoints  a  lord  high  steward;  and  in 
the  lord  high  steward's  court  the  case  is  tried.  This  court 
was  anciently  composed  in  two  very  different  ways.  It 
consisted,  if  Parliament  happened  to  be  sitting,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House.  When  Parliament  was  not 
sitting,  the  lord  high  steward  summoned  any  twelve  or 
more  peers  at  his  discretion  to  form  a  jury.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  a  peer  accused  of  high  treason  during 
a  recess  was  tried  by  a  jury  which  his  prosecutors 
had  packed.  The  lords  now  demanded  that  during  a 
recess  as  well  as  during  a  session,  every  peer  accused  of 
high  treason  should  be  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
peerage. 

The  demand  was  resisted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  vehemence  and  obstinacy  which  men  of  the  present 
generation  may  find  it  difficult  to  imderstand.  The  truth 
is  that  some  invidious  privileges  of  the  peerage  which  have 
since  been  abolished,  and  others  which  have  since  fallen 
into  entire  desuetude,  were  then  in  full  force  and  were 
daily  used.  No  gentleman  who  had  had  a  dispute  with  a 
nobleman  could  think,  without  indignation,  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  that  favored  cast.    If 'his  lordship  were 
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806(1  at  law,  his  privilege  enabled  him  to  impede  the 
course  of  justice.  If  a  rude  word  were  spoken  of  him, 
such  a  word  as  he  might  himself  utter  with  perfect  im- 
punity, he  might  vindicate  his  insulted  dignity  both 
by  civil  and  criminal  proceedings.  If  a  barrister,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  a  client,  spoke  with  severity 
of  a  noble  seducer,  if  an  honest  squire  on  the  race  course 
applied  the  proper  epithets  to  the  tricks  of  a  noble  swind- 
ler, the  affronted  patrician  had  only  to  complain  to  the 
proud  and  powerM  body  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
His  brethren  made  his  cause  their  own.  The  offender  was 
taken  into  custody  by  Black  Eod,  brought  to  the  bw:, 
flung  into  prison,  and  kept  there  till  he  was  glad  to  obtain 
forgiveness  by  the  most  degrading  submissions.  Nothing 
could  therefore  be  more  natural  than  that  an  attempt  of 
the  peers  to  obtain  any  new  advantage  for  their  order 
should  be  regarded  by  the  Commons  with  extreme  jealousy. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  some  able  Whig 
politicians,  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  relax,  at  that 
moment,  the  laws  against  political  offenses,  but  who  could 
not^  without  incurring  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  declare 
themselves  adverse  to  any  relaxation,  had  conceived  a 
hope  that  they  might,  by  fomenting  the  dispute  about  the 
court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  defer  for  at  least  a  year  the 
passing  of  a  bQl  which  they  disliked,  and  yet  could  not 
decently  oppose.  If  this  really  was  their,  plan,  it  succeeded 
perfectly.  The  Lower  House  rejected  the  amendment: 
the  Upper  House  persisted:  a  free  conference  was  held; 
and  the  question  was  ai^gued  with  great  force  and  inge- 
nuity on  both  sides. 

The  reasons  in  fiivor  of  the  amendment  are  obvious, 
and  indeed  at  first  sight  seem  imanswerable.  It  was  surely 
difl&cult  to  defend  a  system  under  which  the  sovereign 
nominated  a  conclave  of  his  own  creatures  to  decide  the 
fate  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  mortal  enemies.  And 
could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  that  a  nobleman 
accused  of  high  treason  should  be  entitled  to  be  tried  by 
the  whole  body  of  his  peers  if  his  indictment  happened  to 
be  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  the  minute  before  the 
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prorogation,  but  that,  if  the  iiidictment  arrived  a  minute 
after  the  prorogation,  he  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  small 
jimto  named  by  the  very  authority  which  prosecuted  him  ? 
That  any  tiling  could  have  been  said  on  the  other  side 
seems  strange :  but  those  who  managed  the  conference  for 
the  Ooilamons  were  not  ordinary  men,  and  seem  on  this 
occasion  to  have  put  forth  all  their  powers.  Conspicuous 
among  them  was  Charles  Montague,  who  was  rapidly 
attaining  a  foremost  rank  among  the  orators  of  that  age. 
To  him  the  lead  seems  on  thisoccasion  to  have  been  left; 
and  to  his  pen  we  owe  an  account  of  the  discussion,  which 
^ves  a  very  high  notion  of  his  talents  for  debate.  "  "We 
have  framed" — such  was  in  substance  his  reasoning — "  we 
have  framed  a  law  which  has  in  it  nothing  exclusive,  a 
law  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  every  class,  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest.  The  new  securities  which  we  propose  to 
give  to  innocence  oppressed  by  power,  are  common  be- 
tween the  premier  peer  and  the  humblest  day  laborer. 
The  clause  which  establishes  a  time  of  limitation  for  prose- 
cutions protects  us  all  alike.  To  every  Englishman  accused 
of  the  highest  crime  against  the  state,  whatever  be  his 
rank,  we  give  the  privilege  of  seeing  his  indictment,  the 
privilege  of  being  defended  by  coimsel,  the  privilege  of 
having  his  witnesses  summoned  by  writ  of  subpoena,  and 
sworn  on  the  Holy  Gospels.  Such  is  the  bill  which  we 
sent  up  to  your  lordships ;  and  you  return  it  to  us  with  a 
clause  of  which  the  effect  is  to  give  certain  advantages  to 
your  noble  order  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown.  Surely  before  we  consent  to  take 
away  from  the  king  any  power  which  his  predecessors 
have  possessed  for  ages,  and  to  give  it  to  your  lordships, 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  you  are  more  likely  to  use  it 
well  than  he.  Something  we  must  risk;  somebody  we 
must  trust ;  and,  since  we  are  forced,  much  against  our 
will,  to  institute  what  is  necessarily  an  invidious  compari- 
son, we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  discover  any  reason 
for  believing  that  a  prince  is  less  to  be  trusted  than  an 
aristocracy.  Is  it  reasonable,  you  ask,  that  you  should  be 
tried  for  your  lives  before  a  few  members  of  your  House, 
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selected  by  the  Crown  ?  Is  it  reasonable,  we  ask  in  our 
turn,  that  you  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by 
all  the  members  of  your  House,  that  is  to  say,  by  your 
brothers,  your  uncles,  your  first  cousins,  your  second  cou- 
sins, your  fathers-in-law,  your  brothers-in-law,  your  most 
intimate  fidends  ?  You  marry  so  much  into  each  other's 
families,  you  live  so  much  in  each  other's  society,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  nobleman  who  is  not  connected  by  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity  with  several  others,  and  who  is  not 
on  terms  of  fidendship  with  several  more.  There  have 
been  great  men  whose  death  put  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  baronage  of  England  into  mourning.  Nor  is  there 
much  danger  that  even  those  peers  who  may  be  uncon- 
nected with  an  accused  lord  will  be  disposed  to  send  him 
to  the  block  if  they  can  with  decency  say  *  Not  Guilty, 
upon  my  honor.'  For  the  ignominious  death  of  a  single 
member  of  a  small  aristocratical  body  necessarily  leaves  a 
stain  on  the  reputation  of  his  fellows.  I^  indeed,  your 
lordships  proposed  that  every  one  of  your  body  should  be 
compelled  to  attend  and  vote,  the  Grown  might  have  some 
chance  of  obtaining  justice  against  a  guilty  peer,  however 
strongly  connected.  But  you  propose  that  attendance  shall 
be  voluntary.  Is  it  possible  to  doubt  what  the  consequence 
will  be?  An  the  prisoner's  relations  and  fiiends  will  be 
in  their  places  to  vote  for  him.  Qtood  nature  and  the  fear 
of  making  powerful  enemies  will  keep  away  many  who, 
if  they  voted  at  all,  would  be  forced  by  conscience  and 
honor  to  vote  against  him.  The  new  system  which  you 
propose  would  therefore  evidently  be  unfidr  to  the  Grown ; 
and  you  do  not  show  any  reaflon  for  believing  that  the  old 
system  has  been  found  in  practice  un&ir  to  yourselves. 
We  may  confidently  affirm  that,  even  under  a  government 
less  just  and  merciful  than  that  under  which  we  have  the 
happiness  to  live,  an  innocent  peer  has  little  to  fear  fix)m 
any  set  of  peers  that  can  be  brought  together  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  to  tiy  him.  Howstan£thefiM^?  In  what  sin- 
gle case  has  a  gtdltless  head  fallen  by  the  verdict  of  this 
packed  jury  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list 
of  squires,  merchantSi  lawyers^  surgeons,  yeomen,  ardsans, 
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plowmen,  whose  blood,  barbarously  sbed  dtiring  the  late 
evil  times,  cries  for  vengeance  to  heaven.  But  what  single 
member  of  your  House,  in  our  days,  or  in  the  days  of  our 
&thers,  or  in  the  days  of  our  grand&thers,  suffered  death 
unjustly  by  sentence  of  the  Court  of  the  lord  high  stew- 
ard? Hundreds  of  the  common  people  were  sent  to  the 
gallows  by  common  juries  for  the  Rye  House  Plot  and  this 
Western  Insurrection.  One  peer,  and  one  alone,  my  Lord 
Delamere,  was  brought  at  that  time  before  the  Court  of  the 
lord  high  steward;  and  he  was  acquitted.  But,  it  is 
said,  the  evidence  against  him  was  legdly  insufficient.  Be 
it  so.  So  was  the  evidence  against  Sidney,  against  Corn- 
ish, against  Alice  Lisle ;  yet  it  sufficed  to  destroy  them. 
But,  it  is  said,  the  peers  before  whom  my  Lord  Delamere 
was  brought  were  selected  with  shameless  unfahmess  by 
King  James  and  by  JeflBreys.  Be  it  so.  But  this  only 
proves  that^  under  the  worst  possible  king,  and  under  the 
worst  possible  high  steward,  a  lord  tried  by  lords  has  a 
better  chance  for  life  than  a  commoner  who  puts  himself 
on  his  country.  We  can  not,  therefore,  under  the  mild 
government  which  we  now  possess,  feel  much  apprehen- 
sion for  the  safety  of  any  innocent  peer.  Would  that  we 
felt  as  little  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  that  govern- 
ment I  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  settlement  with  which 
our  liberties  are  inseparably  bound  up  is  attacked  at  once 
by  foreign  and  by  domestic  enemies.  We  can  not  consent 
at  such  a  crisis  to  relax  the  restraints  which  have,  it  may 
well  be  feared,  already  proved  too  feeble  to  prevent  some 
men  of  high  rank  from  plotting  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  what  is  asked  of  us  is  that  we  will 
consent  to  transfer  a  certain  power  from  their  majesties  to 
your  lotdships.  Our  answer  is  that,  at  this  time,  in  our 
opinion,  their  majesties  have  not  too  much  power,  and 
your  lordships  have  quite  power  enough." 

These  arguments,  though  eminently  ingenious,  and  not 
without  real  force,  failed  to  convince  the  Upper  House. 
The  lords  insisted  that  every  peer  should  be  entitled  to  be 
a  trier.  The  Commons  were  with  difficulty  induced  to 
consent  that  the  number  of  triers  should  never  be  less  than 
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ihirty-six,  and  positively  refused  to  make  any  further  con- 
cession.   The  bill  was  therefore  suffered  to  drop.* 

It  is  certain  that  those  who,  in  the  conference  on  this 
bill  represented  the  Commons,  did  not  exi^gerate  the 
dangers  to  which  the  government  was  exposed.  While 
the  constitution  of  the  court  which  was  to  try  peers  for 
treason  was  under  discussion,  a  treason  planned  with  rare 
skill  by  a  peer  was  all  but  carried  into  execution, 

Marlborough  had  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Court  of 
Saint  Oermains  that  the  great  crime  which  he  had  com- 
mitted was  constantly  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  that  he 
lived  only  for  the  purpose  of  repentance  and  reparation. 
Not  only  had  he  been  himself  converted:'  he  had  also  con- 
verted the  Princess  Anne.  In  1688,  the  Churchills  had, 
with  little  difficulty,  induced  her  to  fly  from  her  father's 
palace.  In  1691,  they,  with  as  little  difficulty,  induced 
her  to  copy  out  and  sign  a  letter  expressing  her  deep  con- 
cern for  his  misfortunes,  and  her  earnest  wish  to  atone  for 
her  breach  of  duty.f  At  the  same  time,  Marlborough 
held  out  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  his  old  master  in  the  best  possible  way, 
without  the  help  of  a  single  foreign  soldier  or  sailor,  by 
the  votes  of  the  English  Lords  and  Commons,  and  by  the 
support  of  the  English  army.  We  are  not  fhlly  informed 
as  to  all  the  details  of  his  plan.  But  the  outline  is  known 
to  us  from  a  most  interesting  paper,  written  by  James, 
of  which  one  copy  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another 
among  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 

The  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the 
Dutch  was  at  this  time  intense.  There  had  never  been  a 
hearty  friendship  between  the  nations.  They  were,  indeed, 
near  of  kin  to  each  other.  They  spoke  two  dialects  of  one 
wide-spread  language*     Both  boasted  of  their  political 

*  The  histoiy  of  this  bill  is  to  bo  collected  from  the  biU  itself,  which  is 
among  the  archireB  of  the  Upper  House,  from  the  Journals  of  the  two 
Houses  during  November  and  December,  1690,  and  January,  1691;  par- 
ticularly from  the  Xkmmons?  Journals  of  December  11,  and  January  13  aad 
25,  and  the  Lords'  Jcgomals  of  January  20  and  2&  See  also  Oiey*8 
Debates. 

t  The  letter,  dated  December  1,  1691,  is  in  the  life  of  James,  li  4tt. 
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fireedoHL  Botli  weie  attached  to  the  Befoimed  Faith.  Both 
were  threatened  by  the  same  enemy,  and  would  be  safe 
only  while  they  were  united.  Yet  there  was  no  cordial 
feeling  between  them.  They  would  probably  have  loved 
eadh  other  more,  if  they  had,  in  some  respects,  resembled 
each  other  less.  They  were  the  two  great  commercial 
nations,  the  two  great  maritime  nations.  In  every  sea 
their  flags  were  found  together,  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Every  where  the  merchant  of  London  and  the 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  were  trying  to  forestall  each 
other  and  to  undersell  each  other.  In  Europe  the  contest 
was  not  sanguinary.  But  too  often,  in  barbarous  cotm- 
tries,  where  there  was  no  law  but  force,  the  competitors 
had  met,  burning  with  cupidity,  burning  with  animosity, 
armed  for  battle,  each  suspecting  the  other  of  hostile 
designs,  and  each  resolved  to  give  the  other  no  advantage. 
In  such  circimistances  it  is  not  strange  that  many  violent 
and  cruel  acts  should  have  been  perpetrated  What  had 
been  done  in  those  distant  regions  could  seldom  be  exactly 
known  in  Europe.  Every  thing  was  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted by  vague  report  and  by  national  prejudice.  Here 
it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  English  were  always 
blameless,  and  that  every  quarrel  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the. 
avarice  and  inhumanity  of  the  Dutch.  Lamentable  events 
which  bad  taken  place  in  the  Spice  Islands  were  repeat- 
edly brought  on  our  stage.  The  Englishmen  were  all 
saints  and  heroes ;  the  Dutchmen  all  fiends  in  human  shape, 
lying,  robbing,  ravishing,  murdering,  torturing.  The 
angry  passions  which  these  pieces  indicated  had  more  than 
once  found  vent  in  war.  Thrice  in  the  lifetime  of  one 
generation  the  two  nations  had  contended,  with  equal 
courage  and  with  various  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  German  Ocean.  The  tyranny  of  James,  as  it  had 
reconciled  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  Churchmen  to  Noncon- 
formists, had  also  reconciled  the  English  to  the  Dutch. 
While  our  ancestors  were  looking  to  the  Hague  for  deliver- 
ance, the  massacre  of  Amboyna  and  the  great  humiliation 
of  Chatham  had  seemed  to  be  forgotten.     But  since  the 
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Revolution  the  old  feeling  had  revived.  Though  England 
and  Holland  were  now  closely  bound  together  by  treaty, 
they  were  as  fSsir  as  ever  from  being  bound  together  by 
aflfection.  Once,  just  after  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head,  our 
countrymen  had  seemed  disposed  to  be  just :  but  a  violent 
reaction  speedily  followed.  Torrington,  who  deserved  to 
be  shot,  became  a  popular  favorite ;  and  the  allies  whom 
he  had  shamefully  abandoned  were  accused  of  persecuting 
him  without  a  cause.  The  partiality  shown  by  the  king 
to  the  companions  of  his  youth  was  the  favorite  theme  of 
the  sowers  of  sedition.  The  most  lucrative  posts  in  his 
household,  it  was  said,  were  held  by  Dutchmen :  the  House 
of  Lords  was  fiist  filling  with  Dutchmen:  the  finest 
manors  of  the  Crown  were  given  to  Dutchmen:  the  army 
was  commanded  by  Dutchmen.  '  That  it  would  have  been 
wise  in  William  to  exhibit  somewhat  less  obtrusively  his 
laudable  fondness  for  his  native  country,  and  to  remuner- 
ate his  early  friends  somewhat  more  sparingly,  is  perfectly 
true.  But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  prove  that,  pn  any  im- 
portant occasion  during  his  whole  reign,  he  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  onr  island  to  the  interests  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  English,  however,  were,  on.  this  subject, 
prone  to  fits  of  jealousy  which  made  them  quite  incapable 
of  listening  to  reason.  One  of  the  sharpest  of  those  fits 
came  on  in  the  autumn  of  1691.  The  antipathy  to  the 
Dutch  was  at  that  time  strong  in  all  classes,  and  nowhere 
stronger  than  in  the  Parliament  and  in  the  army.* 

Of  that  antipathy  Marlborough  determined  to  avail  him- 
self for  the  purpose,  as  he  assured  James  and  James's  ad- 
herents, of  effecting  a  restoration.  The  temper  of  both 
Houses  was  such  that  they  might  not  improbably  be  in- 
duced by  skillful  management  to  present  a  joint  address 
requesting  that  all  foreigners  might  be  dismissed  firom  the 

*  Burnet,  ii.  85 ;  and  Buraet  MS.  Harl.  6584  See  also  a  memorial  signed 
by  Holmes,  but  consisting  of  intelligence  famished  by  Ferguson,  among  the 
extracts  from  the  Naime  Papers,  printed  by  ICacpherson.  It  bears  date 
October,  1691.  "  The  Prince  of  Orange,"  saya  Holmes^  "  is  mortally  hated 
by  the  English.    They  see  very  fairly  that  he  hath  no  love  for  them ;  neithei 

doth  he  confide  in  them,  but  all  in  his  Dutch It  *8  not  doubted 

but  the  Parliament  will  not  be  fbr  foreigners  to  ride  them  with  »  CKveBon.^ 
IV.  K 
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service  of  their  majesties.  Marlborough  undertook  to 
move  such  aa  address  in  the  Lords ;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  gentleman  of  great  weight 
to  make  a  similar  motion  in  the  Commons. 

If  the  address  should  be  carried,  what  could  William  do  ? 
Would  he  yield  ?  Would  be  discard  all  his  dearest,  his 
oldest^  his  most  trusty  firiends  ?  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
belieye  that  he  would  ;nake  so  painful,  so  humiliating  a 
concession.  If  he  did  not  yield,  there  would  be  a  rupture 
between  him  and  the  Parliament;  and  the  Parliament 
would  be  backed  by  the  people.  Even  a  king  reigning  by 
a  hereditary  title  might  well  shrink  irom  such  a  contest 
with  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm.  But  to  a  king  whose  title 
rested  on  a  resolution  of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  such  a 
contest  must  almost  necessarily  be  &taL  The  last  hope  of 
William  would  be  in  the  army.  The  army  Marlborough 
undertook  to  manage ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  what 
he  undertook  he  could  have  performed.  His  courage,  his 
abilities,  his  noble  and  winning  manners,  the  splendid  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  him  on  every  occasion  on  which 
he  had  been  in  command,  had  made  him,  in  spite  of  his 
sordid  vices,  a  favorite  with  his  brethren  in  arms.  They 
were  proud  of  having  one  countryman  who  had  shown 
that  he  wanted  nothing  but  opportunity  to  vie  with  the 
ablest  Marshal  of  France.  The  Dutch  were  even  more 
disliked  by  the  English  troops  than  by  the  English  nation 
generally.  Had  Marlborough,  therefore,  after  securing  the 
co-operation  of  some  distinguished  officers,  presented  him- 
self at  the  critical  moment  to  those  regiments  which  he  had 
led  to  victory  in  Flanders  and  in  Ireland,  had  he  called  on 
them  to  rally  round  him,  to  protect  the  Parliament,  and  to 
drive  out  the  aliens,  there  is  strong  reason  to  think  that  the 
call  would  have  been  obeyed.  He  would  then  have  had 
it  in  his  power  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  he  had  so 
solemnly  made  to  his  old  master. 

Of  all  the  schemes  ever  formed  for  the  restoration  of 
James  or  of  his  descendants,  this  scheme  promised  the 
fairest.  That  national  pride,  that  hatred  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  had  hither  been  on  William's  side,  would 
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now  be  turned  against  him.    Hundreds  of  thousands  who 
would  have  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  to  prevent  a  French 
army  from  imposing  a  government  on  the  English,  would 
have  felt  no  disposition  to  prevent  an  English  army  from 
driving  out  the  Dutch.    Even  the  Whigs  could  scarcely, 
without  renouncing  their  old  doctrines,  support  a  prince 
who  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with  the  general  wish 
of  his  people  signified  to  him  by  his  Parliament    The  plot 
looked  well.    An  active  canvass  was  made.    Many  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  did  not  at  all  suspect 
that  there  was  any  ulterior  design,  promised  to  vote  against 
the  foreigners.    Marlborough  was  indefatigable  in  inflam- 
ing the  discontents  of  the  ariny.    His  house  was  constantly 
filled  with  officers  who  heated  each  other  into  frory  by  talk- 
ing against  the  Dutch.    But,  before  ihe  preparations  were 
complete,  a  strange  suspicion  rose  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  Jacobites.    That  the  author  of  this  bold  and  artfrd 
scheme  wished  to  pull  down  the  existing  government  there 
could  be  little  doubt    But  was  it  quite  certain  what  gov- 
ernment he  meant  to  set  up  ?    Might  he  not  depose  Wil- 
liam without  restoring  James  ?     Was  it  not  possible  that 
a  man  so  wise,  so  aspiring,  and  so  wicked,  might  be  medi- 
tating a  double  treason,  such  as  would  have  been  thought 
a  masterpiece  of  statecraft  by  the  great  Italian  politicians 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  such  as  Borgia  would  have  envied, 
such  as  Machiavel  would  have  extolled  to'  the  skies? 
What  if  this  consummate  dissembler  should  cheat  both  the 
rival  kings  ?    What  if,  when  he  found  himself  commander 
of  the  army  and  protector  of  the  Parliament,  he  should 
proclaim  Queen  Anne  ?  Was  it  not  possible  that  the  weary 
and  harassed  nation  might  gladly  acquiesce  in  such  a  set- 
tlement?   James  was  unpopular  because  he  was  a  Papist 
influenced  by  Popish  priests.    William  was  unpopular  be- 
cause he  was  a  foreigner  attached  to  foreign  favorites. 
Anne  was  at  once  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishwoman. 
Under  her  government  the  country  would  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  overrun  either  by  Jesuits  or  by  Dutchmen.    That 
Marlborough  had  the  strongest  motives  for  placing  her  on 
the  throne  was  evident.   Ste  could  never,  in  the  court  of 
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her  &ther,  be  more  than  a  repentant  criminal^  whose  serv- 
ices were  overpaid  hj  a  pardon.  In  her  court  the  hus- 
band of  her  adored  fiiend  would  be  what  Pepin  Henstal 
and  Charles  M^urtd  had  been  t6  the  Chilperics  and  Childe- 
berts.  He  would  be  the  chief  director  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  He  would  wield  the  whole  power 
of  England.  He  would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Great  kings  and  commonwealths  would  bid  against  each 
other  for  his  favor,  and  exhaust  their  treasuries  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satiating  his  avarice.  The  presumption  was,  there- 
fore, that,  if  he  had  the  English  crown  in  his  hands,  he 
would  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  princess.  What  evidence 
there  was  to  confirm  this  presumption  is  not  known :  but 
it  is  certain  that  something  took  place  which  convinced 
some  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  the  exiled  family  that 
he  was  meditating  a  second  perfidy,  surpassing  even  the 
feat  which  he  had  performed  at  Salisbury.  They  were 
afiraid  that  if,  at  that  moment,  they  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  William,  the  situation  of  James  would  be  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  So  Mly  were  they  persuaded  of  the 
duplicity  of  their  accomplice,  that  they  not  only  refused 
to  proceed  further  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  wliich  he 
had  formed,  but  disclosed  his  whole  scheme  to  Portland. 

William  seems  to  have  been  alarmed  and  provoked  by 
this  intelligence  to  a  degree  very  unusual  with  him.  In 
general  he  was  indulgent,  nay,  willfully  blind  to  the  base- 
ness of  the  English  statesmen  whom  he  employed.  He 
suspected,  indeed  he  knew,  that  some  of  his  servants  were 
in  correspondence  with  his  competitor ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
punish  them,  did  not  disgrace  them,  did  not  even  frown 
on  them.  He  thought  meanly,  and  ho  had  but  too  good 
reason  for  thinking  meanly,  of  the  whole  of  that  breed  of 
public  men  which  the  Eestoration  had  formed  and  had  be- 
queathed to  the  Eevolution.  He  knew  them  too  well  to 
complain  because  he  did  not  find  in  them  veracity,  fidelity, 
consistency,  disinterestedness.  The  very  utmost  that  he 
expected  from  them  was  that  they  would  serve  him  as  far 
as  they  could  serve  him  without  serious  danger  to  them- 
selves.    If  lie  learned  that,  while  sitting  in  his  council  and 
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enriched  by  his  bounty,  they  were  trymg  to  make  for  them- 
selves at  Saint  Germains  an  interest  which  might  be  of  use 
to  them  in  the  event  of  a  counter-revolution  he  wa3  more 
inclined  to  bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  commenda* 
tion  which  was  bestowed  of  old  on  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  unjust  steward  than  to  call  them  to  a  severe  acfount 
But  the  crime  of  Marlborough  was  of  a  very  different  kind. 
His  treason  was  not  that  of  a  faint-hearted  ■  man  desirous 
to  keep  a  retreat  open  for  himself  in  every  events  but  that 
of  a  man  of  daun^ess  courage,  profoimd  policy  and  meas- 
ureless ambition.  William  was  not  prone  to  fear;  but, 
if  there  was  any  thing  on  earth  that  he  feared,  it  was  Marl- 
borough. To  treat  the  criminal  as  he  deserved  was  indeed 
impossible  :  for  those  by  whom  his  designs  had  been  made 
known  to  the  government  would  never  have  consented  to 
appear  against  him  in  the  witness  box.  But  to  permit  him 
to  retain  high  command  in  that  army  which  he  was  then 
engaged  in  seducing  would  have  been  madness. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  ninth  of  January,  the  queen 
had  a  painful  explanation  with  the  Princess  Anne.  Early 
the  next  morning,  Marlborough  was  informed  that  their 
majesties  had  no  further  occasion  for  his  services,  and  that 
he  must  not  presume  to  appear  in  the  royal  presence.  He 
had  been  loaded  with  honors,  and  with  what  he  loved  bet- 
ter, riches.    All  was  at  once  taken  away. 

The  real  history  of  these  events  was  known  to  very 
few.  Evelyn,  who  had  in  general  excellent  sources  of 
information,  beUeved  that  the  corruption  and  extortion  of 
which  Marlborough  was  notoriously  guilty,  had  roused  the 
royal  indignation.  The  Dutch  ministers  could  only  tell 
the  States-General  that  six  different  stories  were  spread 
abroad  by  Marlborough's  enemies.  Some  said  that  he  had 
indiscreetly  suffered  an  important  military  secret  to  es- 
cape him ;  some  that  lie  had  spoken  disrespectfiilly  of  their 
majesties ;  some  that  he  had  done  ill  offices  between  the 
queen  and  the  princess ;  some  that  he  had  been  forming 
cabals  in  the  army ;  some  that  he  had  carried  on  an  xm* 
authorized  correspondence  with  the  Danish  government 
about  the  general  politics  of  Europe ;  and  some  that  he 
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had  been  trafficking  with  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains.''^  His  friends  contracted  eveiy  one  of  tl^ese 
stories,  and  affirmed  that  bis  only  crime  was  his  dislike  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  lording  it  over  his  countrymen, 
and  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of 
Portland,  whom  he  was  known  to  dislike,  and  whom  he 
had  not  very  politely  described  as  a  wooden  fellow.  The 
mystery,  which  at  first  overhung  the  story  of  Marlbor> 
ough's  disgrace,  was  darkened,  aflier  the  lapse  of  fifty 
years,  by  the  shameless  mendacity  of  his  widow.  The 
concise  narrative  of  James  dispels  the  mystery,  and  makes 
it  clear,  not  only  why  Marlborough  was  disgraced,  but  also 
how  several  of  the  reports  about  the  cause  of  his  disgrace 
originated.! 

*  EyeljnV  Diaiy,  Jan.  24;  Hop  to  States  General,  ^~i  169^;  Baden 
to  States  General,  Feb.  |J. 

t  The  words  of  James  are  these;  thej  were  written  in  Norember,  1692: 

'^Hes  amis,  Tann^  passee,  avoient  desaein  de  me  rainier  par  le  Parle- 
mont  La  mani^re  £toit  ooncertee ;  et  Milord  Churchill  devoit  proposer 
dans  le  Parlement  de  chasser  tons  les  etrangera  tant  des  conseils  et  de  Tar- 
m£e  que  da  royamne.  Si  le  Prince  d'Orange  avoit  oonaenti  h  oette  propo* 
sition,  ils  Tauroient  ea  ontre  leurs  mains.  S'il  Tavoit  refusie,  11  auroit  fait 
declarer  le  Parlement  contro  lui ;  et  en  mdmo  temps  Milord  Churchill  devoit 
se  declarer  avec  Tarmee  pour  le  Parlement ;  et  la  flotte  dcvoit  (aire  de  mdme; 
et  Ton  dovoit  mo  rappeler.  L*on  avoit  deja  commence  d'agir  dans  ce  projet ; 
et  on  avoit  gagne  ungros  parti,  quand  quelques  fiddles  siyetsindiscrets,  croj- 
ant  mo  servir,  et  s'imag^nant  que  ce  que  Milord  Churchill  &isoit  n'etoit  pas 
pour  moi,  mais  pour  la  Princesse  de  Danemarck,  eurent  Timprudence  de  d^- 
oouvrir  le  tout  a  Benthing,  et  detoum6rent  ainsi  le  coup." 

A  translation  of  this  most  remarkable  passage,  which  at  once  solves 
many  interesting  and  perplexing  problems,  was  published  eighty  years  ago 
by  Macpherson.  But,  strange  to  say,  it  attracted  no  notice,  and  has  never, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  mentioned  by  any  biographer  of  Marlborough. 

The  narrative  of  James  requires  no  confirmation ;  but  it  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  6584.  •*  Marleburrough,"  Burnet  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember, 1693,  "  set  himself  to  decry  the  king's  conduct,  and  to  lessen  him  in 
all  his  discourses,  and  to  possess  tho  English  with  an  aversion  to  the  Dutch, 
who,  as  he  pretended,  had  a  much  larger  share  of  the  king's  favor  and 
confidence  than  they" — ^the  English,  I  suppose—"  had.  This  was  a  point 
on  which  the  English,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  all  other  nations,  and  to 
overvalue  themselves,  were  easily  enough  inflamed.  So  it  grew  to  bo  the 
universal  subject  of  discourse,  and  was  tho  constant  entertainment  at 
Marleburrough's,  where  there  was  a  constant  randivous  of  the  English  offi- 
cers." About  the  dismission  of  Marlborough,  Burnet  wrote  at  the  same 
time — "  The  king  said  to  myself  upon  it  that  he  had  very  good  reason  to 
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Though  William  assigned  to  the  public  no  reason  for 
exercising  his  undoubted  prerogative  by  dismissing  his 
servant^  Anne  had  been  informed  of  the  truth ;  and  it  had 
been  left  to  her  to  judge  whether  an  officer  who  had  been 
guilty  of  a  foul  treason  was  a  fit  inmate  of  the  palace. 
Thr^  weeks  passed.  Lady  Marlborough  still  retained  her 
post  and  her  apartments  at  Whitehall.  Her  husband  still 
resided  with  her ;  and  still  the  king  and  queen  gave  no 
sign  of  displeasure.  At  length  the  haughty  and  vindictive 
countess,  emboldened  by  their  patience,  determined  to 
brave  them  &ce  to  &ce,  and  accompanied  her  mistress  one 
evening  to  the  drawing-room  at  Kensington.  This  was 
too  much  even  for  the  gentle  Mary.  She  would  indeed 
have  expressed  her  indignation  before  the  crowd  whi^h 
surrounded  the  card-tables,  had  she  not  remembered  that 
her  sister  was  in  a  state  which  entitles  women  to  peculiar 
indulgence.  Nothing  was  said  that  night:  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  letter  fix>m  the  queen  was  delivered  to  the 
princess.  Mary  declared  that  she  was  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  a  sister  whom  she  loved,  and  in  whom  she  could 
easily  pass  over  any  ordinary  fitult :  but  this  was  a  serious 

believe  that  be  had  made  his  peace  with  Eling  Jamei,  and  was  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  France.  It  was  certain  that  he  was  doing  all  ho 
could  to  set  on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  Dutch." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  plain  tale,  told  while  tho  facts  were  recent, 
with  the  shuffling  narrative  which  Burnet  prepared  Ibr  the  public  eye  many 
years  later,  when  Harlborough  was  closely  united  to  the  Whigs,  and  waa 
rendering  groat  and  splendid  services  to  the  country.    Burnet,  11  90. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  vindication,  had  tho  e£fh)ntery  to 
declare  that  she  *'  could  never  learn  what  cause  the  king  assigned  for  his 
displeasure."  She  suggests  that  Young's  forgery  may  have  been  tho  cause. 
Now  she  must  have  known  that  Young's  forgery  was  not  committed  till 
some  months  after  her  husband's  disgrace.  She  was  indeed  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  memory,  a  faculty  which  is  proverbially  said  to  be  necessary  to 
persons  of  the  class  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  own  volume  convicts  her 
of  fiUsehood.  She  gives  us  a  letter  fVom  Mary  to  Anne,  in  which  Mary  says^ 
"  I  need  not  repeat  the  cause  my  Lord  Marlborough  has  given  the  kmg  to  do 
what  he  has  done."  These  words  plainly  imply  that  Anne  had  been  ap- 
prised of  the  causa  If  she  had  not  been  apprised  of  the  cause,  would  she 
not  have  said  so  in  her  answer  ?  But  we  have  her  answer ;  and  it  contains 
not  a  word  on  the  subject  Sho^was  then  apprised  of  the  cause ;  and  is  it 
possible  to  believe  that  she  kept  it  a  secret  from  her  adored  Mrs.  Freeman? 
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matter.  Lady  Marlborough  must  be  dismissed.  While 
she  lived  at  Whitehall  her  lord  would  live  there.  Was  it 
proper  that  a  man  in  his  situation  should  be  suffered  to 
make  the  palace  of  his  injured  master  his  home?  Yet»  so 
unwilling  was  his  majesty  to  deal  severely  with  the  worst 
offenders,  that  even  this  had  been  borne,  and  might  have 
been  borne  longer,  had  not  Anne  brought  the  countess  to 
.  defy  the  king  and  queen  in  their  own  presence-chamber. 
"It  was  unkhid,"  vrrote  Mary,  "in  a  sister :  it  would  have 
been  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  have 
more  to  claim."  The  princess,  in  her  answer,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  or  accuse  Marlborough,  but  expressed 
a  firm  conviction  that  his  wife  was  innocent,  and  implored 
the  queen  not  to  insist  on  so  heart-rending  a  separation. 
"  There  is  no  misery,"  Anne  wrote,  "  that  I  can  not  resolve 
to  suffer  rather  than  the  thought  of  parting  from  her." 

The  Princess  sent  for  her  uncle  Rochesterj  and  implored 
him  to  carry  her  letter  to  Kensington,  and  to  be  her  ad- 
vocate there.  Eochester  declined  the  office  of  messenger, 
and,  though  he  tried  to  restore  harmony  between  his  kins- 
women, was  by  no  means  disposed  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  Churchills.  He  had  indeed  long  seen  with  extreme 
uneasiness  the  absolute  dominion  exercised  over  his 
younger  niece  by  that  unprincipled  pair.  Anne's  expos- 
tulation was  sent  to  the  queen  by  a  servant  The  only 
reply  was  a  message  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Dorset, 
commanding  Lady  Marlborough  to  leave  the  palace.  Mrs. 
Morley  would  not  be  separated  from  Mrs.  Freeman.  As 
to  Mr.  Morley,  all  places  where  he  could  have  his  three 
courses  and  his  three  bottles  were  alike  to  him.  The 
princess  and  her  whole  family  therefore  retired  to  Sion 
House,  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and 
situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  In  London  she 
occupied  Berkeley  House,  which  stood  in  Piccadilly,  on 
the  site  now  covered  by  Devonshire  House.*     Iler  income 

♦  My  account  of  these  transactions  I  have  been  forced  to  take  from  tho 
nairativo  of  tho  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  narrative  which  is  to  bo  read 
with  constant  suspicion,  except  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  she  rehites  some 
instance  of  her  own  malignity  and  insolence. 
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was  secnred  bj  Act  of  Parliament :  but  no  punishment 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  inflict  on  her 
was  spared.  Her  guard  of  honor  was  taken  away.  The 
foreign  ministers  ceased  to  wait  upon  her.  When  she  went 
to  Bath,  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  to  request  the  mayor 
of  that  city  not  to  receive  her  with  the  ceremonial  with 
which  royal  visitors  were  usually  welcomed.  When  she 
attended  divine  service  at  Saint  James's  Church,  she  found 
that  the  rector  had  been  forbidden  to  show  her  the  custom- 
ary marks  of  respect,  to  bow  to  her  from  the  pulpit,  and 
to  send  a  copy  of  his  text  to  be  laid  on  her  cushion.  Even 
the  bellman  of  Piccadilly,  it  was  said,  perhaps  falsely,  was 
ordered  not  to  chant  her  praises  in  his  doggrel  verse 
under  the  windows  of  Berkeley  House.* 

That  Anne  was  in  the  wrong  is  clear;  but  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  the  king  and  queen  were  in  the  right. 
They  should  have  either  dissembled  their  displeasure  or 
openly  declared  the  true  reasons  for  it.  Unfortunately, 
they  let  every  body  see  the  punishment,  and  they  let 
scarcely  any  body  know  the  provocation.  They  should 
have  remembered  that,  in  the  absence  of  information  about 
the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  the  public  is  naturally  inclined  to 
side  with  the  weaker  party,  and  that  this  inclination  is 
likely  to  be  peculiarly  strong  when  a  sister  is,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  harshly  treated  by  a  sister.  They  should 
have  remembered,  too,  that  they  were  exposing  to  attack 
what  was  unfortunately  the  one  vulnerable  part  of  Mary's 
character.  A  cruel  fate  had  put  enmity  between  her  and 
her  fiither.  Her  detractors  pronounced  her  utterly  desti- 
tute of  natural  a£fection;  and  even  her  eulogists,  when 
they  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  filial  relation,  were  forced  to  speak  in  a  sub- 
dued and  apologetic  tone.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  that  she  should  a  second  time  ap- 

*  The  DuchesB  of  Marlborough's  Vindication ;  Dartmouth's  Note  cm  Bur- 
net»  iL  9? ;  Verses  of  the  Night  BeUman  of  Piccadilly,  and  mj  Lord  Not- 
tingham's Order  thereapon,  1691.  There  is  a  bitter  lampoon  on  Lady 
Marlborough  of  the  same  date,  entitled  The  Univenal  Health,  a  true  Union 
to  the  Queen  and  PrinceBS. 
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pear  vnznindftd  of  the  tiei  of  oooBUigniniij.  •  She  was 
iioir  at  open  war  wHk  both  ihe  two  penona  who  were 
neaieat  to  her  in  blood.  Maoj  who  thought  that  her  oon- 
Hnet  toward  her  parent  was  jnatifled  bj  ihe  extreme 
danger  which  had  threatened  her  doontiyand  her  wSif^oiB^ 
wore  luiaUe  to  defend  her  oondoot  towaid  her  dster. 
While  Maiy,  who  waa  reaUy  goilty  in  this  siJUtor  of  noii^^ 
wprae  than  impradehoe,  waa  legfffded  bj'ihe  wOxld  aa  an 
opprofloor;  Anne,  who  was  aa  capable  aa  her  amall&caltieB 
enaUed  her  to  be,  aaaiuned  the  intereating  character  of  a 
meek,  reaigned  aoiferer.  In  thoae  private  lettenii  indeed, 
to  which  iiie  name  of  Morley  waa  aabacribed,  the  prinoeea 
ezpreaaed  the  sentimenta  of  a  fbzy  in  the  atyle  of  a"  fiah- 
woman,  railed  aavagdy  at  the  whole  Datdi  nation,  and 
called  her  brother-in-law  aometimea  the  abortion,  aometimes 
fbai  monater,  aometimea  Caliban.*  Bat  the  nation  heard 
nothing  of  her  Iangaage»  and  aaw  nothing  of  her  deport- 
ment bat  what  was  decorooa  and  aabmiaaive.  The  troth 
aeema  to  faaye  been  that  the  ranocxooa  and  coarse^minded 
coonteas  gaye  the  tone  to  her  highneaa'a  confidential  cor- 
reapondence,  while  the  graoeftal,  serene  and  politic  earl 
waa  suffered  to  prescribe  the  coarse  which  was  to  be  taken 
before  the  public  eye.  During  a  short  time  the  queen  was 
generally  blamed.  But  the  charm  of  her  temper  and  man- 
ners was  irresistible ;  and  in  a  few  months  she  Trained 
the  popularity  which  she  had  lostf. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  Marlborough 
that,  just  at  the  very  time  when  all  London  was  talking 
about  his  disgrace,  and  trying  to  guess  at  ihe  cause  of  the 
king's  sudden  anger  against  one  who  had  always  seemed 
to  be  a  favorite,  an  accusation  of  treason  was  brought  by 
William  Fuller  against  many  persons  of  high  consideration, 
was  strictiy  investigated,  and  was  proved  to  be  &lse  and 
malicious.    The  consequence  was,  that  the  public,  which 

o  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Anne  was  a  reader  of  Shakspeare.  She 
had,  no  doubt,  often  seen  the  Enchanted  Island.  That  miserable  r^Kimenio 
of  the  Tempest  was  then  a  favorite  with  the  town,  on  account  of  the  ma- 
ohinery  and  the  decorations. 

t  Burnet  MS.  Harl,  6684. 
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rarelj  discriminates  nicely,  cotQd  not,  at  that  moment,  be 
easily  brought  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  any  Jacobite 
conspiracy. 

That  Fuller's  plot  is  less  celebrated  than  the  Popish  plot 
is  rather  the  fault  of  the  historians  than  of  Fuller,  who  did 
all  that  man  could  do  to  secure  an  eminent  place  among 
villains.  Every  person  well  read  in  history  must  have  ob- 
served that  depravity  has  its  temporary  modes,  which  come 
in  and  go  out  like  modes  of  dress  and  upholstery.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  in  our  country,  any  man  ever  before 
the  year  1678  invented  and  related  on  oath  a  circumstantial 
history,  altogether  fictitious,  of  a  treasonable  plot,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  important  by  destroying  men 
who  had  given  him  no  provocation.  But  in  the  year  1678 
this  execrable  crime  became  the  &shion,  and  continued  to 
be  so  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed.  Preachers 
designated  it  as  our  peculiar  national  sin,  and  prophesied 
that  it  would  draw  on  us  some  awful  national  judgment. 
Legislators  proposed  new  punishments  of  terrible  severity 
for  this  new  atrocity.*  It  was  not,  however,  found  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  those  punishments.  The  fashion  changed ; 
and  during  the  last  century  and  a  half  there  has  perhaps 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  this  particular  kind  of  widc- 


The  explanation  is  simple.  Oates  was  the  founder  of  a 
school.  His  success  proved  that  no  romance  is  too  wild  to 
be  received  with  faith  by  understandings  which  fear  and 
hatred  have  disordered.  His  slanders  were  monstrous; 
but  they  were  well-timed.  He  spoke  to  a  people  made 
credulous  by  their  passions ;  and  thus,  by  impudent  and 
cruel  lying,  he  raised  himself  in  a  week  fix)m  beggary  and 
obscurity  to  luxury,  renown,  and  power.  He  had  once 
eked  out  the  small  tithes  of  a  miserable  vicarage  by  stealing 
the  pigs  and  fowls  of  his  parishioners.f  He  was  now  lodged 
in  a  palace ;  he  was  followed  by  admiring  crowds ;  he  had 
at  his  mercy  the  estates  and  lives  of  Howards  and  Herberts. 

*  The  history  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  legislate  on  this  subject  maj  be 
itndied  in  the  Commons*  Journals  of  169  J. 
f  North's  Examen. 
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A  crowd  of  imitators  instai^tlj  appeared.  It  seemed  that 
much  more  might  be  got»  and  that  much  lees  was  risked, 
bj  testifying  to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  than  by  robbing 
on  the  highway  or  clipping  the  coin.  Accordingly  the 
Bedloes,  Dangerfields,  Dugdales,  Turberviles,  made  haste 
to  transfer  their  industry  to  an  employment  at  once  more 
profitable  and  less  perilous  than  any  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Till  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
Popish  plots  were  the  chief  manufiwture.  Then,  during 
seven  years,  Whig  plots  were  the  only  plots  which  paid. 
After  the  Ee volution,  Jacobite  plots  came  in ;  but  the  pub- 
lic had  become  cautious ;  and  though  the  new  false  wit- 
nesses were  in  no  respect  less  artful  than  their  predecessors, 
they  found  much  less  encouragement.  The  hi3tory  of  the 
first  great  check  given  to  the  practices  of  this  abandoned 
race  of  men  well  deserves  to  be  circumstantially  related. 

In  1689,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1690,  William  Puller 
had  rendered  to  the  government  service  such  as  the  best 
governments  sometimes  require,  and  such  as  none  but  the 
worst  men  ever  perform.  His  useful  treachery  had  been 
rewarded  by  his  employers,  as  was  meet,  with  money  and 
with  contempt  Their  liberality  enabled  him  to  live,  dur- 
ing some  months,  like  a  fine  gentleman.  He  called  himself 
a  colonel,  hired  servants,  clothed  them  in  gorgeous  liv- 
eries, bought  fine  horses,  lodged  in  Pall  Mall,  and  showed 
his  brazen  forehead,  overtopped  by  a  wig  worth  fifty 
guineas,  in  the  ante-chambers  of  the  palace  and  in  the 
stage-box  at  the  theater.  He  even  gave  himself  the  airs 
of  a  favorite  of  royalty,  and,  as  if  he  thought  that  William 
could  not  live  without  him,  followed  his  majesty  first  to 
Ireland,  and  then  to  the  Congress  of  Princes  at  the  Hague. 
Fuller  afterward  boasted  that,  at  the  Hague,  he  appeared 
with  a  retinue  fit  for  an  embassador;  that  he  gave  ten 
guineas  a  week  for  an  apartment ;  and  that  the  worst  waist- 
coat which  he  condescended  to  wear  was  of  silver  stuflF  at 
forty  shillings  the  yard.  Such  profusion,  of  course,  brought 
him  to  poverty.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he 
took  refuge  from  the  bailiflfe  in  Axe  Yard,  a  place  lying 
within  the  verge  of  Whitehall,     His  fortunes  were  desper- 
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ate;  he  owed  great  sums ;  on  the  goyemment  he  had  no 
claim ;  his  past  services  had  been  overpaid ;  no  future 
service  was  to  be  expected  from  him ;  having  appeared  in 
the  witness-box  as  evidence  for  the  Crown,  he  could  no 
longer  be  of  any  use  as  a  spy  on  the  Jacobites ;  and  by  all 
men  of  virtue  and  honor,  to  whatever  party  they  might 
belong,  he  was  abhorred  and  shtmned. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  he  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  men  are  open  to  the  worst  temptations,  he  fell  in 
with  thie  worst  of  tempters,  in  truth,  with  the  Devil  in  hu- 
man shape.  Gates  had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  pardon, 
and  a  pension  which  made  him  a  much  richer  man  than 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  members  of  that  profession  of 
which  he  was  the  disgrace.  But  he  was  still  unsatisfied. 
He  complained  that  he  had  now  less  than  three  hundred 
a  year.  In  the  golden  days  of  the  Plot  he  had  been  al- 
lowed three  times  as  much,  had  been  sumptuously  lodged 
in  the  palace,  had  dined  on  plate  and  had  been  clothed 
in  silk.  He  clamored  for  an  increase  of  his  stipend.  Nay, 
he  was  even  impudent  enough  to  aspire  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment^  and  thought  it  hard  that,  while  so  many  miters 
were  distributed,  he  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a  prebend, 
or  even  a  living.  He  missed  no  opporttmity  of  urging  his 
pretensions.  He  haunted  the  public  offices  and  the  lob- 
bies of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  He  might  be  seen  and 
heard  every  day,  hurrying,  as  fast  as  his  uneven  legs 
would  carry  him,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Westminster 
Hall,  puffing  with  haste  and  self-importance,  chattering 
about  what  he  had  done  for  the  good  cause,  and  reviling, 
in  the  style  of  the  boatmen  on  the  river,  all  the  statesmen 
and  divines  whom  he  suspected  of  doing  him  ill  offices  at 
court,  and  keeping  him  back  from  a  bishopric.  When  he 
found  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  in  the  Established 
Church,  he  turned  to  the  Baptists.  They,  at  first,  received 
him  very  coldly ;  but  he  gave  such  touching  accounts  of 
the  wonderful  work  of  grace  which  had  been  wrought  in 
his  soul,  and  vowed  so  solemnly,  before  Jehovah  and  the 
holy  angels,  to  be  thenceforth  a  burning  and  shining  light, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  simple  and  well-meaning  people  to 
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think  him  altogether  insinoere.  H!e  mourned,  he  said,  like 
a  turtle.  On  one  Lord's  day  he  thou^t  he  should  have 
died  of  grief  at  being  shut  out  from  fellowship  with  the 
saints.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  communion;  but 
before  he  had  been  a  year  among  his  new  friends  they 
discovered  his  true  chatucter,  and  solemnly  cast  him  out  as 
a  hypocrite.  Thenceforth  he  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 
the  leading  Baptists,  and  persecuted  them  with  the  same 
treachery,  the  same  mendacity,  the  same  effix>ntery,  the 
same  black  malice  which  had  many  years  before  wrought 
the  destruction  of  more  celebrated  victims.  Those  who  had 
lately  been  edified  by  his  account  of  his  blessed  experiences, 
stood  aghast  to  hear  him  crying  out  that  he  would  be  i^ 
venged,  that  revenge  was  God's  own  sweet  morsel,  that  the 
wretches  who  had  excommunicated  him  should  be  ruined, 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  fly  their  country,  that  they 
should  be  stripped  to  the  last  shilling.  His  designs  were 
at  length  frustrated  by  a  righteous  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  a  decree  which  would  have  left  a  deep  stain  on 
the  character  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  which  makes  no 
perceptible  addition  to  the  infamy  of  Titus  Oates.*  Through 
all  changes,  however,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  small  knot 
of  hot-headed  and  foul-mouthed  agitators,  who,  abhorred 
and  despised  by  every  respectable  Whig,  yet  called  them- 
selves Whigs,  and  thought  themselves  injured  because  they 
were  not  rewarded,  for  scurrility  and  slander,  with  the  best 
places  under  the  Crown. 

In  1691,  Titus,  in  order  to  be  near  the  focal  point  of 
political  intrigue  and  faction,  had  taken  a  house  within  the 
precinct  of  Whitehall.  To  this  house  Fuller,  who  lived 
hard  by,  found  admission.  The  evil  work  which  had  been 
begun  in  him,  when  he  was  still  a  child,  by  the  memoirs 
of  Dangerfield,  was  now  completed  by  the  conversation  of 
Gates.  The  Salamanca  doctor  was,  as  a  witness,  no  longer 
formidable ;  but  he  was  impelled,  partly  by  the  savage 
malignity  which  he  felt  toward  all  whom  he  considered  as 
his  enemies,  and  partly  by  mere  monkey-like  restlessness 

*  North's  Examen ;  Ward's  Loudon  Spy ;  Crosby's  Englisli  Baptists,  vol. 
iii.  chap.  2. 
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and  love  of  mischief,  to  do,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  others,  what  he  could  no  longer  do  in  person.  In  Ful* 
ler  he  had  found  the  corrupt  heart,  the  ready  tongue  and 
the  unabashed  front  which  are  the  first  quaJifications  for 
the  office  of  a  &lse  accuser.  A  friendship,  if  that  word 
may  be  sq  used,  sprang  up  between  the  pair.  Oates  opened 
his  house  and  even  his  purse  to  Fuller.  The  veteran  sin- 
ner, both  directly  and  through  the  agency  of  his  depend- 
ents, intimated  to  the  novice  that  nothing  made  a  man  so 
important  as  the  discovering  of  a  plot,  and  that  these  were 
times  when  a  young  fellow  who  would  stick  at  nothing 
and  fear  nobody  might  do  wonders.  The  Revolution — 
such  was  the  language  constantly  held  by  Titus  and  his 
parasites — ^had  produced  little  good  The  brisk  boys  of 
Shaftesbury  had  not  been  recompensed  according  to  their 
merits.  Even  the  doctor,  such  was  the  ingratitude  of  men, 
was  looked  on  coldly  at  the  new  court.  Tory  rogues  sat 
at  the  council-board,  and  were  admitted  to  the  royal  closet 
It  would  be  a  noble  feat  to  bring  their  necks  to  the  block. 
Above  aU,  it  would  be  delightful  to  see  Nottingham's  long 
solemn  face  on  Tower  Hill.  For  the  hatred  with  which 
these  bad  men  regarded  Nottingham  had  no  bounds,  and 
was  probably  excited  less  by  his  political  opinions,  in 
which  there  was  doubtless  much  to  condemn,  than  by  his 
moral  character,  in  which  the  closest  scrutiny  will  detect 
little  that  is  not  deserving  of  approbation.  Oates,  with 
the  authority  which  experience  and  success  entitle  a  pre- 
ceptor to  assume,  read  his  pupil  a  lecture  on  the  art  of 
bearing  false  witness.  **  You  ought,"  he  said,  with  many 
oaths  and  curses,  "  to  have  made  more,  much  more,  out  of 
what  you  heard  and  saw  at  Saint  Germains.  Never  was 
there  a  finer  foundation  for  a  plot.  But  you  are  a  fool : 
you  are  a  coxcomb :  I  could  beat  you :  I  would  not  have 
done  so.  I  used  to  go  to  Charles  and  tell  him  his  own.  I 
called  Lauderdale  rogue  to  his  face.  I  made  king,  minis- 
ters, lords,  commons,  afraid  of  me.  But  you  young  men 
have  no  spirit"  Fuller  was  greatly  edified  by  these  ex- 
hortations. It  was,  however,  hinted  to  him  by  some  of 
his  associates  that,  if  he  meant  to  take  up  the  trade  of 
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wMeuhng  biwbj  livtt,  be  would  do  veil  not  io  ehow  him- 
•df  80  often  at  ooflbe-hobieB  in  the  oon^Nuiy  of  Ttfciu. 
**The  doctori**  said  one  of  die  g;uig,  ^is  aa  ezoeUent  per- 
aoDi  andhasdonegieabtiiiiigBinhiiitiiite:  bntmany  peo- 
ple are  pregodioed  againrt  him;  sxid^  if  you-  an  x««lly 
going  to  diaoover  a  plofe^  the  Ian  you  are  aeen  wi^  him  the 
better.**  Fuller  aoooidingly  oeased  to^  fieqneirt  OatenFs 
boii8e»  but  still  continued  toieoetye  hia'great  maiMlr'a  in> 
atmotionfl  in  private. 

To  do  Folier  jostioe,  he  aeema  not  to  have  «taken  up  the 
trade  of  a  ftlse  iritneas  till. he  could  no  longer,  support 
himaelf  byHbegging  or  swindling.  He  lived  finr  a  time  on 
ihe  charity  of  the  queen.  He  then  levied  contributions  by 
pretending  to  be  one  of  tlie  noble  &mily  of  Sidney.  He 
wheedled  TilloiBon  out  of  some  money,  and  requited 'the 
good  archbishop's  kindness  by  passing  himadf  off  as  hia 
gssoe's  &vorite  nephew..  But  in  the autunm of  1091  all 
theae  shifts  were  eiduiusted.  After  lying  in  several  spung- 
ing  houses,  Fuller  was'at  lengOi  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  and  he  now  thought  it  time  to  announce  that  he 
had  discovered  a  plot* 

He  addressed  hunself  first  to  l^otson  and  Portland :  but 
both  Tillotson  and  Portland  soon  perceived  that  he  was  ly- 
ing. What  he  said  was,  however,  reported  to  the  king,  who, 
as  xnight  have  been  expected,  treated  the  information  and 
the  informant  with  cold  contempt  All  that  remained  was 
to  try  whether  a  flame  could  be  raised  in  the  Parliament 

Soon  after  the  Houses  met^  Fuller  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons to  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  promised  to  make 
wonderful  disclosures.  He  was  brought  from  his  prison  to 
the  bar  of  the  House;  and  he  there  repeated  a  long  ro- 
mance. James,  he  said,  had  delegated  the  r^al  authority 
to  six  commissioners,  of  whom  Halifax  was  first.  More 
than  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  had  signed  an  address  to 
the  French  king,  imploring  him  to  make  a  great  effort  for 
the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Fuller  declared 
that  he  had  seen  this  address,  and  recounted  many  of  the 

*  The  Listoiy  of  this  part  of  Fuller's  Ufe  I  have  taken  (rom  his  own  nar- 
rative. 
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names  appended  to  it.  Some  members  made  severe  re- 
marks on  the  improbability  of  the  storj  and  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  witness.  He  was,  they  saic^  one  of  the  great- 
est rogues  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  he  told  such  things 
as  could  scarcely  be  credited  if  he  were  an  angel  from 
heaven.  Fuller  audaciously  pledged  himself  to  bring 
proo&  which  would  satisfy  the  most  incredulous.  He  was, 
he  averred,  in  communication  witli  some  agents  of  James. 
Those  persons  were  ready  to  make  reparation  to  their 
coimtry.  Their  testimony  would  be  decisive;  for  they 
were  in  possession  of  documentary  evidence  which  would 
confound  the  guilty.  They  held  back  only  because  they 
saw  some  of  the  traitors  high  in  office  and  near  the  royal 
person,  and  were  afraid  of  incuring  the  enmity  of  men  so  pow- 
erfril  and  so  wicked.  Fuller  ended  by  asking  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  by  assuring  the  Commons  that  he  would  lay  it 
out  to  good  account.*  Had  his  impudent  request  been 
granted,  he  would  probably  have  paid  his  debts,  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  absconded :  but  the  House  very  wisely  insisted 
on  seeing  his  witnesses  first.  He  then  began  to  shuffle. 
The  gentlemen  were  on  the  Continent,  and  could  not  come 
over  without  passports.  Passports  were  delivered  to  him : 
but  he  complained  that  they  were  insufficient.  At  length 
the  Commons,  fully  determined  to  get  at  the  truth,  pre- 
sented an  address  requesting  the  king  to  send  Fuller  a 
blank  isafe  conduct  in  the  largest  terms.f  The  safe  con- 
duct was  sent. 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  friends  of  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  been  accused  represented  strongly  that  the  House 
ought  not  to  separate  for  the  summer  without  coming  to 
some  decision  on  charges  so  grave.  Fuller  was  ordered  to 
attend.  He  pleaded  sickness,  and  asserted,  not  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  Jacobites  had  poisoned  him.  But  all 
his  plans  were  confounded  by  the  laudable  promptitude 
and  vigor  with  which  the  Commons  acted.  A  committee 
was  sent  to  his  bedside,  with  orders  to  ascertain  whether 

*  Commons*  Journal  Becemb^  2  and  9, 1691 ;  Grey's  DebatMi 
t  Commons'  Joumals^  Januaiy  4,  169| ;  Grey's  Dehaitea, 
IV.  L 
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ha  reaUy  lud  any  wxtnenefl^  and  wbore  ih^ 
Bided.  The  memben  who  were  deputed  for  this  pnrpoae 
went  to  the  Eing'e  Bench  pneoDi  ud  fbond  him  Bofftnring 
under  a  diaorderi  prodaoed,  in  all  pcobability,  bj  eome 
emetic  which  he  had  gwaUowed  for  tiie  pnrpoee  rfdeoehr- 
ingthem.  In  answer  to  lliev  qnesiions  he  said  that  two 
of  hia  witneflses,  Delaral  and  HayeB^  were  in  En^andi  and 
were  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Boman  Oatholic  apodieoaiy 
in  HolboriL  The  OommonBy  as  'soon  as  the  canuq;ittee 
had  reported,  sent  some  memben  to  the  house  whidi  he 
had  indicated.  Thai  house  and  all  the  ne^boring  houses 
were  searched.  Delayal  and  Hayes  were  not  to  be  found, 
nor  had  any  body  in  the  Tidnity  ever  seen  such  men  or 
heard  of  them.  The  House,  thmfore,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  just  before  Blade  Bod  knocked  at  the  door, 
unanimously  resolved  that  WlUiam  Fuller  was  a  cheat  and 
a&lse  accuser ;  that  he  had  insulted  the  government  and 
the  Padiament;  that  he  had  calumniated  honorable  men, 
and  that  an  address  ahould  be  carried  up  to  the  Throne,  re- 
questing that  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  his  vHlainy.*'He 
was  consequently  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine, 
imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  The  exposure,  more  ter- 
rible  than  death  to  a  mind  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame, 
he  underwent  with  a  hardihood  worthy  of  his  two  favorite 
models,  Dangerfield  and  Gates.  He  had  the  impudence  to 
persist,  year  after  year,  in  affirming  that  he  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  the  late  king,  who 
had  spent  six  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  ruin  him. 
Delaval  and  Hayes — so  this  fable  ran — ^had  been  instruct- 
ed by  James  in  person.  They  had,  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  induced  Fuller  to  pledge  his  word  for  their  appear- 
ance, and  then  absented  themselves,  and  left  him  exposed 
to  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  f  The  story 
had  the  reception  which  it  deserved,  and  Poller  sank  into 
an  obscurity  from  which  he  twice  or  thrice,  at  long  inter- 
vals, again  emerged  for  a  moment  into  in&my. 

*  Commons'  Jonrnal,  Feb.  22,  23,  and  24, 169}. 

t  Fuller's  Original  Letters  of  the  late  Sing  James  and  otliem  (o  his  great- 
est Friends  in  England. 
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On  tBe  twenty-fourth  of  Februaiy,  16^2,  about  an  hour 
after  the  Commons  had  voted  Fuller  an  impostor,  they 
were  summoned  t6  the  chamber  c^  the  Lords.  The  king 
thanked  the  Houses  for  their  loyalty  and  liberality,  in* 
formed  them  that  he  must  soon  set  out  fpr  the  Continent, 
and  oomnutnded  them  to  adjourn  themselves.  He  gave 
his  assent  on  that  day  to  many  bills,  public  and  private: 
but  when  the  title  of  one  bill,  which  had  passed  the  Lower 
House  without  a  single  division  and  the  Upper  House 
'without  a  single  protest,  had  been  read  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Crown,  the  clerk  of  the  Parliaments  declared)  according  to 
the  ancient  form,  that  the  king  and  the  queen  would  con- 
rider  of  the  matter.  Those  words  had  very  rarely  been 
pronounced  before  the  accession  of  William.  They  have 
been  pronounced  only  once  since  his  death.  But  by  him 
the  power  of  putting  a  veto  on  laws  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  used  on  several  important 
occasions.  His  detractors  truly  asserted  that  he  rejected  a 
greater  nimiber  of  important  bills  than  all  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  put  together,  and  most  absurdly  inferred 
that  the  sense  of  the  estates  of  the  realm  was  much  less  re- 
spected by  him  than  by  his  uncles  and  his  grandfather.  A 
judicious  student  of  history  will  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering why  William  repeatedly  exercised  a  prerogative 
to  which  his  predecessors  very  seldom  had  recourse, 
and  which  his  successors  have  suffered  to  fall  into  utter 
desuetude. 

His  predecessors  passed  laws  easily  because  they  broke 
laws  easily.  Charles  the  l>^st  gave  his  assent  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Bight,  and  immediately  violated  every  clause  of 
that  great  statute.  Charles  the  Second  gave  his  assent  to 
an  Act  which  provided  that  a  Parliament  should  be  held 
at  least  once  in  three  years  :  but  when  he  died  the  country 
had  been  near  four  years  without  a  Parliament  The  laws 
which  abolished  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  the  laws 
which  instituted  the  Sacramental  Test  were  passed  without 
the  smallest  difficulty :  but  they  did  not  prevent  James  the 
Second  from  re-establishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission, 
and  from  filling  the  Privy  Council,  the  public  offices,  ihe 
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courts  of  justice,  and  the  municipal  corporations  with  per- 
sons who  had  never  taken  the  Test  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  a  king  should  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  withhold  his  assent  from  a  statute  with  which  he 
could  dispense  whenever  he  thought  fit. 

The  situation  of  William  w^e  very  diflferent  He  could 
not,  like  those  who  had  ruled  before  him,  pass  an  Act  in 
the  spring  and  violate  it  in  the  summer.  He  had,  by  as- 
senting to  the  Bill  of  Bights,  solei^nlj  renounced  the  dis- 
pensing power;  and  he  was  restrained,  by  prudence  as 
well  as  by  conscience  and  honor,  from  breaJdng  the  com- 
pact under  which  he  held  his  crown.  A  law  might  be 
personally  oflFensive  to  him ;  it  might  appear  to  hin^  to  be 
pernicious  to  his  people :  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  it, 
it  was,  in  his  eyes,  a  sacred  thing.  He  had  therefore  a 
motive,  which  preceding  kings  had  not,  for  pausing  before 
he  passed  such  a  law.  They  gave  their  word  readily,  be- 
cause they  had  no  scruple  about  breaking  it.  He  gave  liis 
Word  slowly,  because  he  never  failed  to  keep  it 

But  his  situation,  though  it  differed  widely  from  that  of 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  was  not  precisely  that 
of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  prince  of 
the  House  of  Brunswick  is  guided,  as  to  the  use  of  every 
royal  prerogative,  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible  ministry  ; 
and  this  ministry  must  be  taken  from  the  party  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  two  Houses,  or,  at  least,  in  the  Lower 
House.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  circumstances  in 
which  a  sovereign  so  situated  can  refuse  to  assent  to  a  bill 
which  has  been  approved  by  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Such  a  refusal  would  necessarily  imply  one  of  two 
things :  that  the  sovereign  acted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  ministry,  or  that  the  ministry  was  at  issue,  on 
a  question  of  vital  importance,  with  a  majority  both  of  the  j 
Commons  and  of  the  Lords.  On  either  supposition  the  : 
country  would  bo  in  a  most  critical  state — in  a  state  which,  | 
if  long  continued,  must  end  in  a  revolution.  But  in  the  | 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  minist^}^  j 
The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  had  not  been  ap-  ' 
pointed  exclusively  from  either  party.    Some  were  zealous        . 

I 
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Whigs,  others  zealous  Tories.  The  most  enlightened 
statesmen  did  not  hold  it  to  be  unconstitutional  that  the 
king  should  exercise  his  highest  prerogatives  on  the  most 
important  occasions  without  any  other  guidance  than  that 
of  his  own  judgment.  His  refusal,  therefore,  to  assent  to 
a  bill  which  had  passed  both  Houses  indicated,  not,  as  a 
similar  refusal  would  now  indicate,  that  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  government  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  disorder, 
but  merely  that  there  was  a  diflference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  as  to  the 
expediency  of  a  particular  law.  Such  a  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist,  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  actually 
did  exist,  at  a  time  when  he  wcis,  not  merely  on  friendly, 
but  on  the  most  affectionate  terms  with  the  estates  of  the 
realm. 

The  circumstances  under  which  he  used  his  veto  for  the 
first  time  have  never  yet  been  correctly  stated.  A  well- 
meant  but  unskillful  attempt  had  been  made  to  complete 
a  reform  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  had  left  imperfect.  That 
great  law  had  deprived  the  Crown  of  the  power  of  arbi- 
trarily removing  the  judges,  but  had  not  made  them  en- 
tirely independent.  They  were  remimerated  partiy  by 
fees  and  partly  by  salaries.  Over  the  fees  the  king  had  no 
control :  but  the  salaries  he  had  full  power  to  reduce  or  to 
withhold.  That  William  had  ever  abused  this  power  was 
not  pretended :  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  power  which  no 
prince  ought  to  possess ;  and  this  was  the  sense  of  both 
Houses.  A  bill  was  therefore  brought  in,  by  which  a  sal- 
ary of  a  thousand  a-year  was  strictiy  secured  to  each  of  the 
twelve  judges.  Thus  far  all  was  well.  But  unfortunately 
the  salaries  were  made  a  charge  on  the  hereditary  revenue. 
No  such  proposition  would  now  be  entertained  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  the  royal  consent  previously 
signified  by  a  privy  counsellor.  But  this  wholesome  rule 
had  not  then  been  established ;  and  William  could  defend 
the  proprietary  rights  of  the  Crown  only  by  putting  his 
negative  on  the  bill.  At  the  time  there  was,  as  &r  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  no  outcry.  Even  the  Jacobite  libelera 
were  almost  silent.    It  was  not  till  the  provisions  of  the 
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biU  bid  been  fingottoiiy  and  tin  noAing  baft,,  its  title  inus 
zememberedy  Aat  William  waa  aocoaed  ot  havixig  been 
inflnenoed  bjr  a  wiah  to  keep  the  jndgea  in  a  atate  of  de- 
pendenoe.*  "^ 

TbeHonaeabiokeiqi';  andihekingpfeiMii^toaetoat 
for  the  Gontment  Before  bia  departure  be  made  aome 
changes  in  his  bonsehold  and  in  several  departments  of 
the  government;  ehangefl^bower?er|  which  did  not  indicate 
.  a  yeiy  decided  preference  for  either  of  the  great  political 
parties.  Bochester  waa  swwn  of  the  cooneiL  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  had  earned  thia  mark  of  royal  fovor  by  taking 
the  qikeen's  ode  in  the  nnbiq[>p7  dispute  between  her  and 
her  sister.  Pembroke  took  chaige  of  tiie  Ftiyj  Seal,  and 
waa  Boooeeded  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  Charles  Lord 
GomwalliSi  a  moderate  Tory :  Lowther  accepted  a  seat  at 
the  same  boardy  and  was  succeeded  at  the  Treasury  by  Sir 
Bdwaid  Seymour.    Many  Tory  country  gentlemen,  who 

*'Bdntet^8qi  Barnel htd efident^ ftryottflQ what tlw bffl ooiitav^ 
Bil|ih  knew  nothing  dboul  it  hat  what  he  had  leamad  ftem  Bornat  I  hare 
aoane^  aeai^anj  alhiaiioD  to  the  anlgect  in  moj  of  tha  nameroaa  Jaeofaite 
lampboDB  of  that  day.  But  there  ia  a  remaikaUe  passage  a  a  pamphlet 
whidi  appeared  iorad  the  close  of  WiDiaai'a  reign,  and  which  is  entitled 
The  Art  of  Goyeming  bj  Parties.  The  writer  aays,  **  We  still  want  an  Act 
toaaoertain  some  fiind  fyr  the  salaries  of  the  Judges;  and  there  was  a  bill, 
ainoa  the  Revolution,  passed  both  flousea  of  Pariiament  to  this  purpose;  but 
whether  it  was  tat  being  anj  waj  delediye  or  otherwiae  that  his  nujesty 
reflned  to  assent  to  it,  I  can  not  remember.  But  I  know  the  reason  aatisfied 
me  at  that  time.  And  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  11  consent  to  anjgood  bill  of 
this  nature  whenever  *tia  oflbred.**  These  worda  oonvmoed  me  thia  the  bill 
was  open  to  some  grave  ok^ection  which  did  not  appear  in  the  title^  and 
which  no  historian  had  noticed.  I  Ibond  among  the  archives  of  the  Houao 
of  Lords  the  origmal  parchment,  endorsed  with  the  words  ^  Le  B07  et  La 
Bojne  s'aviaefont"  And  it  waa  clear  to  me  at  the  first  glance  what  the 
okiifeotlon  waa. 

There  is  a  hiatos  m  that  part  of  NarasBDB  Luttrell'ft  Diary  which  relates 
to  thtt  matter.  **  The  King,"  he  wrote^  "passed  ten  public  bills  and  thirty- 
four  private  ones^  and  rejected  that  of  the "^ 

Aa  to  the  present  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  In  such  cases^  see 
Hatsell's  valuable  woric,  u.  356.  I  quote  the  edition  of  1818.  Hatsell  says 
that  many  bills  which  afiect  the  mterest  of  the  Crown  may  be  brought  in 
without  any  signification  of  the  royal  consent,  and  that  it  la  enough  if  the 
consent  be  signified  on  the  second  readmg,  or  even  later ;  but  that,  in  a  pro* 
oeeding  whidi  aflbcts  the  hereditary  revenue,  the  consent  must  be  signified 
in  the  earliest  stage. 
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had  looked  on  Sejmoor  as  their  leader  in  the  war  againat 
placemen  and  Dutchmen,  were  moved  to  indignation  by 
learning  that  he  had  become  a  courtier.  The  j  remembered 
that  he  had  voted  for  a  Begency,  that  he  had  taken  the 
oaths  with  no  good  grace,  that  he  had  spoken  with  little 
respect  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  was  now  ready  to  serve 
for  the  sake  of  emoluments  hardly  worthy  of  the  accept- 
ance of  a  man  of  his  wealth  and  parliamentary  interest 
It  was  strange  that  the  haughtiest  of  human  beings  should 
be  the  meanest^  that  one  who  seemed  to  reverence  nothing 
on  earth  but  himself  should  abase  himself  for  the  sake  of 
quarter-day.  About  such  reflections  he  troubled  himself 
very  little.  He  found,  however,  that  there  was  one  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  connected  with  his  new  office.  At 
the  Board  of  Treasury  he  must  sit  below  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  first  lord,  Godolphin,  was  a  peer 
of  the  realm;  and  his  right  to  precedence,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  heralds,  could  not  be  questioned.  But  every 
body  knew  who  was  the  first  of  English  commoners. 
What  was  Bichard  Hampden  that  he  should  take  place  of 
a  Seymour,  of  the  head  of  the  Seymours  ?  With  much 
difficulty,  the  d&pute  was  compromised.  Many  conces* 
sions  were  made  to  Sir  Edward's  punctilious  pride.  He 
was  sworn  of  the  council.  He  was  appointed  one  of 
the  cabinet  The  king  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pre* 
sented  him  to  the  queen.  "  I  bring  you,"  said  William, 
''  a  gentleman  who  will  in  my  absence  be  a  valuable  friend." 
In  this  way  Sir  Edward  was  so  much  soothed  and  flat- 
tered that  he  ceased  to  insist  on  his  right  to  thrust  himself 
between  the  first  lord  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  the  same  Commission  of  Treasury  in  which  the  name 
of  Seymour  appeared,  appeared  also  the  name  of  a  much 
younger  politician,  who  had  during  the  late  session  raised 
himself  to  high  distinction  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Charles  Montague.  This  appointment  gave  great  satisfiws- 
tion  to  the  Whigs,  in  whose  esteem  Montague  now  stood 
higher  than  their  veteran  chie&  Sacheverell  and  Littleton^ 
and  was  indeed  second  to  Somers  alone. 

Sidney  delivered  up  the  seals  which  he  had  held  dming 
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mom  ihsai  a  jeari  and  was  appdnted  Lovd  lieiitenaat  6f 
Icdttid  Some  mciD&$  elapsed  befbn  tbs  plaoe  which  he 
had  quitted  was  filled  np;  and  doribg  Urn  imaml  the 
whole  boaixieflB  which  had  ovdinarilj  beto  divided  between 
two  aeoretiflieBof  atate  waa  trantwcted  by  NottiBgham,* 

While  Iihe8e  arrangamenta  irere  in  progieBB^  ewnti  tiad 
takm  place  in  a  distant  part  of  the  idandwhio^ 
till  after  the  lapee  of  many  months,  known  in^  teatln* 
£nmed  circkB  of  London,  bnt  yMck^gaiAvaiSj^^d^ 
ftarftd  notoriety,  and  which|  after  the  lapaeof  nK»POihan'  a 
hundred  {md  sixty  yean,  are  never  menfioned  without 
hcjExor* 

Soon  after  the  Estates  of  Scotland  had  separated  in  the 
autumn  of  1690|  a  change  was  made  in  the  adminirtratiaa 
of  :that  kingdom.  William  was  not  satisfied  with  ^'way 
JBlVhich  he  had  been  represented  in  the-Pariiament  House, 
jib  thought  ihatjdierabUed  curates  had  been  hardly  tr^^ 
&Ea  had  very  relnctantiiy  sufEbred  the  law  whieh  abolished 
patronage  to  be  toubhed^Jh  his  scepter.  But  what  es- 
^^edally  displeased  him  was  that  the  Aots^dnch  established 


a  new  ecclesiastical  pdily  had  not  been  accompanied  by  an 
Act  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  who  were  at- 
tadied  to  the  old  ecxdesiastical  polity.  He  had  directed  his 
Oommissioner  Melville  to  obtain  for  the  Episcopalians  of 
Scotland  an  indulgence  similar  to  that  which  Diinenters  en- 
joyed in  England.t  But  the  Presbyterian  preachers  were 
loud  and  vehement  against  lenity  to  Amalekites.  Melville, 
with  useful  talents,  and  perhaps  with  fair  intentions,  had 
neither  large  views  nor  an  intrepid  spirit  He  shrankirom 
dttoing  a  word  so  hateful  to  the  theological  demagogues 
of  his  country  as  Toleration.  By  obsequiously  humoring 
their  prejudices  he  quelled  the  clamor  which  was  rising  at 
Edinburg ;  but  the  efibct  of  his  timid-  caution  was  that  a 
&r  more  formidable  clamor  soon  rose  in  the  south  of  the 


*  Tlie  history  of  these  ministerial  arrangements  I  have  taken  chieOf  ftom 
the  Iioodon  Gazette  of  March  3  and  March  1, 1691,  and  from  Narcissus  lAt- 
trell's  Diary  for  that  month.  Two  or  three  slight  touches  are  from  cotem- 
porary  pamphlet& 

t  WiUiam  to  Melville,  May  22, 1690. 
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island  against  the  bigotry  of  the  schismatics  who  domi- 
neered m  the  north,  and  against  the  pusillanimity  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  not  dared  to  withstand  that  bigotry. 
On  this  subject  the  High  Churchman  and  the  Low  Church- 
man were  of  one  mind,  or  rather  the  Low  Churchman  was 
the  more  angry  of  the  two.  A  man  like  South,  who  had 
during  many  years  been  predicting  that,  if  ever  the  Puri- 
tans ceased  to  be  oppressed,  they  would  become  oppressors, 
was  at  heart  not  ill  pleased  to  see  his  prophecy  fulfilled. 
But  in  a  man  like  Burnet,  the  great  object  of  whose  life 
had  been  to  mitigate  the  animosity  which  the  ministers  of 
the  Anglican  Church  felt  toward  the  Presbyterians,  the  in- 
tolerant conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  could  awaken  no 
feeling  but  indignation,  shame,  andgrie£  There  was,  there* 
fore,  at  the  English  court  nobody  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  Melville.  It  was  impossible  that  in  such  circumstances 
he  should  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  administra- 
tion. He  was,  however,  gently  let  down  from  his  high 
position.  He  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to  be. 
Secretary  of  State :  but  another  secretary  was  appointed, 
who  was  to  reside  near  the  king,  and  to  have  the  chief 
direction  of  affiurs.  The  new  Prime  Minister  for  Scotland 
was  the  able,  eloquent,  and  accomplished  Sir  John  Dal- 
lymple.  His  father,  the  Lord-President  of  the  Cqiort  of 
Session,  had  lately  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Viscount  Stair ;  and  Sir  John  Diirymple  was  conse- 
quently, according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  Scotland,  desig- 
nated as  the  Master  of  Stair.  In  a  few  months  Melville 
resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  accepted  an  office  of  some 
dignity  and  emolument,  but  of  no  political  importance.* 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  were,  during  the  year  which 
followed  the  parliamentary  session  of  1690,  as  quiet  as 
they  had  ever  been  within  the  memory  of  man :  but  the 

♦  Sec  the  preface  to  the  Leven  and  the  Melville  Papers.  I  have  given 
what  T  beheve  to  be  a  true  explanation  of  Baraet's  hostility  to  Mdville. 
Melville's  descendant,  who  has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  history  b^ 
the  dihgence  and  fldehty  with  which  he  has  performed  his  editorial  dxiXim, 
thinks  that  Burnet's  judgment  was  bhnded  by  zeal  tbr  Prelacy,  and  hatred  of 
Presbyterianism.  This  accusation  will  aorprise  and  amuse  Bnghah  High 
Churdunen. 
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gtate  of  the  Highlands  caused  moch  anxjety  to  the  goref^ 
msat  The  dVUwariniluitwMi^gkx^  after  it  lu^ 
to  flame,  bad  coDtuLiied  dujing  some  time  to  smolder.  At 
length,  early  in  the  year  1691^  the  xebel  dhiefB  infonned 
the  court  of  Saint  Germains  that^  presMd  as  they  were  on 
e^ery  side,  they  could  hold  out  no  longer  without  sooeor 
from  France.  James  had  sent  them  a  small  qnantUiy  of 
meal,  brandy,  and  tobacco^  and  had  finmUy  told  them  that 
he  could  do  nothing  moreu  Money  was  so  soaioe  amonig 
ihem  that  six  hundred  pounds  sterling  would  have  been  ft 
most  acceptable  addition  to  their  fbnds :  but  even  sudi  ft 
sum  he  was  unable  to  spaia  He  could  scarcely,  in  such 
oircumstancefl^  expect  them  to  defend  his  cause  against  ft 
government  which  had  a  regular  annyand  ftlaige  revenue; 
He  therefore  informed  th^  tiiat  he  should  not  take  it  ill 
of  them  if  they  made  ihdr  peace  wfih  the  new  idjmasty, 
provided  always  that  they  were  prepared  to  rise  in  insurreo* 
tion  as  soon  as  he  should  call  on  thipm  to  do  scf 

l(eanwhile  it  had  been  determined  dt  Eensingfam,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Master  of  Stair,  to  try  the 
plan  which  Tarbet  had  recommended  two  years  before,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  tried  when  he  recommended  it,  would 
probably  have  prevented  much  bloodshed  and  confusion. 
It  was  resolved  that  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
should  be  laid  out  in  quieting  the  Highlanda  This  was  a 
mass  of  treasure  which  to  an  inhabitant  of  Appin  or  Loch- 
aber  seemed  almost  fitbulous,  and  which  indeed  bore  a 
greater  proportion  to  the  income  of  Keppoch  or  Glengarry 
than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  bore  to  the  in- 
come of  Lord  Bedford  or  Lord  Devonshire.  The  sum  was 
ample :  but  the  king  was  not  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an 
agentf 

John  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  head  of  a  younger  branch 
of  the  great  house  of  Campbell,  ranked  high  among  the 
petty  princes  of  the  mountains.  He  could  bring  seventeen 
hundred  claymores  into  the  field;  and,  ten  years. before 
the  Bevolution,  he  had  actually  marched  into  the  Low- 

*  Life  of  James,  il  468»  469. 

t  Burnet,  il  88 ;  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Dec.  2,  1691. 
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hsida  with  this  great  foroe  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  prelatical  tyranny.''*  In  those  days  he  had  affected 
zeal  for  monarchy  and  episcopacy :  but,  in  truth,  he  cared 
for  no  government  and  no  religion.  He  seems  to  have 
united  two  different  sets  of  vices^  the  growth  of  two  differ- 
ent regions,  and  of  two  different  stages  in  the  progress  of 
•society.  In  his  casUe  among  the  hills  he  had  learned  the 
barbarian  pride  and  ferocity  of  a  Highland  chief.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  at  £dinbuig  he  had  contracted 
the  deep  taint  of  treachery  and  corruption.  After  the 
Revolution  he  had;  like  too  many  of  his  fellow-nobles, 
joined  and  betrayed  every  party  in  turn,  had  sworn  &alty 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  had  plotted  against  them.  To 
trace  all  the  turns  and  doublings  of  his  course,  during  the 
year  1689  and  the  earlier  part  of  1690,  would  be  weari- 
8ome.t  That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous  when 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacob- 
ites. It  now  seemed  probable  that  the  earl  would  be  a 
loyal  subject  of  their  majesties  till  some  great  disaster 
should  befall  them.  Nobody  who  knew  him  could  trust 
him :  but  few  Scottish  statesmen  could  then  be  trusted ;  and 
yet  Scottish  statesmen  must  be  employed.  His  position 
and  connections  marked  him  out  as  a  man  who  might,  if 
he  would,  do  much  toward  the  work  of  quieting  the 
Highlands;  and  his  interest  seemed  to  be  a  guaranty  for 
his  zeal.  He  had,  as  he  declared  with  every  appearance 
of  truth,  strong  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  see  tran- 
quillity restored.  His  domains  were  so  situated  that, 
while  the  civil  war  lasted,  his  vassals  could  not  tend  their 
herds  or  sow  their  oats  in  peace.  His  lands  were  daily 
ravaged :  his  cattle  were  diuly  driven  away :  one  of  his 
houses  hed  been  burned  down.  It  was  probable,  there* 
fore,  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties.:!: 

•  Burnet,  i.  418. 

t  Crawford  to  Melville,  JuljrSS,  1«S9;  the  lOMter  of  Stair  tolCelTill^ 
August  16,  1689;  Cardro88  to  Melville,  September  9,  1689  j   fiakMxas'ft 
Memoirs ;  Annaodale^s  Conftfltioo,  Augurt  14,  1690. 
X  Breadalbape  to  MelTille,  September  17,  1690. 
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He  waa  aooordingl;  oomiHiwionfttl  to  trott  with  the 
Jaoobite  cbi^  and  waa  uitr^atad.wMi  the  moody  wbioh 
waa  to  be  diatrilmted  aaiMifflliav*  He  inTiled  them.to  a 
ooBSerenoe  at  hia' leaidenofrria -Qlenoi^  Thej^  oame: 
but  the  trealy  went  oa  T0iy  dowly.  Ereiy  head  of  a 
tribe  aaked  for  a  laxger  ahaie  of  the  Bn^iah  gold  than  waa 
to  be  obtained.  Breadalbane  waa  anapecfeed  of  intending 
to  bheat  both  the  dans  aod  the  king.  The  dijsqpnte  between 
tfaexebels  and  the  government  waa  complioated^  with 
anotiier  dispute  still  more  embairaasmg.  The  Gamerona 
'ind  Maodonalda  were  reaUy  at  war,  not  with  William,  bnt 
with  Mac  Callnm  More ;  and  no  anapgement  to  which 
Mac  Callnm  More  waa  not  a  party  could  really  produce  a 
tranquillity.  A  graye  question  therefore  aroee,  whether 
the  money  intmsted  to  Breadalbane  ahouM  be  paid  directly 
to  the  discontented  chiefi^  or  ahould  be  employed  to  satisfy 
the  claims  which  Argyle  had  upon  them.  The  ahrewd- 
neas  of  Lochiel  and  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  Olengany 
contributed  to  protract  the  diaoossions.  But  no  Celtic 
potentate  was  so  impracticable  aa  Macdonald  of  dencoe, 
known  among  the  mountains  by  the  hereditary  appellation 
of  Mac  Ian.* 

Mac  Ian  dwelt  in  the  mouth  of  a  ravine,  situated  not 
far  from  the  southern  shore  of  Lochleven,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  which  deeply  indents  the  western  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  separates  Argyleshire  from  Invemesshire.  Near  his 
house  were  two  or  three  small  hamlets  inhabited  by  his 
tribe.  The  whole  population  which  he  governed  was  not 
supposed  to  exceed  two  hundred  souls.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  little  duster  of  villages  was  some  copsewood 
and  some  pasture-land :  but  a  little  further  up  the  defile 
no  sign  of  population  or  of  fruitfulness  was  to  be  seen. 
In  the  (Gaelic  tongue  Glencoe  signifies  the  Glen  of  Weep- 
ing ;  and  in  truth  that  pass  is  the  most  dreary  and  melan- 
choly of  all  the  Scottish  passes,  the  very  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  Mists  and  storms  brood  over  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  finest  summer ;  and  even  on  those 

*  The  Master  of  stair  to  Hanulton,  August  {),  1691 ;  mil  to  Helville^  Juno 
26.  1691 ;  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Breadalbane,  Aug;u8t  24,  1691. 
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rare  days,  when  the  Bon  is  bright,  and  when  there  is  no 
cloud  in  the  sky,  the  impression  made  by  the  landscape  is 
sad  and  awful.  The  path  lies  along  a  stream  which  issues 
from  the  most  sullen  and  gloomy  of  mountain  pools* 
Huge  precipices  of  naked  stone  frown  on  both  sides. 
Even  in  July  the  streaks  of  snow  may  often  be  discerned 
in  the  rifts  near  the  summits.  All  down  the  sides  of  the 
crags  heaps  of  ruin  mark  the  headlong  paths  of  the  tor- 
rents. Mile  aft;er  mile  the  traveler  looks  in  vain  for  the 
smoke  of  one  hut,  for  one  human  form  wrapped  in  a 
plaid,  and  listens  in  vain  for  the  bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog 
or  the  bleat  of  a  lamb.  Mile  aftier  mile  the  only  sound 
that  indicates  life  is  the  faint  cry  of  a  bird  of  prey  from 
some  storm-beaten  pinnacle  of  rock. 

The  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  turned  so  many 
wastes  into  fields  yellow  with  harvests  or  gay  with  apple 
blossoms,  has  only  made  Glencoe  more  desolate.  All  the 
science  and  industry  of  a  peaceful  age  can  extract  nothing 
valuable  from  that  wilderness  :  but,  in  an  age  of  violence 
and  rapine,  the  wilderness  itself  was  valued  on  account  of 
the  shelter  which  it  afforded  to  the  plunderer  and  his 
plunder.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
clan  to  which  this  rugged  desert  belonged  should  have 
been  noted  for  predatory  habits.  For,  among  the  High- 
landers generally,  to  rob  was  thought  at  least  as  honorable 
an  employment  as  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and,  of  all  the 
Highlanders,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  the  least  pro- 
ductive soil,  and  the  most  convenient  and  secure  den  of 
robbers.  Successive  governments  had  tried  to  punish  this 
wild  race  :  but  no  large  force  had  ever  been  employed  for 
that  purpose;  and  a  small  force  was  easily  resisted  or 
eluded  by  men  fisuniliar  with  every  recess  and  every  outlet 
of  the  natural  fortress  in  which  they  had  been  born  and 
bred.  The  people  of  Glencoe  would  probably  have  been 
less  troublesome  neighbors  if  they  had  lived  among  their 
own  kindred.  But  they  were  an  outpost  of  the  Clan  Don- 
ald, separated  from  every  other  branch  of  their  own  fam- 
ily, and  almost  surrounded  by  the  domains  of  the  hostile 
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Me  of  BiahnicL*  Tbqr  were  impelled  by  hereditaiy 
enmitjry  as  well  as  bj.waitt^  to  lire  at  the  expense  of  the 
Iribe  of  OunpbelL  Broadalbatie's  ptopesrtj  had  soflBbied 
gtm&j  from  ihdr  deprodatioiis;  and  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  foigive  sneh  i^jiizieB.  When,  therefiurei  the 
Ghkf  of  Glenooe  made  hu  qipeanmoe  at  die  congrass  in 
Gleiioiohjy  he  was  migradoiiflly  xeooived*  The  ettl,  who 
bidiiiarilj  bore  himself  with  the  solemn  dignity  of  a  Om- 
tiUangrandeei  foigot,  in  his  resentment^  his  wonted  giavity, 
forgot  his  poblic  eharaeter,  fixigot  the  laws  of  hoq)itality, 
and,  with  angry  leproaohes  and  menaoeB^  demanded  xepa- 
xation  for  the  herds  whidh  had  been  driven  from  his  lands^ 
by  Mac  lan's  followers.  Mao  Ian  was  perioody  i^preheii- 
siye  of  some  personal  oatrage,  and  was  ^^bA  to  get  sale 
back'  to  his  own  glen.t  His  pride  had  .bepn  woonded ; 
and  the  promptings  of  interest  conooned  with  those  of 
pride.  At  the  head  of  a  people  ^hd  lived  by  piUage,  he 
had  strong  reasons  for  wislung  that  the  ooontry  might 
oontinne  to  be  in  a  pertorbed  state.  He  had  litde  chance 
of  receiving  one  guinea  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  die* 
tribnted  among  the  malcontents.  For  his  share  of  that 
money  would  scarcely  meet  Breadalbane's  demands  for 
con^pensation ;  and  there  "could  be  little  doubt  that,  who- 
ever might  be  unpaid,  Breadalbane  would  take  care  to  pay 
himself  Mac  Ian  therefore  did  his  best  to  dissuade  his 
allies  from  accepting  terms  from  which  he  could  himself 
expect  no  benefit ;  and  his  influence  was  not  small.  His 
own  vassals,  indeed,  were  few  in  number :  but  he  came  of 
the  best  blood  of  the  Highlands :  he  had  kept  up  a  close 
connection  with  his  more  powerful  kinsmen ;  nor  did  they 


^  '*The  real  truth  is,  they  were  a  brandi  of  the  Maodonalds  (who  were  a 
hrave^  courageous  people  always),  seated  among  the  Campbells,  who  (I  mean 
the  Glencoe  men)  are  all  Papists,  if  they  have  any  religion,  were  always 
counted  a  people  much  given  to  rapine  and  plunder,  or  somers  as  we  call 
it,  and  much  of  a  piece  with  your  highwaymen  in  England.  Several  gov- 
ernments desired  to  bring  them  to  justice :  but  their  country  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  small  partie&"  See  An  impartial  Account  of  some  of  the  Transac- 
tions in  Scotland  concerning  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Viscount  and  Master 
of  Stair,  Glencoe  Men,  etc.,  London,  1695. 

f  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  signed  at  Holyrood,  June  20,  1695. 
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like  him  the  less  because  he  was  a  robber ;  for  he  never 
robbed  them ;  and  that  robbery,  merely  as  robbery,  was  a 
wicked  and  disgraceful  act,  had  never  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  Celtic  chief  Maib  Ian  was  therefore  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  confederates.  His  age  was  venerable : 
his  aspect  was  majestic ;  and  he  possessed  in  large  meas- 
ure those  intellectual  qualities  which,  in  rude  societies^ 
give  men  an  ascendency  over  their  fellows.  Breadalbane 
found  himself  at  every  step  of  the  negotiation,  thwarted 
by  the  arts  of  his  old  enemy,  and  abhorred  the  name  of 
Glencoe  more  and  more  every  day.* 

But  the  government  did  not  trust  solely  to  Breadalbane's 
diplomatic  skill.  The  authorities  at  Edinburg  put  forth 
a  proclamation  exhorting  the  clans^  to  submit  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  offering  pardon  to  every 
rebel  who,  on  or  before  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1691, 
should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government  of 
their  majesties.  It  was  announced  that  those  who  should 
hold  out  after  that  day  would  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
traitors.t  Warlike  preparations  were  made,  which  showed 
that  the  threat  was  meant  in  earnest.  The  Highlanders 
were  alarmed,  and,  though  the  pecuniary  terms  had  not 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  thought  it  prudent  to  give  the 
pledge  which  was  demanded  of  them.  No  chief,  indeed, 
was  willing  to  set  the  example^of  submission.  Glengarry 
blustered,  and  pretended  to  fortify  his  house.:|:  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Lochiel,  "break  the  ice.  That  is  a  point  of 
honor  with  me.  But  my  tacksmen  and  people  may  use 
their  fireedom."§  His  tacksmen  and  people  understood 
him,  and  repaired  by  hundreds  to  the  sheriff  to  take  the 
oaths.  The  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  Clanronald,  Keppoch, 
and  even  Glengarry,  imitated  the  Camerons;  and  the 
chiefs,  after  trying  to  outstay  each  other  as  long  as  they 
durst,  imitated  their  vassals. 

*  GallienuA  Redivivns;   Burnet*  ii  88 ;   Report  of  the  Conmunion  of 
1695. 
t  Report  of  the  Olencoe  Commission,  1695. 
t  HiU  to  MelviUe,  May  16,  1691. 
§  HiU  to  Melnlle,  June  3,  1691. 
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The  tbirtjr-fixBt  of  Beoember  anired,  and  stQl  the  Hao* 
dMtldfl  of  Glenooe  had  not  coine  in.  The  jmnetilioiiB 
piide  of  Mae  Ian  mm  doobtkaB  gratified  by  ihe  duraf^ 
Ibat  he  had  oonthraed  to  defy  the  government  after  the 
bOHtftd  Glenganji  the  ferodona  KappotAi,  the  magnani- 
k  Loolfaiel  had  yielded :  but  he  bong^  hie  giatitotion 


At  lengihyon  the  ihirfey-flnfc  of.  December,  he  -repaired 
to  Fort  William,  aeoompuied  by  his  principal  Taaaala^  and 
oJbred  to  take  the  oath&  To  his  dismay  be  fbnnd.  that 
dwre  was  in  the  fort  no  person  competent  to  administer 
tUmn.  Oolonel  Hill,  the  governor,  was  not  a  magistrate ; 
nor  was  ihereany  magistrate  nearer  than  Inveraiy.  Mao 
Ian,  now  fiiUy  sendible  of  the  folly  of  wUich  he  had  been 
guilty  in  postponing  to  the  very  last  moment  an  act  on 
whioli  his  life  and  his  estate  depended,  set  off  for  Invisraiy 
in  great  distress.  He  carried  with  him  a  letter  fix>xn  Hill  to 
ihe.Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  Sir  Oolin  Oampbell  of  Ardkin- 
g^aas,  a  respectable  gentleman,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  had 
soflered  severely  for  his  Whig  principles.  In  this  letter 
the  colonel  expressed  a  good-natured  hope  that,  even  out 
of  season,  a  lost  sheep,  and  so  fine  a  lost  sheep,  would  be 
gkdiy  received.  Mac  Ian  made  all  the  haste  in  his  power, 
and  did  not  stop  even  at  bis  own  house,  though  it  lay  nigh 
to  the  road.  But  at  that  time  a  journey  througb  Argyle- 
shire in  the  depth  of  winter  was  necessarily  slow.  The  old 
man's  progress  up  steep  mountains  and  along  boggy  valleys 
was  obstructed  by  snow-storms;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
sixth  of  January  that  he  presented  himself  before  the  sheriff 
at  Inverary.  The  sheriff  hesitated.  His  power,  he  said, 
was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  he  could  swear  a  rebel  who  had  not  submitted 
within  the  prescribed  time.  Mac  Ian  begged  earnestly  and 
with  tears  that  he  might  be  sworn.  His  people,  he  said, 
would  follow  his  example.  If  any  of  them  proved  refrac- 
tory, he  would  himself  send  the  recusant  to  prison,  or  ship 
him  off  for  Flanders.  His  entreaties  and  Hill's  letter  over- 
came Sir  Colin's  scruples.  The  oath  was  administered; 
and  a  certificate  was  transmitted  to  the  Council  at  Edin- 
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buig,  setting  forth  tlie  speciid  ciicimutonoes  which  had 
induced  the  sheriff  to  do  what  he  knew  not  to  be  strictly 
r^ular* 

The  news  that  Mac  Ian  had  not  submitted  within  the 
prescribed  time  was  received  with  cruel  joy  by  three  pow- 
erful Scotchmen  who  were  then  at  the  English  court 
Breadalbane  had  gone  up  to  London  at  Christmas  in  order 
to  give  an  account  of  bis  stewardship.  There  he  met  his 
kinsman  Argyle.  Argyle  was,  in  personal  qualities^  One 
of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  long,  line  of  nobles  who 
have  borne  that  great  name.  He  was  the  descendant  of 
eminent  men,  and  the  parent  of  eminent  men.  He  was  the ' 
grandson  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians ;  the  son 
of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  true-hearted  of  Scottish  pi^- 
triots ;  the  &ther  of  one  Mac  Galium  More  renowned  as  a 
warrior  and  as  an  orator,  as  the  model  of  every  courtly 
grace,  and  as  the  judicious  patron  of  arts  and  letters,  and 
of  another  Mac  Galium  More  distinguished  by  talents  for 
business  and  command,  and  by  skill  in  the  exact  sciences. 
Both  of  such  an  ancestry  and  of  such  a  progeny  Aigyle 
was  unworthy.  He  had  even  been  guilty  of  the  crime, 
common  enough  among  Scottish  politicians,  but  in  hiTb, 
singularly  disgraceful,  of  tampering  with  the  agents  of 
James  while  professing  loyalty  to  William.  Still  Argylei 
had  the  importance  inseparable  from  high  rank,  vast  do- 
mains, extensive  feudal  rights,  and  almost  boimdless  patri- 
archal authority.  To  him,  as  to  his  cousin  Breadalbane,  • 
the  intelligence  that  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  was  out, of  the 
protection  of  the  law  was  most  gratifying ;  and  the  Master 
of  Stair  more  than  sympathized  with  them  both. 

The  feeling  of  Argyle  and  Breadalbane  is  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. They  were  the  heads  of  a  great  clan ;  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  a  neighboring  clan  with 
which  they  were  at  deadly  feud.  Breadalbane  had  re- 
ceived peculiar  provocation.  His  estate  had  been  repeat- 
edly devastated ;  and  he  had  just  been  thwarted  in  a.nego- 

♦  Bumet,  il  8,  9. ;  Report  of  the  Glencoe  Commiasioii,    The  authorities 
quoted  in  this  part  of  the  Report  were  the  depoeitiona  of  Hill,  of  Campbell  of 
Ardkinglaas,  and  of  Mao  laa's  two  sons. 
IV.  M 
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tiation  of  high  moment  Unhappilj,  there  was  scaicelj 
any  excess  of  ferodly  for  which  a  precedent  could  not  be 
found  in  Celtic  tradition.  Among  aU  warlike  barbarians 
levenge  is  esteemed  the  most  sacred  of  duties  and  the  most 
exquisite  of  pleasures;  and  so  it  had  long  been  esteemed 
among  the  Highlanders.  The  history  of  the  dans  abounds 
with  frightful  tales,  some  perhaps  fabulous  or  exaggerated, 
some  certainly  true,  of  vindictiye  massacres  and  assassina- 
tions. The  Macdonalds  of  Glengarry,  for  example,  haying 
been  aflBx)nted  by  the  people  of  Culloden,  surrounded  Cul- 
loden  church  on  a  Sunday,  shut  the  doors,  and  burned  the 
whole  congregation  alive.  While  the  flames  were  raging, 
the  hereditary  musician  of  the  murderers  mocked  the  shrieks 
of  the  perishing  crowd  with  the  notes  of  his  bagpipe.*  A 
band  of  Macgregors,  having  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy, 
laid  it,  the  mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  on  bis  sis- 
ter's table,  and  had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  her  go  mad 
with  horror  at  the  sight  They  tiien  carried  the  ghastly 
trophy  in  triumph  to  their  chief.  The  whole  dan  met 
under  the  roof  of  an  ancient  church.  Every  one  in  turn 
laid  his  hand  on  the  dead  man's  scalp,  and  vowed  to  de- 
fend the  slayers.f  The  inhabitants  of  Eigg  seized  some 
Macleods,  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and  turned  them 
adrift  in  a  boat  to  be  swaUowed  up  by  the  waves  or  to  per- 
ish of  himger.  The  Macleods  retaliated  by  driving  the 
population  of  Eigg  into  a  cavern,  lighting  a  fire  at  the  en- 
trance, and  suflfocating  the  whole  race,  men,  women,  and 
children.:}:  It  is  much  less  strange  that  the  two  great  earls 
of  the  house  of  Campbell,  animated  by  the  passions  of 
Highland  chieftains,  should  have  planned  a  Highland  re- 
venge, than  that  they  should  have  found  an  accomplice, 
and  something  more  than  an  accomplice,  in  the  Master  of 
Stair. 

The  Master  of  Stair  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time, 

•  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 

f  Proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  Feb.  4, 1589.  I  give  this 
reference  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  See  the  preface  to  the  Le- 
gend of  Montrose. 

X  Johnson's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides. 
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a  jurist,  a  statesman,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  orator. 
His  polished  manners  and  lively  conversation  were  the  de- 
light of  aristocratical  societies ;  and  none  who  met  him  in 
such  societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that  he  could 
bear  the  chief  part  in  any  atrocious  crime.  His  political 
principles  were  lax^  jet  not  more  lax  than  those  of  most 
Scotch  politicians  of  that  age.  Cruelty  had  never  been 
imputed  to  him.  Those  who  most  disliked  him  did  him 
the  justice  to  own  that,  where  his  schemes  of  policy  were 
not  concerned,  he  was  a  very  good-nattued  man.*  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  he  gained  a 
single  pound  Scots  by  the  act  which  has  covered  his  name 
with  in&my .  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  wish  the  Glen* 
coe  men  ill.  There  had  been  no  feud  between  them  and 
his  family.  His  property  lay  in  a  district  where  their  ta^ 
tan  was  never  seen.  Yet  he  hated  them  with  a  hatred  as 
fierce  and  implacable  as  if  they  had  laid  waste  his  fields^ 
burned  his  mansion,  murdered  his  child  in  the  cradle. 

To  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  so  strange  an  antipathy? 
This  question  perplexed  the  Master's  contemporaries;  and 
any  answer  which  may  now  be  offered  ought  to  be  ofBsred 
with  diffidence.f  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  an  inordinate,  an  unscrupulous,  a  remorse- 
less zeal  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  tiie  interest  of  the 
state.  This  explanation  may  startle  those  who  have  not 
considered  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  blackest  crimes 
recorded  in  history  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ill-regulated  public 
spirit  We  daily  see  men  do  for  their  party,  for  their  sect, 
for  their  country,  for  their  fitvorite  schemes  of  political  and 
social  reform,  what  they  would  not  do  to  enrich  or  to 
avenge  themselves.  At  a  temptation  directly  addressed  to 
our  private  cupidity  or  to  our  private  animosity,  whatever 

*  Lockhart'ls  Metnoin. 

f  *'  What  under  heftvea  was  the  Master's  byass  in  this  matter?  I  can 
imagine  none."— Impartial  Aocoant»  1696.  '*  Nor  can  any  man  of  candor 
and  ingenuity  imagine  that  the  Earl  of  Stair,  who  had  neither  estate^  friend- 
ship, nor  enmity  in  that  country,  nor  so  much  as  knowledge  of  these  penona, 
and  who  was  never  noted  fbr  cruelty  In  his  temper,  should. have  thirsted  aftair 
the  blood  of  these  wretches."— Complete  History  of  Europe,  1707. 
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virtue  we  have  takes  the  alarm.  Bat,  yirtoe  itself  may 
contribute  to  the  fall  of  him  who  imagines  that  it  is  in  his 
po^er,  by  violating  some  general  rule  of  morality,  to  con- 
fer an  important  ben^t  on  a  church,  on  a  commonwealth, 
on  mankind.  He  silenoes  the  remonstrances  of  conscience, 
and  hardens  his  heart  against  the  most  touching  spectacles 
of  misery,  by  repeating  to  himself  that  his  intentions  are 
pure,  that  his  objects  are  noble,  that  he  is  doing  a  little 
evil  for  the  sake  of  a  great  good.  By  degrees  he  comes 
altogether  to  forget  the  turpitude  of  the  means  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  end,  and  at  length  perpetrates  without  one 
internal  twinge  acts  which  would  shock  a  buccaneer. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Dominic  would,  for  the 
best  archbishopric  in  Christendom,  have  incited  ferocious 
marauders  to  plunder  and  slaughter  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious population,  that  Everard  Digby  would  for  a  duke- 
dom have  blown  a  large  assembly  of  people  into  the  air, 
or  that  Robespierre  would  have  murdered  for  hire  one  of 
the  thousands  whom  he  murdered  from  philanthropy. 

The  Master  of  Stair  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
a  truly  great  and  good  end,  the  pacification  and  civilization 
of  the  Highlands.  He  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
those  who  most  hated  him,  a  man  of  large  views.  He  justly 
thought  it  monstrous  that  a  third  part  of  Scotland  should 
be  in  a  state  scarcely  less  savage  than  New  Guinea,  that 
letters  of  fire  and  sword  should,  through  a  third  part  of 
Scotland,  be,  century  after  century,  a  species  of  legal  pro- 
cess, and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  a  radical 
remedy  to  such  evils.  The  independence  aiBFected  by  a 
crowd  of  petty  sovereigns,  the  contumacious  resistance 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  oflfering  to  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Court  of  Session,  their  wars,  their 
robberies,  their  fire-raisings,  their  practice  of  exacting  black 
mail  from  people  more  peaceable  and  more  useful  than 
themselves,  naturally  excited  the  disgust  and  indignation 
of  an  enlightened  and  politic  gownsman,  who  was,  both 
by  the  constitution  of  his  mind  and  by  the  habits  of  his 
profession,  a  lover  of  law  and  order.  His  object  was  no 
less  than  a  complete  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of 
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society  in  the  HigUands — such  a  dissolution  and  reconstruc* 
tion  as,  two  generations  later,  followed  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  In  his  Tiew  the  clans,  as  they  existed,  were  the 
plagues  of  the  kingdom ;  and  of  aU  the  clans,  the  worst 
was  that  which  inhabited  Glencoe.  He  had,  it  is  said,  been 
particularly  struck  by  a  frightful  instance  of  the  lawlessness 
and  ferocity  of  those  marauders.  One  of  them,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  some  act  of  violence  or  rapine,  had  given  in- 
formation against  his  companions.  He  had  been  bound 
to  a  tree  and  murdered.  The  old  chief  had  given  the  first 
stab ;  and  scores  of  dirks  had  then  been  plunged  into  the 
wretch's  body.*  By  the  mountaineers  such  an  act  was 
probably  regarded  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  To  the  Master  of  Stair  it  seemed  that  peo* 
pie  among  whom  such  things  were  done  and  were  approved 
ought  to  be  treated  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  snared  by 
any  device,  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  He  was  well 
read  in  history,  and  doubtless  knew  how  great  rulers  had, 
in  his  own  and  other  countries,  dealt  with  such  banditti 
He  doubtless  knew  with  what  energy  and  what  severity 
James  the  Fifth  had  put  down  the  mosstroopers  of  the 
border,  how  the  chief  of  Henderland  had  been  hung  over 
the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  he  had  prepared  a  banquet 
for  the  king;  how  John  Armstrong  and  his  thirty-six 
horsemen,  when  they  came  forth  to  welcome  their  sov- 
ereign, had  scarcely  been  allowed  time  to  say  a  single 
prayer  before  they  were  all  tied  up  and  turned  oflE  Nor 
probably  was  the  secretary  ignorant  of  the  means  by 
which  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  cleared  the  ecclesiastical  state 
of  outlaws.  The  eulogists  of  that  great  pontiff  tell  us 
that  there  was  one  formidable  gang  which  could  not  be 
dislodged  from  a  stronghold  among  the  Apennines. 
Beasts  of  burden  were  therefore  loaded  with  poisoned  food 

*  Dalrymple,  in  faifl  MeTooira,  relates  this  stoiy,  without  referring  to  any 
authority.  His  authority  probably  was  family  tradition.  That  reports  were 
corrent  in  1692  of  horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  Maodonalds  of  Glencoe^ 
is  certain  from  the  Burnet  MS.  Harl.  65S4.  **  Thoy  had  indeed  been  goiltj 
of  many  black  murthers,"  were  Burnet's  words  written  in  1698.  He  after- 
ward softened  down  this  expression. 
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and  wine^  and  sent  by  a  road  whicli  ran  close  to  the  faat- 
ness.  The  robbers  sallied  forth,  seized  t]ie  prey,  feasted 
and  died ;  and  the  pious  old  Pope  exalted  greatly  when 
'  he  heard  that  the  corpses  of  thirty  ruffians,  who  had  been 
the  terror  of  many  peaceM  villages,  had  been  found  lying 
among  the  mules  and  packagea  The  plans  of  the  Master 
of  Stair  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  James  and  of  Six- 
tus ;  and  the  rebellion  of  the  mountaineers  furnished  what 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carrying  those 
plans  into  effect  Mere  rebellion,  indeed,  he  could  have 
easily  pardoned.  On  Jacobites,  as  Jacobites,  he  never 
showed  any  inclination  to  bear  hard.  He  hated  the  High- 
landers,  not  as  enemies  of  this  or  that  dynasty,  but  as  ene- 
mies of  law,  of  industry,  and  of  trade.  In  his  private 
correspondence  he  applied  to  them  the  short  and  terrible 
form  of  words  in  which  the  implacable  Boman  pronounced 
the  doom  of  Carthage.  His  project  was  no  less  than  this, 
that  the  whole  hill  country,  firom  sea  to  sea,  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  should  be  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ; 
that  the  Camerons,  the  Macleans,  and  all  th6  branches  of 
the  race  of  Macdonald,  should  be  rooted  out.  He  there- 
fore looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  schemes  of  reconcili- 
ation, and,  while  others  were  hoping  that  a  little  money 
would  set  every  thing  right,  hinted  very  intelligibly  his 
opinion  that  whatever  money  was  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
clans  would  be  best  laid  out  in  the  form  of  bullets  and 
bayonets.  To  the  last  moment  he  continued  to  flatter  him- 
self that  the  rebels  would  be  obstinate,  and  would  thus 
furnish  him  with  a  plea  for  accomplishing  that  great  so- 
cial revolution  on  which  his  heart  was  set.*  The  letter 
is  still  extant  in  which  he  directed  the  commander  of  the 

*  That  the  plan  originally  framed  by  the  Master  of  Stair  was  such  as  I 
have  represented  it,  is  clear  from  parts  of  his  letters  which  are  quoted  in 
the  Report  of  1695,  and  from  his  letters  to  Breadalbane  of  October  27, 
December  2,  and  December  3,  1691.  Of  these  letters  to  Breadalbane,  the 
last  two  are  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.  The  first  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Burton's  valuable  History  of  Scotland-  "  It  appeared," 
says  Burnet  (ii.  157),  **  that  a  black  desigrn  was  laid,  not  only  to  cut  off  the 
men  of  Glencoe,  but  a  great  many  more  clans,  reckoned  to  bo  in  all  above 
six  thousand  persons." 
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forces  in  Scotland  how  to  act  if  the  Jacobite  chie&  should 
not  come  in  before  the  end  of  December.  There  is  some- 
thing strangely  terrible  in  the  calmness  and  conciseness 
with  which  the  instructions  are  given.  "  Your  troops  will 
destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  Lochiers  lands, 
Keppoch's,  Glengarry's  and  Glencoe's.  Your  power  shall 
be  large  enough.  I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  trouble  the 
government  with  prisoners."* 

This  dispatch  had  scarcely  been  sent  off  when  news  ar-^ 
rived  in  London  that  the  rebel  chie&,  after  holding  out 
long,  had  at  last  appeared  before  the  sheriff  and  taken 
the  oaths.  Lochiel,  the  most  eminent  man  among  them, 
had  not  only  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  a  true 
subject  to  King  William,  but  had  announced  his  intention 
of  visiting  England,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
kiss  his  majesty's  hand.  In  London  it  was  announced 
exultingly  that  every  dan,  without  exception,  had  submit- 
ted in  time ;  and  the  announcement  was  generally  thought 
most  satisfactory .f  But  the  Master  of  Stair  was  bitterly 
disappointed.  The  Highlands  were  then  to  continue  to  be 
what  they  had  been,  the  shame  and  curse  of  Scotland.  A 
golden  opportunity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  law  had 
been  suffered  to  escape,  and  might  never  return.  If  only 
the  Macdonalds  would  have  stood  out,  nay,  if  an  example 
could  but  have  been  made  of  the  two  worst  Macdonalds, 
Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  it  would  have  been  something. 
But  it  seemed  even  that  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  maraud^ 
who  in  any  well-governed  country  would  have  been  hanged 
thirty  years  before,  were  safe.J  While  the  Master  was 
brooding  over  thoughts  like  these,  Argyle  brought  him 
some  comfort.  The  report  that  Mac  Ian  had  taken  the 
oaths  within  the  prescribed  time  was  erroneous.  The  sec- 
retary was  consoled.  One  clan,  then,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  government,  and  that  clan  the  most  lawless  of  all.    One 

*  This  letter  is  in  the  Report  of  1695. 

f  London  Gazette,  January  14  and  18,  169^ 

^  ''  I  could  have  wished  the  Macdonalds  had  not  divided ;  and  I  am  Bomy 
that  Keppoch  and  Mackian  of  Glenco  are  8aib."-^Letter  of  the  Itater  of 
Stair  to  Leyingstone,  Jan.  9,  169^  quoted  in  the  Report  of  1696. 
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gmt  act  of  jualaoei  nay,  of  duurity,  xmght  tie  performed. 
QMterible  and  moamMB  ozampie  v^fjbt  be  giveiL* 

Yet  Ame  ynM  a  diffiobltjr*  MIbo  Ian  had  takeqi  the 
oalliB.^  Bje  had  taken  ihQm|iiideed|t66  late  io  be  ent^ 
to  plead  the  letter  of  ihezpyal  pxomiae;  but  Iheftct  that 
he  had  taken  them  iraa  one  whioh  eYidenily  ought  not  to 
haive  been  concealed  ftom  thoae  who  wexe  to  decide  hia 
file.  By  a  dark  intrigoe,  of  which  the  hiatoiy  ia  bat  im^ 
peEfeoflj  known,  but  which  waa»  in  all  jnrobabilitjry  directed 
by.fhe  Maatar  of  Stair,  the  evidence  of  Mac  Ibjx*b  taidj 
flobmiflBion  waa  aappreaaed.  The  certifloate  which  the 
SbjBtiS  of  Azgyltehue  had  tnmamitted  to  the  Oooncil 
at  Edinbnig;  waa  never  laid  before  the  board)  but 
waa  privately  submitted  to  some  persona  hig^  in  of- 
flee^  and  paiticnlarly  to  Lord  FiesLdent  Stair,  ihe  &r 
iher  of  ihfif  seoretaiy.  These  persons  pronounced  the  cer- . 
tiflvto .  ixT^gular,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  null,  and  it  was 
canoeled.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Master  of  Stair  was  forming,  in  concert 
wiiih  Bieadalbane  and  Axgjle,  a  plan  for  the  destruction 
of  the  people  of  Glenooe.  It  was  jieoessaiy  to  take  the 
kinj^a  pleasure,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  details  of  what  was 
to  be  done,  but  as  to  the  question  whether  Mac  Ian  and  his 
people  should  or  should  not  be  treated  as  rebels  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  ordinary  law.  The  Master  of  Stair  found  no 
difficulty  in  the  royal  closet  William  had,  in  all  proba- 
bility, never  heard  the  Glencoe  men  mentioned  except  as 
banditti.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  come  in  by  the 
prescribed  day.  That  they  had  come  in  after  that  day  he 
did  not  know.  If  he  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter,  he 
must  have  thought  that  so  Mr  an  opportunity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  devastations  and'depredatbnsfiom  which  a  quiet 
and  industrious  population  had  sufifered  so  much  ought 
nottobelost 

An  order  was  laid  before  him  for  signature.  He  signed 
it,  but,  if  Burnet  may  be  trusted,  did  not  read  it.  Who- 
ever has  seen  any  thing  of  public  business,  knows  that 

*  Letter  of  the  Maatef  of  Stair  to  Levingstone,  Jan.  11,  169i,  quoted  in 
the  Report  of  1695. 
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prinoes  and  ministers  daily  sign,  and  indeed  must  sign, ' 
documents  which  they  have  not  read :  and  of  all  documents, 
a  document  relating  to  a  small  tribe  of  mountaineers,  liv- 
ing in  a  wilderness  not  set  down  in  any  map,  was  least 
likely  to  interest  a  sovereign  whose  mind  was  full  of 
schemes  on  which  the  fete  of  Europe  might  depend.* 
But,  even  on  the  supposition  that  he  read  the  order  to 
which  he  affixed  his  name,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for 
blaming  him.  That  order,  directed  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces  in  Scotland,  runs  thus :  "  As  for  Mac  Ian  of 
Glencoe  and  that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  other  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vin- 
dication of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 
These  words  naturally  bear  a  sense  perfectly  innocent,  and 
would,  but  for  the  horrible  event  which  followed,  have 
been  universally  understood  in  that  sense.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to  extir- 
pate gangs  of  thieves.  This  does  not  mean  that  every 
thief  ought  to  be  treacherously  assassinated  in  his  sleep,  or 
even  that  every  thief  ought  to  be  publicly  executed  fdfter 
a  feir  trial,  but  that  every  gang,  as  a  gang,  ought  to  be 
completely  broken  up,  and  that  whatever  severity  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  that  end  ought  to  be  used.  If  Will- 
iam had  read  and  weighed  the  words  which  were  submit- 
ted to  him  by  his  secretary,  he  would  probably  have  un- 
derstood them  to  mean  that  Glencoe  was  to  be  occupied  by 
thx)ps,  that  resistance,  if  resistance  were  attempted,  was  to 
be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  that  severe  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  those  leading  members  of  the  clan 
who  could  be  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
that  some  active  young  freebooters,  who  were  more  used 
to  handle  the  broad  sword  than  the  plow,  and  who  did  not 
seem  likely  to  settle  down  into  quiet  laborers,  were  to  be 

*  Burnet,  in  1693,  wrote  thus  about  William  :-^"  He  Buffers  matters  to 
run  till  there  is  a  great  heap  of  papers;  and  then  he  signs  them  as  much 
too  fast  as  he  was  before  too  slow  in  diq>atching  them.*'-*Bumet  MS.  HarL 
6584.  There  is  no  sign  either  of  procrastination  or  of  undue  haste  hi  Wil- 
liam's correspondence  with  Heinsius.  The  truth  is,  that  the  king  under- 
stood CoDtioental  politics  thoroughly,  and  gave  his  whole  mind  to  them. 
To  English  business  he  attended  less,  and  to  Scotch  business  least  of  all 
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sent  io  the  isnnj  ioi  ihe.  Loir  Cknmtriaii  ihtt  oAen  were 
to  be  traasporied  to  the  AiMricfaa  jdantatioi^  and  ihaA 
ihoK  Maodobalds  wlio  were  Baffin«d  to  xemam  in  tbdr 
natiye  yalley  were  to  be  duumed  and  xeqnived  to  give 
hosUges  for  good  behaTior.  A  plan  reary  nearly  xeeem- 
bliog  this  bad,  we  know^  aotoally  bem  the  nig  ect  of  mndh 
diwoBBion  in  thd  politkal*  drdin  of  Edinborg.^  There 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  William  would  Have  deserved  well 
of  hia  people  if  he  badyin.ihia  manner,  extiipated  not 
onlyihe  tribe  of  Mao  Ian,  but  erery  fflghland  tribe  whose 
calBng  was  to  stoal  oatde  and  biizn  hoosia^ 

The  extirpation'  planned  by  the  Master  oiP  Stair  was  of 
a  diflEerent  kind.  His  design  was  to  batohto  the  whole 
laoa  of  thieves,  the  whole  damnable  zaoe.  Sachwasihe 
language  in  whioh  his  hatred  vented  itself  He  stodied 
the  geography  of  the  wild  oomitiy  which  sorroanded 
Olenooe^  and  made  his  airangemientB  with  in&mal  skill 
If  possible,  ike  blow  must  be  qniok,  and  oorashing^  and 
altogether  unezpeoted. ;  Bat  if  Mae  Ian  shoxdd  appiehend 
danger  and  should  attempt  to  take  lefbge  in  the  territories 
of  his  neighbors,  he  must  find  every  road  barred.  The 
pass  of  Bannoch  must  be  secured.  The  Laird  of  Weems, 
who  was  poweiAil  in  Strath  Tay,  most  be  told  that,  if  he 
harbors  the  outlaws,  he  does  so  at  his  peril.  Breadalbane 
promised  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  ft^tives  on  one  side, 
Mac  CaUum  Mote  on  another.  It  was  fortunate,  the  sec- 
retary wrote,  that  it  was  winter.  This  was  the  time  to 
maul  the  wretxdies.  The  nights  were  so  long,  the  mount- 
ain-tops so  cold  and  stormy,  that  even  the  hardiest  men 
could  not  long  bear  exposure  to  the  open  air  without  a 
roof  or  a  spark  of  fire.  That  the  women  and  the  children 
could  find  shelter  in  the  desert  was  quite  impossible. 
While  he  wrote  thus,  no  thought  that  he  was  committing 
a  great  wickedness  crossed  his  mind.  He  was  happy  in 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Duty,  justice,  nay, 
charity  and  mercy,  were  the  names  under  which  he  dis- 

•  Impftitial  Account,  1696. 
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gnised  his  cmelty ;  nor  is  it  ^y  any  means  improbable  that 
the  disguise  imposed  upon  himself.* 
.  Hill,  who  commanded  the  forces  assembled  at  Fort  Will- 
iam, was  not  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  design. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  man ;  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed when  he  learned  that  the  government  was  deter- 
mined on  severity ;  and  it  was  probably  thought  that  his 
he^rt  might  fail  him  in  llie  most  critical  moment  He  was 
directed  to  put  a  strong  detachment  under  the  orders  of 
his  second  in  command,  lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton.  To 
Hamilton  a  significant  hint  was  conveyed  that  he  had  now 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  establishing  his  character  in 
the  estimation  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affidrs. 
Of  the  troops  intrusted  to  him,  a  large  proportion  werd 
Campbells,  and  belonged  to  a  regiment  lately  raised  by 
Argyle,  and  called  by  Argyle's  name.  It  was  probably 
thought  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  humanity  might  prove 
too  strong  for  the  mere  habit  of  military  obedience,  and 
that  httle  reliance  could  be  placed  on  hearts  which  had  not 
been  ulcerated  by  a  feud  such  as  had  long  raged  between 
the  people  of  Mac  Ian  and  the  people  of  Mac  Galium  More. 
Had  Hamilton  marched  openly  against  the  Glencoe  men 
and  put  them  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  the  act  would 
probably  not  have  wanted  apologists,  and  most  certainly 
would  not  have  wanted  precedents.  But  the  Master  of 
Stair  had  strongly  recommended  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. If  the  least  alarm  were  given,  the  nest  of  robbers 
would  be  found  empty ;  and  to  hunt  them  down  in  so 
wild  a  region  would,  even  with  all  the  help  that  Breadal- 
bane  and  Argyle  could  give,  be  a  long  and  difficult  busi- 
ness. "  Better,"  he  wrote,  "  not  meddle  with  them,  than 
meddle  to  no  purpose.  When  the  thing  is  resolved,  let 
it  be  secret  and  sudden."t  He  was  obeyed;  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  Glencoe  men  should  perish,  not  by 
military  execution,  but  by  the  most  dastardly  and  per- 
fidious form  of  assassination. 

*  See  his  letters  quoted  in  the  Beport  of  1696,  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Massacre  of  Glencoe. 
t  Report  of  1696. 
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On  the  fint  of  Felmiaiy  a  htmdxed  an^  twenty  soldien 
of  ArgjWs  regiment^  ocnmnaiided  bj  a  captain  named 
OUnpbell,  and  a  lieutenant  named  Imdaaj^  manlied  to. 
Glenooe.  .Oaptaan  CiampbeU  was  eommonly  called  m 
land  Glenlyotti  fiom  the  paas  inwlndi  hu  properly!  lay. 
He  had  every  qnaliflcation  fi)r  tto  aenrice  on  wh^  he  iras 
enqdoyedi  an  onUndiing  fozehead|  a amoo^  lyingtongoei 
and  a  heart  of  adamant  He  waa  alao  one  of  the  Aw 
Oampbells  who  were  likely  to  be  trusted  and  welcomed 
hy  the  Macdonalda ; -for  hib  niece  waa  maixied  to  Alez- 
adderi  the  second  son  of  Mao  Ian. 

The  sight  of  the  red  coats  approaohipg  cansed  some 
anxiety  among  the  population  of  the  valley.  John,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  chie^  camCi.  accompanied  by.  twenty 
clansmen,  to.  meet  the  sferangen^  and  asked  what  this  ;visLt 
meant  X4cutenant  lindsay  answered  that  the  soldiexs 
cameas  fiiendfl^  and  wanted  ^nothing  but  quarten.  Th^ey 
Were  kindly  reoeived,  and  were  lod^.under  the  thatched 
rooftof  the  little  communiiy.  Glienlyon  and  aeveialof 
his  men  were  taken  into  the  house  of  a  tacksman  who  was 
named,  &om  the  cluster  of  cabins  oyer  which  he  exercised 
authority,  Inveiriggen.  Lindsay  was  accommodated  nearer 
to  the  abode  of  the  old  chief.  Auchintriater,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  clan,  who  goyemed  the  small  hamlet 
of  Auchnaion,  found  room  there  for  a  party  commanded 
by  a  sergeant  named  Barbour.  Provisions  were  liberally 
supplied.  There  was  no  want  of  beef,  which  had  probably 
&^ned  in  distant  pastures;  nor  was  any  payment  de- 
manded ;  for  in  hospitality,  as  in  thievery,  the  Gaelic  ma- 
rauders rivaled  the  Bedouins.  During  twelve  days  the 
soldiers  lived  fiuniliarly  with  the  people  of  the  glen.  Old 
Mac  Ian,  who  had  before  felt  many  misgivings  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  government,  seems  to 
have  been  pleased  with  the  visit  The  officers  passed  much 
of  their  time  with  him  and  his  femily.  The  long  evenings 
were  cheerfully  spent  by  the  peat  fire  with  the  help  of 
some  packs  of  cards  which  had  found  their  way  to  that  re- 
mote comer  of  the  world,  and  of  some  French  brandy 
which  was  probably  part  of  James's  farewell  gift  to  his 
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Highland  supporters.  Glenlyon  appeared  to  be  warmly 
attached  to  Ids  niece  and  her  husband  Alexander.  Every 
day  he  came  to  their  house  to  take  his  morning  draught 
Meanwhile  he  observed  with  minute  attention  all  the 
avenues  by  which,  when  the  signal  for  the  slaughter  should 
be  given,  the  Macdonalds  might  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
hills ;  and  he  reported  the  result  of  his  observations  to 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton  fi±ed  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  thir- 
teenth of  February  for  the  deed.  He  hoped  that,  before 
that  time,  he  should  reach  Glencoe  with  four  hundred  mep, 
and  should  have  stopped  all  the  earths  in  which  the. old 
fox  and  his  two  cubs — so  Mac  Ian  and  his  two  were 
nicknamed  by  the  murderers— <K>uld  take  refuge.  But, 
at  five  precisely,  whether  Hamilton  had  arrived  or  not, 
Qlenlyon  was  to  &11  on,  and  to  slay  every  Macdonald  under 
seventy. 

The  night  was  rough.  Hamilton  and  his  troops  made 
slow  progress,  and  were  long  after  their  time.  While 
they  were  contending  with  the  wind  and  snow,  Glenlyon 
was  supping  and  playing  at  cards  with  those  whom  he 
meant  to  butcher  before  daybreak.  He  and  Lieutenant 
Lindsay  had  engaged  themselves  to  dine  with  the  old  chief 
on  the  morrow. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  vague  suspicion  that  some  evU 
was  intended  crossed  the  mind  of  the  chief's  eldest  son. 
The  soldiers  were  evidently  in  a  restless  state ;  and  some 
of  them  uttered  strange  cries.  Two  men,  it  is  said,  were 
overheard  whispering.  "  I  do  not  like  this  job,"  one  of 
them  muttered.  ''  I  should  be  glad  to  fight  the  Macdon- 
alds. But  to  kill  men  in  their  beds — ^"  "  We  must  do  as 
we  are  bid,"  answered  another  voice.  "If  there  is  any 
thing  wrong,  our  officers  must  answer  for  it"  John  Mac- 
donald was  so  uneasy,  that,  soon  after  midnight,  he  went 
to  Glenlyon's  quarters.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  were  all  up, 
and  seemed  to  be  getting  their  arms  ready  for  action.  John, 
much  alarmed,  asked  what  these  preparations  meant 
Glenlyon  was  proftise  of  firiendly  assurances.  "  Some  of 
Glengarry's  people  have  been  harrying  the  coimtry.    We 
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an  geltiiig  xeady*  to  mnoh  Yon  are  quite 

■g&  Do  yoo  tliiiilc  thtt^  if  joa  weie  in  my  daageri  I 
dbould  not  liATe  giTeki «  Unt  ta  jour  farotber  Saady  and 
Juawifb?"  Jolm'a nquiiBoiia were qiiiel^  Ha  xetamdd 
to  hia  hoiue^  and  lay  down  to  nat 

Ife  was  five  in  tiie  Tnaming,  Hanniltnn  and  liia  qien 
wefa^rtOl  aome  inilea  off;  ai^  the  a.Temiea  iriuohtfaey 
were  to  have  eeouied  were  open.  But  the  oxden^wbid^ 
fiUtdyon had zeodved were preoiaa;  -and  he  bqgantoex- 
aeiito  ihem  at  the  litde  village  where  ho  was  himaelfqnar^ 
tend*  Hia  host  Invemggen  and  nine  other  Mandonalda 
•  were  dragged  oiit«f  their  beda^lxnind  hand  and  foot|  and 
nnrdered.  A  boy  twelve  yeaia  old  dnng  round  the 
eqptainVkgfi;  and  bagged  havlftr  life.  He  would  do  any 
tlmg:  he  would  go  anywhere:  ha  would  fellow  Glenly on 
iDimd  the  workL  E?en  Gleblyoiv  itia  aaid,  ahowed  aigna 
<if  relenting:  but  a  ruffian  named  Drummond.  shot  the 
abfld  dead. 

At  Auohnaion  the  tackaman  Aubhintriater  waa  up 
eaily  that  morning^  and  waa  aitting  with  eight  of  his 
fiunily  round  the  firei  when  a  volley  of  muaketry  laid  hixa 
and  aeven  of  his  companions  dead  or  dying  on  the  floor. 
His  brother,  who  alone  had  eac$ped  unhurt,  called  to  Seiv 
geant  Barbour,  who  commanded  the  slajeis,  and  asked  as 
a  &vor  to  be  albwed  to  die  in  the  open  air.  ''  Well,"  said 
the  sergeant,  "I  will  do  you  that  &vor  for  the  sake  of 
your  mieiat  which  I  have  eaten."  The  mountaineer,  bold, 
athletic,  and  favored  by  the  daifrness,  came  forth,  rushed 
on  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to  level  their  pieces  at 
hizn,  flung  his  plaid  over  their  &ce8,  and  was  gone  in  a 
moment. 

Meanwhile,  Lindsay  had  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
old  chie^  and  had  asked  for  admission  in  friendly 
language.  The  door  was  opened.  Mao  Ian,  while  put- 
ting on  his  clothes  and  callmg  to  his  servants  to  bring 
some  refreshment  for  his  visitors,  was  shot  through 
the  head.  Two  of  his  attendants  were  slain  with  him. 
His  wife  was  already  up  and  dressed  in  such  finery  as  the 
princesses  of  the  rude  Highland  glens  were  accustomed  to 
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wear.    The  aflsaBamfl  pulled  off  her  clothes  and  trinkets. 
The  rings  were  not  easily  taken  from  her  fingers :  but  a 
•soldier  tore  them  away  with  his  teeth.    She  died  on  the 
following  day. 

The  statesman  to  whom  chiefly  this  great  crime  is  to  be 
ascribed,  had  planned  it  with  consummate  ability :  but  the 
execution  was<x)mplete  in  nothing  but  in  guilt  and  infamy. 
A  succession  of  blunders  saved  three-fourths  of  the  Glen- 
coe  men  from  ihe  &te  of  their  chief  All  the  moral  qual* 
ities  which  fit  men  to  bear  a  part  in  a  massacre  Hamilton 
and  Glenlyon  possessed  in  perfection.  But  neither  seems 
to  have  had  much  professional  skilL  Hamilton  had  ar- 
ranged his  plan  without  making  allowance  for  bad 
weather,  and  this  in  a  country  and  at  a  season  when  the 
weather  was  very  likely  to  be  bad.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  fox  eartiis,  as  he  called  them,  were  not  stopped  in 
time.  Glenlyon  and  his  men  committed  the  error  of  dis- 
patching their  hosts  with  fire  arms  instead  of  using  the 
cold  steeL  The  peal  and  flash  of  gun  after  gun  gave  no- 
tice, firom  three  different  parts  of  the  valley  at  once,  that 
murder  was  doing.  From  fifty  cottages  .^e  half<naked 
peasantry  fled  under  cover  of  the  night  to  the  recesses  of 
their  pathless  glen.  Even  the  sons  of  Mac  Ian,  who  had 
been  espescially  marked  out  for  destruction,  contrived  to 
escape.  They  were  roused  flx)m  sleep  by  faithful  servants. 
John,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  had  become  the 
patriarch  of  his  tribe,  quitted  Ids  dwelling  just  as  twenty 
soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  marched  up  to  it  It  was 
broad  day  long  before  Hamilton  arrived.  He  found  the 
work  not  even  half  performed.  About  thirty  corpses 
lay  wallowing  in  blood  on  the  dunghills  before  the 
doors.  One  or  two  women  were  seen  among  the  number, 
and,  a  yet  more  fearful  and  piteous  sight>  a  little  hand^ 
which  had  been  lopped  in  the  tumult  of  the  butchery  from 
some  infant.  One  aged  Macdonald  was  found  aliva  He 
was  probably  too  infirm  to  fly,  and,  as  he  was  above 
seventy,  was  npt  included  in  the  orders  under  which 
Glenlyon  had  acted.  Hamilton  murdered  the  old  man  in 
cold  blood.    The  deserted  hamlets  were  then  set  on  fire ; 
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and  the  troopii  departed,  dririBg  «wijf  vift  IjMi  many 
aheep  and  goat%  nine  bundled  Idne^  a^d  tirO  hnnd^  of 
the  email  shaggy  poniaei  of  the  HjghftndWi    .  ^ 

'  It  18  saidy  and  maj  bnt  too  eaisily  be  beUflpred^tiiaft  the 
ailiSoringB  of  tbe  fbgitivea  were  ^^  Hbirpanydld 
n^  bow  many  w^mien  with  babes  iii  their  anos^  sank 
fiown  and  sfept  their  iaat  deep  in  tha  snow;  bow  maayy 
having  crawled,  spent  with  toil  and  bnngeri  into  nooks 
among  the  pzedpiceB,  died  in-  those  dark  Jiioiiai^  aind  weM 
picked  to  the  bonc^  by  the  Tnaqntajii  ravens^  oaa  never.bb 
known.  Bat  it  is  pp>baUIe  that  those  who  pendMid  b^ 
cold,  wearine^  and  want|  were  not  less  nimieroas  than  di^ 
who  wer^  slain  by  the  aasBsminBL  When  the  troops  had  le- 
tiled,  Hie  Maodopalds  crept  out  of  Ae  joamams  of  CUenooei 
Tentored  back  to  the  spot  wlme  the  bnlB  hadfinmerly 
stood,  collected  the  soordhed  cotpses  ftpm  amoi^Atlie 
Hmoking  mina^  and  periarmed  some  nde  zites  of  sepni- 
tqie.  The  tilidi^uin  rons  thsjt  the  herediiary  baid  of 
the  tribe  took  bis  seat  on  a  rock  wbiob  overhnngthe 
place  of  dangbter,  and  poured  fbrtb  a  long  lament  over 
bis  murdered  brethren  and  bis  desolate  borne.  Eigbtjr 
years  later  that  sad  dirge  was  still  repeated  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  valley.* 

The  Burvivors  might  well  apprehend  that  they  had  es- 
caped the  shot  and  th^  sword  only  to  perish  by  fieimine. 
The  whole  domain  was  a  waste.  Houses,  barna^  furniture, 
implements  of  husbandry,  Jierds,  flocks,  borses,  were  gone. 
M^y  months  must  elapse  before  the  dan  would  be  able 
to  raise  on  its  own  groilnd  the  means  of  supporting  even 
the  most  miserable  existence.f 

*  Deposition  of  Ronald  Macdonald  in  the  Report  of  1695 ;  Letters  fipom 
the  Mountains,  May  11, 111Z.  I  quote  Mra.  GranVa  anthorily  only  for  what 
she  herself  heard  and  saw.  Her  account  of  the  massacre  was  written  ap- 
parently without  the  assistance  of  booka^  and  is  grossly  incorrect  Indeed, 
she  makes  a  mistake  of  two  years  as  to  the  date. 

f  I  have  taken  the  account  of  the  Massacre  of  Glenooe  chiefly  from  the 
Rq>ort  of  1696,  and  from  the  Gkdlienus  Redivivus.  An  unlearned,  and  in- 
deed a  learned,  reader  may  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  the  Jacobites  should 
have  selected  so  strange  a  title  fbr  a  pamphlet  on  the  massacre  of  Glencoc. 
The  explanation  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  preserved 
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It  may  be  thought  strange  that  these  events  should  not 
have  been  instantly  followed  by  a  burst  of  execration  from 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  feet,  however,  is 
that  years  elapsed  before  the  public  indignation  was  thor- 
oughly awakened,  and  that  months  elapsed  before  the 
blackest  part  of  the  story  foimd  credit  even  among  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  That  the  massacre  should 
not  have  been  mentioned  in  the  London  Gazettes,  in  the 
Monthly  Mercuries,  which  were  scarcely  less  courtly  than 
the  Quzettes,  or  in  pamphlets  licensed  by  official  censors, 
is  perfectly  intelligible.  But  that  no  allusion  to  it  should 
be  found  in  private  journals  and  letters,  written  by  per- 
sons fijee  from  all  restraint,  may  seem  extraordinary. 
There  is  not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  Evelyn's  Diary.  In 
^Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  a  remarkable  entry  made  five 
weeks  after  the  butchery.  The  letters  from  Scotland,  he 
says,  described  that  kingdom  as  perfectly  tranquil,  except 
that  there  was  still  some  grumbling  about  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  Dutch  ministers  regularly  reported  all  the 
Scotch  news  to  their  government  They  thought  it  worth 
while,  about  this  time,  to  mention  that  &  collier  had  been 
taken  by  a  privateer  near  Berwick,  that,  the  Edinburg 
mail  had  been  robbed,  that  a  whale,  with  a  tongue  seven- 
teen feet  long;  and  seven  feet  broad,  had  been  stranded  near 
Aberdeen.  But  it  is  not  hinted  in  any  of  their  dispatches 
that  there  was  any  rumor  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence 
in  the  Highlands.  Beports  that  some  of  the  Macdonalds 
had  been  slain  did  indeed,  in  and  about  three  weeks,  travel 
through  Edinburg  up  to  London.  But  these  reports 
were  vague  and  contradictory;  and  the  very  worst  of 
them  was  far  from  coming  up  to  the  horrible  truth.  The 
Whig  version  of  the  story  was  that  the  old  robber  Mao  Ian 

by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  Life  of  Ingenuus.  Ingemius  had  raised  a  rebel- 
lion in  Moesia.  He  was  defeated  and  killed.  Oallienus  ordered  the  whole 
province  to  be  laid  waste,  and  wrote  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  language 
to  which  that  of  the  Master  of  Stair  bore  but  too  much  resemblance.  "  Noh 
mihi  satisfacies  si  tantum  annates  ocdderis,  quos  et  fors  belli  interimere  po- 
tuisset.  Perimendus  est  onmis  sexus  yirilis.  Occidendus  est  quioonque 
maledixit.  Occidendus  est  quicunque  male  roluit  Laoera.  Oocid&  Oon- 
cido." 

IV.  N 
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had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  the  soldiers,  that,  he  had  been 
caught  in  his  own  snare,  and  that  he  and  some  of  his  dan 
had  fellen  sword  in  hand.  The  Jacobite  version,  written 
at  Edinburg  oh  the  twenty -third  of  March,  appeared  in  the 
Paris  Grazette  of  the  seventh  of  April.  Glenlyon,  it  was 
said,  had  been  sent  with  a  detachment  from  Argyle's  regi- 
ment, tmder  cover  of  darkness,  to  surprise  the  inhabitants 
of  Glencoe,  and  had  killed  thirty-six  men  and  boys  and 
four  women.*  In  this  there  was  nothing  very  strange  or 
shocking,  A  night  attack  on  a  gang  of  freebooters  oc- 
cupjring  a  strong  natural  fortress  may  be  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate military  operation ;  and,  in  the  obscurity  and  con- 
fusion of  such  an  attack,  the  most  humane  man  may  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  shoot  a  woman  or  a  child.  The  circum- 
stances which  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  slaughter 
of  Glencoe,  the  breach  of  faith,  the  breach  of  hospitality, 
the  twelve  days  of  feigned  friendship  and  conviviality,  of 
morning  calls,  of  social  meals,  of  health-drinking,  of  card- 
playing,  were  not  mentioned  by  the  Edinburg  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Gazette ;  and  we  may  therefore  confi- 
dently infer  that  those  circumstances  were  as  yet  unknown 
even  to  inquisitive  and  busy  malcontents  residing  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  spot  where 
the  deed  had  been  done.  In  the  south  of  the  island 
the  matter  produced,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged, 
scarcely  any  sensation.  To  the  Londoner  of  those  days 
Appin  was  what  Caffraria  or  Borneo  is  to  us.  He  was  not 
more  moved  by  hearing  that  some  Highland  thieves  had 
been  surprised  and  killed,  than  we  are  by  hearing  that  a 
band  of  Amakosah  cattle-stealers  has  been  cut  off,  or  that 
a  bark  full  of  Malay  pirates  has  been  sunk.  He  took  it 
for  granted  that  nothing  had  been  done  in  Glencoe  beyond 
what  was  doing  in  many  other  glens.  There  had  been  a 
night  brawl,  one  of  a  hundred  night  brawls,  between  the 
Macdonalds  and  the  Campbells;  and  the  Campbells  had 
knocked  the  Macdonalds  on  the  head. 

By  slow  degrees  the  whole  truth  came  out.     From  a 

*  What  I  have  called  the  Wliig  version  of  tho  story  is  given,  as  well  as 
the  Jacobite  version,  in  the  Paris  Gazette  of  April  7,  1692. 
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letter  written  at  Edinburg  about  two  months  after  the 
coime  had  been  committed,  it  appears  that  the  horrible 
story  was  already  current  among  the  Jacobites  ^of  that  city. 
In  the  summer  Argyle's  regiment  was  quartered  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  some  of  the  men  made  strange  con- 
fessions, over  their  ale,  about  what  they  had  been  forced  to 
do  in  the  preceding  winter.  The  non-jurors  soon  got  hold 
of  the  clew,  and  followed  it  resolutely ;  their  secret  presses 
went  to  work ;  and  ^t  length,  near  a  year  after  the  crime 
had  been  committed;  it  was  published  to  the  world^  But 
the  world  was  long  incredulous.  The  habitud  mendacity 
of  the  Jacobite  libelers  had  brought  on  them  an  appro- 
priate punishment  Now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they 
told  the  truth,  they  were  supposed  to  be  romancing.  They 
complained  bitterly  that  the  story,  though  perfectly  au- 
thentic, was  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  factious  lief  So 
late  as  the  year  1695,  Hickes,  in  a  tract  in  which  he  en- 
deavored to  defend  his  darling  tale  of  the  Theban  l^on 
against  the  unanswerable  argument  drawn  from  the  silenoe 
of  historians,  remarked  that  it  might  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  historian  would  make  mention  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe.  There  were  in  England,  he  said,  many 
thousands  of  well-educated  men  who  had  never  heard  of 
that  massacre,  or  who  regarded  it  as  a  mere  fable.:|: 

Nevertheless,  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  guilty  be* 
gan  very  early.  Hill,  who  indeed  can  hardly  be  called 
guilty,  was  much  disturbed.  Breadalbane,  hardened  as  he 
was,  felt  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the  dread  of  retribu- 
tion. A  few  days  after  the  Macdonalds  had  returned  to 
their  old  dwelling-place,  his  steward  visitedthe  ruins  of  the 
house  of  GlencoC;  and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  sons  of 
the  murdered  chief  to  sign  a  paper  declaring  that  they  held 

*  I  believe  tliat  the  circmnstancee  which  give  so  pecohar  a  character  of 
atrocity  to  the  Maasapre  of  Glencoe  were  flret  pubhshed  in  print  liy-Charies 
Leshe  in  the  Appendix  to  hia  answer  to  the  king.  The  date  of  I^alle^i  an- 
swer IS  1692.  But  it  must  bo  remembered  that  t^e  date  of  1692  was 
then  used  down  to  what  we  diould  call  the  25ih  of  itarch,  ie93.  LMdia% 
book  contains  some  reodaka  on  a  sermon  by  Tillotaon  whioh  was  boI* 
printed  till  Noyember,  1692.    The  GaUienus  Redivivus  speedily  MtowfdL 

f  GklUenua  Bedivivua  }  Hickee  on  Bomet  and  TillotaBOi  160& 
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the  earl  guiltless  of  the  blood  which  had  been  shed.  They 
were  assured  that,  if  they  would  do  this,  all  his  lordship's 
great  influence  should  be  employed  to  obtain  for  them 
from  the  Crown  a  free  pardon  and  a  remission  of  all  for- 
feitures.* Glenlyon  did  his  best  to  assume  an  air  of  un- 
concern. He  made  his  appearance  in  the  most  fashionable 
coffee-house  in  Edinburg,  and  talked  loudly  and  self-com- 
placently  about  the  important  service  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  among  the  mountains.  Some  of  his  soldiers, 
however,  who  observed  him  closely,  whispered  that  all  this 
bravery  was  put  on.  He  was  not  the  man  that  he  had 
been  before  that  night.  The  form  of  his  countenance  was 
changed.  In  all  places,  at  all  hours,  whether  he  waked  or 
slept,  Glencoe  was  for  ever  before  him.f 

But,  whatever  apprehensions  might  disturb  Breadal- 
bane,  whatever  specters  might  haunt  Glenlyon,  the  Master 
of  Stair  had  neither  fear  nor  remorse.  He  was  indeed 
mortified :  but  he  was  mortified  only  by  the  blunders  of 
Hamilton  and  by  the  escape  of  so  many  of  the  damnable 
breed.  *'Do  right  and  fear  nobody,"  such  is  the  language 
of  his  letters.  "  Can  there  be  a  more  sacred  duty  than  to 
rid  the  country  of  thieving  ?  The  only  thing  that  I  re- 
gret is,  that  any  got  away.":]: 

On  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant,  in 
all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime  which  has  cast 
a  dark  shade  over  his  glory,  had  set  out  for  the  Continent, 
leaving  the  queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.§ 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if  he 
had  been  aware  that  the  French  government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  making  great  preparations  for  a  descent 
on  our  island.]     An  event  had  taken  place  which  had 

*  Report  of  1695.  f  Gallicnus  pedivivus. 

t  Report  of  1695.  §  London  Gazette,  March  7,  169*. 

I  Burnet  (ii.  98),  says  that  the  king  was  not  at  this  time  informed  of  the 
intentions  of  the  French  Government  Ralph  contradicts  Burnet  with  great 
asperity.  But  that  Burnet  was  in  the  right  was  proved  beyond  dispute  by 
Williams's  correspondence  with  Ileinsius.  So  late  as  -j,^^!^\!l,  William  tvtoIo 
thus:  *' Je  ne  puis  vous  dissimuler  que  je  commence  a  apprehender  une  de- 
scento  en  Angleterre,  qnoiquo  jo  nu'ayo  pu  lo  croiro  d'abord :  mais  les  avis 
sout  si  multipliC's  de  tons  los  cot^s,  ct  accompagues  do  tant  de  particularit6s, 
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changed  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Louyois 
was  no  more.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  military 
administration  of  his  country  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury :  he  had  borne  a  chief  part  iu  the  direction  of  two 
wars  which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and  had 
filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the  French  arms ;  and 
he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  third  war  which 
tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost  Between  him  and 
the  celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion there  was  little  harmony.  His  imperious  temper  and 
his  confidence  in  himself  impelled  him  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the  field,  even  when 
those  troops  were  commanded  by  Cond^,  by  Turenne,  or 
by  Luxemburg.  But  he  was  the  greatest  adjutant-general, 
the  greatest  quartermaster-general,  the  greatest  commis- 
sary-general, that  Europe  had  seen.  He. may,  indeed,  be ' 
said  to  have  made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplining, 
distributing,  equipping,  and  provisioning  armies.  In 
spite,  however,  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  services,  he  had  be- 
come odious  to  Lewis  and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis.  On 
the  last  occasion  on  which  the  king  and  the  minister  trans- 
acted business  together,  the  ill-humor  on  both  sides  broke 
violently  forth.  The  servant,  in  his  vexation,  dashed  his 
portfolio  on  the  groimd.  The  master,  forgetting,  what  he 
seldom  forgot,  that  a  king  should  be  a  gentleman,  lifted 
his  cane.  Fortunately,  his  wife  was  present.  She,  with 
her  usual  prudence,  caught  his  arm.  She  then  got  Louvois 
out  of  the  room,  and  exhorted  him  to  come  back  the  next 
day,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  next  day  he  came; 
but  with  death  in  his  face.  The  king,  though  full  of  re- 
sentment, was  touched  with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois 
to  go  home  and  t^e  care  of  himself.  That  evening  the 
great  minister  died.* 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England.     His   death  was  therefore  regarded  at 

qu'il  n*est  plus  guero  possible  d'en  douter."    I  quote  ftom  the  French  trans- 
lation among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 

^  Bumet,  ii.  96,  and  Onalow'a  note;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon;  IC^oooires 
de  Dangeau. 
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Saint  Gfemuuns  aa  %  fbrtuiite  event*  It  irta^  hoireveri 
neoeeHaiy  to  look  aad,  and  to  aend  >  giffiJImnan  to  Yeiawaflqi 
wUh  aome  wordaof  oondplenoa.  The  mwongy  fimndthe 
gqigeoaa  ojiole  of  oonztien  aaMmhled  zoond  iheir  maatar 
on  the  tenaoe  above  the  qfraogeiy. .  '^Sir,*'  aaid  Lowiai  in 
atcmeaoeafljandofacfarfUthatitfiUedallthe  by-aftaadani 
wi&  amaa^menti  ^'pirpaGnt  my  qompUmants.  wd  thainka  to 
the  KjDg  andQoeen  ^rfTtogfandi  yidtdlj^^  that  neither 
myafhizB  nor.theiiB  will, go  pn  the  woiae.fixr what  ha« 
ha{9)ened«''  Theae  worda  were  donbdeBB  ineaint  to  inti- 
mate that  the  influence  of  Lotnroia  had  not  baen  earartad 
in  &yor  of  the  Honae  of  Stnaztf  One  compliment^  how* 
eveTi  a.  compliment  which  coat  France  dear,  Lewia  thought 
it  right  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  hia  ableat  aervant  The 
Maiqueea  of  Barbeaieuzi  eon  of  LouYoifl^  waa  placed,  in 
hia  twenty-fifth  year,  9t  the  headiof  the  war  department 
The  young  man  waa  by  no  meana  deficient  in  abOitieai 
and  had  been,  during  aome  years,  employed  in  bunneaa  of 
graye  importance.  But  lua  paaaiona  were  rtrong  ^  hia 
judgment  waa  not  ripe ;  and  hia  audden  elevation  turned 
his  head.  His  manners  gave  gepiieral  disgust  Old  officers 
complained  that  he  kept  them  long  in  his  antechamber 
while  he  was  amusing  himself  with  his  spaniels  and  his 
flatterers.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence  went 
away  disgusted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance,  ^was 
natural  at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly  as  the  means 
of  procuring  pleasure.  Millions  of  crowns  were  expended 
on  the  luxurious  villa  where  he  loved  to  forget  the  cares 
of  dffice  in  gay  conversation,  delicate  cookery,  and  foam- 
ing Champagne.  He  often  pleaded  an  attack  of  fever  as 
an  excuse  for  not  making  his  appearance  at  the  proper 
hour  in  the  royal  closet,  when,  in  truth,  he  had  been  play- 
ing truant  among  his  boon  companions  and  mistresses. 
'<The  French  King,"  said  William,  ''has  an  odd  taste. 


•  Life  ofJameB,!!.  411,  412. 

f  M^moirea  de  Dangeau ;  M^moires  de  Saint  Simon.  Saint  Simon  waa 
on  the  terrace,  and,  jonng  as  he  was,  obsaxred  this  sing:u]ar  scene  with  an 
eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
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He  chooses  an  old  woman  for  his  midtress,  and  a  joxmg 
man  for  his  minister."* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Louyois,  by  pursuing 
that  course  which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates  of 
Saint  Gennains,  had  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He 
was  not  maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He  well  knew 
that  exiles  are  the  wor^t  of  all  advisers.  He  had  excellent 
information:  he  had  excellent  judgment:  he  calculated 
the  chances;  and  he  saw  that  a  descent  was  likely  to  &il, 
and  to  fail  disastrously  and  disgracefully.  James  might 
well  be  impatient  to  try  the  experiment^  though  the  odds 
should  be  ten  to  one  against  him.  He  might  gain ;  and 
he  could  not  lose.  His  folly  and  obstinacy  had  left  him 
nothing  to  risk.  His  food^  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his 
clothes^  he  owed  to  charity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  for  the  very  smallest  chance  of  recovei^ 
ing  the  three  kingdoms  which  he  had  thrown  away,  he 
should  be  willing  to  stake  what  was  not  his  own,  the 
honor  of  the  French  arms,  the  grandeur  arid  the  safetyof 
the  French  monarchy.^  To  a  French  statesman  such  a 
wager  might  well  appear  in  a  different  light.  But  Louyois 
was  gone.  His  master  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  James, 
and  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  England.f 

The  scheme  was,  in  some  respects,  well  concerted.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the  Irish  regiments 
which  were  in  the  French  service  should  be  assembled 
under  their  countryman  Sarsfield.  With  them  were  to  be 
joined  about  ten  thousand  French  troops.  The  whole 
army  wad  to  be  commanded  by  Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was  to 
convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dock* 
yards  both  of  Britanny  and  Provence  immense  prepara- 
tions were  made.    Four  and  forty  men  of  war,  some  of 

•  M^moires  de  Saint  Sinxm;  Burnet,  il  95 ;  Guardian,  Ka  48.  See  the 
excellent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Archbiahop  of  Rheima^  which  is  quoted  hy^ 
Yoltaire  in  the  SiMe  de  Louis  XIV. 

f  In  the  Nairne  papers,  printed  hy  Macpheraon,  are  two  memorials  firom 
James,  urging  Lewis  to  invade  England.  ,Both  wen  written  in  Jaa»  1692. 
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which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever  been  built, 
were  assCTibled  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  tinder  Tourville. 
The  Count  of  Estrees,  with  thirty-five  more,  was  to  sail 
fSrom  Toulon.  Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. The  veyy  day  was  named.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  vessels  for  the 
intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all  privateering 
was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a  royal  mandate.*  Three 
hundred  transports  were  collected  near  the  spot  where  the 
troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that  all  would  be 
ready  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  English  ships  were 
half  rigged  or  half  manned,  and  before  a  single  DutqH 
man  of  war  was  in  the  ChanneLt 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the 
English  fleet  should  fell  in  with  him,  it  would  not  oppose 
him.  He  imagined  that  he  was  personally  a  fevorite  with 
the  mariners  of  all  ranks.  His  emissaries  had  been  busy 
among  the  naval  ofi&cers,  and  had  found  some  who  remem- 
bered him  with  kindness,  and  others  who  were  out  of 
humor  with  the  men  now  in  power.  All  the  wild  talk  of 
a  class  of  people  not  distinguished  by  taciturnity  or  dis- 
cretion was  reported  to  him  with  exaggeration,  till  he  was 
deluded  into  a  belief  that  he  had  more  friends  than  ene- 
mies on  board  of  the  vessels  which  guarded  our  coasts. 
Yet  he  should  have  known*  that  a  rough  sailor,  who  thought 
himself  ill  used  by  the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third 
bottle,  when  drawn  on  by  artful  companions,  express  his 
regret  for  the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government, 
and  curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that 
government,  and  yet  might  be  by  no  means  prepared  to  go 
over  to  the  French  on  the  day  of  battie.  Of  the  malcon- 
tent officers,  who,  as  James  believed,  were  impatient  to  de- 
sert, the  great  majority  had  probably  given  no  pledge  of 
their  attachment  to  him  except  an  idle  word  hiccoughed  out 
when  they  were  drunk,  and  forgotten  when  they  were  sober. 
One  of  those  from  whom  he  expected  support,  Rear- Admiral 
Carter,  had  indeed  heard  and  perfectly  understood  what 

•  Ix)ndon  Gazette,  February  16,  169i. 

f  M^moiroB  de  Berwick ;  Bumet,  ii.  92  ;  Life  of  James,  ii.  478,  491. 
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the  Jacobite  agents  had  to  say^  had  given  them  &ir  words, 
and  had  reported  the  whole  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers.* 
But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Russell. 
That  false,  arrogant,  and  wayward  politician  was  to  com- 
mand the  Channel  fleet.  He  had  never  ceased  1o  assure 
the  Jacobite  emissaries  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a 
Bestoration.  Those  emissaries  fully  reckoned,  if  not  on 
his  entire  co-operation,  yet  at  least  on  his  connivance; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  with  his  connivance,  a 
French  fleet  might  easily  convey  an  army  to  our  shores. 
James  flattered  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he 
should  be  master  of  the  island.  But  in  truth,  when  the 
voyage  had  ended,  the  difficidties  of  his  enterprise  wotdd 
have  been  only  beginning.  Two  years  before  he  had  re- 
ceived a  lesson  by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He  had 
then  deceived  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the 
English  were  regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him,  were 
eager  to  rise  in  arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome  him. 
William  was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then,  as  now,  the 
administration  was  intrusted  to  a  woman.  Then,  as  now, 
there  were  few  regular  troops  in  England.  Torrington  had 
then  done  as  much  to  injure  the  government  which  he 
served,  as  Russell  could  now  do.  The  French  fleet  had 
then,  after  riding,  during  several  weeks,  victorious  and 
dominant  in  the  Channel,  landed  some  troops  on  the  south- 
ern coast  The  immediate  effect  had  been  that  whole* 
counties,  without  distinction  of  Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman 
or  Dissenter,  had  risen  up,  as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreign- 
ers, and  that  the  Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, seemed  to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in 
silent  terror,  and  had  made  itself  so  small  that  it  had,  dur- 
ing some  time,  been  invisible.  What  reason  was  there  for 
believing  that  the  multitude  who  had,  in  1600,  at  the  first 
lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks,  pikes,  scjrthes, 
to  defend  their  native  soil  against  the  French,  would  now 
Welcome  the  French  as  allies  ?  And  of  the  army  by  which 
James  was  now  to  be  accompanied  the  French  formed  the* 
least  odious  part.     More  than  half  of  that  army  was  to  • 

^  Higtoiy  of  the  late  Ooaspiracj,  1698. 
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ooDsist  of  Irish  Papists ;  and  ibe  feeling,  compounded  of 
hatred  and  soorn,  ^vnth  which  tiie  Irish  Pq>istB  had  long 
been  regarded  b j  the  English  Protestants,  had  by  xeoent 
events  been  stimulated  to  a  veh^nence  before  unknown. 
The  hereditary  slaves,  it  was  said,  had  been  for  a  moment 
free;  and  that  moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they 
knew  neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  their  freedom. 
Daring  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing  but 
slay,  and  bum,  and  p^age,  and  demolish,  and  attaint^  and 
confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had  committed  such  waste 
on  their  native  laud  as  thirty  years  of  English  intelligence 
and  industry  would  scarcely  repair.  They  would  have 
maintained  their  independence  against  the  world,  if  they 
had  been  as  ready  to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal  But  they 
had  retreated  ignominiously  from  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 
They  had  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen. 
The  prince,  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that  they 
oou]d  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English  throne,  had 
himaelf,  on  the  moming^  after  the  rout  of  the  Boyne,  re- 
proached them  with  their  cowardice,  and  told  them  that  he 
wotdd  never  again  trust  to  their  soldiership.  On  this  sub- 
ject Englishmen  were  of  one  mind.  Tories,  Non-jurors, 
even  Roman  Catholics,  were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling 
the  ill*fated  race.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what 
'  effect  would  have  been  produced  by  the  appearance  on  our 
soil  of  enemies  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  v;c  had  vanquished 
and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe  teach- 
ing of  experience,  believed  whatever  his  correspondents  in 
England  told  him;  and  they  told  him  that  the  whole 
nation  was  impatiently  expecting  him,  that  both  the  west 
and  the  north  were  ready  to  rise,  that  he  wotdd  proceed 
from  the  place  of  landing  to  Whitehall  with  as  little  oppo- 
sition as  when,  in  old  times,  he  returned  from  a  progresa 
Ferguson  distinguished  himself  by  the  confidence  with 
which  he  predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless  victory.  He 
and  his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to  write,  would  be 
the  two  first  men  in  the  realm  to  take  horse  for  his  majesty. 
Many  other  agents  were  busy  up  and  down  the  country. 


during  the  winter  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  It  doea 
not  appe^  that  they  had  much  suocess  in  the  countieB 
south  of  Trent  But  in-  the  north,  particularly  in  Lanca- 
shire, where  the  Soman  Catholics  were  more  numerous 
and  more  powerM  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  where  there  seems  to  have  been,  erea  among  the 
Protestant  gentry,  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
bigoted  Jacobit^  some  preparations  for  an  insurrection 
were  made.  Arms  were  privately  bought ;  officers  were 
appointed;  yeomen,  small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen^ 
were  induced  to  enlist  Those  who  gave  in  their  names 
were  distributed  into  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dra- 
goons, and  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  mount  at  the  first  si^aL* 

One  6f  the  circumstances  which  filled  James,  at  this 
tune,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant  and 
near  lier  delivery.  He  flattered  himself  that  malice  itself 
wox^d  be  ashamed  to  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the 
warming-pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had 
deceived  would  instantly  return  to  their  alliance.  He 
took,  on  this  occasion,  all  those  precautions  which,  four 
years  before,  he  had  foolishly  and  perversely  forborne  to 
take.  He  contrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters  sum- 
moning many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to  assist  at  the, 
expected  birth ;  and  he  promised,  in  the  name  of  his  dear 
brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  that  they  should  be  fi^e 
to  come  and  go  in  safety.  Had  some  of  these  witnesses 
been  invited  to  Saint  James's  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  June,  1688,  the  House  of  Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now 
be  reigning  in  our  island^  But  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown 
than  to  regain  one.  It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious 
fable  had  done  much  to  bring  about  the  Bevolution.  But 
it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete  refiitation 
of  Uiat  fable  would  bring  about  a  Bestoration.  Not  a 
single  lady  crossed  the  sea  in  obedience  to  James's  calL 
His  queen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  but  this 


*  Lifb  of  James,  il  its,  5M.  Memorials  ftuniahedl^Fergaaoii  to  BbliDea 
in  the  Naime  Papers. 
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erent  produced  no  pezoeptible  effeot  on  the  Irtale  of  public 
fteling  in  Eng^d* 

Meanwhile  iUe  ^prepaiations  for  Ids  expedition  Trere 
going  on  £Bi8t  He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  oat  fixr  the 
place  of  embarkation  befiire  the  Eng^^  government  was 
at  all  aware  of  the  danger  which  was  impending.  It  had 
been  long  known,  indeed,  that,  many  thonaands  of  Irish 
were  assembled  in  Normandjr;  but  it  was  sapp^)sed  that 
ihej  had  been  assembled  mmiy  that  they  might  be  nuis- 
tered  and  drilled  Defore  tiiey  were  sent  to  Flanders,  Pied- 
mont, and  Catsaoni&t  Now,  however,  intelligence,  airiy- 
ing  ftom  many  gnarters,  left  no  donbt  that  an  invasion 
would  be  almost  immie^tely  attempted.  *  Yigorous  prep- 
arations for  defense  were  made.  The  equippiog  and  man- . 
ning  of  the  ships  was  urged  finrward/with*  vigor.  The 
regular  troops  were  drawn  together  between  London  and 
the  sea*  A  great  camp  was  formed-  on  the  down  which 
overlooks  Portsmouth.  The  militia  all  over  the  kingdom 
was  called  out  Two  Westminster  raiments  and  six  CSity 
regiments,  making  up  a  force  of  thii^teen  thousand  fighting 
men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed  in  review 
before  the  queen.  The  train-bands  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey  marched  down  to  the  coast.  Watehmen  were 
posted  by  the  beacons.  Some  non-jurors  were  imprisoned, 
some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bail.  The  house  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  a  noted  Jacobite,  was  searched.  He  had 
had  time  to  bum  his  papers  and  to  hide  his  arms ;  but  his 
stables  presented  a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses 
enough  to  mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were  at  the 
mangers;  and  this  evidence,  though  not  legally  sufficient 
to  support  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thought  sufficient,  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  privy  coimcil  in  sending 
him  to  the  Tower.J 

Meanwhile,  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which 
was  encamped  round  the  basin  of  La  Hogue,  on  the  north- 

♦  Life  of  James,  li.  474. 

t  Sec  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  the  epring  of  1692. 
X  Narcissus  Luttrell'B  Diaxy  for  April  and  May,  1692 ;  London  Gazette 
May  9  and  12. 
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em  coast  of  the  peninsula  known  by  the  name  of  the 
CoteAtin.  Before  he  qnittM  Saint  Gtermains,  he  held  a 
Chapter  of  the  (Jarter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  his  son 
.  into  the  ord^r.  Two  noblemen  were  honored  with  the 
same  distinction  i  Powis,  who,  among  his  brother  exiles^ 
was  now  called  a  duke,  and  Melfort,  who  had  returned  from 
Rome,  and  was  again  James's  prime  minister.*  Even  at 
this  moment,  when  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
conciliate  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  none 
but  members  of  the  Church  of  Eome  were  thought  worthy 
of  any  mark  of  royal  favor.  Powis,  indeed,  was  an  emi- 
nent member  of  the  English  aristocracy ;  and  his  country 
men  disliked  him  as  little  as  they  disliked  any  conspicuous 
Papist  But  Melfort  was  not  even  an  Englishman :  he  had 
never  held  office  in  England ;  he  had  n^ver  sat  jn  the 
English  Parliament ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensions 
to  a  dignity  peculiarly  English.  He  was,  moreover,  hated 
by  all  the  contending  factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms. 
Boyal  letters  countersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both  to 
the  Convention  at  Westminster  and  to  the  Convention  at 
Edinburg;  and,  both  at  Westminster  and  at  Edinburg, 
the  sight  of  his  odious  name  and  handwriting  had  made 
the  most  zealous  friends  of  hereditary  right  hang  down 
their  heads  in  shame.  It  seems  strange  that  even  James 
should  have  chosen,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  to  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  the  men  whom  his  people  most  abhorred 
were  the  men  whom  he  most  delighted  to  honor. 

Still  more  injurious  to  his  interests  was  the  Declaration 
in  which  he  announced  his  intentions  to  his  subjects.  Of 
all  the  State  papers  which  were  put  forth  even  by  him,  it 
was  the  most  elaborately  and  ostentatiously  injudicious. 
When  it  had  disgusted  and  exasperated  all  good  ^English- 
men  of  all  parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint  Gtermains  pretended 
that  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward 
Herbert,  who  had  been  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
before  the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the  empty  title 
of  chancellor.f    But  it  is  certain  that  Herbert  was  never 

•  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James,  ii  492. 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.  488. 


oonsulted  aboat  any  matter  of  importanoQ^  and  tfuit  ihe 
Dodlaiatuni  wat  llie  work  of  Md^ 
Litnithy  ihofleqaaUties  of  bead  aad  heart  wbidil^ 
Mdfortthe  ftyoritoofhiaiBaBt^ahoiieforliiuieTaiyseii* 
tenoe.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  Jotuid  indieating  that  three 
years  of  baniahmeat  had  made  ihe  king  wiser,  that  he  had 
repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  todk  to  hinnelf  aven  the 
BBQallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that  xeiK>1utioB'whidi.had 
dethroned  him,  or  Hiat  hd  porplDsed  to  follow  a  oonne  in 
any  respect  dij&ring  fiom  that  which  had  already  been 
iktal  to  hiuL  All  ^e  charges  which  had!  been.  Inonght 
against  him  he  pi^ndnnoed  to  be  ntterly  xmfoanded. 
"Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calnnmieiif.  Wei^  mem  had 
bdieved  those  calumnies.  He  alone  had  been  &idtleaB. 
fie  held  out  nojiope  that  he  would  consent  to  any  restno- 
tito  of  that  vast- dispensing  power  to  which  he  had  for- 
merly laid  claim,  that  he  would  not  jsgain,  in  defiance  of 
liie  plainest  statutes,  fill  the  Privy  Oranoil«  the  bench  of 
just^  the  public  offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists, 
that  he  would  not  re-establish  the  High  Commission,  that 
he  wotQd  not  appoint  a  new  set  of  r^ulators  to  remodel 
all  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He  did,  indeed, 
condescend  to  say  that  he  would  maintain  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Church  of  England :  but  he  had  said  this  before ; 
and  all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  in  his  mouth. 
Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his  forgiveness,  he  men- 
aced them  with  a  proscription  more  terrible  than  any 
which  our  island  had  ever  seen.  He  published  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect  Among  these  were 
Ormond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham,  Tillotson,  and  Burnet 
After  the  roll  of  those  wHo  were  doomed  to  death  by 
name,  came  a  series  of  cat^ories.  First  stood  all  the 
crowd  of  rustics  who  had  been  rude  to  his  Majesty  when 
he  was  stopped  at  Sheemess  in  his  flight  These  poor 
ignorant  wretches,  some  hundreds  in  number,  were  re- 
served for  another  bloody  circuit  Then  came  all  persons 
who  had  in  any  manner  borne  a  part  in  the  punishment 

*  James  told  Sheridan  that  tho  Declaration  was  written  by  Melfort. 
Sheridan  UB. 
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of  any  Jacobite  conspirator;  judges,  counsel,  witnesses, 
grand  jurymen,  petty  jurymen,  sheriiflfe  and  undersheriflfe, 
consltables  and  turnkeys;  in  short,  all  the  ministetd  of 
justice,  firom  Holt  down  to  Keteh,  Then  vengeance  was 
denounced  against  all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  di- 
vulged to  the  usurpers  the  designs  of  the  GJourt  of  Saint 
Gtermains.  All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  not  de- 
clare for  their  rightftd  sovereign  the  moment  that  they 
heard  of  hia  landing,  all  jailers  who  should  not  instantly 
set  political  prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  ex- 
treme rigor  of  the  law.  No  exception  was  made  in  favor 
of  a  justice  or  of  a  jailer  who  might  be  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  one  of  William's  regiments,  fmd  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a  single  Jacobite  in 
arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James,  after  thus  de-. 
nouncing  vengeance  against  lai^ge  classes  of  his  subjects, 
would  at  least  have  offered  a  general  amnesty  to  the  rest 
But  of  general  amnesty  he  said  not  a  word.  He.  did,  in- 
deed, promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not  in  any  of 
the  categories  of  proscription,  and  who  should  by  any 
eminent  service  merit  indulgence,  should  receive  a  special 
pardon.  But,  with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  in  number,  were  merely  informed  that 
their  fate  should  be  decided  in  Parliament. 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declaration 
over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so  rendered 
a  great  service  to  William.  The  general  cry  was  that  the 
banished  oppressor  had  at  least  given  Englishmen  feir 
warning,  and  that  ifj  after  such  a  warning,  they  welcomed 
him  home,  they  would  have  no  pretense  for  complaining, 
though  every  county  town  should  be  polluted  by  an  assize 
resembling  that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at  Taunton.  That 
some  hundreds  of  people — ^the  Jacobites  put  the  numbw 
so  low  as  five  hundred — were  to  be  hanged  without  mercy, 
was  certain ;  and  nobody  who  had  concurred  in  the  Bevo- 
lution,  nobody  who  had  fought  for  the  new  government 
by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devonshire  plowman  or  Cornish 
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xninerwho  badtftken  arms  to  defend  his  wife  and  duldzen 
against  Tomyilloi  oould  be  certain  thai  he  should  not  be 
hanged.  How  aigeet^  too,  how  qpitefol,  must  be  the  na^ 
tore  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in  the  mo^  momentons  of 
.  all  nndertakingQi  and  aspiring  to  the  noblest  of  all  priaea^ 
oould  not  refinin  from  proclaiming  that  he  thirsted  ibr 
the  blood  of  a  multitude  of  poor  fidi^rmen,  because,  xnore 
than  three  years  befine,  th^  had  pulled,  him  about,  apd 
called  him  HatdietfiEboe  I  ,1^  aiihe  yeiy  moment  when  he 
had  the  strongest.' motives  far  tcying  to  conciliate  his  peo- 
ple bj  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  hold  toward  them  any  language  but  that  pf  an  impla- 
cable enemy,  what  was  to  be  e^)eoted  fix>m  him  when  he 
should  be  again  their  master?  So  savage  was  his  nature^ 
that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other  tyrants  have  resorted 
to  Uandishments  and  &ir  promises,  he  oould  utter  nothing 
but  reproaches  and  threats.  The  only  words  in  his  Dec- 
laration which  had  any  show  of  graciousness  were  those 
in  which  he  promised  to  s^d  away  the  foreign  troops  as 
soon  as  his  authority  was  re-established ;  and  many  said 
that  those  words,  when  examined,  would  be  found  full  of 
sinister  meaning.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would 
send  away  Popish  troops  who  were  his  own  subjects.  His 
intentions  were  manifest.  The  French  might  go ;  but  the 
Irish  would  remain.  The  people  of  England  were  to  be 
kept  down  by  these  thrice-subjugated  barbarians.  No 
doubt  a  Bapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton  Butler 
and  the  Boyne  might  find  coui»ge  enough  to  guard  the 
scafiblds  on  which  his  conquerors  were  to  die,  and  to  lay 
waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste  his  own. 

The  queen  and  her  ministeis,  instead  of  attempting  to 
suppress  James's  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it,  and 
sent  it  forth  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  inter- 
spersed with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  commentator. 
It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets :  it  was  turned  into 
doggrel  rhymes ;  and  it  was  left  undefended  even  by  the 
boldest  and  most  acrimonious  libelers  among  the  non- 
jurors.* 

*  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion  to  restore  the  late 
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Indeed,  some  of  thenonjurort  were  so  much  alarmed  by 
observing  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced,  that 
they  affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious,  and  pubHshed  as  their 
master's  genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of  gracious  pro- 
fessions and  promises.  They  made  him  offer  a  free  paridon 
to  all  his  people  with  the  exception  of  four  great  crimihAlH. 
They  made  him  hold  out  hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxa- 
tion. They  made  him  pledge  his  word  that  he  would  in- 
trust the  whole  ecclesiastical  administration  to  the  nonjur- 
ing  bishop^.  But  this  forgery  imposed  on  nobody,  and 
was  important  only  as  showing  that  even  the  Jacobites 
were  ashamed  of  the  prince  whom  they  were  laboring  to 
restore.* 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise  and 
anger  than  Eussell. .  Bad  as  he  was,  he  was  much  under 
the  influence  of  two  feelings,  which,  though  they  can  not 
be  called  virtuous,  have  some  affinity  to  virtue,  and  are 
respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish  cupidity. 
Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit  were  strong  in  him. 
He  might  be  fklse  to  his  country,  but  not  to  his  flag ;  and, 
even  in  becoming  a  Jacobite^  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a 
Whig.  In  truth,  he  was  a  Jacobite  only  because  he  was 
the  most  intolerant  and  acrimonious  of  Whigs.  He  thought 
himself  and  his  faction  imgratefully  neglected  by  William, 
and  was  for  a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  per- 

King  James  to  liis  Throno,  and  what  may  bo  expected  from  liira  should  ho 
be  sacoessful  in  it,  1692;  A  second  Letter  to  a  Friend  concemmg  a  French 
Invasion,  in  which  the  Declaration  lately  dispersed  under  the  Title  of  His 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Declaration  to  all  his  loving  Subjects,  commanding 
their  Assistance  against  the  P.  of  0.  and  his  Adherents,  is  entirely  and  ex- 
actly published  according  to  the  dispersed  Copies,  with  some  short  Observa- 
tions upon  it,  1692;  The  Pretences  of  the  French  Invasion  examined,  1692; 
Reflections  on  the  lat^  King  James's  Declaration,  1692.  The  two  Letters 
were  written,  I  believe,  by  Lloyd  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph.  Sheridan  says 
"  The  King's  iDeclaration  pleas'd  none,  and  was  tum'd  into  ridicule  burlesque 
lines  in  England,"  I  do  not  beheve  that  a  defense  of  this  unfortunate  Dec- 
laration is  to  be  found  in  any  Jacobite  tract  A  virulent  Jacobite  writer,  in 
a  reply  to  Dr.  "Welwood,  printed  in  1693,  sajrs,  "As  for  the  Declaration  that 
was  printed  last  year,  .  ...  I  assure  you  that  it  was  as  much  misUked 
by  many,  ahnost  all,  of  the  King's  friends,  as  it  can  be  exposed  by  his  ene- 
mies." 
•  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  April,  1692. 
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odve  that  it  would  be  mm  madnftw  in  the  <dd  Bound* 
heads,  the  old  Byclnmonirtu  to  ponish  William  by  xeeall* 
ing  James.  The  near  piroqpeet  of  an  in^iakm,  and  the 
Declaration  in  wMch  Engliahmffli  were  plainly  told  what 
they  had  to  expect  if  that  invidon  ahould  be  aoooeBBfol, 
prodnoed,  it  ahould  seem,  a  sudden  and  entire  chiaige  in 
Bussell's  feelings;  and  that  dhange  he  distinctly  ayowed. 
^^I  wish,"  he  said  to  Lloyd,  ''to  serve  King  James.  The 
thing  might  be  done  if  it  were  not  his  own  fituli  But  he 
takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let  him  foiget  all  the  past: 
let  him  grant  a  gieneral  pardon;  and  then  I  will  see  what 
I  can  do  fyt  hhn.''  Lloyd  hinted  something  about  th^ 
honors  and  rewards  deigned  for  Bussell  himself  But 
the  admiral,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut  him 
short  "I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing  on  that  subject 
My  solicitude  is  for  the  public  And,  do  not  think  that  I 
will  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  sea.  Un* 
dexstand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I  fight  them,  ay,  though 
his  majesty  himself  should  be  on  board.'' 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James ;  1t>ut  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
possessed  with  a  belief  that  Russell,  even  if  willing,  would 
not  be  able  to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors  of  the  English 
navy  to  fight  against  their  old  king,  who  was  also  their  old 
admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his  favorite  Melfort 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis's  ministers  * 
But  for  those  hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  all  thoughts 
of  invading  England  in  the  course  of  that  year  would  have 
been  laid  aside.  For  the  extensive  plan  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  winter  had,  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  been 
disconcerted  by  a  succession  of  accidents  such  as  are  be- 
yond  the  control  of  hunum  wisdom.  The  time  fixed  for 
the  assembling  of  all  the  maritime  forces  of  France  at  Hs- 
hant  had  long  elapsed ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  Atlantic  squadron  was 
still  detained  by  bad  weather  in  the  port  of  Brest.  The 
Mediterranean  squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong  west  wind, 
*  Sheridau  MS. ;  Mdmoirea  de  Dangeau. 
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waa  vainly  struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two 
fine  vessels  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta,* 
Meanwhile  the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had  been 
active.  Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships,  just  launched  fix)m  our 
dock-yards,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the  water.f  Will- 
iam had  been  hastening  the  maritime  preparations  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  and  his  exertions  had  been  successful. 
On  the  twenty -ninth  of  April  a  fine  squadron  fix)m  the 
TexeJ  appeared  in  the  Downs.  Soon  came  the  North  Hol- 
land squadron,  the  Maes  squadron,  the  Zealand  6quadron4 
The  whole  force  of  the  confederate  powers  was  assembled 
at  Saint  Helen's  in  the  second  week  of  May,  more  than 
ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Eussell  had  the  chief  command.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Sir  Kalph  Ddaval,  Sir  John  Ashley,  Sir  Cloudes- 
ley  Shovel,  Bear- Admiral  Carter,  and  Rear- Admiral  Eooke. 
Of  the  Dutch  officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 
No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the  British 
Channel.  There  was  little  reason  for  apprehending  that 
such  a  force  could  be  defeated  in  a  fair  conflict.  Never- 
theless there  was  great  uneasiness  in  London.  It  was 
known  that  there  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarm- 
ing rumors  had  worked  their  way  round  fix)m  iSrance.  It 
was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned  on  the  co-operation  of 
some  of  those  officers  on  whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the 
safety  of  the  State  might  depend.  Bussell,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  discovered,  was  still  unsuspected.  But  others,  who 
were  probably  less  criminal,  had  been  more  indiscreet  At 
all  the  coffee-houses,  admirals  and  captains  were  mentioned 
by  name  as  traitors  who  ought  to  be  instantly  cashiered, 
if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confidently  affirmed  that  some 
of  the  guilty  had  been  put  under  arrest,  and  others  turned 
out  of  the  service.  The  queen  and  her  counselors  were 
in  a  great  strait.     It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 

♦  London  Gazette,  May  12,  16,  1692  ;  Gazette  de  Paris,  May  §1,  1692. 
f  London  Gazette,  April  28,  1692. 
X  London  Gazette,  May  2,  5,  12,  16. 
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danger  of  trusting  the  suspeoted  persons  or  the  danger  of 
removing  them  wete  the  greater.  Maiy,  with  many  pain^ 
M  misgivings,  xesolvedi  and  the  event  proved  that  she. 
resolved  wisely,  to  treat  the  evil  repoHs  as  calnmnions,  to 
make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honor  of  tiie  aocnsed  gen- 
tlemen, and  then  to  tmst  the  safety  of  her  kingdom  to 
their  national  and  professional  spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  6f  May  a  ^reat  assembly  of  offloen 
was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen's,  on  board  the  Britannia,  a* 
fine  three4eoker,  fix>tn  wUch  Bnssell's  flag  was  flying. 
The  admiral  told  fhem  that  he  had  received  a  dispatdi 
which  he  was  charged  to  read  to' them. '  It  was  ftom  Not- 
tingham. The  queen,  the  secretary  wrote,  had  been  in- 
formed  that  stories  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  the 
navy  were  in  circnlatioii.  It  had  even  been  aflirmed  that 
she  had  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  distoissing 
many  officers.  Btit  her  mijeet^  was  determined  to  be- 
lieve nothing  against  those  brave  servants  of.  the  State. 
The  gentlemen  who  had  been  sp  foully  slandered  might 
be  assured  that  she  placed  entire  reliance  on  theni.  ^Hiis 
letter  was  admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them,  probably,  had  been 
guilty  of  any  worse  offense  than  rash  and  angry  talk  over 
their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  they 
had  fancied  that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might  in 
self-defense  have  become  traitors.  They  became  enthusi- 
astically loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  the  queen 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly 
signed  an  address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  believe 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and  alacrity, 
venture  their  lives  in  defense  of  her  rights,  of  English 
freedom  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against  all  foreign 
and  Popish  invaders.  "God,"  they  added,  "preserve 
your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your  arms ; 
and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen."* 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought  to 
the  test.  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board  of  the 
Britannia,  the  masts  of  Tourville's  squadron  were  seen 

•  London  Gazette,  Maj  13, 1692 ;  Burchett 
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from  the  clifb  of  Portland.  One  messenger  galloped  with 
the  news  from  Weymouth  to  London,  and  roused  White-, 
hall  at  three  in  the  morning.  Another,  took  the  coast 
road,  and  carried  the  intelligence  to  BusselL  All  was 
ready ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  May  the 
allied  fleet  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Tourville  h^d  with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  received 
positive  orders  to  protect  the  descent  on  England,  and  not 
to  decline  a  battle.  Though  these  orders  had  been  given 
before  it  was  knowji  at  Versailles  that  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glish fleets  had  joined,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  on 
himself  the  responsibility  of  disobedience.  He  still  re- 
membered with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  his  ex,- 
treme  caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the  flght  of 
Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be  told  that  he  was  a 
timid  and  unenterprising  commander,  that  he  had  no  cour- 
age but  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  common  .sailor.  He  was 
also  persuaded  that  the  odds  against  him  were  rather  ap- 
parent than  real  He  believed,  on  the  authority  of  James 
and  Melfort,  that  the  English  seamen,  from  the  flag  offi- 
cers down  to  the  cabin-boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those  who 
fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart,  and  there  would 
probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ment. Animated  by  such  hopes,  he  sailed  from  Brest^ 
steered  first  toward  the  north-east,  came  in  sight  of  the 
coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  then  struck  across  the  Channel 
toward  La  Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he  was  to  con- 
voy to  England  had  already  begun  to  embark  on  board 
of  the  transports.  He  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Bar- 
fleur,  when,  before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth of  May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  allies 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  determined  to 
bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of  battle  were 
formed ;  but  it  was  eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It  soon 
became  plain  that  the  English,  from  the  admiral  downward, 
were  resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Russell  had  visited  all  his 
ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crews.     "  If  your  commandera 

.  *  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary ;  London  Gazette^  Maj  19,  1692. 
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play  false,"  he  said,  "  overboard  with  them,  arid  with  my- 
self the  first."  There  was  no  defection.  There  was  no 
slackness.  Carter  was  the  first  who  broke  the  French 
line.  He  was  struck  by  a  splinter  of  one  of  his  own  yard- 
arms,  and  fell  dying  on  the  deck.  He  would  not  be  car- 
ried below.  He  would  not  let  go  his  sword,  "  Fight  the 
ship,"  were  his  last  words ;  "  fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she 
can  swim."  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  roar  of  the  guns  was  distinctly  heard  more  than  twenty 
miles  off  by  the  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the 
wind  was  favorable  to  the  French ;  they  were  opposed 
to  half  of  the  allied  fleet,  and  against  that  half  they 
maintained  the  conflict  with  their  usual  courage  and 
with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After  a  hard 
and  doubtfql  fight  of  five  hours,  TpurviUe  thought  that 
enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  white 
flag,  and  began  to  draw  off.  But  by  this  time  the  wind 
had  veered,  and  was  with  the  allies.  They  were  now  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  great  superiority  of  force. 
They  came  on  fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French  became  a 
flight.  Tourville  fought  his  own  ship  desperately.  She 
was  named,  in  allusion  to  Lewis's  favorite  emblem,  the 
Royal  Sun,  and  was  widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel 
in  the  world.  It  was  reported  among  the  English  sailors 
that  she  was  adorned  with  'an  image  of  the  Great  King,  and 
that  he  appeared  there,  as  he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Vic* 
tories,  with  vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  great 
fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every  side  from  her 
hundred  and  four  port-holes.  She  was  so  formidably 
manned  that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed.  Long  after 
sunset,  she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and,  with  all  her 
scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
She  had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily  removed 
his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which  was  named  the 
Ambitious.  By  this  time  his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over 
the  sea.  About  twenty  of  his  smallest  ships  made  their 
escape  by  a  road  which  was  too  perilous  for  any  courage 
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but  the  courage  of  despair.  In  the  double  darkness  of 
night  and  of  a  thick  sea  fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails 
spread,  through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocks 
of  the  Bace  of  Aldemej,  and,  by  a  strange  good  fortune, 
arrived  without  a  single  disaster  at  Saint  Maloes.  The 
pursuers  did  not  venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that 
terrifcle  strait,  the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.* 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  venture 
into  the  Race  of  Aldemey  fled  to  the  havens  of  the  Co- 
tentin.  The  Boyal  Sun  and  two  other  three-deckers 
reached  Cherburg  in  safety.  The  Ambitious,  with  twelve 
other  ships,  all  first  rates  or  secpnd  rates,  took  refuge  in 
the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  dose  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  CSherburg  were  closely 
chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  command  <k 
Delaval.  He  found  them  haxded  up  into  shoal  water, 
where  no  large  man  of  war  could  get  at  them.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  attack  them  with  his  flre«ships  and 
boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  successfully  per- 
formed. In  a  short  time  the  Royal  Sun  and  her  two  con- 
sorts were  burned  to  ashes.  Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to 
the  shore ;  and  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.f 

Meanwhile,  Russell,  with  the  greats  part  of  his  victorious 
fleet,  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue.  Here,  as  at 
Cherburg,  the  French  men  of  war  had  been  drawn  up  into 
shallow  water.  They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the  army 
which  was  destined  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Six  of 
them  were  moored  under  a  fort  named  Lisset.  The  rest 
lay  under  the  guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint  Vaast, 
where  James  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  and  where  the 
Union  flag,  variegated  by  the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and 

o  RusBeirs  Letter  to  Nottingham,  Maj  20,  1692,  in  the  London  Gasette 
of  May  23  ;  Particulars  of  another  Letter  from  the  Fleet  published  by  au- 
thority; Burchett;  Burnet,  ii.  93;  Life  of  James,  il  493,  494;  Narcissas 
Luttrell*8  Diary ;  M^moires  de  Berwick.  See  also  the  cotemporaiy  ballad  on 
the  battle,  one  of  the  best  gpedmeng  of  English  street  poet^,  and  the  Ad- 
vice to  a  Painter,  1692. 

f  See  DelavaVs  Letter  to  Nottingham,  dated  Oherburg,  May  22,  in  the 
London  (Gazette  of  May  2& 
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Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the  side  of  the  white  flag  of 
France.  Maidial  BeUefonds  had  planted  aeveiral  batteries 
which,  it  was  thought^  would  deter  tiie  boldest  enemy 
fixmi  approibohing  either  Fort  lisset  or  Fort  Saint  YaasL 
James^  however/ who  knew  something  of  English  seameni 
was  not  perfectly  at  ease,  and  proposed  to  s^d  strong 
bodies  of  soldiers  on  board  xxf  the  «hips.  But  Tonrville 
•would  not  consent  to  put  such  a  dnr-on  his  pibfession* 

Bufisell,  meanwhile,  was  preparingfor  an  attack.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-tldrd  of  May  all  was  rea^y..  A 
fiotQla  consisting  of  sloopsi  of  fire-ships^  and  of  two  hundred 
boatS)  was  intrusted  to,  the  command  of  Booke.  The 
whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  rowen\ 
flushed  by  success,  and  animatel  by  the  thought  that  they 
were  going,  to  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish 
troops  who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
galang  Wngland^  pulled  manftdly  and  with  loud  huzzas  to- 
ward the  six  huge  wooden  castles  which  lay  close  to  Fort 
liaset'  The  Frl^h,  though  an  eminently  braye  people, 
have  always  been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their 
phlegmatic  neighbors  the  English  and  Gtermans.  On  this 
day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army. 
Tourville  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  tiieir  boats,  and 
would  have  led  them  to  encoxmter  the  enemy  in  the  bay. 
But  his,example  and  his  exhortations  were  vain.^  His  boats 
turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion.  The  ships  were 
abandoned.  The  cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  fee- 
ble and  ill  directed,  that  it  did  no  execution.  The  regi- 
ments on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket-shots, 
drew  o&  The  English  boarded  the  men  of  war,  set  them 
on  fire,  and  having  performed  this  great  service  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life,  retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the 
retreating  tide.  The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night; 
and  now  and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced  that  the 
flames  had  reached  a  powder-room  or  a  tier  of  loaded 
guns.  At  eight  the  next  morning  the  tide  came  back 
strong ;  and  with  the  tide  came  back  Rookc  and  his  two 
hundred  boats.  The  enemy  made  a  faint  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  vessels  which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast.    Dor- 
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ing  a  few  minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution  among 
the  crews  of  our  skiflfe :  but  the  struggle  was  soon  over. 
The  French  poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side :  the 
English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with  loud 
shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against  the  shore.  The 
batteries  were  speedily  silenced.  James  and  Melfort,  Belle- 
fond  and  Tourville,  looked  on  in  helpless  despondency 
while  the  second  conflagration  proceeded.  The  conquerors, 
leaving  the  ships  of  war  in  flames,  made  their  way  into  an 
inner  basin,  where  many  transports  lay.  Eight  of  these 
vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow.  The 
rest  would  have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  oflT,  had 
not  the  sea  again  began  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do 
more ;  and  the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting 
the  hostile  camp  with  a  thimdering  chant  of  "  God  save 
the  King." 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  the 
great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days  over  a  wide 
extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English  fire-ship  had  perished 
in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French  men-of-war,  all  noble  ves- 
sels, and  eight  of  them  three-deckers,  had  been  sunk  or 
burned  down  to  the  keel.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.* 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boimdless  exult- 
ation. In  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the  niunerical 
superiority  of  the  allies  had  been  so  great  that  they  had 
little  reason  to  boast  of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  in  a 
French  harbor,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  under  the 
fire  of  French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  IVench  fleet,  amply 
justified  the  pride  with  which  our  fathers  pronounced  the 

*  London  Gazette,  May  26,  1692  ;  Bnrchetf  8  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at 
Sea;  Baden  to  the  States-General,  jj^-y ;  Life  of  James,  ii  494 ;  Russell's 
Letters  in  the  Commons*  Journals  of  Nov.  28,  1692 ;  An  Account  of  the 
Great  Yictory,  1692 ;  Monthly  Mercuries  fbr  June  and  July,  1692 ;  Paris 
Gazette,  ^'^J^ ;  Van  Almonde's  dispatch  to  the  States-General,  dated  ^^r 
1692.  The  French  official  account  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury 
for  July.  A  report  drawn  up  by  Foucault,  Intendant  of  the  province  of 
Normandy,  will  be  found  in  M.  Capefigue^s  Louis  XIY. 
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name  of  La  Hbgoe.  Thai  we  may  Mij  enter  into  their 
fbeHngB,  we  must  xemember  that  this  was  the  flnt  great 
check  that  had  ever  been  given  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the 
Foorteentb,  and  the  flnt  great  Tiotoiy  that  the  English  had 
gained  over  the  French  since  the  day  of  Aginooqrt.  The 
stain  left  on  our  &me  by  the  shamefhl  defeat  of  Beaohy 
Head  was  eflboed.  This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own. 
The  Dutch  had  indeed  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  always 
done  it  in  maritime.war,  whether  flghting  on  our  aide  or 
against  u%  whether  viotoiious  or  yanquished  But  the 
English  had  boine  the  brunt  of  the  flgfat  BusseUi  who 
commanded  in  chie^  was. an  EngHshman.  Delayal,  who 
directed  the  attack  on  Oherbuigi  was  an  Englishman. 
Booke,  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay  of  La  Hogue,  ww 
an  Englishman.  The  only  two  ofiScem  of  note  irho  had 
fillen,  Admiral  Garter  and  Captain  Hastings  of  the  Sand- 
wich, were  Englishmen,  Yet  the  pleasure  with  which  the 
good  news  was  received  here  must  not  be  ascribed  solely 
or  chiefly  to  national  pride.  The  island  was  safe.^  The 
pleasant  pastures,  corn-fields^  and  commons  of  Hanipshire 
and  Surrey  would  not  be  the  seat  of  war.  The  houses  and 
gardens,  ihe  kitchens  and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate- 
chests,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  our  gentry  and  dergy 
would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  Irish  Bapparees,  who  had 
sacked  the  dwellings  and  sidnned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry 
of  Leinster,  or  of  French  dragoons  accustomed  to  Uve  at 
free  quarters  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs  and 
Tories  joined  in  thanking  Qod  for  this  great  deliverance ; 
and  the  most  respectable  non-jurors  could  not  but  be  glad 
at  heart  that  the  rightfol  king  was  not  to  be  brought  back 
by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  was,  therefore,  all  but  universal.  Dur- 
ing several  days  the  bells  of  London  pealed  without  ceasing. 
Flags  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples.  Bows  of  candles 
were  in  all  the  windows.  Bonfires  were  at  all  the  corners 
of  the  streets  *  The  sense  which  the  government  enter- 
tained of  the  services  of  the  navy  was  promptly,  judiciously, 

*  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victoiy,  1692 ;  Monthly  Mepcmy  for 
June;  Badon  to  the  States4>eneral,  ^^;  Narcissua  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
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and  gracefolly  manifested.  Sidney  and  Portland  yrfite 
sent  to  meet  the  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied 
by  Eochester,  as  the  representative  of  the  Tories.  The 
three  lords  took  down  with  them  thirty-seven  thonsand 
pounds  in  coin,  which  they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative 
among  the  sailors.*  Gold  medals  were  given  to  the  ofli- 
cers.f  The  remains  of  Hastings  and  Carter  were  brought 
on  shore  with  every  mark  of  honor.  Carter  was  buried 
at  Portsmouth,  with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp.J 
The  corpse  of  Hastings  was  brought  up  to  London,  and 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pavement  of  Saint 
James's  Church.  The  footguards,  with  revOTsed  arms,  es- 
corted the  hearse.  Four  royal  state  carriages,  each  drawn 
by  Ax  horses,  were  in  the  procession ;  a  crowd  of  men  of 
quality  in  mourning-cloaks  filled  the  pews ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  preached  the  funeral  sermon.§  While  such 
marks  of  respect  were  paid  to  the  slain,  the  wounded  were 
not  neglected.  Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  with 
instruments,  bandages,  and  drugs,  were  sent  down  in  all 
haste  from  London  to  Portsmouth.)  It  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  form  a  notion  of  the  difficulty  which  there  then  Was  in 
providing  at  short  notice  commodious  shelter  and  skillfbl 
attendance  for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men.  At 
present  every  coxmty,  every  large  town,  can  boast  of  some 
spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest  laborer  who  has  fSrac- 
tured  a  limb  may  find  an  excellent  bed,  an  able  medical 
attendant,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of  the  best  quality, 
and  nourishment  such  as  an  invalid  requires.  But  there 
was  not  then,  in  the  whole  realm,  a  single  infirmary  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution.  Even  in  the  capital,  the 
only  edifices  open  to  the  wounded  were  the  two  ancient 
hospitals  of  Saint  Thomas  and  Saint  Bartholomew.  The 
queen  gave  orders  that  in  both  these  hospitals  arrangementi 

*  London  Gazette,  June  2,  1692 ;  Monthly  Mercuiy;  Baden  to  the  Stadw- 
Genei^al,  June  (} ;  Kardssas  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
f  Narcissus  Luttrell^s  Diary ;  Monthly  Mercury. 
t  London  Gaasefete,  June  9 ;  Baden  to  the  Statea-Oenera],  June  ^V 
§  Baden  to  the  States-G^eneral,  June  A. 
I  Baden  to  the  Statea-General,  ^^;  NareiflBOB  ItfttreH's  Ditty. 
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Bhoold  be  made,  at  the  public  charge,  for  the  leoeption  of 
patients  from  die  fleet*  At  the  same  time  it  was  aa- 
aounoed  that  a  noble  and  lasting  memorial  of  the  gratitode 
which  England  felt  for  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  her 
sailors  would  socm  rise  on  a  site  eminently  appropriate. 
Among  the  suburbai^^  leridences  of  our  kix^  that  which 
stood  at  Greenwich  had  long  held  a  distinguished  place. 
Charles  the  Second  liked  the  situation,  and  determined  to 
rebuild  the  house  and  to  improye  the  gardens.  Soon  sStfiir 
his  Bestoiration,  he  bq;anto  erect^  on  a  spot  almost  washed 
by  the  Thames  .at  high  tide^  a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and 
cost  Behind  the  palace  were  planted  long  ayenues  of 
troeSy  which,  'v^hen  William  reigned,  were  scarcely  more 
than  saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  with  their 
masej  ^hade  the  summer  rambles  of  seyeial  generations. 
On  the  slope  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  the  holiday 
sports  of  the  Londoners,  were  constracted  flights  of  terraces^ 
of  which  the  vestiges  may  still  be  discerned*  The  queen 
now  publicly  declared,  in  her  husband's  name,  that  the 
building  commenced  by  Charles  should  be  completed,  and 
should  be  a  retreat  for  seamen  disabled  in  the  service  of 
their  country .f 

One  of  the  happiest  e£fect8  produced  by  the  good  news 
was  the  calming  of  the  public  mind.  During  about  a 
month  the  nation  had  been  hourly  expecting  an  invasion 
and  a  rising,  and  had  consequently  been  in  an  irritable  and 
suspicious  mood.  In  many  parts  of  England  a  non-juroi 
could  not  show  himself  wiAout  great  risk  of  being  iasulted. 
A  report  that  arms  were  hidden  in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring 
a  furious  mob  to  the  door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite 
gentleman  in  Kent  had  been  attacked,  and,  afler  a  fight 
in  which  several  shots  were  fired,  had  been  stormed  and 
pulled  down.ij;  Yet  such  riots  were  by  no  means  the  worst 
symptoms  of  the  fever  which  had  inflamed  the  whole  soci- 
ety. The  exposure  of  Fuller  in  February,  had,  as  it 
seemed,  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that  vile  tribe  of 

•  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victory,  1692 ;  Narciflsua  LuttreU's  Diaiy. 
f  Baden  to  the  States-Gk^noral,  June  ,\,  1692. 
X  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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whiclx  Oates  was  the  patriarch.  During  some  weeks,  in- 
deed, the  world  was  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  incredu- 
lous about  plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The 
French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  were  traitors  in  the  island.  Who* 
ever  pretended  that  he  could  point  out  those  traitors  was 
sure  to  be  heard  with  attention ;  and  there  was  not  wanting 
a  false  witness  to  avail  himself  of  the  golden  opportunity. 

This  &lse  witness  was  named  Bobert  Toung.  His  his- 
tory was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  investigated,  and  so 
much  of  his  correspondence  has  been  preserved,  that  the 
whole  man  is  before  us.  His  character  is  indeed  a  curious 
study.  His  birth-place  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among 
three  nations.  The  English  pronounced  him  Irish.  The 
Irish,  not  being  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  having  hinn  for 
a  coxmtryman,  afl&rmed  that  he  was  bom  in  Scotland. 
Wherever  he  may  have  been  bom,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
where  he  was  bred :  for  his  phraseology  is  precisely  that  of 
the  Teagues,  who  were,  in  his  time,  favorite  characters  on 
our  stage.  He  called  himself  a  pneat  of  the  Established 
Church :  but  he  was  in  truth  only  a  deacon ;  and  his  dea- 
con's orders  he  had  obtained  by  producing  forged  certifi- 
cates of  his  learning  and  moral  character.  Long  before 
the  Bevolution  he  held  curacies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ; 
but  he  did  not  remain  many  days  in  any  spot.  He  was 
driven  from  one  place  by  the  scandal  which  was  the  eflfect 
of  his  lawless  amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place 
on  a  borrowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  He  set- 
tled in  a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy.  Some 
letters  which  he  -wrote  on  this  occasion  from  the  jail  of 
Cavan  have  been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his  wives, 
with  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she  alone  was 
the  object  of  his  love ;  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  inducing 
one  of  them  to  support  him  in  prison,  and  the  other  to  save 
his  life  by  forsweaiing  herself  at  the  assizes.  The  only 
specimens  which  remain  to  us  of  his  method  of  imparling 
religious  instruction  are  to  be  foimd  in  these  epistles.  Hie 
compares  himself  to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
who  had  been  guilty  both  of  adultery  and  murder.    He 
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declsreBfliatlieiepentt:  hepiayB&rihefoigifaiMBQftlie 
Almighty,  and  thai  entreats  hk  dear  honej,  for  GhiiatVi 
sake,  to  perjuie  herself  Having  uarowly  eao^ied  the 
gallows^  he  wandered  dnring  several  yean  about  Ireland 
and  England,  begging  ateal^  cheating^  penoiiatuiebforg* 
ing^  and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names,  in 
1884  he  was  epnvieted  at  Buy  of  having  firandnlendy 
ooontei&ited  Sanorof^s  sBgnatm^e,  and  was  aenteneed  to 
the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment  Erom  his  dungeon  he 
wrote  to  implore  the  FrimateVi  mercy.  The  letter  may 
still  be  read  with  all  the  original  bad  grammar  'and.  bad 
spelling.*  The  writer  acknowledged  his  gaiU^  and  wished 
^at  hiseyes  were  a  fountain  of  water,  declared  that  he 
should  never  know  peace  till  he  had  received  episcopal 
absolution,  and  professed  a  mortal  hi^r^  of  DisBentera  As 
aU  this  contrition  ^and  all  this  orthodoxy  produced  no  ef- 
fect^ the  penitent^  after  swearing  bitterly  to  be  revenged  on 
Bancroft  betook  himself  to  another  device.  The  Western , 
Insurrection  had  just  broken  out  The  magistzates  all  over 
the  country  were  but  too  ready  to  listen  to  any  accusation 
that  might  be  brought  against  Whigs  and  Non>conformista 
Young  declared  on  oath  that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  design 
had  been  formed  in  Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King  James, 
and  named  a  peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Presbyterian 
ministers,  as  parties  tp  the  plot  Some  of  the  accused  were 
brought  to  trial ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the  witness  box: 
but  the  story  which  he  told  was  proved  by  overwhelming 
evidence  to  be  false.  Soon  after  the  Itevolution  he  was  again 
convicted  of  forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time, 
and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there,  he  determined 
to  try  whether  he  should  be  more  fortunate  as  an  accuser 
of  Jacobites  than  he  had  been  an  accuser  of  Puritans.  He 
first  addressed  himself  to  Tillotson«  There  was  a  horrible 
plot  against  their  majesties,  a  plot  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  some 
of  the  first  men  in  England  were  concerned  in  it  Tillot- 
son,  though  he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath  which  he 

*  I  give  ono  short  sentence  as  a  specimen:  " 0  fie  that  ever  it  should  be 
said  that  a  clergyman  haye  committed  such  durty  actions  I" 
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had  taken  as  Privy  a  Counselor  made  it  his  duty  to  mention 
the  subject  to  William.  William,  after  his  fashion,  treated 
the  matter  very  lightly.  "  I  am  confident,"  he  said,  "  that 
this  is  a  villainy ;  and  I  will  have  nobody  disturbed  on 
such  groimds."  After  this  rebuff.  Young  remained  some 
time  quiet  But  when  William  was  on  the  Continent,  and 
when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  the  apprehension  of  a 
French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection,  a  false  ac- 
cuser might  hope  to  obtain  a  favorable  audience.  The 
mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was  well  known  to  the  tiimkeys 
of  twenty  jails,  was  not  likely  to  injure  any  body.  But 
Yoxmg  was  master  of  a  weapon  which  is,  of  all  weapons, 
the  most  formidable  to  innocence.  He  had  lived,  during 
some  years,  by  counterfeiting  hands,  and  had  at  length  at- 
tained such  consummate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  ex- 
perienced clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manuscript, 
could  scarcely,  aAer  the  most  minute  comparison,  discover 
any  difference  between  his  imitations  and  the  originals. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  papers  written 
by  men  of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffection.  Some 
autographs  he  had  stolen ;  and  some  he  had  obtained  by 
writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask  after  the  characters  of  ser- 
vants or  curates.  He  now  drew  up  a  paper  purporting  to 
be  an  Association  for  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king. 
This  document  set  forth  that  the  subscribers  boamd  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  God  to  take  arms  for  his  majesty, 
and  to  seize  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To 
the  Association  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marlborough, 
of  Combury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Sancrofl;,  and  of  Sprat,  Bishop 
of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  paper  into 
some  hiding-place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons  whose 
signatures  had  been  counterfeited.  As  Young  could  not 
quit  Newgate,  he  was  forced  to  employ  a  subordinate  agent 
for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch  named  Blackhead, 
who  had  formerly  been  convicted  of  perjury  and  sentenced 
to  have  his  ears  clipped.  The  selection  was  not  happy ; 
for  Blackhead  had  none  of  the  qualities  which  the  trade 
of  a  false  witness  requires  except  wickedness.    There  was 
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nothing  plausible  about  him.  His  voice  was  harsh. 
Treachery  was  written  in  all  the  lines  of  his  yellow  face. 
He  had  no  invention,  no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do 
little  more  than  repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by 
others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  repaired  to 
Sprat's  palace  at  Bromley,  introduced  hhnself  there  as  the 
confidential  servant  of  an  imaginary  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
deUvered  to  the  bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a  letter  ingen- 
iously manufactured  by  Youiig,  and  received,  with  the 
semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the  episcopal  benedic- 
tion. The  servants  made  the  stranger  welcome.  He  was 
taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their  master's  health,  and  en- 
treated them  to  let  him  see  the  house.  They  could  not 
venture  to  show  any  of  the  private  apartmenta  Black- 
head, therefore,  after  begging  importunately,  but  in  vain, 
to  be  suflfered  to  have  one  look  at  the  study,  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  dropping  the  Association  into  a  flower- 
pot which  stood  in  a  parlor  near  the  kitchen. 

Every  thing  having  been  thus  prepared.  Young  informed 
the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them  something  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  earn- 
estly begged  to  be  heard.  His  request  reached  them  on 
perhaps  the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious  month.  Tour- 
ville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  The  army  of  James  was 
embarking.  London  was  agitated  by  reports  about  the 
disaffection  of  the  naval  officers.  The  queen  was  deliber- 
ating whether  she  should  cashier  those  who  were  suspected, 
or  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal  to  their  honor  and  patriotism. 
At  such  a  moment  the  ministers  could  not  refuse  to  listen 
to  any  person  who  professed  himself  able  to  give  them 
valuable  information.  Young  and  his  accomplice  were 
brought  before  the  privy  council.  They  there  accused 
Marlborough,  Cornbury,  Salisbury,  Sancrofc,  and  Sprat  of 
high  treason.  These  great  men,  Young  said,  had  invited 
James  to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to  join  him. 
The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  un- 
dertaken to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would  inflame 
the  nation  against  the  government  of  King  William.     The 
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conspiratore  were  bound  together  by  a  written  instrument 
That  instrument,  signed  by  their  own  hands,  would  be 
found  at  Bromley  if  carefiil  search  was  made.  Young  par- 
ticularly requested  that  the  messengers  might  be  ordered 
to  examine  the  bishop's  flower-pots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story  was 
circumstantial;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marlbor- 
ough's dealings  with  Saint  Germains  were  well  known  to 
Caermarthen,  to  Nottingham  and  to  Sidney.  Combury 
was  a  tool,  of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son  of  a  non-ju- 
ror and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury  was  a  Papist. 
Sancrpft  had,  not  many  months  before,  been,  with  too 
much  show  of  reason,  suspected  of  inviting  the  French  to 
invade  England.  Of  all  the  accused  persons  Sprat  was 
the  most  unlikely  to  be  concerned  in  any  hazardous  de- 
sign. He  had  neither  enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Both 
his  ambition  and  his  party  spirit  had  always  been  effect- 
tially  kept  in  order  by  his  love  of  ease  and  lus  anxiety  for 
his  own  safety.  He  had  been  guilty  of  some  criminal 
compliances  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the  favorof  James, 
had  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  had  concurred  in  sev- 
eral iniquitous  decrees  pronounced  by  that  courts  ani  had, 
with  trembling  hands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there 
he  had  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
the  civil  and  reUgious  Constitution  of  England  would, 
speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary  means,  he  had 
resigned  the  powers  which  ho  had  during  two  years  exer 
cised  in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened  to  make  his 
peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in  the  Conven- 
tion voted  for  a  Regency:  but  he  had  taken  the  oaths 
without  hesitation :  he  had  bome  a  con^icuous  part  in  the 
coronation  of  the  new  sovereigns;  and  by  his  skillful  hand 
had  been  added  to  the  Form  of  Rf%fer  used  on  the  fifth  of 
November  those  sentences  in  which  the  Church  expresses 
her  gratitude  for  the  second  great  deliverance  wrought 
on  that  day.*  Such  a  man,  possessed  of  a  plentiful  in- 
come, of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  of  one  agreeable 
«  Gatob,  GoOectaiiea  CvkML 
IV.  P 
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house  among  the  ehns  of  Bromley,  and  of  another,  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster,  was  very  unlikely  to  run  the  risk 
of  martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  the  government.  For  the  feeling  which,  next 
to  solicitude  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose,  seems  to  have 
bad  the  greatest  influence  on  his  public  conduct,  was  bis 
dishke  of  the  Puritans;  a  dislike  which  sprang,  not  from 
bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism.  Their  austerity  was  a 
reproach  to  his  slothM  and  luxurious  life :  their  phrase- 
ology shocked  his  fastidious  taste;  and,  where. they  were 
concerned,  his  ordinary  good-nature  forsook  him.  Loath- 
ing the  non-conformists  as  he  did,  be  was  not  likely  to  he 
very  zealous  for  a  prince  whom  the  non-conformists  re- 
garded as  their  protector.  But  Sprat's  feults  afforded  am- 
ple security  that  he  would  never,  from  spleen  against  Will- 
iam, engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James.  .Why  Yoxmg 
should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous  part  in  an  enter- 
prise frdl  of  peril  to  a  man  singularly  pliajit^  cautious,  and 
self-indulgent,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send 
Marlborough  to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable of  all  the  accused  persons ;  and  that  he  had  held 
a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Germains  was  a  fact 
which,  whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not,  the  queen 
and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true.  One  of  the  clerks 
of  the  council  and  several  messengers  were  sent  down 
to  Bromley  with  a  warrant  from  Nottingham.  Sprat  was 
taken  into  custody.  All  the  apartments  in  which  it  could 
reasonably  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  hidden  an  im- 
portant document  were  searched,  the  library,  the  dining- 
room,  the  drawing-room,  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  adja- 
cent closets.  His  papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much 
good  prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse,  but 
no  treason.  The  messengers  pried  into  every  flower-pot 
that  they  could  find,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  to  look  into  the  room  in  which  Blackhead  had 
hidden  the  Association :  for  that  room  was  near  the  offices 
occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was  little  used  by  the  bishop 
and  his  family.     The  officers  returned  to  London  with 
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their  prisoner,  but  without  the  document  which,  if  it  had 
been  found,  might  have  been  fiital  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  "Westminster,  and  was 
suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All  his  book-cases  and 
drawers  were  examined ;  and  sentinels  were  posted  at  the 
door  of  his  bed-chamber,  but  with  strict  orders  to  behave 
civilly,  and  not  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the  Council. 
The  examination  was  conducted  by  Nottingham  with  great 
humanity  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop,  conscious  of  entire 
innocence,  behaved  with  temper  and  firmness.  He  made 
no  complaints.  ''I  submit,"  he  said,  ''to  the  necessities 
of  State  in  such  a  time  of  jealousy  tod  danger  as  this." 
He  was  asked  whetiier  he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for 
King  James,  whether  he  had  held  any  correspondence 
with  France,  whether  he  had  signed  any  treasonable  as- 
sociation, and  whether  he  knew  of  any  such  association. 
To  all  these  questions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in 
the  negative,  on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop. 
He  was*  taken  back  to  his  deanery.  He  remained  there 
in  easy  confinement  during  ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing 
tending  to  criminate  him  had  been  discovered,  was  suffered 
to  return  to  Bromley. 

Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a  new 
scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another  visit  to  Bromley,  and 
contrived  to  take  the  forged  Association  out  of  the  place 
in  which  he  had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  Young. 
One  of  Young's  two  wives  then  carried  it  to  the  secre- 
tary's office,  and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her  husband,  to 
explain  how  a  paper  of  such  importance  had  come  into 
her  hands.  But  it  was  not  now  so  easy  to  fiighten  the 
ministers  as  it  had  been  a  few  days  before.  The  battle  of 
La  Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all  apprehensions  of  invasion. 
Nottingham,  therefore,  instead  of  sending  down  a  warrant 
to  Bromley,  merely  wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  would  call  on 
him  at  Whitehall.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  accused  prelate  was  brought  &ce  to  face  with 
Blackhead  before  the  Council.  Then  the  truth  came  out 
&st.     The  bishop  remembered  the  villainous  look  and 
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voice  of  the  man  who  had  knelt  to  ask  the  episcopal 
blessing.  The  bishop's  secretary  confinned  his  nuuster's 
assertions.  The  &lse  witness  soon  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew  frightfully  livid. 
His  voice,  generally  loud  and  coarse,  sank  into  a  whisper. 
The  Privy  Counselors  saw  his  confusion,  and  cross-ex- 
amined him  sharply.  For  a  time  he  answered  their  ques- 
tions by  repeatedly  stammering  out  his  original  lie  in  the 
original  words.  At  last  he  found  that  he  had  no  way  of 
extricating  himself  but  by  owning  his  guilt  He  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  given  an  untrue  account  of  his  visit  to 
Bromley ;  and,  after  much  prevarication,  he  related  how 
he  had  hidden  the  Association,  and  how  he  had  removed 
it  from  its  hiding-place,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been 
set  on  by  Young. 

The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Young, 
with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  every  thing.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  flower-pots.  "  If  so,"  cried  Nottingham 
and  Sidney  together,  "  why  did  you  give  such  particular 
directions  that  the  flower-pots  at  Bromley  should  be 
searched?"  "I  never  gave  any  directions  about  the 
flower-pots,"  said  Young.  Then  the  whole  board  broke 
forth :  "  How  dare  you  say  so  ?  We  all  remember  it." 
Still  the  knave  stood  up  erect,  and  exclaimed,  with  an 
impudence  which  Gates  might  have  envied,  "  This  hiding 
is  all  a  trick  got  up  between  the  bishop  and  Blackhead. 
The  bishop  has  taken  Blackhead  off;  and  they  are  both 
trying  to  stifle  the  plot"  This  was  too  much.  There  was 
a  smile  and  a  lifting  np  of  hands  all  around  the  board. 
"Man,"  cried  Caermarthen,  "  wouldstthou  have  us  believe 
that  the  bishop  contrived  to  have  this  paper  put  where  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and 
where,  if  they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged  him  ?" 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The 
bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their  fair 
and  honorable  conduct,  took  his  leave  of  them.  In  the 
ante-chamber  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at  Young, 
while  Young  sat,  enduring  the  stare  with  the  serene  forti- 
tude of  a  man  who  had  looked  down  on  far  greater  multi- 
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tudes  from  half  the  pUlories  in  Engknd.  "  Young,"  said 
Sprat,  **your  conscience  must  tell  you  that  you  have 
cruelly  wronged  me.  For  your  own  sake  I  am  sorry  that 
you  persist  in  denying  what  your  associate  has  confessed." 
"  Confessed  1"  cried  Young;  "  no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet; 
and  that  you  shall  find  to  your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  impeachment,  my  lord.  When  Parliament  sits, 
you  shall  hear  more  of  me."  "  God  give  you  repentance," 
answered  the  bishop.  "  For,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in 
much  more  danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  im- 
peached."* 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable 
fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and 
Blackhead  had  done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That  he 
was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that  which 
they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the  government 
was  in  possession  of  moral  proofs  of  his  guilt,  is  now  cer- 
tain. But  his  cotemporaries  had  not,  as  we  have,  the 
evidence  of  his  perfidy  before  them.  They  knew  that  he 
had  been  accused  of  an  ofiense  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
that  perjury  and  forgery  had  been  employed  to  ruin  him, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  these  machinations,  he  had 
passed  some  weeks  in  the  Tower.  There  was  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  a  very  natural  confusion  between  his  disgrace 
and  his  imprisonment.  He  had  been  imprisoned  widiout 
sufficient  cause.  Might  it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  infor- 
mation, be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  had  been  dis- 
graced without  sufficient  cause  ?  It  was  certain  that  a  vile 
calumny,  destitute  of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to 
be  treated  as  a  crimiaal  in  May.  Was  it  not  probable, 
then,  that  calumny  might  have  deprived  him  of  his  mas- 
ter's favor  in  January  ? 

Young's  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  soon  as 
he  had  been  carried  back  from  Whitehall  to  Newgate,  he 
set  himself  to  construct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find  a  new  ao- 
comphce.    He  addressed  himselif  to  a  man  named  Holland, 

*  My  account  of  this  plot  is  chiefly  taken  from  Sprat*s  Relation  of  the 
late  Wicked  Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and  Robert  Young,  ie91 
There  are  very  few  better  narratives  in  the  language. 
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who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty.  Never,  said 
Young,  was  there  such  a  golden  opportunity.  A  bold, 
shrewd  fellow  might  easily  earn  five  hundred  pounds.  To 
'Holland  five  hundred  pounds  seemed  fabulous  wealth. 
What,  he  asked,  was  he  to  do  for  it?  Nothing,  he  was 
told,  but  to  speak  the  truth,  that  was  to  say,  substantial 
truth,  a  little  disguised  and  colored.  There  really  was  a 
plot;  and  this  would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  had 
not  been  bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it  necessary 
to  call  in  the  help  of  fiction.  "  Ton  must  swear  that  you 
and  I  were  in  a  back  room  up  stairs  at  the  Lobster  in 
Southwark.  Some  men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They 
gave  a  pass-word  before  they  were  admitted.  They  were 
all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the  Association 
in  our  presence.  Then  they  paid  each  his  shilling  and 
went  away.  And  you  must  be  ready  to  identify  my  Lord 
Marlborough  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  two  of  these 
men."  "  How  can  I  identify  them  ?"  said  Holland.  "  I 
never  saw  them."  "  You  must  contrive  to  see  them,"  an- 
swered the  tempter,  "as  soon  as  you  can.  The  bishop  will 
be  at  the  Abbey.  Any  body  about  the  court  will  point 
out  my  Lord  Marlborough."  Holland  immediately  went 
to  Whitehall,  and  repeated  this  conversation  to  Notting- 
ham. The  unlucky  imitator  of  Gates  was  prosecuted,  by 
order  of  the  government,  for  perjury,  subornation  of  per- 
jury, and  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  was 
again  set  in  the  pillory,  and  imderwent,  in  addition  to  the 
exposure,  about  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelting  as  had 
seldom  been  known.*  After  his  pimishment,  he  was,  dur- 
ing some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  pilferers,  ring-droppers, 
and  sharpers  who  infested  the  capital.  At  length,  in  the 
year  1700,  he  emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  excited  a 
momentary  interest.  The  newspapers  announced  that  Rob- 
ert Young,  clerk,  once  so  famous,  had  been  taken  up  for 
coining,  then  that  he  had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  the 
dead  warrant  had  come  down,  and  finally  that  the  rever- 
end gentleman  had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  had  greatly 
edified  a  large  assembly  of  spectators  by  Lis  penitence. f 

*  Baden  to  the  States-General,  Feb.  {J,  1693. 

t  Postman,  AprillS,  and  20, 1700  ;  Postboy,  April  18 ;  Flying  Post,  April  20. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

While  Eni^d  was  ajgltated,  first  by  the  dread  of  an 
invasion,  and  then  by  joy  at  the  deliverance  wrought  for 
her  by  the  valor  of  her  seamen,  important  events  were  tak- 
ing place  on  the  Continent  On  the  sixth  of  March  the 
king  had  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and  had  proceeded  to  make 
his  arrangements  for  the  approaching  campaign.* 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy.  The 
coahtion  oi  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief  had, 
during  some  months,  been  in  constant  danger  of  dissolu- 
tion. By  what  strenuous  exertions,  by  what  ingenious  ex- 
pedients, by  what  blandishments,  by  what  bribes,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  his  allies  firom  throwing  themselves, 
one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  can  be  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  fullest  and  most  authentic  record  of  the  la- 
bors and  sacrifices  by  which' he  kept  together,  during  eight 
years,  a  crowd  of  faint-hearted  and  treacherous  potentates, 
neghgent  of  the  common  interest,  and  jealous  of  each  other, 
is  to  be  found  in  his  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  In 
that  correspondence,  William  is  all  himself.  He  had,  in 
the  course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts 
for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified ;  and,  in  those 
parts,  his  success  was  imperfect.  As  Sovereign  of  England, 
he  showed  abilities  and  virtues  which  entitle  him  to  honor- 
able mention  in  history :  but  his  deficiencies  were  great 
He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us,  cold,  reserved, 
never  in  good  spirits,  neVer  at  his  ease.  His  kingdom  was 
a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces  were  prisons.  He  was 
always  counting  the  days  which  must  elapse  before  he 
should  again  see  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  dipped*  trees, 
the  wings  of  the  innumerable  wind-mills,  the  nests  of  the 
storks  on  the  tall  gables,  and  the  long  lines  of  painted  vil- 
las reflected  in  the  sleeping  canals.  He  took  no  pains  to 
hide  the  preference  which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for 
his  early  fidends ;  and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great 
services  to  our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts.  As 

*  London  Gazette,  Uarch  14, 160i 
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a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rare  courage  and 
capacity :  bat,  fix>ni  whatever  cause,  he  was,  as  a  tactician, 
inferior  to  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  who,  in  general 
powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to  hinu  '  The  business 
for  which  he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  was  diplomacy,  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  has  ever  had  a  superior  in  the  art  of  conducting  those 
groat  negotiations  on  which  the  welfiure  of  the  commonwealth 
of  nations  depends.  His  skill  in  this  department  of  pol- 
itics was  never  more  severely  tasked  or  more  signally 
proved  than  during  the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  earlier 
part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen  and 
menacing  demeanor  of  the  Northern  powers.  Denmark 
and  Sweden  had  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to  join  the 
coalition :  but  they  had  early  become  cold,  and  were  last 
becoming  hostile.  From  France  they  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  probable  that 
her  armies  would  cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets  would 
force  a  passage  through  the  Sound.  ,But  the  naval 
strength  of  England  and  Holland  imited  might  well  excite 
apprehension  at  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  Soon  arose 
vexatious  questions  of  maritime  right,  questions  such  as, 
in  almost  every  extensive  war  of  modern  times,  have 
arisen  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The  Scandma- 
vian  princes  complained  that  the  legitimate  trade  between 
the  Baltic  and  France  was  tyrannically  interrupted. 
Though  they  had  not  in  general  been  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  each  other,  they  began  to  draw  close  together, 
intngued  at  every  petty  German  court,  and  tried  to  form 
what  William  called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The  King 
of  Sweden,  who,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to 
send  three  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  the  Empire, 
sent,  instead  of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would 
make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get.*  The 
King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great  number  of  Dutch  mer- 
chant ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein  an  army  which 

♦  Tho  Swedes  camo,  it  is  true,  but  not  till  the  campaign  was  over.  Lon- 
don Gazette,  Sept.  10,  1691. 
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cauaed  no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbors.  "  I  fear," 
William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of  deep  dejection,  to  Heinsius, 
^'  I  fear  that  the  object  of  this  Third  Party  is  a  peace 
which  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of  Europe.  The 
day  will  come  when  Sweden-  and  her  confederates  will 
know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they  have  committed. 
They  are  farther,  no  doubt,  than  we  from  the  danger; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  thus  bent  on  working 
our  ruin  and  their  own.  That  France  will  now  consent  to 
reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  it  were  better 
to  fidl  sword  in  hand  than  to  submit  to  whatever  she  may 
dictate."* 

While  the  king  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Northern  powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear  in  a 
very  different  quarter.  It  had,  from  the  first,  been  no 
easy  matter  to  induce  sovereigns  who  hated,  and  who,  in 
their  own  dominions,  persecuted  the  Protestant  religion,  to 
countenance  the  revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion 
from  a  great  peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the 
authority  of  the  Vatican  had  overcome  their  scruples.  In- 
nocent the  Eleventh  and  Ale^nder  the  Eighth  had  re- 
garded William  with  ill-concealed  partiality.  He  was  not> 
indeed,  their  friend ;  but  he  was  their  enemy's  enemy ;  and 
James  had  been,  and,  if  restored,  must  again  be,  their 
enemy's  vassal.  To  the  heretic  nephew,  therefore,  they 
gave  their  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox  uncle  only 
compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alexander  the 
Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne  little  more  than 
fifteen  months.  His  successor,  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who 
took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth,  was  impatient  to 
be  reconciled  to  Lewis.  Lewis  was  now  sensible  that  he 
had  committed  a  great  error  when  he  had  roused  against 
himself  at  once  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  and  the  spirit 
of  Popery.  He  permitted  the  French  bishops  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Holy  See.  The  dispute,  which  had,  at 
one  time,  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  great  Gallican  schism, 
was  accommodated ;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  influence  of  the  head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted 

f  William  to  HeiDsius,  March  }},  1692. 
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for  the  purpose  of  severing  the  ties  which  bound  so  many 
Catholic  princes  to  the  Galvinist  who  had  usurped  the 
British  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Party  on  one 
side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dissolve, 
was  in  no  small  danger  of  falling  to  pieces  from  mere  rot- 
tennesa  Two  of  the  allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were 
hearty  in  the  common  cause  :  England,  drawing  after  her 
the  other  British  kingdoms ;  and  Holland,  drawing  after 
her  the  other  Batavian  commonwealths.  England  and 
Holland  were  indeed  torn  by  internal  factions,  and  were 
separated  from  each  other  by  mutual  jealousies  and  antip- 
athies: but  both  were  ftilly  resolved  not  to  submit  to 
French  domination;  and  both  were  ready  to  bear  their 
share,  and  more  thati  their  share,  of  the  charges  of  the 
contest.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy  were 
not  nations,  but  men,  an  emperor,  a  king,  electors,  dukes ; 
and  of  these  men  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  whole 
soul  was  in  the  struggle,  scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang 
back,  who  did  not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  ftdfiU 
his  engagements,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  defend 
his  own  rights  and  interests  against  the  common  enemy. 
But  the  war  was  the  war  of  the  people  of  England  and  of 
the  people  of  Holland.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens 
which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne  by 
either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year.  When 
Wilham  said  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in  hand  than 
humble  himself  before  France,  he  expressed  what  was  felt, 
not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  two  great  communities  of 
which  he  was  the  first  magistrate.  With  those  two  com- 
munities, unhappily,  other  states  had  little  sympathy. 
Indeed,  those  two  communities  were  regarded  by  other 
states  as  rich,  plain-dealing,  generous  dupes  are  regarded 
by  needy  sharpers.  England  and  Holland  were  wealthy ; 
and  they  were  zealous.  Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity 
of  the  whole  alliance ;  and  to  that  wealth  their  zeal  was 
the  key.  They  were  persecuted  with  sordid  importunity 
by  all  their  confederates,  from  Caesar,  who,  in  the  pride  of 
his  solitary  dignity,  would  not  honor  Kin^]^  William  witli 
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the  title  of  majesty,  down  to  the  smallest  margrave  who 
could  see  his  whole  principality  from  the  cracked  windows 
of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and  Holland 
furnished  much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war  by 
land,  and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the  war  by 
sea.  They  were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious  mendi- 
cants, some  rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  indefatigable 
and  insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping  to  them  annu- 
ally with  a  lamentable  story  about  his  distresses.  A  more 
sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  join  the  Third  Party,  and  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  France,  if  his  demands  were  not 
granted.  Every  sovereign,  too,  had  his  ministers  and  favor- 
ites; and  these  ministers  and  favorites  were  perpetually 
hinting  that  France  wais  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching 
their  masters  firom  the  coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  pru- 
dent in  England  and  HoUand  to  outbid  France. 

Tet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
allied,  courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrassment 
caused  by  their  ambition  and  their  pride.  This  prince  had 
set  his  heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a  title  or  a  cross, 
and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common  cause  till  his  wishes 
were  accomplished.  That  prince  chose  to  £uicy  that  he 
had  been  slighted,  and  would  not  stir  till  reparation  had 
been  made  to  him.  The  I>uke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
would  not  furnish  a  battalion  for  the  defense  of  Germany 
maless  he  was  made  an  elector.*  The  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg declared  that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France :  but  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to 
be  employed  in  the  defense  of  the  Spanisl\  Netherlands^ 
He  was  -veiling  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war :  but  it  must 
be  in  his  own  way :  he  must  have  the  command  of  a  dis- 
tinct army ;  and  he  must  be  stationed  between  the  Bhine 
and  the  Meuscf  The  Elector  of  Saxony  complained  that 
bad  winter-quarters  had  been  assigned  to  his  troops :  he^ 
therefore  recalled  them  just  when  they  should  have  been 

*  Waiiam  to  Heinatui,  Feb.  A,  1692. 
t  William  to  Heinaiufl^  Jan.  ^,  1692. 
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preparing  to  take  the  field,  but  very  coolly  o£Ebied  to  send 
ibtm  back  if  England  and  Holland  would  give  him  four 
hundred  thousand  rix-doUars.* 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two  chie& 
of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at  this 
conjuncture,  all  their  strength  against  tiie  riyal  House  of 
Bourbon.  Unfortunately,  they  could  not  be  induced  to 
exert  themselves  vigorously  even,  for  their  own  preserva- 
tion. They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French 
out  of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lend  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Thej  seemed  to  think  it  the  business  of  England  and  Hol- 
land to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  to  prevent  the 
armies  of  Lewis  &om  overflowing  Lombardy.  To  the 
emperor,  indeed,  the  war  against  France  was  a  secondary 
object.  His  first  object  was  the  war  against  Turkey.  He 
was  dull  and  bigoted.  His  mind  misgave  him  that  the 
war  against  France  was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  the  war  against  Toileey  was  a  cru- 
sade. His  recent  campaign  on  the  Danube  had  been  suc- 
oessfiil.  Ho  might  easily  have  concluded  an  honorable 
peace  with  the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward. 
But  be  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his 
hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Infidela  Vis- 
ions of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople  and  of  a  Te 
Deum  in  St.  Sophia's  had  risen  in  his  brain.  He  not  only 
employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  have 
defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered  Loraine  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  that  England  and  Holland  were  bound  to 
reward  him  largely  for  neglecting  their  interests  and  pur- 
suing his  own.t 

Spain  already  was  what  she  continued  to  be  down  to  our 
own  time.  Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered  over  the 
land  and  the  ocean,  over  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  of 
the  Spain  which  had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years, 
led  captive  a  Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a  Sovereign  of 
Mexico  and  a  Sovereign  of  Peru,  of  the  Spain  which  had 

•  William  to  Heinsius,  Jan.  ^J,  1692. 

f  Burnet,  ii.  82,  83 ;  Correspondenco  of  William  and  Heinsius,  passim. 
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sent  an  army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a 
mighty  fleet  to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an 
arrogance  which  had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but 
which  could  now  excite  only  derision.  In  extent,  indeed, 
the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  king  exceeded  those  of  Borne 
when  Bome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  But  the  huge 
mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could  be  insulted  or  de- 
spoiled with  impunity.  The  whole  administration,  military 
and  naval,  financial  and  colonial,  was  utterly  disorganized, 
Charles  was  a  fit  representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally,  sunk  in  ignorance^ 
listlessness,  and  superstition,  yet  swoUen  with  a  notion  of 
his  own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and  to  resent  af- 
fironts.  So  wretched  had  his  education  been,  that,  when  he 
was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most  important  fortress 
in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether  Mons  was  in  England.* 
Among  the  ministers  who  were  raised  up  and  pulled  down 
by  his  sickly  caprice,  was  none  capable  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  tba  distempers  of  the  State.  In  truth,  to  brace 
anew  the  nerves  of  that  paralyzed  body  would  have  been 
a  hard  task  even  forXixnenea.  No  servant  of  the  Spanish 
Crown  occupied  a  more  importaxit  post,  and  none  was  more 
unfit  for  an  important  post,  than  the  Marquess  of  Gasta- 
naga.  He  was  Govemor  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  the 
Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate  of  Christen- 
dom would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged  his  trust  m 
every  public  trust  was  then  disc^barged  in  every  part  of 
that  vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was  boastfully  said  that 
the  sun  never  set.  Fertile  and  rich  as  was  tiie  country 
which  he  ruled,  he  threw  on  England  and  Holland  the 
whole  charge  of  defending  it  He  expected  that  arms, 
ammunition,  wagons,  provisions,  every  thing,  would  be 
furnished  by  the  heretics.  It  had  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  was  his  business,  and  not  theirs,  to  put  Mons  in  a 
condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  public  voice  loudly  ac- 
cused him  of  having  sold  that  cdebrated  stronghold  to 
France.    But  it  is  probable  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing 
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worse  than  the  haughty  apathy  and  slu^ishness  character- 
istic of  his  nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  William 
was  the  head.  There  were  moments  when  he  felt  himself 
overwhelmed,  when  his  spirits  sank^  when  his  patience  was 
wearied  out,  and  when  his  constitutional  irritability  broke 
forth.  "  I  can  not,"  he  wrote,  "  oflfer  a  suggestion  without 
being  met  by  a  demand  for  a  subsidy."*  "  I  have  refused 
point-blank,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had 
been  importuned  for  money :  "  it  is  impossible  tiiat  the 
States-General  and  England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the 
army  on  the  Ehine,  of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the 
whole  defense  of  Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense 
cost  of  the  naval  war.  K  our  allies  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  bet- 
ter."! But,  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and  ill- 
humor,  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and  put  a 
strong  curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  &lse,  selfish,  as 
too  many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only  by  their 
help  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had  firom  his  youth 
up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they  abandoned  him, 
France  would  be  dominant  without  a  rival  in  Europe. 
Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  punished,  he  would  not,  to 
punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the  subjugation  of  the  whole 
civihzed  world.  He  set  himself,  therefore,  to  surmount 
some  difficulties  and  to  evade  others.  The  Scandinavian 
powers  he  conciliated  by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and 
not  without  a  hard  internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime 
rights.:]:  At  Eome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exer- 
cised, balanced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James 
found  that  they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except  In- 
nocent ;  and  Innocent,  whose  nature  was  gentle  and  ir- 
resolute, shrank  from  taking  a  course  directly  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  In  private 
conversations  with  Jacobite  agents  he  declared  himself  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart:  but  in  his 

*  William  to  Heinsius,  "';*^^,  1691. 

t  lb.,  Jan.  \l  1692. 

t  His  letters  to  Heinsiua  are  full  of  this  subject. 
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public  acts  he  observed  a  strict  neutrality.  He  sent  twenty 
thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Gtermams :  but  he  excused  him- 
self to  the  enemies  of  France  by  protesting  that  this  was 
not  a  subsidy  for  any  political  purpose,  but  merely  an  alms 
to  be  distributed  among  poor  British  Catholics.  He  per- 
mitted prayers  for  the  good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English 
College  at  Bome :  but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers  should 
be  drawn  up  in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be 
mentioned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  House 
of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured  him  to  take  a  more  decided 
course.  "Grod  knows,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion, 
'*  that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  restore  the  King 
of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If  I  stir,  I  am  told  that 
I  am  fikvoring  the  Fren(di,  and  helping  them  to  set  up  an 
xmiversal  monarchy.  I  am  not  like  the  old  popes.  Engs 
will  not  listen  to  me  as  they  listened  to  my  predecessors. 
There  is  no  re^gion  now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly 
policy.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us 
all.  He  has  got  such  a  hold  on  the  emperor  and  on  the 
King  of  Spain  that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him. 
God  help  us !  He  alone  can  help  us."  And,  as  the  old 
man  spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony 
of  impotent  grief  and  indignation.* 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy  task, 
but  it  was  accomplished.  Money  was  distributed  among 
them,  much  less,  indeed,  than  they  asked,  but  much  more 
than  they  had  any  decent  pretense  for  asking.  With  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was  made.  He  had,  to- 
gether with  a  strong  appetite  for  subsidies,  a  great  desire 
to  be  a  member  of  the  most  select  and  illustrious  orders 
of  knighthood.  It  seems  that,  instead  of  the  four  him- 
dred  thousand  rix-dollars  which  he  had  demanded,  he 
consented  to  accept  one  hundred  thousand  and  the  Garter.f 
His  prime  minister,  Schoening,  the  most  covetous  and  per- 

o  Sco  tho  Letters  from  Home  among  the  Naime  Papers.  Those  in  1693 
are  from  Lytcott ;  those  in  1693  from  Cardinal  Howard ;  those  in  1694  from 
Bishop  Ellis ;  those  in  1695  from  Lord  Perth.    They  all  tell  the  same  story, 

f  William's  correspondence  with  Heinsius;  London  Gazette,  Feh.  4, 
1691.      In    a    pasquinade   published    in  1693,  and  entitled  *'Lft  Foire 
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fidiom of  iMnkind,  iras  aeeared  by  >  pcpaiafc* ■  Sloriiie 
Duke  of  BnuiBwiok  Imnenboig^  WS&un^  noit  wiflMiot  dif^ 
floolty,  proouied  tba  bngdennd  title  of  iSteeior  of  Hano- 
TK  Bj  flooh  ineaiifl  an  then^  iho  ImmImi  wbkh  had 
dmiiBd ihacoriitidtt^wa»»afcaiihny  Ait  H q>- 

pc&red  d^ff^T^HHWv^^K  nw^  to  lua  oDoniy* 

William  had  complained  bittflriby  to  Ae  Spttdah  gpmnr 
ment  of  the  incapacity  and  iilBrtDaBB^oC  Qartaimgi'  3Sie 
Spanish  govcrDmeat^  helpless  and  diMMjf  aa  it  mm^  oonld 
not  be  altogether  insensible  to  tibe  daogni  wluck  ihnafe* 
ened  Flanders  and  Brabant  Onatanagi  vaa  leoaUad; 
and  WilliMQ  was  invited  to  tafoa  i^on  hinuHlf  the  gofctll- 
montof  theLovrCSoaafiieB^  wiiii  powan  aotkai  tiianie* 
gaL  Philip  the  Seoc»d  irould  not  eanfyhsva  faaUofed 
thal^  viUiin  a  oentnxy  after  hia  death,  hia  graa^graadaoii 
wodd  implore  the  gieat^pnoidaim of  WiOifaa  die. Silent 
to  ezerdae  the  authority  of  a  aoYoreign  at  BraaBekt 

The  oflfer  iras  in  one  aenae  tempting :  bat  Williain  waa 
too  wise  to  accept  it  Heknewihatlhepopnlationdfthe 
Spaniah  Ketherlanda  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Chuioh 
of  Borne.  Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler  was  certaia  to 
be  regarded  with  anspicion  by  the  dergy  and  people  of 
those  countries.  Already  Gbtstanaga,  mortified  by  his  dis- 
grace^ had  written  to  inform  the  Court  of  Home  that 
changes  were  in  contemplation  which  wonid  make  Ghent 
and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as  Amsterdam  and  London4 
It  had,  doubtless,  also  occurred  to  William  that  i^  by  goy- 
eming  mildly  and  justly,  and  by  showing  a  decent  respect 
for  the  ceremonies  and  the  ministers  of  the  Boman  Gath- 

d'AuBbourg,  Ballet  AD^gorique/*  the  Elector  of  Saxony  ia  mtroduoed 
aaying: 

"Moy,  je  dinj  naiyement^ 
QaHme  jartidra  d'Angletene 
Feroit  tout  mon  empreesemeDt; 
£t  je  ne  vois  rien  sor  la  terre 
Oik  je  trouve  plus  d'agr^ent" 
*  WillUm'a  correspondenoe  with  HeiD8iii&    There  is  a  ooriooB  •oooont 
of  Schoening  in  the  Memoire  of  GoQUt  Dohnai 
t  Burnet,  iL  84. 
t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
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olic  religion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confix 
dence  of  the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against 
himself  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  by 
experience  what  it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly  at- 
tached to  two  different  churches.  A  large  party  among 
the  Episcopalians  of  England  could  not  forgive  him  for 
having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
poUty  in  Scotland.  A  large  party  among  the  Fredbyteri- 
ans  of  Scotland  blamed  him  for  maintaining  the  episcopal 
polity  in  England.  If  he  now  took  under  his  protection 
masses,  processions,  graven  images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and, 
worst  of  all,  Jesuit  pulpits,  Jesuit  confessionals,  and  Jesuit 
colleges,  what  could  he  expect  but  that  England  and  Scot- 
land would  join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He  therefore 
Infused  to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  proposed  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the  emperor, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  potentates  of 
Germany.  He  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious  of  mili- 
tary distinction.  The  Spanish  Court  was  willing  to  appoint 
him,  and  he  was  deisirous  to  be  appointed ;  but  much  delay 
was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty.  The  elector  thought 
it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what  he  wished  to  have.  The 
formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Catholic  king  to  give  what  had  not  been 
asked.  Mediation  was  necessary,  and  was  at  last  success- 
ful. But  much  time  was  lost;  and  the  spring  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  new  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  en- 
tered on  his  functions.* 

William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by  no 
entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he  prevail  on  his  allies  to  be 
early  in  the  field.  They  ought  to  have  profited  by  the 
severe  lesson  which  had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding 


*  Monthlj  Merouries  of  January  and  April,  1693 ;  Bomet,  iL  84.  In  the 
Burnet  MS.  HarL  6684,  is  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When 
the  MS.  was  written,  he  was  allied  with  England  against  France.  In  the 
History,  which  was  prepared  for  publication  when  he  was  allied  with  Ennoe 
against  England,  the  eulogy  is  omitted. 
IV.  Q 
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year.  But  again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering ;  and  again,  he  who  singly 
widded  the  whole  power  of  France  was  fonnd,  as  his 
haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a  match  for  a  multitude 
of  adversaries.*  His  enemies,  while  still  unready,  learned 
with  dismay,  that  he  had  taken  the  field  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion  had  that  gallant 
aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splendor  in  his  train.  A 
single  circumstance  may  suffice  to  give  a  notion  of  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  his  camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of 
hishousehold  rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  striplingof  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterward  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  inestimable  me- 
moirs which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  many  lands  and  of  many  generations,  the  vivid 
picture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed  away.  Though 
the  boy's  family  was  at  that  time  very  hard  pressed  for 
money,  he  traveled  with  thirty*five  horses  and  sumpter 
mules.  The  princesses  of  the  blood,  each  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  Ugh-bom  and  graceful  ladies,  accompanied 
the  king ;  and  the  smiles  of  so  many  charming  women  in- 
spired the  throng  of  vain  and  voluptuous  but  high-spirited 
gentlemen,  with  more  than  common  courage.  In  the 
brilliant  crowd  which  surrounded  the  French  Augustus 
appeared  the  French  Virgil,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the 
melodious  Racine.  He  had,  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
vailing fashion,  become  devout,  had  given  up  "vvTiting  for 
the  theater;  and,  having  determined  to  apply  himself 
vigorously  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belonged 
to  him  as  historiographer  of  France,  he  now  came  to  see  the 
great  events  which  it  was  his  office  to  record.f  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with 
the  most  magnificent  review  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
modem  Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the 
finest  troops  in  the  world  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight 

♦  "  Nee  plaribos  impar." 

f  Memoircs  do  Saint  Simon ;  Dangcau ;  Racine's  Letters,  and  Narrative 
entitled  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  au  Siege  do  Namur ;  Monthly  Mercury, 
May,  1G92. 
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miles  long.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  army 
had  ever  been  brought  .together  under  the  Soman  eagles. 
The  show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over 
when  the  long  sunimer  day  closed.  Bacine  left  the 
ground,  astonished,  deafened,  dazzled,  and  tired  to  death. 
In  a  private  letter  he  ventured  to  give  utterance  to  an 
amiable  wish  which  he  probably  took  good  care  not  to 
whisper  in  the  courtly  circle :  '^  Would  to  heaven  that  all 
these  poor  fellows  were  in  their  cottages  again  with  their 
wives  and  their  little  ones  1"* 

After  this  superb  pageant,  Lewis  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  attacking  Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under  the 
walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand men.  Twenty  thousand  peasants,  pressed  in  those 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied,  were 
compelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty 
thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road  be- 
tween Namur  and  Brussels,  and  was  prepared  to  give  bat- 
tle to  any  force  which  might  attempt  to  raise  the  siege^f 
This  partition  of  duties  e:^^ted  no  surprise.  It  had  long 
been  known  that  the  great  monarch  loved  sieges,  and  that 
he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed  to  think  that  the 
real  test  of  military  skill  was  a  siege.  The  event  of  an 
encounter  between  two  armies  on  an  open  plain  was,  in 
his  opinion,  often  determined  by  chance ;  but  only  science 
could  prevail  against  ravelins  and  bastions  which  science 
had  constructed.  His  detractors  sneeringly  pronotmced  it 
fortunate  that  the  department  of  the  military  art  which 
his  majesty  considered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it 
was  seldom  necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a 
life  invaluable  to  his  people. 

Namui,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  town  lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no  strength  except 
what  was  derived  from  art  But  art  and  nature  had  com- 
bined to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  from  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundless  expanse 

*  H^moires  de  Saint  Simon;  Badiie  to  Boflean,  ICaj  21, 1692. 
t  Montblj  Mercuiy  for  June ;  William  to  Heiiiaiu8»  ^J^  1692. 
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bf  corn-fields,  woods,  and  meadows,  watered  by  two  fine 
rivers.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  re- 
gion were  proud  of  their  impregnable  castle.  Their  boast 
was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had  devastated  tbe 
Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valor  been  able  to  penetrate 
those  walls.  The  neighboring  fastnesses,  &med  through- 
out the  world  for  their  strength,  Antwerp  and  Ostend, 
Ypres,  Lisle  and  Toumay,  Mons  and  Valenciennes,  Cam- 
bray  and  Charleroi,  Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened 
their  gates  to  conquerors;  but  never  once  had  the  flag 
been  pulled  down  &om  the  battlements  of  Namur.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  tlie  interest  of  the  siege,  the 
two  great  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  were  opposed 
to  each  other.  Vauban  had,  during  many  years,  been  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  engineers ;  but  a  formidable  rival 
had  lately  arisen,  Menno,  Baron  of  Cohom,  the  ablest 
ojficer  in  the  service  of  the  States-Gteneral.  The  defenses 
of  Namur  had  been  recently  strengthened  and  repaired 
under  Cohom's  superintendence ;  and  he  was  now  within 
the  walls.  Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of  Lewis.  It  might 
therefore  be  expected  that  both  the  attack  and  the  defense 
would  be  conducted  with  consummate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled :  but  it 
was  too  late.*  William  hastened  toward  Namur.  He 
menaced  the  French  works,  first  fi:om  the  west,  then  from 
the  north,  then  from  the  east.  But  between  him  and  the 
lines  of  circimivallation  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg,  turn- 
ing as  he  turned,  and  always  so  strongly  posted  that  to 
attack  it  would  have  been  the  hight  of  imprudence. 
Meanwhile  the  besiegers,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Vauban 
and  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lewis,  made  rapid  prog- 
ress. There  were  indeed,  many  difficulties  to  be  surmount- 
ed and  many  hardships  to  be  endured.  The  weather  was 
stormy ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Medard,  who  holds  in  the  French  calendar  the  same  in- 
auspicious place  which  in  our  calendar  belongs  to  Saint 
Swithin,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Sambre  rose  and 
covered  many  square  miles  on  which  the  harvest  was 

o  WiUiam  to  Heinsius,  y^'^,  1692. 
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green.  The  Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the 
Meuse.  All  the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches 
were  so  deep  in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of 
three  days  to  move  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another. 
The  six  thousand  wagons  which  had  accompanied  the 
French  army  were  useless.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpow- 
der, bullets,  corn,  hay,  should  be  carried  fipom  place  to 
place  on  the  backs  of  the  war-horses.  Nothing  but  the 
authority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
maintained  order  and  inspired  cheerftdness.  His  soldiers, 
in  truth,  showed  much  more  reverence  for  him  than  for 
what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They  cursed  Saint 
Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned  every  image  of  him 
that  could  be  found.  But  for  their  king,  there  was  nothing 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  do  and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  they  constantly  gained  ground.  Cohom  was  se- 
verely wounded  while  defending  with  desperate  resolution 
a  fort  which  he  had  himself  constructed,  and  of  which  he 
was  proud.  His  place  could  "not  be  supplied.  The  governor 
was  a  feeble  man,  whom  Gastanaga  had  appointed,  and 
whom  William  had  recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  remove.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The 
town  surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the 
citadel  about  three  weeks  later.* 

The  history  of  the  fiiU  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mons  in  1691. 
Both  in  1691  and  in  1692,  Lewis,  the  sole  and  absolute 
master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  was  able  to  open 
the  campaign,  before  William,  the  captain  of  a  coalition, 
had  brought  together  his  dispersed  forces.  In  both  years 
the  advantage  of  having  the  first  move  decided  the 
event  of  the  game.  At  Namur,  as  at  Mons,  Lewis, 
assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege:  Luxemburg 
covered  it :  William  vainly  tried  to  raise  it,  and,  with  deep 

*  Monthly  Mercuries  of  June  and  July,  1692;  London  Gazettes  of  June; 
Gazette  de  Paris;   M^moires   de   Saint  Simon;  Journal   de   Dangeau; 

William  to  Heinsius,  ^J^,  June  ,^,  June  {\;  Vernon's  Letters  to  Colt, 
printed  in  Tindal's  History ;  Racine's  Narratiye,  and  Letters  to  Bofleau  of 
June  16  and  24. 
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mortiflDation,  aadsted  mi  a  q)^ototor  at  the  vietoiy  of  bk 
euoiaBy. 

Lt  one  xeq)ect^  howevBTi  the  &le  of  the  two  jRirtioaBeii 
was  TBxy  diflbrant  Modb  waa  ddiTered  up  by  its  ow*!!  m- 
Iiabitluila.  Kamixr  nught  perhapa  have  been  aaved  if  the 
gaitiabn  had  been  as  BuHoxm  and  determined  as  the  popular 
tion.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place^  so  long  sotgeot  to  a 
Ibragn  rale,  there  was  found  a  patriotism  resembling  Aat. 
of  the  little  Oieekoommon  wealths.  Theie  is  no  reason  to 
belierTe  thai  the  borghera  cared  about  the  balance  of  power, 
or  had  any  preference  for  James  or  for  William,  for  the 
Most  Ghxistian  King  or  for  the  Most  Catholic  King.  Bnt 
every  dtisen  considered  his  own  honor  as  bound  up  with 
the  honor  of  the  maiden  fortress.  It  is  tme  tiiat  the 
Erenbh  did  not  abuse  theur  yiotory.  No  outrage  was  com- 
mittad:  the  privil^es  of  the  municipality  were  reifpected: 
tba  magistrates  were  not  changed.  Yet  the  people  could 
not  see  a  conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconqueved  castle 
without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even  the  barefooted 
Carmelites,  who  had  renounced  all  pleasures,  all  property, 
all  society,  all  domestic  affection,  whose  days  were  all  fast- 
days,  who  passed  month  after  montb  without  uttering  a 
word,  were  strangely  moved.  It  was  in  vain  that  Lewis 
attempted  to  soothe  them  by  marks  of  respect  and  by  mu- 
nificent bounty.  Whenever  they  met  a  French  uniform 
they  turned  their  heads  away  with  a  look  that  showed  that 
a  I^e  of  prayer,  of  abstinence,  and  of  silence,  had  left  one 
earthly  feeling  still  imsubdued.* 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance  of 
Lewis  reached  the  highest  point  He  had  achieved  the 
last  and  the  most  splendid  military  exploit  of  his  life.  His 
confederated  foes,  English,  Dutch,  and  German,  had,  in 
their  own  despite,  swelled  his  triumph,  and  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  glory  which  made  their  hearts  sick.  His  ex- 
ultation was  boundless.  The  inscriptions  on  the  medals 
which  he  struck  to  commemorate  his  success,  the  letters  by 
which  he  enjoined  the  prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the 
Te  Deum,  were  boastful  and  sarcastic.    His  people,  a  peo- 

*  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon. 
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pie  among  whose  many  fine  qualities  moderation  in  pros- 
peritj  can  not  be  leckoned,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  drunk 
with  pride.  Even  Boileau,  hurried  along  by  the  prevail- 
ing enthusiasm,  forgot  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to 
which  he  owed  his  reputation.  He  fancied  himself  a  lyric 
poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  hundred  and  sixty 
lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Alcides,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian  oaks,  and  the 
Permessian  nymphs.  He  wondered  whether  Namur  had, 
like  Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Neptune.  He  asked 
what  power  could  subdue  a  city  stronger  than  that  before 
which  the  Greeks  lay  ten  years ;  and  he  returned  answer  to 
himself  that  such  a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by  Ju- 
piter or  by  Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hat  of  Lewis  was 
the  loadstar  of  victory.  To  Lewis  all  things  must  yield- 
princes,  nations,  winds,  waters.  In  conclusion,  the  poet 
addressed  himself  to  llie  banded  enemies  of  France,  and 
tauntingly  bade  them  carry  back  to  their  homes  the  tid- 
ings that  Namur  had  been  taken  in  their  sight.  Before 
many  months  had  elapsed  both  the  boastful  king  and  the 
boastful  poet  were  taught  that  it  is  prudent  as  well  as 
graceful  to  be  modest  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

One  mortification  Lewis  had  suffered  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  prosperity.  While  he  lay  before  Namur,  he  heard 
the  sounds  of  rejoicing  fix>m  the  distant  camp  of  the  allies. 
Three  peals  of  thunder  firom  a  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  answered  by  three  volleys  fix^m  sixty  thou- 
sand muskets.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  salutes  were 
fired  on  account  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.  The  French 
king  exerted  himself  to  appear  serene.  "  They  make  a 
strange  noise,"  he  said,  "  about  the  burning  of  a  few 
ships."  In  truth,  he  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  more  so 
because  a  report  had  reached  the  Low  Countries  that  there 
had  been  a  sea-fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  victorious. 
His  good-humor,  however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  brill- 
iant success  of  those  operations  which  were  xmder  his  own 
immediate  direction.  When  the  siege  was  over,  he  left 
Luxemburg  in  command  of  the  army,  and  returned  to 
Versailles.    At  Versailles  the  unfi^rtunate  Tourville  soon 
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pxaKDted  biniBeLQ  and  wis  gnoioofllj  leoeiTecL  As  soon 
as  lid  appeared  in  the  cirole,  the  kiu^  welcomed  him  in  a 
loud  Toioe.  '*I  am  perftctlj  satisfied  with  you  and  with 
mj  aailon.  We  have  been  beaten,  it  is  true :  but  yonr 
hoiaor  and  that  of  the  nation  are  nnsnllied.*^* 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands^  the  ejres 
of  all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The  armies 
tbere  had  been  streng£hened  by  re-enfprcemenfa  drawn 
"ftom  many  quarters.  Every  whero  else  themilitazy  opera- 
tions of  the  year  ware  languid  and  without  inteiert.  The 
Giand-Yizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden  did  little  more  than 
watoh  each  other  on  the  Danube.  Mazshal  NoaiDes  and 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  did  little  more  than  wateh 
eaoh.  othetiunder  the  Pyxenees.  On  the  Upper  Bhine, 
an4 j]^^  'the  firontier  which  separates  France  fiom  Pied- 
^^^i5«n  indeoisite  predatory  war  was  carried  <»,  by 
I  aoUSeis  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
lanhh:  Btfl  all  men  looked,  with  anxious  expectation 
of  soifae  great  evrnxt^  io  the  firontier  of  Bzabanti  where 
miliam  was  opposed  to  Luxembuig. 

Luxemburg,  now^in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen,  by 
sldw  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great  men,  to 
,  th»  first  place  among  the  generals  of  bis  time.  He  was  of 
that  *xioble  house  of  Montmorency  which  united  many 
mythicsl  and  many  historical  titles  to  glory,  which  boasted 
that  it  sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who  was  baptized  into 
the  name  of  Ohrist  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  had, 
since  the  eleventh  century,  given  to  France  a  long  and 
splendid  succession  of  constables  and  marshals.  In  valor 
and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to  iuiy  of  his 
illustrious  race.  But,  highly  descended  and  highly  gifted 
as  he  was,  he  had  with  circuity  surmounted  the  obstacles 
which  impeded  him  in  the  road  to  fimie.  K  he  owed  much 
to  the  bounty  of  nature  and  fortune,  he  had  suffered  still 
more  firom  their  spite;  His  features  were  fiightfully  harsh : 
his  stature  was  diminutive :  a  huge  and  pointed  himip  rose 
on  his  back.     His  constitution  was  feeble  and  sickly. 

*  London  Gazette,  Maj  30,  1692 ;  M^moiret  do  Saint  Simon ;  Journal  de 
Bangeau;  Bojer's  History  of  William  III. 
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Cruel  imputations  had  been  thrown  on  his  morals.  He 
had  been  accused  of  trafficking  with  sorcerers  and  with 
vendors  of  poison,  had  languished  long  in  a  dungeon,  and 
had  at  length  regained  his  hbertj  without  entirely  regain- 
ing his  honor.*  He  had  always  been  disliked  both  by 
Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  the  war  against  the  European 
coalition  had  lasted  but  a  very  short  time  when  both  the 
minister  and  the  king  felt  that  the  general  who  was  per- 
sonally odious  to  them  was  necessary  to  the  state.  Cond^ 
and  Turenne  were  no  more ;  and  Luxemburg  was  without 
dispute  the  first  soldier  that  France  still  possessed.  In  vig- 
ilance, diligence,  and  perseverance  he  was  deficient  He 
seemed  to  reserve  his  great  qualities  for  great  emergencies. 
It  was  on  a  pitched  field  of  battie  that  he  was  all  himself 
His  glance  was  rapid  and  unerring.  His  judgment  was 
clearest  and  surest  when  responsibihty  pressed  heaviest  on 
him  and  when  difficulties  gathered  thickest  around  him. 
To  his  skill,  energy,  and  presence  of  mind'  his  country 
owed  some  glorious  days.  But^  though  eminenUy  suc- 
cessful in  batties,  he  was  not  eminently  successful  in  cam* 
paigns. .  He  gained  immense  renown  at  William's  ex* 
pense  ;  and  yet  there  was,  as  respected  the  objects  of  the 
war,  little  to  choose  between  the  two  commanders.  Lux- 
emburg was  repeatedly  victorious ;  but  he  had  not  the  art 
of  improving  a  victory.  William  was  repeatedly  de- 
feated; but  of  all  generals,  he  was  the  best,  qualified  to 
repair  a  defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July,  WilUam's  head-quarters  weie  at 
Lambeque.    About  six  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk,  Luxemburg- 
had  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army ;  and  about 
six  miles  further  off  lay  a  considerable  force  commanded 

*  M^molres  de  Saint  Simon;  Voltaire,  Si^do  do  Louis  XIV.  Voltaire 
spoaks  with  a  contempt  which  is  probably  just  of  the  account  of  this  aflkir 
in  the  Causes  Celdbree.  See  also  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  SdvigDd  dor* 
ing  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1680.  In  several  English  lam- 
poons Luxemburg  is  nicknamed  JEaop^  from  his  deformity,  and  caUed  a 
wizard,  in  allusion  to  his  dealings  with  La  Voisin.  In  ooe  Jacobite  alle* 
gory  he  is  the  necromancer  Qrandorsio.  In  Narcissus  Luttrell'iB  IKary,  for 
June,  1692,  he  is  called  a  conjuror.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  Eogliah  carl* 
catures  of  Luxemburg's  figure. 
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by  the  Muqwrn  of  Boufflen^  one  of  thebest  officen  in  Ae 
■Qraoeofliowi& 

.  The  oonntrjr  between  Lunbeqiie  and  Steinlddc  mm  in- 
teaected  by  innnmemble  hedgei  and  ditdhes ;  and  neither 
aimy  oonld  iqpproach  the  other  without  paaring  thxongh 
several  long  and  narrow  defllea.  Lnzembuig  bad,  theie- 
fiMBy  little  reason  to  apprehend  tiiat  he  abonld  be  attacked 
inhkintrenohmenta;  and  be  filt  assaied  that  be  ahonld 
have  ample  notice  bc^xre  any  attack  was  made;  fixrhebad 
aooeeeded  in  oompting  an  adventoier  named  Ifillevoizy 
who  was  chief  musician  and  private  sectetary  of  the  Eleotor 
of  Bavaria.  This  man  rq^olarly  sent  to  the  French  head- 
quarters authentic  infimnation  toodung  ibe  designs  of  the 
allies. 

The  Tnarabal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  hia  positkm 
andintheaccnracy  ofbisintelligencey  lived  in  bistratas 
be  was  aceostomed  to  live  in  bis  botd  et  Paria  Hie  was 
attonoea  valetodinarian  and  a  voluptoaiy ;  and,  in  botb 
characters,  be  loved  bis  ease.  He  scarcely  ever  mounted 
bis  borse.  Light  conversation  and  cards  occupied  most  of 
bis  bours.  His  table  was  luxurious;  and,  when  be  Had 
sat  down  to  supper,  it  was  a  service  of  danger  to  disturb 
him.  Some  scoffers  remarked  that  in  bis  military  disposi- 
tions he  was  not  guided  exclusively  by  military  reasons, 
that  he  generally  contrived  to  intrench  himself  in  some 
place  wbere  the  veal  and  .the  poultry  were  remarkably 
good,  and  that  be  was  always  solicitous  to  keep  open  such 
communications  with  the  sea  as  might  insure  bim,  from 
September  to  April,  a  r^ular  supply  of  Sandwich  oysters. 
If  there  were  any  agreeable  women  in  the  neighborhood 
of  bis  camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  foimd  at  bis  ban- 
quets. It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under  such  a  com- 
mander, the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  France  vied  with 
one  another  in  splendor  and  gallantry.* 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted  fiishion, 
the  confederate  princes  discovered  that  their  coimsels  were 
betrayed.    A  peasant  picked  up  a  letter  which,  had  been 

*  M6moire8  do  Saint  Simon ;  Mdmoircs  do  Yillars ;  Racino  to  Boileau, 
Maj  21,  1692. 
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dropped,  and  carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  con- 
tained fiill  proo&  of  the  guilt  of  Millevoix.  William  con- 
ceiyed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his  enemies  in 
the  snare  which  they  had  laid  for  him.  The  perfidious 
secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal  presence  and  taxed 
with  his  crime.  A  pen  was  put  into  his  hand;  a  pistol 
was  held  to  his  breast ;  and  he  was  commanded  to  write 
on  pain  of  instant  death.  His  letter,  dictated  by  William, 
was  conveyed  to  the  French  camp.  It  apprised  Luxem- 
burg that  the  allies  meant  to  send  out  a  strong  foraging 
party  on  the  next  day.  In  order  to  protect  this  party  from 
molestation,  some  battalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by 
artillery  ,^  would  march  by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles  which 
la(f  between  the  armies.  The  marshd  read,  believed,  and 
went  to  rest,  while  William  urged  forward  the  preparations 
for  a  general  assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while  it  was  still 
dark.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning  Luxemburg  was  awak- 
ened by  scouts,  who  brought  tidings  that  the  enemy  was 
advancing  in  great  force.  He  at  first  treated  the  news  very 
lightly.  His  correspondent,  it  seemed,  had  been,  as  usual, 
diligent  and  exact.  The  Prince  of  Orange  had  sent  out 
a  detachment  to  protect*  his  foragers,  and  this  detachment 
had  been  magnified  by  fear  into  a  great  host  But  one 
alarming  report  followed  another  fast.  All  the  passes,  it 
was  said,  were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot,  horse,  and 
artillery,  under  the  banners  of  England  and  of  Spain,  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  the  Empire ;  and  every  column 
was  moving  toward  Steinkirk.  At  length  the  marshal 
rose,  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see  what  was 
doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to  his 
outposts.  Abouit  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  army  was 
encamped  a  brigade  named  from  the  province  of  Bourbon- 
nais.  These  troops  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt  of  the  onset. 
Amazed  and  panic-stricken,  they  were  swept  away  in  a 
moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives^  leaving  their  tents  and 
seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the  asscdlants. 

Thus  far  William's  plans  had  been  completely  sucoessftd ; 
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Init  ncm*  fortime-bq[an  to  tara  agidiirt  He  had  been 

xniBinfonned  as  lo  ti^e  nature  of  Ae  gioond  whidi  lay  be- 
t3i?een  the  station  of  the  brigade  of  Bourbonni&Ei  and  the 
main  encampment  of  the  enemy*  He  had  ^jqpeeted  that 
he  ahoold  be  able  to  pnsh  forward  without  a  moment^s 
panae,  that  he  should  find  the  French  army  in  a  stite  of 
wild  diaorder,  and  that  his  victory  woold  be  easy  and  com- 
pleto.  Bnt  Ids  progress  was  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditches;  there  was  a  short  delay;  mi  a  short  delay 
soffioed  to  firustrate  his  design.  Luxemburg  was  the  very 
man  for  such  a  conjunctuxe.  He  had  committed  great 
fimlts;  he  had  kept  careless  guard;  he  had  trusted  im- 
pUdtly  to  information  which  had  proved  felae ;  he  had 
n^e^ted  information  which  had  proved  true ;  one  of  his 
divisions  was  flying  in  conftasbn ;  the  other  divisbus  were 
unprepared  for  actbn.  That  crisis  would  have  paralyzed 
the  fiMMiltieiii  of  an  ordinary  captain ;  it  only  braced  and 
stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg.  His  mind,  nay,  his  sickly 
and  distorted  body,  seemed  to  derive  health  and  vigor  firom 
disaster  and  dismay.  Lx  a  short  time  he  had  disposed  every 
thing.  The  French  army  was  in  battle  order.  Conspicuous 
in  that  great  array  were  the  household  troops  of  Lewis, 
the  most  renowned  body  of  fighting  men  in  Europe ;  and 
at  their  head  appeared,  glittering  in  lace  and  embroidery 
hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young 
princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by  the  trum- 
pet fix>m  their  couches  or  their  revels,  and  who  had  hast- 
ened to  look  death  in  the  face  with  the  gay  and  festive 
intrepidity  characteristic  of  French  gentlemen.  Highest 
injrank  among  these  high-bom  warriors  was  a  lad  of  six- 
teen, Philip  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France.  It  was  with  difficulty 
and  by  importunate  solicitation  that  the'  gallant  boy  had 
extorted  Luxemburg's  permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was 
hottest.  Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  Armand  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a  spirit 
worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  Lewis  Duke  of 
Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in  the  foulest  vice, 
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yet  capable  of  exhibiting,  on  a  great  occasion,  the  qualities 
of  a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn 
for  himself  an  honorable  name  in  arms,  was  there ;  and  at 
his  side  rode  Sarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned, 
on  that  day,  the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Mean- 
while Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to  sum- 
mon BoufiSers.  But  the  message  was  needless.  Boufflers 
had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent  cap- 
tain, was, already  hastening  toward  the  point  fix)m  which 
the  sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage  which 
belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully.  In  the  front 
of  the  battle  were  the  British  commanded  by  Count  Solmes. 
The  division  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's. 
He  was  to  have  been  supported,  according  to  William's 
plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most 
of  Mackay's  men  had  never  beford  been  under  fire,  their 
behavior  gave  promise  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  They 
first  encountered  the  Swiss;  who  held  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  French  army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate 
that  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter.  More  than  eighteen 
hundred  of  them  appear  from  the  French  returns  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterward  said  that 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  fiirious  a  struggle.  He  col- 
lected in  haste  the  opinion  of  the  generals  who  surrounded 
him.  All  thought  that  the  emergency  was  one  which 
could  be  met  by  no  common  means.  T^e  king's  house- 
hold must  charge  the  English.  The  Marshal  gave  the 
word ;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  came  on,  flinging  their  muskets  back  on  their 
shoulders.  "  Sword  in  hand,"  was  the  cry  through  all  the 
ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  "  sword  in  hand.  No  firing. 
Do  it  with  the  cold  steel."  After  a  long  and  desperate  re- 
sistance, the  English  were  borne  down.  They  never  ceased 
to  repeat  that,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  ihey 
would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes  gave 
them  no  effective  support  He  pushed  forward  some  cavalry 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground|  could  do  litde  or 
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nothing.  His  infiwitry  lie  would  not  suffer  to  stir.  They 
could  do  no  good,  he  saidi  and  he  would  not  send  them  to  be 
slaughtered.  Ormond  was  eager  to  hasten  to  the  assistance 
of  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  permitted.  Mackay  sent  a 
pressing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men  were 
left  to  certain  destruction :  but  all  was  vain.  "  God's  will 
be  done/'  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  .With  him  fell 
Douglas  and  Lanier,  two  generals  distinguished  among  the 
conquerors  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy  too  was  among  the  slain. 
After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastile,  he  had  just 
been  exchanged  for  Bichard  Hamilton,  and,  having  been 
converted  to  Whiggism  by  wrongs  more  powerful  than  all 
the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened 
to  join  William's  camp  as  a  volunteer.*  Five  fine  regi- 
ments were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted 
band  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  moment 
of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's  dir 
vision  was  long  remembered  with  grateful  admiration  by 
the  British  camp-fires.  The  ground  where  the  conflict  had 
raged  was  piled  with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the 
slain  remarked  that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been  given 
in  close  fighting  by  the  sword  or  the  bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism 
as  to  utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which 
the  English  regiments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  determined  to 
fidl  back.  It  was  high  time :  for  the  French  army  was 
every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments  com- 
manded by  Boufflers  came  up  in  rapid  succession.  The 
allied  army  returned  to  Lambeque  unpursued  and  in  un- 
broken order.f 

•  Narcissus  Luttrell,  April  28,  1692. 

t  London  Gazette,  Aug.  4,  8,  11,  1692;  Gazette  de  Paris,  Aug.  9,  16; 
Voltaire,  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV. ;  Burnet,  ii.  97  ;  Memoires  de  Berwick ;  Djk- 
velt's  Letter  to  the  States-General,  dated  August  4, 1692.  See  also  the  very 
interesting  debate  which  took  place  in  the  ITouso  of  Commons  on  Nov.  21, 
1692.    An  English  translation  of  Luxemburg's  very  elaborate  and  artful  dls- 
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The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies  had  been 
little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The  relative  strength  of  the  armies 
was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  occupy  their  old  positions.  But  the  moral  eflfect 
of  the  battle  was  great.  The  splendor  of  William's  fitme 
grew  pale.  Even  his  admirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in 
the  field,  he  was  not  a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France 
the  news  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride. 
The  court,  the  capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest 
provinces,  gloried  in  the  impetuous  valor  which  had  been 
displayed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustrious  names. 
It  was  extiltingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over  the  king^ 
dom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could  not  by  any  re- 
monstrances be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a  ball  had  passed  . 
through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been  wounded  in  the  shoulden 
The  people  lined  the  roads  to  see  the  princes  and  nobles 
who  returned  from  Steinkirk.  The  jewelers  devised  Stein- 
kirk  buckles;  the  perfiimers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But 
the  name  of  the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a 
new  species  of  collar.  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by 
men  of  fashion ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them 
with  great  care.    But  at  the  terrible  moment  when  the 

patch  will  be  found  in  the  Monthlj  Mercury  for  September,  1692.  The 
original  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  new  edition  of  Dangeau.  Lewis 
pronounced  it  the  best  dispatch  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Mercury  maintains  that  it  was  manufactured  at  Pans.  "  To  think 
otherwise,"  he  says,  "  is  mere  folly ;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  much 
leisure  as  to  write  such  a  long  letter,  more  like  a  pedant  than  a  general,  or 
rather  the  monitor  of  a  school  giving  an  account  to  his  master  how  the  rest 
of  the  boys  behaved  themselves."  In  the  Monthly  Mercury  will  be  found 
alBO  the  French  official  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Of  ail  the  accounts  of 
the  battle,  that  which  seems  to  me  the  best  is  in  the  M^moiresofFeuquiftres. 
It  is  illustrated  by  a  map.  Feuqui6res  divides  his  praise  and  blame  veiy 
fairly  between  the  generals.  The  traditions  of  the  English  mess-tables  have 
been  preserved  by  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  knees  of  old  aoldieni 
of  William.  **  ^  There  was  Cutts's,*  continued  the  corporal,  clapping  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  upon  the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  his 
hand ;  *  there  was  Cutts's,  Madcay's,  Angus's,  Graham^,  and  Leven'A,  all  cot 
to  pieces ;  and  so  had  the  English  Lifeguards  too,  had  it  not  been  for  tone 
regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up  boldly  to  their  reHe(  and  received 
the  enemy^s  fire  in  their  fkces  before  any  of  their  own  platoons  discharged  a 
musket    They  '11  go  to  heaven  for  it,*  added  Trim." 
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brigade  of  Booxbonnais  was  fljing  befine  the  onset  of  the 
jJlioa^  there  was  no  time  fi>r  ibppeiy;  and  the  finest  gen- 
tlemen of  the  ooort  came  sparring  to  the  fix>nt  of  the  line 
of  batde,  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder.  It  therefore 
became  a  &ahioii  among  the  beauties  of  Pms  to  wear 
roond  their  necks  kerdueis  of  the  finest  laoci  stodiondy 
disarranged ;  and  these  kendueb  were  called  Steinkirks,* 

in  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disonioii  and  diaoonr 
tent  Natioxud  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  without 
lesbaint  or  disgidse.  The  resentment  of  the  English  was 
Joodtf  ezpr^sB^  SolnuM^  though  he  was  'paid  hy  those 
w)b>  knew  him  well,  to  haye  some  valuable  quatities,  was 
Bok  a  man  likely  fo  coadOiate  soldiers  who  were  prqudieed 
against  him  as  a  fixeigner.  His  demeanor  was  arrogant^ 
his  temper  ungovernable.  Even  before  the  unfortunate 
day  of  Stemkirk,  the  English  officers  did  not  willingly 
commuzucate  with  hinii  and  the  private  men  murmured  at 
his  harshneas.  But  after  the  batde  the  outocy  against  him 
became  furious.  He  was  accnsed,  perhaps  u^justlyi  of 
having  said  with  unfeeling  levity,  while  the  English  r^- 
ments  were  contending  desperately  agamst  great  odds,  that 
he  was  curious  te  see  how  the  bull-dogs  would  come  o£ 
Would  any  body,  it  was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was  on 
account  of  his  superior  skill  and  experience  that  he  had 
been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English  officers  ?  It 
was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers  had  never  seen 
war  on  a  large  scale.  But  surely  the  merest  novice  was 
competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done,  to  misunder- 
stand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which  none  but  in- 
ftntry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  a  safe  distance  while 
brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  too  much  to  be  at 
once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded  from  the  honors  of 
war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme  dangers,  sneered  at  as 
raw  recruits,  and  then  left  to  cope  unsupported  with  the 
finest  body  of  veterans  in  the  world.  Such  were  the  com- 
plaints of  the  English  army;  and  they  were  echoed  by  the 
English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made  which 
*  Voltaire,  SiOcle  de  Louis  XIY. 
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fbmislied  both  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the  coffee-houses 
of  London  with  a  subject  of  conversation  much  less  agree- 
able to  the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster  of  Steinkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during  some 
months,  maturing  in  the  French  War  Office.  It  should 
seem  that  Louvois  had  originally  sketched  the  design,  and 
had  bequeathed  it,  still  rude,  to  his  son  and  successor  Bar- 
besieux.  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  perfected.  The 
execution  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  named  GrandvaL 
Grandval  was  imdoubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for  his 
country  and  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty  and  half- 
witted, but  not  on  that  account  the  less  dangerous.  Inde€fd| 
a  flighty  and  half-witted  man  is  the  very  instrument  gen- 
erally preferred  by  cunning  politicians  when  veiy  hazard- 
ous work  is  to  be  done.  No  shrewd  calculator  would,  for 
any  bribe,  however  enormous,  have  exposed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Chatel,  of  Kavaillac,  or  of  Gerarts.* 

Grandval  secured^  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of  two 
adventurers,  Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Leefdale,  a  Dutch- 
man. In  April,  soon  after  William  had  arrived  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  murderers  were  directed  to  repair  to 
their  post.  Dumont  was  then  in  Westphalia.  Grandval 
and  LeefUale  were  at  Paris.  Uden,  in  North  Brabant^  was 
fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three  were  to  meet,  and  whence 
they  were  to  proceed  together  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allies.  Before  Grandval  left  Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint 
Ctermains,  and  was  presented  to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena.  "  I  have  been  informed,"  said  James,  "  of  the  busi- 
ness. If  you  and  your  companions  do  me  this  service, 
you  shall  never  want" 

After  this  audience,  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  be- 
trayed both  by  the  accomplice  who  accompanied  him  and 
by  the  accomplice  whom  he  was  going  to  meet.  Dumont 
and  Leefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They  cared  nothing 
for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  grandeur  of  Lewis,  or  tiie 
ascendency  of  the  Church  of  Bome.    It  was  plain  to  every 

*  Langhorno,  the  chief  laj  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England,  always^  as  he 
owned  to  TiUotson,  selected  tools  on  tlus  principle.    Burnet,  i.  230. 
IV.  R 
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man  of  common  sense,  that,  whether  the  design  succeeded 
or  failed,  the  reward  of  the  assafisins  would  probably  be 
to  be  disowned,  with  aflfected  abhorrence,  by  the  Courts 
of  Versailles  and  Saint  Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dismembered 
by  four  horses.  To  vulgar  natures  the  proq>ect  of  such  a 
martyrdom  was  not  alluring.  Both  these  men,  there- 
fore, had,  almost  at  the  same  time,  though,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, without  any  concert,  conveyed  to  William,  through 
different  channels,  warnings  that  his  life  was  in  danger. 
Dumont  had  acknowledged  every  thing  to  the  Duke  of 
ZeU,  one  of  the  confederate  princes.  Leefdale  had  trans- 
mitted full  intelligence  through  his  relations  who  resided 
in  Holland.  Meanwhile,  Morel,  a  Swiss  Protestant  of  great 
learning,  who  was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  inform  Buirnet 
that  the  weak  and  hot-headed  Grandval  had  been  heard 
to  talk  boastfully  of  the  event  which  would  soon  astonish 
the  world,  and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  moment 
at  which  Grandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his  steps  were 
among  snares.  His  movements  were  watched  :  his  words 
were  noted :  he  was  arrested,  examined,  confronted  with 
his  accomplices,  and  sent  to  the  camp  of  the  allies.  About 
a  week  after  the  battle  of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before 
a  court-martial.  Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his 
great  services  in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone, 
presided;  and  Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackay 
and  Lanier  had  been  named  members  of  the  board,  but 
they  were  no  more,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  younger 
officers. 

The  duty  of  the  Court-Martial  was  very  simple ;  for  the 
prisoner  attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience  had,  it 
should  seem,  been  suddenly  awakened.  He  admitted, 
with  expressions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of  all  the  charges, 
made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  ingenuous  confession, 
and  owned  that  he  had  deserved  death.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  and  underwent 
his  punishment  with  great  fortitude  and  with  a  show  of 
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piety.  He  left  behind  him  Ibl  few  lines,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  life  for  having  too 
faithfully  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  •several 
languages,  and  was  read  with  very  various  and  very 
strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine  could  not  be 
doubted ;  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living.  That  it 
was  prompted  by  the  hope  of  pardon  could  hardly  be 
supposed;  for  William  had  taken  pains  to  discourage 
that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  prisoner 
had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to  avoid  the  torture.  For, 
though  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  Netherlands 
to  put  convicted  assassins  to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring 
out  from  them  the  names  of  their  employers  and  asso- 
ciates, William  had  given  orders  that^  on  this  occasion, 
the  rack  should  not  be  used,  or  even  named.  It  should 
be  added,  that  the  Court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner 
closely,  but  suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  way. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is 
substantially  true ;  and  no  part  of  it  has  a  stronger  air  of 
truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with  which  James 
had  honored  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news  was 
great.  The  Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and  Lewis 
assassins.  How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible,  without 
outraging  common  sense,  to  put  an  innocent  meaning  on 
the  words  which  Grandval  declared  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of  England  ?  And 
who  that  knew  the  Court  of  Versailles  would  believe  that 
Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere  novice  in  politics,  and  rather 
a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would  have  dared  to  do  what  he 
had  done  without  taking  his  master's  pleasure?  Very 
charitable  and  very  ignorant  persons  might  perhaps  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  Lewis  had  not  been  an  accessory  before 
the  fact.  But  that  he  was  an  accessory  after  the  &ct  no 
human  being  could  doubt.  He  must  have  seen  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court-Martial,  the  evidence,  the  confession., 
If  he  really  abhorred  assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it, 
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would  not  Basbeeieiu:  hard  been  driTen  nith  ignominy 
ftom  the  loyal  preeenoe,  and  flung  into  the  BartQe?  Yet 
Barbefiienz  was  still  at  the  War-Office;  and  it  was  not 
pfetended  that  lie  liad  been  punished  even  by  a  word  or 
a  ftown.  *  It  was  plain,  then,  that  both  longs  were  par- 
.  takare  in  the  goih  of  GiandVaL  And  if  it  were  adced 
.  how  two  princes  who  made  a  faig^  profession  of  Tehgion 
eoold  have  &llen  into  such  wickedness,  the  answer  was 
that  they  had  learned  their  leUgion  £rom  the  Jesoits.  In 
reply  to  these  reproaches  the  JESnglish  Jacobites  said  yerj 
little ;  and  the  i9enoh  goyemment  said  nothing  at  alL* 

The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without  any 
other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the  eighteendi 
of  October  William  arrived  in  En^and.  Late  in  the 
e?Bning  of  the  twenti^  he  reached  Kensingtony  having 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His  reception 
was  cordial.  The  crowd  was  great;  tiie  acclamations  were 
loud;  and  all  the  windows  along  his  routCi  fbom  Aldgate 
to  Piccadilly,  were  lighted  up.t 

But)  notwithstanding  these  fiivorable  symptoms,  the  na- 
tion was  disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war  had 
been  oinsucccssM  by  land.  By  sea  a  great  advantage  had 
';  been  gained,  but  had  not  been  improved.  The  general 
i  expectation  had  been  that  the  victory  of  May  would  be 
I  followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  that  Saint 
I  Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the  last  remains  of  Tour- 
i  ville's  squadron  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  arsenals 
of  Brest  and  Rochefort  would  be  laid  in  ruins.  This  ex- 
pectation was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.    It  did  not  follow, 

*  I  have  taken  the  histoiy  of  Grandyal'splot  chiefly  from  GrandTal'sown 
!  ronfcirion.  I  have  not  mentioned  Madame  de  Maintenon,  becanae  Grandra], 
I  in  hit  oonfewion,  did  not  mention  her.  The  aocusation  brought  against  her 
j        mts  solely  on  tho  authority  of  Dumont    See  also  a  True  Account  of  the 

horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  His  most  Sacred  Majesty  William  III., 
I        1692;  Reflections  upon  the  late  horrid  Conspiracy  contrived  by  some  of  tho 

French  Court  to  murder  His  Mijesty  in  Flanders,  1692;  Bumot,  iL  92; 

Vernon's  letters  from  the  camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal;  tho  London 

Gazette,  Aug.  11.     The  Paris  Gazette  contains  not  one  word  on  tho  suljoct 

— a  most  significant  silence. 
t  London  Gazette,  Oct.  20,  24,  1692. 
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because  Booke  and  fais  seamen  bad  sHenced  the  batteries 
hastily  thrown  up  by  Bellefonds,  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
expose  ships  to  the  fire  of  regular  fortresses.  The  govem- 
jnent,  however,  was  not  less  sanguine  than  the  nation. 
Great  preparations  were  made.  The  allied  fleets  having 
been  speedily  refitted  at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to 
sea.  Booke  was  sent  to  examine  the  soundings  and  the 
currents  along  the  shore  of  Britanny.*  Transports  were 
collected  at  Saint  Helens.  Fourteen  thousand  troops  were 
assembled  on  Portsdown  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  &ther's  serv* 
ices  and  his  own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish  peer- 
age, and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster.  Under  him  were 
Buvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at  Aghrim,  had  been 
created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Melloniere  and  Cambon  with 
their  gallant  bands  of  reftigees,  and  Argyle  with  the  regi- 
ment which  bore  his  name,  and  which,  as  it  began  to  be 
rumored,  had  last  winter  done  something  strange  and  hor- 
rible in  a  wild  country  of  rocks  and  snow,  never  yet  ex- 
plored by  any  Englishman. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on 
board.  The  transports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours  j<»ned 
the  naval  armament  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portland.  On 
the  twenty -eighth  a  general  council  of  war  was  held.  All 
the  naval  commanders,  with  Bussell  at  their  head,  declared 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  carry  their  ships  within  the 
range  of  the  guns  of  Saint  Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must 
be  reduced  to  straits  by  land  before  the  men  of  war  in  the 
harbor  could,  with  any  chance  of  success,  be  attacked  from 
the  sea.  The  military  men  declared  with  equal  unanimity 
that  the  land  forces  could  eflfect  nothing  against  the  town 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  It  was  then  consid- 
ered whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  an  attempt  on 
Brest  or  Bochefort  Bussell  and  the  other  flag  offioers^ 
among  whom  were  Booke,  Shovel,  Almonde,  and  Eveirt^ 
sen,  pronounced  that  the  summer  was  too  far  spent  for 
either  enterprise-t    We  must  suppose  that  an  opiiuonin 

•  See  his  report  in  Borchett 

f  London  Gazette,  Ju\j  28, 1692.    See  the  reBolutioDB  of  tjie  Council  of 
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which  80  many  dislftgiiiBhed  >dinirnlfl,  1)0&  Englidi  and 
Dutdhi  oonomredi  however  struige  it  may  aeem  to  n^  was 
in  oonfbnnity  wi^  what  were  then  the  established  princi- 
ples  of  the  art  of  mazitune  war.  Bat  why  all  these  ques- 
tions could  not  haye  been  fblly  discussed  a  week  earlier^ 
why  fonrteen  thousand  troops  should  have  been  shipped 
and  sent  to  sea,  before  it  had  been  considered  what  ikef 
were  to  do,  or  whetlier  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do 
any  thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament 
returned  to  Saint  Helens,  to  tb^  astonishment  and  disgust 
of  the  whole  nation.*  The  ministers  blamed  the  com* 
manders;  the  commanders  blamed  the  ministers.  The 
reQriminations  exchanged  between  Nottingham  and  Buft- 
sell  were  loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  honesty  indus- 
trious, versed  in  civil  business,  and  eloquent  in  parliament- 
ary debate,  was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  war  minister^ 
and  was  not  at  all  aware  of  his  deficienciea  Between  him 
and  the  whole  body  of  prb&ssional  sailors  there  was  ia  feud 
of  long  standing.  He  had,  some  time  before  the  Bevolu* 
tion,  been  a  Lord  of  the  Adn^iralty ;  and  his  own  opinion 
was  that  he  had  then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
maritime  afiGsdrs.  This  opinion,  however,  he  had  very  much 
to  himself  Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the 
waves,  and  who  had  been  in  battles,  storms, 'and  ship- 
wrecks, were  impatient  of  his  somewhat  pompous  lectures, 
and  reprimands,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere  pedant,  who, 
with  ^  his  book-learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every 
cabin-boy  knew.  Eussell  had  always  been  forward,  arro- 
gant, and  mutinous ;  and  now  prosperity  and  glory  brought 
out  his  vices  in  fiill  strength.  With  the  government  which 
he  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  insolent  servant 
who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary,  treated  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous  levity,  resented  reproof, 
however  gentie,  as  an  outrage,  furnished  no  plan  of  his 
own,  and  showed  a  sullen  determination  to  execute  no  plan 

War  in  Burchett    In  a  lettor  to  Kottingbam,  dated  J11I7  10,  Russell  b&jb, 
•'Six  weeks  will  near  conclude  what  wo  call  summer/'    Lords'  Journals, 
December  19,  1692. 
*  Monthly  Moicary,  August  and  September,  1602. 
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famished  bj  any  body  else.  To  Nottdngham  be  bad  a 
strong  and  a  very  natural  antipatby.  They  were  indeed  an 
ill-matched  pair.  Nottingham  was  a  Tory :  Bussell  was  a 
Whig.  Nottingham  was  a  speculative  seaman,  confident 
in  bis  theories:  Russell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of 
bis  achievements.  The  strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in 
speech :  the  strength  of  Bussell  lay  in  action.  Notting- 
bjEun's  demeanor  was  decorous  even  to  formality :  Bussell 
was  passionate  and  rude.  Lastly,  Nottingham  was  an  hon- 
est man ;  and  Bussell  was  a  villain.  They  now  became 
mortal  enemies.  The  admiral  sneered  at  the  secretaiy^s 
ignorance  of  naval  affairs:  the  secretary  accused  the  ad- 
miral of  sacrificing  the  public  interests  to  mere  wayward 
humor;  and  both  were  in  the  right* 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the 
ports  in  the  kingdom  raised  a  cry  against  the  naval  ad* 
ministration.  The  victory  of  which  the  nation  was  so 
proud  was,  in  the  city,  pronounced  to  have  been  a  positive 
disaster.  During  some  months  before  the  battie,  all  the 
maritime  strength  of  the  enemy  had  been  collected  in  two 
great  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean  and  one  in  the 
Atlantic.  There  had  consequentiy  been  little  privateering ; 
and  the  voyage  to  New  England  or  Jamaica  had  been 
almost  as  safe  as  in  time  of  peace.  Since  the  battie,  the^ 
remains  of  the  force  which  had  lately  been  collected  under 
Tourville  were  dispersed  over  the  ocean.  Even  the  pass- 
age from  England  to  Ireland  was  insecure.  Every  week 
it  was  announced  that  twenty,  thirty,  fifly  vessels,  belong- 
ing to  London  or  Bristol,  had  been  taken  by  the  French. 
More  than  a  hundred  prizes  were  carried,  during  that 
autumn,  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have  been  fer 
better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ship-owners  and  of  the  imder- 
writers,  that  the  Royal  Sun  had  still  been  afloat  with  her 
thousand  fighting  men  on  board  than  that  she  should  be 
lying  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at  Cherburg,  while  her 

♦  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  July  26,1692 ;  Burnet,  il  94, 96,  and  Lord  Dartmocith'a 
Note.  The  history  of  the  quarrel  between  Russell  and  Nottingham  will 
be  best  learned  from  the  Parliamentary  Journals  and  Debates  of  the  So*- 
slon  of  169?. 
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OTGW,  distributed  among  twenty  brigantinea,  prowled 
for  booty  over  the  sea  between  Cape  Finiatemj  and  Cape 
Oiear* 

The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  celebrated^ 
and  among  th«m,  John  Bart^  humbly  born,  and  sciircely 
abJe  to  sign  his  name,  but  eminently  brave  and  active,  had 
attained  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.  In  the  country  of 
AnaoD  and  Hawke^  of  Howe  and  Bodney,  of  Dnncan, 
Saint  Vinoentj  and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the  most  daring 
and  skillful  corsair  would  have  little  chance  of  being  re* 
membered-  But  France,  among  whose  many  unquestioned 
titles  to  glory  very  few  arc  derived  from  naval  war,  still 
ranks  Bart  among  her  great  men*  In  the  autumn  of  1692 
this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the  terror  of  all  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  merchants  who  traded  with  tbe  Baltic 
Ho  took  and  destroyed  vessels  close  to  the  eastero  coast  of 
our  island.  He  even  ventured  to  land  in  Northumber- 
land, and  burned  many  houBes  before  the  trainbandB  could 
be  collected  to  oppose  him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried 
back  into  hia  native  port  were  estimated  at  about  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  sterhog.t  About  tbe  same  time  a 
younger  adventurer^  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Biti't,  Bu 
Guay  Trouin,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel*  The  intrepid  boy — for  he  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  old — entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
sacked  a  mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not  re- 
embark  tin  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Limerick 
marched  against  him-J 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores  menaced 
by  these  rovers,  some  calamities  which  no  human  prudence 
could  have  averted  increased  the  pubhc  ill-humor*  An 
earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste,  in  less  than 
three  minutes,  the  flourishing  colony  of  Jamaica,  Whole 
plantations  changed   their  place.     Whole  villages  were 

•  Common^  JouroaJa,  Not*  19,  169^;  Buniet>  iL  96;  Grey's  Debftlca* 
Nov.  21,  1592;  Ptuia  Gazettea  of  August  and  September;  Kiirci$8Ufl  Lut- 
treirs  nUry,  ftept 

f  Se«  Bait's  LctCera  of  NcbiliLy,  mid  the  Foria  CrAZf  ttoa  of  tbe  ftutuma 
of  1632, 

t  M^tuoirea  de  Du  Guaj  Trouin,  ^^ 
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swallowed  up.  Port  Boyal,  the  fidrest  and  wealthiest  city 
which  the  English  had  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  re- 
nowned for  its  quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and  for  its  stately 
streets,  which  were  said  to  rival  Cheapside,  was  tum^ 
into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
were  buried  under  their  own  dwellings*  The  effect  of  this 
disaster  was  severely  felt  by  many  of  the  great  mercantile 
houses  of  London  and  Bristol* 

A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  fitilure  of  the  harvest 
The  summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe. 
Those  heavy  rains  which  had  impeded  the  exertions  of 
the  French  pioneers  in  the  trenches  of  Namur  had  been 
fatal  to  the  crops.  Old  men  remembered  no  such  year 
since  1648.  No  firuit  ripened.  The  price  of  the  quarter 
of  wheat  doubled.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state 
of  the  silver  coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased  to  have 
a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with  France,  indeed  England 
might  well  be  esteemed  prosperous.  Here  the  public  bur- 
dens were  heavy;  there  they  were  crushing.  Here  the 
laboring  man  was  forced  to  husband  his  coarse  barley 
loaf:  but  there  it  not  seldom  hi^jpened  that  the  wretch^ 
peasant  was  found  dead  on  the  earth  with  half-chewed 
grass  in  his  mouth.  Our  ancestors  found  some  consola- 
tion in  thinking  that  they  were  gradually  wearing  out  the 
strength  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and  that  his  resources 
were  likely  to  be  drained  sooner  than  theirs.  Still  there 
was  much  suffering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties 
mobs  attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  of  retrench- 
ment was  felt  by  families  of  everj'^  rank.  An  idle  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure,  who  little  thought  that  his  buffoonery 
would  ever  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his  times, 
complained  that,  in  this  year,  wine  ceased  to  be  put  on 
many  hospitable  tables  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  it,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  punch.f 

*  London  Gazette,  Aug.  11,  1692;  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  Aug.  10.  Monthlj 
Mercury  for  September ;  A  Full  Account  of  the  late  dreadfUl  Earthquake, 
at  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica^  licensed  Sept  9,  1692. 

f  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  25,  Oct.  1,  1690;  Narcissus  LuttroU's  Diary,  June^ 
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A  qrmptom  of  pubUo  distress  miich  more  alan^ 
lihe  sabstitution  of  brandy  and  lemons  for  daie^  was  ihe 
increase  of  crime.  During  the  antomn  of  1692  and  the 
Mowing  winter,  the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  tenor 
by  honsebreakers.  One  gang,  thirteen  strong,  entered  the 
mansion  of  the  Dnke  of  Qrmond,  in  Saint  Jameses  Sqnaxe, 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  magnifloent 
plate  and  jewels.  Anxyther  gang  made  an  attempt  on 
Lambeth  Palace.*  When  stately  abodes,  guarded  hjr  nu- 
merous servants,  were  in  such  danger,  it  may  easQy  be 
believed  that  no  shopkeeper's  till  or  stock  could  be  safe. 
From  Bow  to  Hyde  Parlq  from  Thames  Street  to  Blooms- 
bury,  there  was  no  parish  in  which  some  quiet  dwelling 
had  not  been  sacked  by  buiglar8.f  Meanwhile  the  great 
roads  were  made  almost  impassable  by  freebooters,  who 
ifoimed  themselves  into  troops  larger  thui  had  before  been 
known.  There  was  a  swpm  ftatemity  of  twenty  foot- 
pads which  met  at  an  al^ouse  in  Southwark:^  But  the 
most  formidable  band  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and 
twenty  horsemen.§  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time,  a 
journey  of  fifty  miles  through  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  shires  of  England,  was  as  dangerous  as  a  pil- 
grimage across  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  Oxford  stage- , 
coach  was  pillaged  in  broad  day,  after  a  bloody  fight|  A 
wagon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds  of  public 
money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this  operation 
took  some  time,  all  the  travelers  who  came  to  tiie  spot 
while  the  thieves  were  busy,  were  seized  and  guarded. 
When  the  booty  had  been  secured,  the  prisoners  were  suf- 
fered to  depart  on  foot ;  but  their  horses,  sixteen  or  eight- 
een in  number,  were  shot  or  hamstringed,  to  prevent  pur- 
suit.^"    The  Poiismouth  mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one 

1693,  Maj,  1693;  Monthly  Mercoiy,  April,  Maj,  and  June,  1693;  Tom 
Brown's  Description  of  a  Ck)unti7  Life,  1692. 

*  Narcissus  Luttroll's  Diary,  Nov.  1692. 

f  See,  for  example,  the  London  Gazette  of  Jan.  12,  169}. 

X  Narcissus  Luttrell^s  Diary,  Dec.  1692. 

§  Ibid.,  Jan.  1693.  |  Ibid.,  July,  1692. 

T Evelyn's  Diary,  Nov.  20,  1692;  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  London 
Gazette,  Nov.  24;  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States  General,  Nov.  Jj. 
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week  by  men  well  armed  and  mounted*  Some  jovial 
Essex  squires,  while  riding  after  a  hare,  were  themselycB 
chased  and  run  down  by  nine  hunters  of  a  different  sort, 
and  were  heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  at  home  again, 
though  with  empty  pockets.t 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the  maraud- 
ers were  all  Jacobites ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  some  ap- 
pearances which  gave  color  to  the  assertion.  For  exam- 
ple, fifteen  butchers,  going  on  a  market  day  to  buy  beaats 
at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang,  and  compelled 
first  to  deliver  their  money-b^s,  and  then  to  drink  Eang 
James's  health  in  brandy.:j:  The  thieves,  however,  to  do 
them  justice,  showed,  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  no 
decided  preference  for  any  political  party.  Some  of  them 
fell  in  with  Marlborough  near  Saint  Albans,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  known  hostility  to  the  court  and  his  recent 
imprisonment,  compelled  him  to  deliver  up  five  himdred 
guineas,  which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to  regret  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.§ 

When  William,  on  his  return  fix>m  the  Continent,  learned 
to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  were  carried,  he  expressed 
great  indignation,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  put 
4  down  the  malefiictors  with  a  strong  hand,  A  veteran 
robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer,  and  to  lay  before 
the  kiDg  a  list  of  the  chief  highwaymen,  and  a  full  ac^ 
count  of  their  habits  and  of  their  fi^vorite  haunts.  It  was 
said  that  this  list  contained  not  less  than  eighty  name8.| 
Strong  parties  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  protect  the 
roads ;  and  this  precaution,  which  would,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, have  excited  much  murmuring,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  approved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called 
the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  distinguished  it- 
self in  Ireland  by  activity  and  success  in  the  irregular  war^ 

0  London  Gazette,  Dec  19, 1692. 

f  Naroiasus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dea  1692. 
t  Ibid.,  Nov.  1692. 
§  Ibid.,  Aug:Q8t,  1692. 

1  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  Statea-Oeneral,  ^-^,  169].  The  Diztdi  db- 
patches  of  this  year  are  filled  with  stories  of  robberies. 
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agtiiiit  the  BappareeSi  was  aeleoted  to  guard  aeveral  of 
tho  ipreat  avenoeB  of  the  caphaL  Blaokheath,  Barneti 
Hoonalow,  became  places  of  arms.*  In  a  few  weeks  the 
roads  were  as  safe  as  usiiaL  The  executions  were  numer* 
oos:  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  suppressed,  the  kmg  reso- 
lutely refused  to  listen  to  any  solicitationa  for  mercy  f 
Among  those  who  suffisred  was  James  Whitofiy,  the  most 
cdebrated  captain  of  banditti  in  the  kingdom.  He  had 
benii  during  some  months,  the  terror  of  all  who  traveled 
fiom  London,  either  northward  or  westward,  and  was  at 
length  with  difficulty  secured,  after  a  desperate  oonflie^  in 
which  one  soldier  was  killed  and  several  wounded4  The 
London  Qazette  announced  that  the  famous  highwayman 
had  been  taken,  and  invited  all  persons  who  had  been 
robbed  by  him  to  repair  to  Newgate  and  to  see  whether 
they  could  identify  him.  To  identify  him  should  have 
bem  eaay :  for  he  had  a  wound  in  the  ftce,  and  had  lost 
a  ihumb.§  He,  however,  in  the  hope  of  perplexing  the 
witneases  for  the  Grown,  expended  a  hundred  pounds  in 
proMring  a  sumptuous  embroidered  suit  against  the  day 
of  trial  This  ingenious  device  was  frustrated  by  his 
hard-hearted  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordi- 
nary clothes,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.)  He  had 
previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  offering  to  raise  a 
fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highwaymen,  for  service  in  Flan- 
ders ;  but  his  offer  had  been  rejected.^"  He  had  one  re- 
source still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was  privy  to  a  trea- 
sonable plot.  Some  Jacobite  lords  had  promised  him 
immense  rewards  if  he  would,  at  the  head  of  his  gang,  Ml 
upon  the  king  at  a  stag-hunt  in  Windsor  Forest  There 
was  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  Whitney's  story. 

*  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  tbe  Statea-G^nenl,  ^^,  169};  Hiatoricfil  Rec- 
Olds  of  the  Queen's  Bajs,  published  bj  authority ;  NardsBOfl  Luttrell^s  Di- 
ary, Nov.  16. 

t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dec.  22. 

t  Ibid..  Dec.  1692 ;  Hop,  Jan.  ^.  Hop  calls  Whitney,  **dea  befitamsten 
loover  in  Engelandt." 

g  London  Gazette,  January  2,  169| 

I  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Jan.  169} 

T  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  Dea  1692. 
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Indeed,  a  design  very  similar  to  that  which  he  imputed  to 
the  malcontents  was,  only  three  years  later,  actually 
formed  by  some  of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. But  it  was  far  better  that  a  few  bad  men  should 
go  unpunished  than  that  all  honest  men  should  live  in 
fear  of  being  falsely  accused  by  felons  sentenced  to  the 
gallows.  Chief  Justice  Holt  advised  the  king  to  let  the 
law  take  its'  course.  William,  never  much  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The 
captain,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield,  and 
made  a  most  penitent  end.* 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress,  and  dis- 
order, had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly  event- 
ful, a  session  from  which  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
English  finance,  a  session  in  which  some  grave  constitu- 
tional questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest,  were  for  the 
first  time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this 
session  which  can  be  firamed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dis- 
persed materials  now  accessible  must  leave  many  things 
obscure.  The  relations  of  the  parliamentary  factions  were, 
during  this  year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each 
of  the  two  Houses  was  divided  and  subdivided  by  several 
lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great  line 
which  separated  the  Whig  party  from  the  Tory  party :  and 
there  was  the  great  line  which  separated  the  official  men 
and  their  friends  and  dependents,  who  were  sometimes 
called  the  Court  party,  firom  those  who  were  sometimes 
nicknamed  the  Gxumblctonians,  and  sometimes  honored 
with  the  appellation  of  the  Country  party.  And  these 
two  great  lines  were  intersecting  lines.  For  of  the  serv- 
ants of  the  Crown  and  of  their  adherents  about  one  half 
were  Whigs  and  one  half  Tories.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was,  quite  distinct  from  the  feud  between 
Whigs  and  Tories^  quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  be- 
tween those  who  were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a  feud 

•  IWd,  January  and  February;  Hop,  ^^ii  '^^  ^*-  tV  ^^^^  I  Letter  to 
Secretary  Trenckard,  1694 ;  New  Court  Coatriyances,  or  More  Sham  Plota 
Still,  1693. 
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between  the  Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Oommoiis  as  Oom- 
BiODs.  The  spirit  both  of  ihe  hereditary  and  of  the  elect- 
ive chamber  had  been  thorou^y  roused  ia  the  preceding 
season  b j  the  dispute  about  the  Oourt  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward ;  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  king  xnade  at  the  c^mning  of  the 
eesBion  was  skillfully  ficamed  fi>r  the  puxpoae  of  oonciliatiiig 
ihe^Houses.  He  came,  he  told  them,  to  ask  for  their  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  victoiy 
of  La  Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much  concern  that 
ihe  operations  of  the  allies  had  been  less  successful  by  land 
than  by  sea;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  valor  of  his  English  subjects  had  been 
pre-eminently  conspicuous.  .  The  distress  of  his  people,  hie 
said,  was  his  own :  his  interest  was  inseparable  from  theirs : 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  call  on  them  to  make  sacrifices : 
but  from  sacrifices  which  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  English  nation  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  no  good 
Englishman  and  no  good  Protestant  would  shrink.* 

The  Commons  thanked  the  king  in  cordial  terms  for  his 
gracious  speech.f  But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad  humor. 
Two  of  their  body,  Marlborough  and  Huntingdon,  had, 
during  the  recess,  when  an  invasion  and  an  insurrection 
were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
still  under  recognizances.  Had  a  country  gentleman  or  a 
merchant  been  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter 
grounds  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords  would  assuredly 
not  have  interfered.  But  they  were  easily  moved  to  anger 
by  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  indignity  ofiered  to  their 
own  order.  They  not  only  cross-examined  with  great 
severity  Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little  indulgence, 
but  passed,  by  ihirty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight,  a  resolu- 
tion implying  a  censure  on  the  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  men  certainly  not  inferior  in  probity,  and  very  far 
superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer  of  the  realm.  The 
king  thought  it  prudent  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of 

*  Lords*  and  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  4,  Jan.  1692. 
f  Commons'  Journal,  Nov.  10, 1692. 
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the  nobility  by  ordering  the  recognizances  to  be  canceled ; 
and  with  this  concession  the  House  was  satisfied,  to  the 
great  vexation  of  the  Jacobites,  who  hstd  hoped  that  the 
quarrel  would  be  prosecuted  to  some  fatal  issue,  and  who, 
finding  themselves  disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by 
railing  at  the  tameness  of  the  degenerated  barons  of 
England.* 

Both  Houses  held  long  and.  earnest  deliberations  on  the 
state  of  the  nation.  The  king,  when  he  requested  their 
advice,  had,  perhaps,  not  foreseen  that  his  words  would 
be  construed  into  an  invitation  to  scrutinize  every  part  of 
the  administration,  and  to  ofier  suggestions  touching  mat- 
ters which  parliaments  have  generally  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  leave  entirely  to  the  Crown.  Some  of  the  discon- 
tented peers  proposed  that  a  committee,  chosen  partly  by 
the  Lords  and  partly  by  the  Commons,  should  be  author- 
ized to  inquire  into  the  whole  management  of  public 
affairs.  But  it  was  generally  apprehended  that  such  a 
committee  would  become  a  second  and  more  powerful 
privy  coimcil,  independent  of  the  Crown,  and  imknown  to 
the  Constitution.  The  motion  was,  therefore,  rejected  by 
forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On  this  occasion  the  min- 
isters, with  scarcely  an  exception,  voted  in  the  majority. 
A  protest  was  signed  by  eighteen  of  the  minority,  among 
whom  were  the  bitterest  Whigs  and  the  bitterest  Tories  in 
the  whole  peerage,  f 

The  Houses  inquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes  of 
the  public  calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  themselves 
into  a  Grand  Committee  to  consider  of  the  advice  to  be 
given  to  the  king.  From  the  concise  abstracts  and  frag- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us  it  seems  that,  in  this 
Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many  days,  the  debates 
wandered  over  a  vast  space.  One  member  spoke  of  jihe 
prevalence  of  highway  robbery:    another  deplored  the 

*  See  the  Lordi*  Journals  from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  18,  1692  ;  Burnet,  ii.  102. 
TindaFs  account  of  these  proceedings  was  taken  from  letters  addressed  by 
Warre,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  to  Colt,  Envoy  at  Hanover.    Letter  to  Mr.  - 
Secretary  Trenchard,  1694. 

f  Lords*  Journals,  Dec  7 ;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  Papers ;  Burnet,  ii, 
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qiuafrel  between  the  queen  and  ibe  prmoeai^  and  propoeed 
Ikat  two  or  three  gentlemen  should  be  depnled  to  wait  on 
.h0r  mijeBtjandtiytomakematfeenup.  A  third  deeoribed 
the  machinations  of  the  Jaoolntes  in  the  preceding  spring. 
It  was  notorious,  he  said,  diat  preparations  had  been  made 
fiir  a  rising,  and  that  arms  and  horses  had  been  ooUeotod; 
yet  not  a  single  traitor  had  been  brought  to  justice.* 

The  erents  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnidied  matter 
Ibar  ae?eild  eitoest  debateSir  Many  members  complained 
of  the  preference  given  to  aliens  over  Englishmen.  The 
whole  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  fought  over  again;  and  se» 
veire  reflections  were  thrown  on  Solmes.  '*  Let  Bnglish 
soUiers  be  commanded  by  none  but  English  generals,"  was 
ibe  almost  universal  cry.  Seymour,  who  had  once  been 
distinguished  by  his  hatred  of  the  foreigners,  but  who,  since 
he  had  been  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered 
his  opinions,  asked  where  English  generals  were  to  be 
foua^  <<  I  have  no  love  for  foreigners  as  foreigners :  but 
we  have  no  choice.  Men  are  not  bom  generds :  nay,  a 
man  may  be  a  very  valuable  captain  or  major,  and  not  be 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but  experience 
will  form  great  commanders.  Very  few  of  our  country- 
men have  that  experience ;  and  therefore  we  must  for  the 
present  employ  strangers."  Lowther  followed  on  the  same 
Bide.  '^  We  have  had  a  long  peace ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  fit  for  high 
commands.  The  parks  and  the  camp  at  Hounslow  were 
very  poor  military  schools,  when  compared  with  the  fields 
of  battle  and  the  lines  of  contravallation  in  which  the 
great  commanders  of  the  continental  nations  have  learned 
their  art."  In  reply  to  these  arguments  an  orator  on  the 
otiier  side  was  so  absurd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point 
out  ten  Englishmen  who,  if  they  were  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, would  be  made  Marshals.  Four  or  five  colonels  who 
had  been  at  Steinkirk  took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was 
said  of  them  that  they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech 
as  they  had  shown  courage  in  action  ;  and,  from  the  very 
imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  compli- 
•  Qrefa  Debates,  Nov.  21,  and  23,  1692. 
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ment  seems  to  have  been  not  undeserved.  They  did  not 
join  in  the  vulgar  ciy  against  the  Dutch.  They  spoke 
weQ  of  the  foreign  officers  generally,  and  did  fiill  justice  to 
the  valor  and  conduct  with  which  Auverquerque  had  res- 
cued the  shattered  remains  of  Mackay *s  division  from  what 
seemed  certain  46Struction.  But  in  defense  of  Solmes  not 
a  word  was  said.  His  severity,  his  haughty  manners,  and, 
above  all,  the  indiflference  with  which  he  had  looked  on 
while  the  English,  borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers, 
were  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  French  household 
troops,  had  made  him  so  odious  that  many  members  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  an  address  requesting  that  he  might 
be  removed,  and  that  his  place  might  be  filled  by  T^- 
mash,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  was  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  But  Tal- 
madi's  fnends  judiciously  interfered,  "  I  have,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman ;  and  I  implore 
you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under  the  notion  of  doing  liim 
a  kindness.  Consider  that  you  are  usurping  what  is  pe- 
culiarly the  king's  prerogative.  You  are  turning  officers 
out  and  putting  officers  in."  The  debate  ended  without 
any  vote  of  censure  on  Solmes.  But  a  hope  was  expressed, . 
in  language  not  very  parliameiltary,  that  what  had  been 
said  in  the  Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  king,  and 
that  his  majesty  would  not  disregard  the  general  wish  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.* 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  naval 
administration,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the 
Lords  on  that  subject  That  there  had  been  mismanage- 
ment somewhere  was  but  too  evident.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  acquit  both  Bussell  and  Nottingham ;  and  each 
House  stood  by  its  own  member.  The  Commons  had^  at . 
the  opening  of  the  session,  unanimously  passed  a  vote  of. 
thanks  to  Bussell  for  his  conduct  at  La  Hogue.  They 
now,  in  the  Grand  Committee  of  Advice,  took  into  con- 
sideration the  miscarriages  which  had  followed  the  battle. 
A  motion  was  made  so  vaguely  worded  that  it  ooTild 
hardly  be  said  to  mean  any  thing.  It  was  understood,  bow- 

*  Gray's  Debates,  Not.  21, 1692 ;  Colt  Papers  in  TindaL 
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eveTi  to  imply  a  oensoze  on  Nottingham,  an^  was  there- 
fine  Btronglj  (qppoeed  by  his  friends.  On  the  diyiabny  the 
Ayes  were  a  hundzid  and  oxty^fiye,  the  Noes  a  hnndzed 
and  sixty-fonr.^ 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appea]led  to  the  IiQida. 
He  told  his  story  with  all  the  skill  dT  a  practiced  Grator, 
and  with  all  the  authority  which  bdongs  to  nnblemisbed 
inft^ty.  He  then  laid  on  the  table  a  great  mass  of  papersi 
wlijch  he  requested  the  House  to  read  and  conader.  The 
Feera  seem  to  have  examined  the  papeia  seriously  and 
diligently.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  by  no 
means  fiivorable  to  BusselL  Yet  it  was  thought  nigust 
to  condemn  him  unheard ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  devise 
any  way  in  which  their  Lordships  could  hear  him.  At 
lart  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  papers  down  to  the  Oom- 
mons  with  a  message  which  imported  that|  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Upper  Housei  there  was  a  case  against  the  Admiral 
which  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer.  With .  the 
papeis  was  sent  an  abstnict  of  the  contents.! 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received.  Bus- 
sell  had,  at  that  moment,  a  popiQarity  which  he  little  de- 
served, but  which  will  not  surprise  us  when  we  remember 
that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  his  treasons,  and  knew 
that  he  was  the  only  living  Englishman  who  had  won  a 
great  battle.  The  abstract  of  the  papers  was  read  by  the 
clerk.  Bussell  then  spoke  with  great  applause ;  and  his 
friends  pressed  for  an  immediate  decision.  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  very  justly  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pronounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile  of  dispatches  without 
perusing  them:  but  this  objection  was  overruled.  The 
Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member  as  one  of  themselves : 
many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his 
recent  victory ;  and  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  dis- 
posed to  show  any  deference  for  the  authority  of  the 
Peers.  The  House,  without  reading  the  papers,  passed  an 
\manimous  resolution  expressing  warm  approbation  of 

♦  Tindal,  Colt  Papers;  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  11,  169 J. 
t  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal;  Lords'  Journals  from  Dec.  G  to  Dec  19,  1692, 
indnsive. 
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Eussell's  whole  conduct  The  temper  of  the  assembly  was 
such  that  some  ardent  Whigs  thought  that  they  might  liow 
venture  to  propose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  by 
name.  But  the  attempt  failed.  "  I  am  ready,"  said  Low- 
ther — and  he  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt — "  I  am 
ready  to  support  any  motion  that  may  do  honor  to  the 
admiral :  but  I  can  not  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  majesties  have 
no  more  zealous,  laborious,  or  faithful  servant,  than  my 
Lord  Nottinghsan."  Finch  exerted  all  his  mellifluous  elo- 
quence in  defence  of  his  brother,  and  contrived,  without 
directly  opposing  himself  to  the  prevailing  sentiment^  to 
insinuate  that  Russell's  conduct  had  not  been  faultless. 
The  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  was  not  pressed.  The 
vote  which  pronounced  Russell's  conduct  to  have  been  de- 
serving of  aJl  praise  was  communicated  to  the  Lords ;  and 
the  papers  which  they  had  sent  down  were  very  uncere- 
moniously returned.*  The  Lords,  much  offended,  de- 
manded a  free  conference.  It  was  granted ;  and  the  man- 
agers of  tho  two  Houses  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber. 
Rochester,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  admiral  had 
been  declared  faultless.  To  this  appeal  the  gentlemen  who 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  answered  only  that 
they  had  not  been  authorized  to  give  any  explanation,  but 
that  they  would  report  to  those  who  had  sent  them  what 
had  been  said.t 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of  the 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members  had 
got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill-humor  which  they  had  brought 
up  with  them  from  their  country-seats  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that  those  arts  of 
which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the  great  masters 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  votes  which 
would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the  government.    But, 

*  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  daj  in  the  House  of  Commons,  see  the 
Journals,  Dec.  20,  and  the  letter  of  Robert  Wilmot,  M.P.  for  Derby  to  hia 
colleague  Anchitel  Grey,  in  Grey's  Debates. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  169}. 
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thoogliit  18  not  probttble  Aifc  a  ftw  noiqr  preteodOB  to 
ptttriotisni  may  haTe  beeo  qpiiliA  inAk  bags  of  gninead^  it 
wqaldbe  absozd  to  snppoee  that  tbe  Hbnae  generally  was 
inflainioed  in  this  maimer.  Wlioe?er  has  seen  any  thing 
of  Bodh  assemblies  knows  that  the  ipiiit  with  which  they 
enter  on  long  inqnizies  Teiy  soon  flagi^  and  that  ihdr  le- 
sentment^  if  not  kept  alive  by  hqadioloos  oppoBitbn,'Oools 
ftst  In  a  short  time  eyeiy  body  was  si<u:  <^  the  Qiand 
Committee  of  Adyicei  The  debates  hi(d  been  tedious  and 
desnltoiy.^  The  resolntions  which  had  been  oanied  were 
for  the  most  part  merely  chfldiah.  The  king  was  to  be 
Irambly  adyised  to  employ  men  of  ability  and  integrity. 
He  was  to  be  hnmbly  advised  to  «nploy  men  who  would 
stand  by  him  against  James.  Th  epatience  of  the  Honse 
was  wearied  oat  by  long  discossdons  ending  in  the  pompons 
pramolgation  of  truisms  like  these.  At  last  the  explosion 
came.  One  of  the  grumblers  called  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Oommittee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two  Butohmen 
were  employed  in  the  Ordnance  department^  and  moved 
^t  the  king  should  be  humbly  advised  to  dismiss  them. 
The  motion  was  received  with  disdainful  mockery.  It  was 
remarked  that  the  military  men  especially  were  loud  in 
the  expression  of  contempt  "  Do  we  seriously  think  of 
going  to  the  king  and  telling  him  that^  as  he  has  conde- 
scended to  ask  our  advice  at  this  momentous  crisis,  we 
humbly  advise  him  to  turn  a  Dutch  storekeeper  out  of  the 
Tower?  Really,  if  we  have  no  more  important  sugges- 
tion to  carry  up  to  the  throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our 
dinners."  The  members  generally  were  of  the  same  mind. 
The  chairman  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and  was  not  di- 
rected to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Oommittee 
ceased  to  exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed  were 
formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of  them  was  reject- 
ed 2  the  others  were  suffered  to  drop ;  and  the  Commons, 
after  considering  during  several  weeks  what  advice  they 
should  give  to  tbe  king,  ended  by  giving  him  no  advice 
at  all.* 

*  Colt  Papera  in  Tindal;  Commons'  Journals,  Dec  16,   1692,  Jan.  11, 
1691;  Burnet,  ii.  104. 
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The  temper  of  the  Lords  was  dififerent  From  many  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  tbtA  there  was  no  place  where  th^ 
Dutch  were,  at  tiiis  time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  dislike  with  which  an  Englishman  of  the 
middle  class  regarded  the  king's  foreign  friends  was  merely 
national.  But  the  dislike  with  which  an  English  noble- 
man regarded  them  was  personal.  They  stood  between 
him  and  majesty.  They  intercepted  from  him  the  rays  of 
royal  &vor.  The  preference  given  to  them  wounded  him 
both  in  his  interests  and  in  his  pride.  His  chance  of  the 
(barter  was  much  smaller  since  they  had  become  his  com- 
petitors. He  might  have  been  Master  of  the  H6rse  but 
for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Eobes  but  for  Zulestein, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bentinck.*  The  ill-humor  of 
the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by  Marlborough,  who,  at  this 
time,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot  persecuted  for 
standing  up  against  the  Dutch  in  defense  of  the  interests 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  did  not  foresee  that  a  day 
would  come  when  he  would  be  accused  of  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  his  native  land  to  gratify  the  Dutch.  The 
Peers  determined  to  present  an  address  requesting  William 
not  to  place  his  English  troops  under  the  command  of  a 
foreign  general.  They  took  up  very  seriously  that  ques- 
tion which  had  moved  the  House  of  Commons  to  laughter, 
and  solemnly  counseled  their  sovereign  not  to  employ 
foreigners  in  his  magazines.  At  Marlborough's  suggestion 
they  urged  the  king  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English 
general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest  general  in 
the  service  of  the  States-General.  It  was,  they  said,  de- 
rogatory to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  that  an  officer  who 
held  a  commission  from  his  majesty  should  ever  be  com- 
manded by  an  officer  who  held  a  similar  commission  from 
a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently  dictated  by  an  igno- 
ble malevolence  to  Holland,  William,  who  troubled  him- 
self little  about  votes  of  the  Upper  House  which  were  not 

*  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  EngliBh  nobles  to  the  Dutch  Jkyor^ 
ites  is  mentioned  in  a  highly  interesting  note  written  bj  Benaadot 
in  1698,  and  preserved  among  the  Arohivea  of  the  Frai^  Fbreign 
Office. 
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backed  by  the  Lower,  returned,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  very  short  and  dry  answer.* 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  pend- 
ing, the  Commons  resumed  the  consideration  of  an  import- 
ant subject  which  had  occupied  much  of  their  attention  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Bill  for  the  Kegulation  of  Trials 
in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  brought  in,  but  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  official  men,  both  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Somers,  now  attorney-general,  strongly  recom- 
mended delay.  That  the  law,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to 
grave  objections,  was  not  denied:  but  it  was  contended 
that  the  proposed  reform  would,  at  that  moment,  produce 
more  harm  than  good.  Nobody  would  assert  that,  under 
the  existing  government,  the  lives  of  innocent  subjects 
were  in  any  danger.  Nobody  would  deny  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  in  great  danger.  Was  it  the  part  of  wise 
men  to  increase  the  perils  of  that  which  was  already  in  se- 
rious peril  for  the  purpose  of  giving  new  security  to  that 
which  was  already  perfectly  secure  ?  Those  who  held  this 
language  were  twitted  with  their  inconsistency,  and  asked 
why  they  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  pre- 
ceding session.  They  answered  very  plausibly  that  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess  had  taught 
an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable  of  learning. 
The  country  had  been  threatened  at  once  with  invasion 
and  insurrection.  No  rational  man  doubted  that  many 
traitors  had  made  preparations  for  joining  the  French,  and 
had  collected  arms,  ammunition,  and  horses  for  that  pur- 
pose. Yet,  though  there  was  abundant  moral  evidence 
against  these  enemies  of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  pos- 
sible to  find  legal  evidence  against  a  single  one  of  them. 
The  law  of  treason  might,  in  theory,  be  harsh,  and  had 
undoubtedly,  in  times  past,  been  grossly  abused.  But  a 
statesman  who  troubled  himself  less  about  theory  than 
about  practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than  about  the 
time  present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not  too  strin- 
gent but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the  commonwealth 

•  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal;  Lords*  Journals,  Nov.  28  and  29,  1692,  Feb.  18 
and  24,  169. J. 
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remained  in  extreme  jeopardy,  refuse  to  consent  to' any 
further  relaxation.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however, 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-two.  But 
in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  new 
rules  of  procedure  should  not  come  into  operation  till  after 
the  end  of  the  war  with  France.  When  the  report  was 
brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this  amendment,  and  rat- 
ified it  by  a  hundred  and  forty-five  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty- five.  The  bill  was  consequently  suflfered  to  drop.* 
Had  it  gone  up  to  the  Peers  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  lost  after  causing  another  quarrel  between  the 
Houses.  For  the  Peers  were  fiilly  determined  that  no  such 
bill  should  pass,  imless  it  contained  a  clause  altering  the 
constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's  Court;  and  a 
clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward's 
Court  would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find  favor 
with  the  Conmions.  For  in  the  course  of  this  session  an 
event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great  were  only 
too  well  protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  which  well 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
state  of  manners  and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage, 
the  most  graceful  was  William  Mountford.  He  had  eveiy 
physical  qualification  for  his  calling — a  noble  figure,  a 
handsome  fece,  a  melodious  voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say 
whether  he  succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  in  ludicrous 
parts.  He  was  allowed  to  be  both  the  best  Alexander  and 
the  best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards. 
Queen  Mary,  whose  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but 
who  had  naturally  a  quick  perception  of  what  was  excel- 
lent in  art,  admired  him  greatly.  He  was  a  dramatist  as 
well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  us  one  comedy  which  is  not 
contemptible.f 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was  Anne  Brace- 
girdle.    There  were  on  the  stage  many  women  of  more 

♦  Grey's  Debates,  Nov.  18,  1692;  Commons'  Jouniala,  Nov.  18.  Dea  1, 
1692. 
f  See  Cibber*8  Apology,  and  Moumtfonrs  Greenwich  Park. 
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tUajUhm  bewlji  but  none  wbose  ftatoves  and  dcportmeot 
had  fobk  yawets  to  ftacxData  ^  aeoae  and  the  hearta  of 
ninit  The  eight  of  her  bright  Uaok  eyes  and  of  her  rich 
hrawnohibdcBniBoedto  pot  the  moat  turbulent  aodienee 
into  good-hnmqir*  It  waa  aaid  of  her  that  in  the  orowded 
tii^ater  ahe  had  aa  many  lovem  aa  ahe  had  male  qMctatem 
yet  no  loveTi  however.  rHohf  howeyer  hi^  in  x^nk,  had 
'^iNBeyhiled  on  her  to  be  hia  ipiatraaa.  Thoee  who  aie  ao* 
qiiaintod  with  the  parts  which  ahe  waa  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing^  and  with  the  epilogii6awhiehitwaaherq)eQialbiurineaB 
to  recite^  wiU  not  easUy  give  her  credit  for  any  extraordinaij 
meaanzeofvirtaeor  of  delicacy.  She  aeema  to  hi^ye  been 
a  cold,  yain,  and  interested  coqnette^  who  perfectly  nnder* 
stood  how  much  the  infloenoeof  her  channa  waa  increaaed 
by  the  fiune  of  a  severity  which  coat  her  notfainc^  and  who 
eoold  yentoie  to  flirt  with  a  goceeaabn  of  admirers  in 
the  jnst  confidence  that  no  flame  which  che  might  kindle 
in  them  would  thaw  her  own  ice.*  Among  ihoee  who 
pmsued  her  with  an  insane  desiie  was  a  profligato 
captain  in  the  army  named  Hill,  With  Hill  was  doaely 
bound  in  a  league  of  debauchery  and  yiolence  Charles 
Lord  Mohun^  a  young  nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long 
revel  and  brawl.  Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful  brunette 
waa  invincible,  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  rejected 
fi>r  a  more  &vored  rival,  and  that  this  rival  was  the  brill* 
iant  Mountford.  The  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine 
at  a  tavern  that  he  would  stab  the  villain.  "  And  I,"  said 
Mohnn,  "  will  stand  by  my  friend."  From  the  tavern  the 
pair  went,  with  some  soldiers  whose  services  Hill  had  se- 
cured, to  Drury  Lane,  where  the  lady  resided.  They  lay 
some  time  in  wait  for  her.  As  soon  as  she  appeared  in 
the  street  she  was  seized  and  hnrried  to  a  coach.  She 
■clreamed  for  help:  her  mother  clung  round  her:  the 
whole  neighborhood  rose ;  and  she  was  rescued.  Hill  and 
Mohun  went  away  vowing  vengeance.  They  swaggered 
sword  in  hand  during  two  hours  about  the  streets  near 
Mountford's  dwelling.     The  watch  requested  them  to  put 

•  See  Gibber's  Apology,  Tom  Brown's  Works,  and  indeed  the  works  of 
eveiy  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town. 
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up  their  weapons  But  when  the  young  lord  announced 
that  he  was  a  peer,  and  b^e  the  constables  touch  him  if 
they  durst,  they  let  him  pass.  So  strong  was  privilege 
then;  and  so  weak  was  law.  Messengers  woe  sent  to 
warn  Mountford  of  his  danger:  but  unhappily  they 
missed  him.  He  came.  A  short  altercation  took  plaoe 
between  him  and  Mohun;  and,  while  they  were  wrang- 
ling, Hill  ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body,  and 
fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of 
note>  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and  Mohun.  Hill 
escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  His  mother  threw  herself  at 
William's  feet,  but  in  vain.  *^  It  was  a  cruel  act,"  said 
the  king:  "  I  shall  leave  it  to  the  law."  The  trial  came  on 
in  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward ;  and,  as  Parliament 
happened  to  be  sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of 
being  judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There 
was  then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary,  for  the  fifst  time  since  Buckhurst  had  prot 
noimced  sentence  on  Essex  and  Southampton,  that  a  peer 
who  had  never  made  jurisprudence  his  special  study  should 
preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caermarthen,  who,  as 
lord  president,  took  precedence  of  all  the  nobility,  was 
appointed  lord  high  steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings has  come  down  to  us.  No  person,  who  carefully  ex- 
amines that  report,  and  attends  to  the  opinion  unanimously 
given  by  the  judges  in  answer  to  a  question  which  Not- 
tingham drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fidmess,  can  doubt  that 
the  crime  of  murder  was  fuUy  brought  home  to  the  pris- 
oner. Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  king,  who  was  present 
during  the  trial;  and  such  was  the  almost  imanimous 
opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been  tried  by  Holt 
and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old  Bailey,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty  would  have  been  returned. 
The  peers,  however,  by  sixty-nine  votes  to  fourteen,  ac- 
quitted their  accused  brother.  One  great  nobleman  woir 
so  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say,  "  After  all,  the  fellow  was 
but  a  player ;  and  players  are  roguev."  All  the  news-kMeis, 
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all  the  coSeeiioxjae  orataifl,  complained  that  the  blood  of 
the  poor  was  shed  with  impunity  by  the  great  Wits  le- 
marked  tbat  the  only  fidr  thing  about  the  trial  was  the 
show  of  ladies  in  the  galleries.  Letters  and  jomrnah  are 
still  extant  in  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  Whigs, 
Tories,  Non-jurors,  oondemn  the  partiality  of  the  tribuxMiL 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that^  while  the  memory  of  this 
scandal  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  Commons  would 
be  induced  to  give  any  new  advantage  to  accused  peers.* 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  mean  time,  resumed  tiie  con- 
sideration of  another  highly  important  matter,  the  state  of 
the  trade  with  India.  They  had,  toward  the  dose  of  the 
pxeceding  session,  requested  the  king  to  dissolve  the  01^ 
Company  and  to  constitute  a  New  Ocnnpany  on  such  terms 
as  he  should  think  fit;  and  he  had  promised  to  take  their 
request  into  his  serious  consideration.  He  now  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  inform  them  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  do 
what  they  had  asked.  He  had  referred  the  charter  of  the 
Old  Company  to  the  judges,  and  the  judges  had  pronounced 
that^  under  the  provisions  of  that  charter,  the  Old  Company 
could  not  be  dissolved  without  three  years'  notice,  and 
must  retain,  during  those  three  years,  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  He  added  that,  being 
sincerely  desirous  to  gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding 
himself  unable  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed 
out,  he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  Old  Company  to  agree 
to  a  compromise ;  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  its 
extreme  rights ;  and  his  endeavors  had  been  frustrated.f 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.  The  two 
fections  which  divided  the  city  were  instantly  on  the  alert. 
The  debates  in  the  House  were  long  and  warm.  Petitions 
against  the  Old  Company  were  laid  on  the  table.  Satirical 
hand-bills  against  the  New  Company  were  distributed  in  the 

*  The  chief  source  of  infonnation  about  this  case  is  in  the  report  of  the 
trial,  which  will  be  found  in  Howoll's  Collection.  Soo  Evelyn's  Diary,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  169  J.  I  have  taken  some  circumstances  from  Narcissus  Luttrell*s 
Diaiy,  from  a  letter  to  Bancroft  which  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  and  from  two  letters  addressed  by  Brewer  to  Wharton,  which 
are  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

f  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  14,  1692. 
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lobby.  At  length,  after  much  discussion,  it  was  resolved 
to  present  an  address  requesting  the  king  to  give  the  notice 
which  the  judges  had  pronounced  necessary.  He  promised 
to  bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  answer  the  House 
was  satisfied,  and  the  subject  was  not  again  mentioned  till 
the  next  session.* 

The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
on  the  law  of  treason,  and  on  the  trade  with  India,  occu- 
pied much  time,  and  produced  no  important  result.  But 
meanwhile  real  business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of 
Supply  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the 
Committee  of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few 
members  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigor  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  invader  who  might  elude 
the  vigilance  of  her  fleets.  But  this  doctrine,  which  speedily 
became  and  long  continued  to  be  the  badge  of  one  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  state,  was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a 
small  minority  which  did  not  venture  to  call  for  a  division.t 

In  the  Committer  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  determined 
that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should  be  de- 
frayed by  means  of  an  impost,  which,  though  old  in  sub- 
stMice,  was  new  in  form.  From  a  very  early  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments  had 
provided  for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment chiefly  by  granting  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised 
by  an  impost  on  the  people  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their 
reputed  estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  subject 
of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound.  But  the  assessment  was  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  land  or  to  the  fell  in  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking,  till  at  length  the 
rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence  in  the  pound.    In  the 

*  Commons*  JounuJa  of  the  Session,  particularly  of  Nov.  1*7,  Dea  10,  Feb. 
26,  March  3;  Colt  Papers  in  TindaL 
t  Commons*  Journals,  Dec  10  ;  Tindal,  CoKPapen. 
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timeofOharleB  the  ViaA  a  leal  tex  rffonr  shillklgi  in 
the  poand  on  land  woold  probahty  have  yielded  near  a 
nullion  and  a  half;  but  a  anbaidy  amounted  to  liiile  moie 
Ami  fifty  thousand  pounds.* 

The  finanden  of  the  Long  Ftoliament  ddviaad  a  mote 
eflldent  mode  of  taxing  estatesL  The  sum  which  was  to  be 
laised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributod  among  the  oonn- 
ties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed  wealth,  and  was  levied 
within  eadi  county  by  a  rate.  Tbo  xevenue  deriTeji  ftom 
these  assessments  in  &e  time  of  the  Conmionwealtfa,  Taried 
from  thirty*fiye  thousand  pounds  to  a  hundzed  and  twen^ 
thousand  pounds  a  month. 

iLfter  the  Bestoration  the  l^giahituie  seemed  for  a  time 
inolined  to  revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things^  to  the  an- 
dent  practice.  Subsidies  were  once  or  twice  granted  to 
CShades  the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared  tlutt  the  old 
ajirtem  was  much  leas  conyenient  than  the  new  system. 
The  CSavaliers  condescended  to  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of 
taxation  firom  the  Boundheads ;  and,  during  the  interval 
between  the  Bestoration  and  the  Bevolution,  extraordinary 
calls  were  occasionally  met  by  assessments  resembling  the 
assessments  of  the  Commonwealth.  After  the  Bevolution, 
the  war  with  France  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse 
annually  to  ibis  abundant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in 
1690  and  in  1691,  great  simis  had  been  raised  on  the  land. 
At  length  in  1692  it  was  determined  to  draw  supplies 
fix)m  real  property  more  largely  than  ever.  The  Commons 
resolved  that  a  new  and  more  accurate  valuation  of  estates 
should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and  that  on  the 
rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound-rate  should  be  paid  to  the 
government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land  tax.  The  valu- 
ation made  in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down  to  our 
own  tima  According  to  that  valuation,  one  shilling  in 
the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom  amounted,  in  round 

*  See  Coke's  Institutes,  part  iv.  chapter  1.  In  1566  a  sabaidy  was 
£120,000;  in  1698,  £78,000;  when  Ck>ke  wrote  his  Institutes,  about  the  end 
cf  the  reign  of  James  L,  £70,000.  Olarendcm  tdls  ua  that,  in  1640,  twelve 
suboidies  were  estimated  at  about  £600,000. 
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nnmbeTS,  to  half  a  million.  During  a  hundred  and  ox 
years,  a  land-tax  bill  was  annually  presented  to  Parliament; 
and  was  annually  passed,  though  not  always  without 
murmurs  from  the  country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in 
time  of  war,  four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of  peace, 
before  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  only  two  or  three 
shillings  were  usually  granted;  and,  during  a  short  part  of 
the  prudent  and  gentle  administration  of  Walpole,  the  gov- 
ernment asked  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after  the  disas- 
trous year  in  which  England  drew  the  sword  against  her 
American  colonies,  the  rate  was  never  less  than  four  shil- 
lings. At  length,  in  the  year  1798,  the  Parliament  relieved 
itself  from  the  trouble  of  passing  a  new  Act  every  spring. 
The  land-ta^,  at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  was  made  per- 
manent ;  and  those  who  were  subject  to  it  were  permitted 
to  redeem  it.  A  great  part  has  been  redeemed ;  and  at 
present  little  more  than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
required  in  time  of  peace  is  raised  by  that  impost  which 
was  once  regarded  as  the  most  productive  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  state.* 

The  land-tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1698,  at  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound,  and  consequently  brought  about  two 
millions  into  the  Treasury.  That  sum,  small  as  it  may 
seem  to  a  generation  which  has  expended  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  in  twelve  months,  was  such  as  had  never 
before  been  raised  here  in  one  year  by  direct  taxation.  It 
seemed  immense  both  to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners. 
Lewis,  who  found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel 
exactions  from  the  beggared  peasantry  of  France  the  means 
of  supporting  the  greatest  army  and  the  most  gorgeous 
court  that  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  downfiall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  exclamation 
of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the  Commons  of 
England  had,  from  dread  and  hatred  of  his  power,  unani- 
mously determined  to  lay  on  themselves,  in  a  year  of 
scarcity  and  of  commercial  embarrassment^  a  burden  such 
as  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  before  borne. 

*  See  the  old  Land  Tax  Acts,  aod  the  debates  on  the  Land  Tax  BedfiiDp* 
tion  Bm  of  ITdS. 
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'*  My  little  oousin  of  Orange,"  he  said,  ^'seems  to  be  firm 
in  the  saddle."  He-  afterward  added :  "  No  matter ;  the 
laat  pieoe  of  gold  will  win.'*  Thii^  however,  waaa  conaider- 
atkm  from  which,  if  he  had  been  weU  informed  inching  the 
reaooroes  of  England,  he  would  JU)t  have  derived^  much 
ocnnfiirt  .  Eencdngton  was  certainly  a  mere  hovel  when 
Ootnpared  to  his  soperb  Yersaillea.  The  display  of  jewda, 
plmnes  and  lace,  led  horaes  and  gilded  coaches^  which  daily 
auxrounded  him,  &r  outshone  ^  splendor  whi<^  even  on 
great  public  occasions,  our  princes  were  in  the  habit  of  dis- 
playing. But  the  condition  of  the  miyority  of  the  people 
of  En^and  was,  beyond  all  doubt^  such  as  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  France  znight  well  have  envied.  In  troth, 
what  was  called  severe  distress  here  would  have  been  called 
unexampled  prosperity  there. 

The  land  tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  between 
the  Houses.  The  Commcms  appointed  commissioners  to 
make  the  assessment  These  commissioneiB  were  the  prin- 
cipal gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were  named  in  the 
bUL  The  Lords  thought  this  arrangement  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  the  peerage.  They  therefore  inserted  a 
clause  providing  that  their  estates  should  be  valued  by 
twenty  of  their  own  order.  The  Lower  House  indignantly 
rejected  this  amendment,  and  demanded  an  instant  confer- 
ence. After  some  delay,  which  increased  the  ill-humor 
of  the  Commons,  the  conference  took  place.  The  bill  was 
returned  to  the  Peers,  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty 
intimation  that  they  must  not  presume  to  alter  laws  rdat- 
ing  to  money.  A  strong  party  among  the  Lords  was  obsti- 
nate. Mulgrave  spoke  at  great  length  against  the  preten- 
sions of  the  plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they 
gave  way,  they  would  abdicate  that  authority  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  baronage  of  England  ever  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  would  have  nothing 
left  of  their  old  greatness  except  their  coronets  and 
ermines.  Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the  fipest  that 
he  ever  heard  in  Parliament ;  and  Burnet  was  undoubted- 
ly a  good  judge  of  speaking,  and  was  neither  partial  to 
Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. 
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The  orator,  however,  though  he  charmed  his  hearers,  did 
not  succeed  in  convincing  them.  Most  of  them  shrank 
fix)m  a  conflict  in  which  tliey  would  have  had  against  them 
the  Commons  united  as  one  man,  and  the  king,  who,  in 
case  of  necessity,  would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty 
peers  rather  than  have  suflfered  the  land  tax  bill  to  be  lost 
Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed,  the  first  by  twenty- 
seven,  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients,  show  how 
obstinately  many  nobles  were  prepared  to  contend  at  all 
hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste.  Another  confer- 
ence was  held ;  and  Bochester  announced  that  the  Lords, 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest,  waived  what  they  must 
nevertheless  assert  to  be  their  clear  rights  and  would  not 
insist  on  their  amendment.^  The  bill  passed,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  bills  for  laying  additional  duties  on  imports,  and 
for  taxing  the  dividends  of  joint-stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal  to 
the  estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  bequeathed 
alai'ge  deficit  to  the  year  1693;  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  the  charge  for  1693  would  exceed  by  about  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  the  charge  for  1662.  More  than 
two  millions  had  been  voted  for  the  army  and  ordnance, 
near  two  millions  for  the  navy.f  Only  eight  years  before 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  defirayed  the  whole 
annual  charge  of  government.  More  than  four  times  that 
sum  was  now  required.  Taxation,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, had  been  carried  to  an  unprecedented  point :  yet  the 
income  of  the  state  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about 
a  million.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Some- 
thing was  devised,  something  of  which  the  eflects  are  felt 
to  this  day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

*  Lords*  Joumalfl,  January  16,  17,  18,  19,  20;  Commons*  Journals,  Jan- 
uary 17,  18,  20,  1692;  Tmdal,  from  the  Oolt  Papers;  Burnet,  ii.  104,  105. 
Bumot  has  used  an  incorrect  expression,  which  Tindal,  Ralph,  and  others 
have  copied.  He  says  that  the  question  was  whether  the  Lords  should  tax 
themselves.  The  Lords  did  not  claim  any  right  to  alter  the  amount  of  taxar 
tion  liud  on  them  by  the  bill  as  it  came  up  to  them.  They  only  demanded 
that  their  estates  should  be  valued,  not  by  the  ordinary  commiasionerB,  bat 
by  special  commissioners  of  higher  rank. 

f  Commons'  JoumalB,  Deoember  ^;,  1692. 
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Theze  ynsj  indeedi  notliing  Bttaagel  or  luyBtoirious  in  die 
expedient  to  vliieh  tiie  govemmeiit  had  reootoee.  It  was 
an  expedient  fimifiari  during  two  oentnriefl^  to  the  flnan- 
cioiB  of  the  continent^  and  ooidd  hardly  fail  to  oooor  to 
any  English  statesman  who  oompazed  the  Toid  in  the  Ex- 
oheqner  witih  the  overflow  in  the  money  market 

Dming  the  interval  between  the  Bestormtion  and  the 
Bevolntion  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly  in- 
Gfeafedng.  Thousands  of  busy  men  £mnd  eveiy  Ohrirtmas 
•ihat^  after  the  expenses  of  the  year^  houselraeping  had 
been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus  re- 
mained; and  how  that  surplus  was  to  be  employed  was  a 
question  of  some  difficulty.  In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a 
surplus,  at  something  more  than  three  per  cent  on  the 
best  security  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
a  lawjrer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant^  who  had  saved 
some  thousands  and  who  wished  to  place  :them  safialy  and 
profitably,  was  often  greatly  embarrassed.  Three  genera- 
tions  earlier,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  wealth  in  a  pro- 
£9Bsion,  generally  purchased  redl  properly  or  lent  his  sav- 
ings on  mortgage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  king* 
dom  had  remained  the  same;  and  the  value  of  those 
acres,  though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means 
increased  so  £ist  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  was 
seeking  for  employment  Many,  too,  wished  to  put  their 
money  where  they  could  find  it  at  an  hour's  notice, 
and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  property  which 
cocQd  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house  or  a  field 
A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry,  or  on  personal  se- 
curity; but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk  of  losing  in- 
terest and  principal.  There  were  a  few  joint-stock  com- 
panies, among  which  the  East  India  Company  held  the 
foremost  place;  but  the  demand  for  the  stock  of  such 
companies  was  far  greater  than  the  supply.  Indeed,  the 
cry  for  a  new  East  India  Company  was  chiefly  raised  by 
persons  who  had  found  difficulty  in  placing  their  savings 
at  interest  on  good  security.  So  great  was  that  difficulty, 
that  the  practice  of  hoarding  was  common.    We  are  told 
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that  the  &tli6r  6t  Pope  the  poet^  who  retired  from  biimneeB 
in  the  City  about  the  time  <Jf  the  Revolution,  carried  to  k 
retreat  in  the  country  a  strong  box,  contalining  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  took  out  from  time  to  time 
what  was  requii^  for  houseliold  expenses;  and  it  is 
highly  probaUe  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  private 
persons  is  so  smal],  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth,  make 
no  perceptible  addition  to  the  circulation.  But,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  all  the 
greatest  Writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that  a  very 
considerable  mass  of  g<^Id  and  silver  was  hidden  in  secret 
drawers,  and  behind  vainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  acrowd 
of  projectors,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and  knavish| 
employed  themselres  in  devising  new  schemes  for  the  em* 
ployment  of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about  the  year 
1688  that  the  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in  London. 
In  the  short  jjpace  of  four  years  a  crowd  of  companies, 
every  one  of  which  confidently  held  out  to  subscribers  the 
hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into  existence :  the  In- 
surance  Cbmpany,  the  Paper  Company,  the  Lutestring 
Compan/,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Company  the  Glass  Bottle 
Company,  the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Company, 
the  Sv6rd-blade  Company.  There  was  a  Tapestry  Com- 
pany which  would  soon  furnish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the 
parlors  of  the  middle-class,  and  for  all  the  bedchambers 
of  the  higher.  There  was  a;  Copper  Company,  which  pro* 
posed  to  explore  the  mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a 
hope  that  they  would  prove  not  less  valuable  than  those 
of  Potosi.  There  was  a  Diving  Company,  which  tmder- 
took  to  bring  up  precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels, 
and  which  announced  that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  won- 
derful machines  resembling  complete  suits  of  armor.  In 
front  of  the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a 
cyclop  ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe,  through  which- 
the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole  process  was  ex* 
hibited  on  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
were  invited  to  the  show,  were  hospitably  regaled,  and 
IV.  T 
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vere  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in  their  panoply  de- 
scend into  the  nyer,  and  return  laden  with  old  iron  and 
ship's  tackle.  There  was  a  Greenland  Fishing  Company, 
which  could  not  fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  her- 
ring busses  out  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a 
Tanning  Company,  which  promised  to  furnish  leather 
superior  to  the  best  that  was  brought  fix>m  Turkey  or 
Bbsffla.  There  was  a  society  which  undertook  the  o£Bice 
of  giving  gentlemen  a  Uberal  education  on  low  terms,  and 
which  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Boyal  Academies 
Company.  In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was  announced 
that  the  directors  of  the  Boyal  Academies  Company  had 
engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand  tickets  at  twenty 
shillings  each.  There  was  to  be  a  lottery :  two  thousand 
prizes  were  to  be  drawn ;  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the 
prizes  were  to  be  taught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  heraldry,  japanning,  fortifcjation,  book- 
keeping, and  the  art  of  playing  the  theorbo.  Some  of 
these  companies  took  large  mansions,  and  printed  their 
advertisements  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatious, 
were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coflFee-houses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange.  Jonathan's  and 
Garraway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment  with  brokers, 
buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of  pro- 
prietors. Time  bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Exten- 
sive combinations  were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were 
circulated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the 
price  of  shares.  Our  country  witnessed  for  the  first  timo 
those  phenomena  with  which  a  long  experience  has  made 
us  jGuniliar.  A  mania  of  which  the  symptoms  were  es- 
sentially the  same  with  those  of  the  mania  of  1720,  of  the 
mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of  1845,  seized  the  public 
mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt  for  those 
slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  reward  of  in- 
dustry, patience,  and  thrift,  spread  througli  society.  The 
spirit  of  the  co^rging  dicers  of  Whitefriars  took  possession 
of  the  grave  Senators  of  the  City,  Wardens  of  Trades, 
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Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  was  much  easier,  and  much  more 
lucrative  to  put  forth  a  lying  prospectus,  announcing  a 
new  stock,  to  persuade  ignorant  people  that  the  dividends 
could  not  fall  short  of  twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  part  with 
five  thousand  pounds  of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten 
thousand  soHd  guineas,  than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well- 
chosen  cargo  for  Virginia  or  the  Levant  Every  day  some 
new  bubble  was  puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoyant,  shone 
bright,  burst,  and  was  forgotten.* 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  takeil  furnished 
the  comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an  excellent  subject ;  nor 
was  that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them  because  some  of 
the  most  unscrupulous  and  most  successful  of  the  new 
race  of  gamesters  were  men  in  sad«colored  clothes  and 
lank  hair,  men  who  called  cards  the  devil's  books,  men 
who  thought  it  a  sixi  and  a  scandal  to  win  or  lose  two 
pence  over  a  backgammon  board.  It  was  in  the  last 
drama  of  Sbadwell  that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  ot 
these  speculators  was,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  public 
ridicule.  He  died  in  November,  1692,  just  before  his 
Stock-jobbers  came  on  the  stage ;  and  the  epilogue  was 
spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The  best 
scene  is  that  in  which  four  or  five  stem  Nonconformists, 
clad  in  the  fiill.  Puritan  costume,  after  discussing  the  pros* 
pects  of  the  Mouse-trap  Company  and  the  Flea-killing 
Company,  examine  the  question  whether  the  godly  may 
lawfhlly  hold  stock  in  a  company  for  bringing  over  Chinese 
rope-dancers.  "  Considerable  men  have  shares,"  says  one 
austere  person, in  cropped  hair  and  bands ;  "  but  verily  I 

*  For  this  account  of  the  origin  of  stock-jobbing  in  the  city  of  London  I 
am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  most  curious  periodical  ipaper,  entitled,  "  Collection 
for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry  and  Trade,  by  J.  Houghton,  F.R.S."  It 
is  in  fact  a  weekly  history  of  the  commercial  speculations  of  that  time.  I 
have  looked  through  the  files  of  several  years.  In  No.  33,  March  IT,  169f, 
Houghton  says :  "  The  buying  and  selling  of  Actions  is  one  of  the  great 
trades  now  on  foot  I  find  a  great  many  do  not  understand  the  affiiir."  Oq 
June  13,  and  June  33,  1694,  he  traces  the  whole  progress  of  stock-jobbiog. 
On  July  18  of  the  same  year  he  makes  the  first  mention  of  time  bargains 
Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  the  companies  mentioned  in  the 
text,  may  consult  Houghton's  Collection,  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Aoglia 
Tutamen,  published  in  1695. 
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qiieHionwhetfaeritbelawftiloriioL"  l%Med(Aibliaieze- 
morod  by  a  stout^  old  Boundheid  oolomely'irlio  had  fought 
at  Marsion  Hoor,  and  who  lemiiida  his  veafce^  tarothflr 
that  the  aaintB  need  not  themselves  aee  the  zopie-dandng; 
and  that,  in  all  pxobability;  there  will  be  no  xope-danoing 
toaee,  " The thine^'' he aaya^  "^bliketotakertheahana 
will  seU  well ;  and  then  we  ahdl  not  cave  whether  the 
danoeiB  come  over  or  no."  It  is  important  to  bbaerve  that 
this  fioene  was  exhibited  and  applauded  before  one  £E|ithing 
of  the  national  debt  had  been  contracted.  So'  fll*iilfohned 
were  die  numeroaa  writera  whd^  at  a  later  periodi  aaoribed 
to  the  national  debt  the  existence  of  stoek-jobbing  and  of 
an  the  V  immoralities  connected  witbistook-jobbmg;  The 
tniih  isi  that  Bodetj  had,  in  the  natoral  ooiuae  of  ite 
growth,  reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  stock-jobbing  whether  there  werea  national 
debt  or  not^  and  inevitable  also  that^  if  there  were  a  long  , 
and  costly  war,  there  sho:uld  be  a  national  debL 

BbWy  indeed,  was  it  possible  Uiat  a  debt  diodd  not  Jiave 
been  contracted,  when  one  party  was  impelled  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  borrow,  and  another  was  impelled  by 
equally  strong  motives  to  lend  ?  A  moment  had  arrived 
at  which  the  government  found  it  impossible,  without  ex- 
citing the  most  formidable  discontents,  to  raise  by  taxation 
the  supplies  necessary  to  defend  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  nation ;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  nnmerous 
capitalists  were  looking  round  them  in  vun  for  some  good 
mode  of  investing  their  savings,  and,  for  want  of  such  a 
mode,  were  keeping  their  wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavish- 
ing it  on  absurd  projects.  Biches  su£Bcient  to  equip  a 
navy  which  would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Atlantic  of  French  privateers,  riches  sujSacient  to  maintain 
an  army  which  might  retake  Namur  and  avenge' the  dis- 
aster of  Steinkirk,  were  lying  idle,  or  were  passing  away 
from  the  owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.  A  statesman 
might  well  think  that  some  part  of  the  wealth  which  was 
daily  buried  or  squandered  might,  with  advantage  to  the 
proprietor,  to  the  tax-payer,  and  to  the  State,  be  attracted' 
into  the  Treasury.     Why  meet  the  extraordinary  chaige 
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of  a  year  of  war  by  seizing  the  chain,  the  tables,  the  beds 
of  hard  working  fiunilies,  by  compelling  one  country- 
gentleman  to  cut  down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready 
for  the  ax,  another  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  ML  to 
ruin,  a  third  to  ti^e  away  his  hopeM  son  from  the  uni- 
versity, when  Change  Alley  was  swarming  with  people 
who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  and  who 
were  pressing  every  body  to  borrow  it? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period,  by  Tories,  who 
hated  the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who  hated 
Burnet  most  of  all  men,  that  Burnet  was  the  person  who 
first  advised  the  government  to  contract  a  national  debt 
But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trustworthy  evidence, 
and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the  bishop's  silence.  Of  all 
men  he  was  the  least  likely  to  conceal  the  &ct  that  an  im- 
portant fiscal  revolution  had  been  his  work.  Nor  was  the 
Board  of  Treasury  at  that  time  one  which  much  needed, 
or  was  likely  much  to  regard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine. 
At  that  board  sate  Godolphin  the  most  prudent  and  ex- 
perienced, and  Montague  the  most  daring  and  inventive 
of  financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be 
ignorant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  to  spread,  over  many  years  of  peace,  the  ex- 
cessive taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of 
war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  many 
generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which  began  in 
1672,  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than  thirty 
millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  inter- 
esting work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had  told  his 
countrymen  that,  when  he  was  embassador  at  the  Hague, 
the  single  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled  by  the  frugal 
and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about  five  nMllions  sterling, 
for  which  interest  at  four  per  cent  was  always  ready  to  the 
day,  and  that,  when  any  part  of  the  principal  was  paid  ofl^ 
the  public  creditor  received  his  money  with  tears,  well 
knowing  that  he  could  find  no  other  investment  equally 
secure.  The  wonder  is  not  that  England  should  have  at 
length  imitated  the  example  both  of  her  enemies  and  of 
her  allies,  but  that  the  fi>urth  year  of  her  arduous  and  ex- 
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lutoBfeiiig  straggle  agaioat  Lewis  should  haye  bee&.dxawing 
to  a.doeq  befora  she  resorted  to.  an  expedmt  ao  pbvJ^^ 

On  the  filteendi  of  Deoember»  1602,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolyed  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Somen  took  the.  chair.  .Montague  prc^osedto 
raise  ft  million  bjr  way  of  loan :  Ibe  proposition  was  ap- 
pioyed ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  hill  should  be  brou^^t 
in*  T^e  details  of  the  eeheme  were  much  disousaed  and 
modified;  but thd  principle  appears  to  have. been .po{)'uIar 
wkh  all  parties.  ^Die  moneyed  men  were  gU^l  to  have  ft 
good  opportunity  of  investing  what  they  hpd  hoarded. 
The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the  load  of  taxation, 
were  ready  to  consent  to  any  thing  for  the  sakeof  presost 
ease.  No  member  ventured  to  divide  the  House.  On  the 
twentieth  of  January  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried 
iq>  to  the  Lords  by  Somers^  and  passed  by  them  without 
any  Amendment* 

.  By -this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on 
beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties  were  to  be  kept  in 
the  Exchequer  separate  fix>m  all  other  receiptSi  and  were  to 
form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million  was  to' be 
raised  by  life  annuities.  As  the  annuitants  dropped  o£^ 
their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among  the  survivors, 
till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced  to  seven.  After 
that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to  the  public.  It 
was  therefore  certain  that  the  eighteenth  century  would  be 
far  advanced  before  the  debt  would  be  finally  extinguished. 
The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  ten  per  cent,  till  the  year 
1700,  and  after  that  year  seven  per  cent.  The  advantages 
offered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may  seem 
great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  him 
for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was  not  impossible  that  there 
might  be  a  counter-revolution ;  and  it  was  certain  that,  if 
there  were  a  counter-revolution,  those  who  had  lent  money 
to  William  would  lose  both  interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  be- 
come the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the  sagacity 
and  confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and  philosophers. 

o  Commous'  Journals;  Stat.  4  W.  &  M.  c  3. 
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At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  the  nation  has 
set  np  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  At  every 
stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it  has  been  seriously  as- 
serted by  wise  men  that  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  at 
hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went  on  growing;  and  still 
bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  remote  as  ever.  When  the 
great  contest  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  finally  term- 
inated by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about 
fifty  miUions ;  and  that  debt  was  considered,  not  merely 
by  the  rude  midtitude,  not  merely  by  fox-hunting  squires 
and  coflfee-house  orators,  but  by  acute  and  profound  think* 
ers,  as  an  incumbrance  which  would  permanently  cripple 
the  body  politic.  Nevertheless,  trade  flourished :  wealth  in- 
creased :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then  came 
the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ;  and  the  debt  rose  to 
eighty  millions.  Pamphleteers,  historians,  and  orators 
pronounced  that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case  was  desperate. 
Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  signs  which  could 
neither  be  counterfeited  nor  concealed,  ought  to  have  satis- 
fied observant  and  reflecting  men  that  a  debt  of  eighty 
millions  was  less  to  the  England  which  was  governed  by 
Pelham  than  a  debt  of  fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  En* 
gland  which  was  governed  by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again 
broke  forth ;  and,  under  the  energetic  and  prodigal  admin- 
istration of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled 
to  a  hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  in- 
toxication of  victory  was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men  of 
business  almost  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  fatal 
day  had  now  really  arrived.  The  only  statesman,  indeed, 
active  or  speculative,  who  did  not  share  in  the  general  de- 
lusion was  Edmund  Burke.  David  Hume,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  profound  political  economists  of  his  time, 
declared  that  our  madness  had  exceeded  the  madness  of 
the  Crusaders.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis 
had  not  gone  in  the  face  of  arithmetical  demonstration.  It 
was  impossible  to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  Para- 
dise did  not  lie  through  the  Holy  Land :  but  it  was  pos- 
sible to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin 
was  through  the  national  debt   It  was  idle,  however,  now 
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to  tdk  about  liia  xoid:  vahtddonowillidiQ  iwd:  m 
hid  nachediiie  god:  jOIwm  4y?cr:  allliia  mnmmoi 
die  idaiid  Dorih  of  TraDt  lad  irert  of  BeidBW  wn  m^ 
gigBd.  Better  farm  to  hftYebeea  eonqiiBwAtyftiwii 
orAiistna  thaa  tobe  nddled nidi tt^iutaraitf  alms- 
died  wd  fartj  nuDiooi.*  AfidjBi  das  greet  pUefffilMr 
— 4briachhewin  bed  oidy  to opea hie  efe^endto  eee 
keproveinent  eU  eroand  bim,  citte.  inffiieewinft  oeltivelioii 
OTtendinfe  marts  too  amaU  far  die  eiowd  of  buycea  and 
aeDflo^  harboiB  inanfBcient  to.  domain  die  ahqpping^  ertifr 
oial  rivera  jomiog  die  ohkf  iniiuiid  aeale  of  i^^ 
ehief  aea-porta,  etreeta  better.  li|^iled,  booaea  better  for^ 
ntahad,  richer  warea  expoaed  to  aale  in  alateiier  ahofM^ 
awifter  carriagea  rolling  along  amoodier  iqada.  He  bad, 
indeed,  only  to  compare  die  Edinbmqg  of  bia  boyhood 
idditheBdinbaigQf  hiaoldage.  ffia  piedicdoii  ziemaina 
to  poaterity,  a  memorable  inatanoe  <^  die  weakneaa  fiom 
wUoh  die  atrongeBt  minda  are  not  exempt  Adam  Smidi 
aanralitdeandbntalitdeftardier.  He  admitted  that  im« 
menae  as  die  burden  waa^  the  nation  did  actually  anatain 
it  end  thiiye  under  it  in  a  way  whidi  nobody  could  have 
fareseiSD.  But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to  repeat  ao 
hazardous  an  experiment  The  liimt  had  been  reached. 
Even  a  small  indeaae  might  be  £fttaLf  Not  less  gloomy  was 
die  view  which  George  Grenvilley  a  minister  eminendy 
diligent  and  practical,  took  of  our  financial  situation*  The 
nation  must^  he  conceived,  sink  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions,  unless  a  portion  of  die  load  were  borne 
by  die  American  colonies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a' portion  of 
the  load  on  die  American  colonies  produced  anodier  war. 
That  war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of 
deb|^  and  without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been  repre- 
sented as  indispensable.  Again  England  was  given  over; 
and  again  die  strange  patient  persisted  in  becoming  stron- 
ger and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all  the  diagnostics  and 
prognostics  of  State  physicians.    As  she  had  been  visibly 

*  Sec  a  yeiy  romarkable  note  in  Humors  History  of  England,  AppendUx 

la 
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more  pTOsperous  with  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mill- 
ions  than  with  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  so  she  was.  visibly 
more  prosperous  with  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forly 
millions  than  with  a  debt  of  a  hunxlred  and  forty  millions. 
Soon,  however,  the  wars  which  sprang  from  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  &r  exceeded  in  cost  any  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  pubUc  credit  to 
the  utmost.  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest  the  funded 
debt  of  England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  milliona  If 
the  most  enlightened  man' had  been  told,  in  1792,  that,  in 
1816,  the  interest  on  eight  hundred  millions  would  be  duly 
paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would  have  been  as  hard 
of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  government  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  of 
Fortunatus.  It  was  in  truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt ; 
and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should 
have  been  louder  than  ever.  But  again  that  cry  was  found 
to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years 
of  exhaustion,  England  recovered  herself.  Yet,  like  Ad- 
dison's valetudinarian,  who  continued  to  whimper  that  he 
was  dying  of  consumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he 
was  shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she 
was  sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by  tokens 
which  made  her  complaints  ridiculous^  The  beggared,  the 
bankrupt  society  not  only  proved  able  to  meet  all  its  obli- 
gations, but,  while  meeting  those  obligations,  grew  richer 
and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth  could  almost  be  discerned 
by  the  eye.  In  every  county,  we  saw  wastes  recentiy 
turned  into  gardens ;  in  every  city,  we  saw  new  streets^ 
and  squares,  and  markets,  more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abun- 
dant supplies  of  water :  in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat 
of  industry,  we  saw  villas  multiplying  fast,  each  imbo- 
somed  in  its  gay  little  paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While 
shallow  politicians  wer6  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  borne  down  by  the  Weight  of  the  public  bur- 
dens, the  first  journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  rail- 
way. Soon  the  island  was  intersected  by  railways.  A  sum 
exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years,  voluntarily 
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expended  by  this  mined  people  in  viaducts,  tonnels,  em- 
bankments, bridges,  stations,  engines.  Meanwhile  taxa- 
tion was  almost  constantij  becoming  lighter  and  lighter ; 
yet  still  the  Exchequer  was  foil.  It  may  be  now  affirmed 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  we  find  it  as  eoaj  to  pay 
the  interest  of  eight  hundred  millions  as  our  ancestors 
found  it,  a  century  ago,  to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  mill- 
ions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been  spnie 
great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered  and  of 
tiiose  who  believed  that  long  succession  of  confident  pre- 
dictions, so  signally  falsified  by  a  long  succession  of  indis- 
putable facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy  is  the  office  rather 
of  the  political  economist  than  of  the  historian.  Here  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  prophets  of  evil  were  under  a 
double  delusion.  They  erroneously  imagined  that  there 
was  an  exact  analogy  between  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  is  in  debt  to  another  individual  and  the  case  of  a  so- 
ciety which  is  in  debt  to  a  part  of  itself;  and  tiiis  analogy 
led  them  into  endless  mistakes  about  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem of  funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no  al- 
lowance for  the  effect  produced  by  the  incessant  progress 
of  every  experimental  science,  and  by  the  incessant  efforts 
of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life.  They  saw  that  the  debt 
grew ;  and  they  forgot  that  other  things  grew  as  well  as 
the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  England 
may,  in  the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to  bear  a 
debt  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  than  she  is  at  the  present 
time  to  bear  her  present  load.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  those 
who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she  must  sink,  first  under 
a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  eighty  mill- 
ions, then  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions, 
then  under  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions,  and 
lastly  under  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond 
all  doubt  under  a  twofold  mistake.  They  greatly  over- 
rated the  pressure  of  the  burden :  they  greatly  underrated 
the  strength  by  which  the  burden  was  to  be  borne. 
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It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  tbe  way 
in  which  the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the  interests 
of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nationa  If  it  be  true  that 
whatever  gives  to  intelligence  an  advantage  over  brute 
force  and  to  honesty  an  advantage  over  dishonesty  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  our  race, 
it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that,  in  the  largest  view,  the  ef- 
fect of  this  system  has  been  salutary.  For  it  is  manifest 
that  all  credit  depends  on  two  things — on  the  power  of  a 
debtor  to  pay  debts,  and  on  his  inclination  to  pay  them« 
The  power  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the 
progress  which  that  society  has  made  in  industry,  in  com- 
merce, and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under 
the  benignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal  law. 
The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to 
the  degree  in  which  that  society  respects  the  obligations  of 
plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists  in  extent 
of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting  men,  a  rude  despot 
who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish  &ncies  and  head* 
strong  passions,  or  a  convention  of  socialists  which  pro- 
claims all  property  to  be  robbery,  may  have  more  than 
iSalls  to  the  lot  of  the  best  and  wisest  government  But 
the  strength  which  is  derived  from  the  confidence  of  capi- 
talists such  a  despot,  such  a  convention,  never  can  possess. 
That  strength — and  it  is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the 
event  of  more  than  one  great  conflict — flies,  by  the  law  of 
its  nature,  from  barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyranny  and 
anarchy,  to  follow  civilization  and  virtue,  liberty  and 
order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the  funded  debt  of 
England  was  passing,  with  general  approbation,  through 
the  regular  stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first 
time,  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers  of 
that  generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representative 
body  a  more  faithftd  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  con- 
stituent body.  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred  to  any 
of  them  that  the  constituent  body  might  be  an  unfaithful 
interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.    It  is  true  that 
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ftowdefiamitwsinihaiteietawdf  tiiPi^^ 

irhieh,  at  length,  in  our  awn  dajBfxanA  aa  iiiuMilible 

vtQBn  of  pablio  indjgnatinoy  ware  ftr  hm  miMicw  and 

bewMDe  in  the  ninatefwith.  Moat  of  the  Iwroogba  wbkih 
w«a  diafiranchiaed  m  1882  were^  if  not  poaitivcfy,  jwt  reK 
atiTofyi  mnch  more  important  jUacm  in  ihe  nifpi  of 
William  the  Thiid  than  in  the  xeign  of  WiDiam  tiio 
Foortih.  Of  the  popolooa  and  weiddiy  manofeotaxing 
tcwna^  aea-porta  andwataring-pIaoeB^  towUoii  the  fiRnf 
eUae  waa  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Foortii,  aomo 
weieiia  the  leign  of  William  Out  Third,  amaU  hamlelai 
where  a  fewplowmen  orflabemien  lived  nnder tfaaftehed 
roofr :  aome  were  fielda  covered  with  harveata^  or  moon 
abandoned  to  gronaa  With  the  ezoepCion  of  Laeda  and 
Hanqheater,  there  waa  not,  at  the  timci  Of  the  Bevdiition, 
a  fODf^  town  of  five  thonaand  inhahitanta  whksh  did  not 
aend  two  ropireaentativea  to  the  Honae  of  CbmmoDa  8ven 
thflbi  howev^i  there  waa  no  want  of  atartling  anomaliea. 
Looe,  Eaat  and  Wea^  which  contained  not  half  the  popu- 
lation or  half  the  wealth  of  the  amalleat  of  the  hundred 
parishes  of  London,  returned  as  many  members  as  Lon- 
don.* Old  Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the  traveler 
feared  to  enter  at  night  lest  he  should  find  robbers  lurk- 
iQg  there,  had  as  much  weight  in  the  l^islature  aa  Dev- 
onshire or  Yorkshire.!  Some  eminent  individuals  of  both 
parties,  Clarendon,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and 
Pollexfen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system. 
Yet  both  parties  were,  for  very  diflferenf  reasons,  unwill- 
ing to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the  pr^udices  of  one 
fiKStion,  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  Nothing  could 
be  more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than  the 
thought  of  destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which  had 
stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building  something 
more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins.  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that  they  were  much  more 
likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a  change  in  this  part  of  our 

*  Wesloy  was  struck  with  this  anomaly  in  1745.    See  his  JoumsL 
f  Pepysy  June  10,  1668, 
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polity.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  mistake  to  ixoagine 
that  a  law  transfeniiig  political  power  fix>m  small  to' 
large  constituent  bodies,  would  have  operated  in  1692  as 
it  operated  in  1832.  In  1882  the  effect  of  the  transfer 
was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  town  population.  In 
1692  the  effect  would  have  been  to  make  the  power  of  the 
rural  population  irresistible.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
fortj'two  members  taken  away  in  1832  from  small  bor* 
oughsy  more  than  half  were  given  to  large  and  flourishing 
towns.  But  in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flour- 
ishing town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  a9 
it  could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  al]| 
therefore,  that  was  taken  fix>m  the  small  boroughs  must 
have  been  given  to  the  counties;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  counties  and  to 
depress  the  towns,  must,  on  the  whole,  have  tended  to 
raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs.  From  the 
commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  the  towns  had  been 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress,  the  country  gentle* 
men  and  the  country  clergymen  on  the  side  of  authority 
and  prescription.  If,  therefore,  a  ireform  bill,  dis&imchis* 
ing  small  constituent  bodies  and  giving  additional  mem* 
bers  to  large  constituent  bodies^  had  become  law  soon  after 
the  Bevolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  decided 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  consisted 
of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  high  churchmen,  high  To- 
nes, and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a  House  of  Com- 
mons it  is  almost  certain  that  there  would  have  been  a 
persecution  of  the  Dissenters ;  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  there  could  have  been  a  union  with  Scotland ;  and  it 
13  not  improbable  that  there  would  have  been  a  restora- 
tion pf  the  Stuart&  Those  parts  of  our  Coi^stitution,  there- 
fore, which,  in  recent  timeSj  politicians  of  the  liberal 
school  have  generally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five 
generations  ago,  re^rded  with  complacency  by  the  men 
who  were  most  zealous  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to  mainr 
tain  the  existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs  and  To* 
ries  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  betwe^  the 
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elector  and  the  representative  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of  Commona  had  enjoyed 
the  inllest  confidence  of  the  nation.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons, distrusted,  despised,  hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a 
thing  unknown.  The  very  words  would,  to  Sir  Peter 
Wentworth  or  Sir  Bdward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change  took  place. 
The  Parliament  elected  in  1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and 
fondness  which  followed  the  return  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
represented,  not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  momentary 
caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  members  were  men 
who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  would 
have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of  broken  for- 
tunes and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only  claim  to 
public  confidence  was  the  ferocious  hatred  which  they  bore 
to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The  people,  as  soon  as  they  had 
become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to  what  an  assembly  they 
had,  during  their  intoxication,  confided  the  care  of  their 
property,  their  liberty,  and  their  religion.  And  the  choice, 
made  in  a  moment  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  might  prove  to 
be  a  choice  for  life.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended 
entirely  on  the  king's  pleasure  whether,  during  his  reign, 
the  electors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their 
error.  Eighteen  years  passed  away.  A  new  generation 
grew  up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had 
been  welcomed  back  to  Dover  succeeded  discontent  and 
disaffection.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  kingdom  was 
misgoverned,  degraded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to  worthJess 
men  and  more  worthless  women,  that  our  navy  had  been 
found  unequal  to  a  contest  with  Holland,  that  our  inde- 
pendence had  been  bartered  for  the  gold  of  France,  that 
our  consciences  were  in  danger  of  being  again  subjected 
to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The  people  had  become  Round- 
heads :  but  the  body  which  alone  was  authorized  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  people  was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers. 
It  is  true  that  the  king  occasionally  found  even  that  House 
of  Commons  unmanageable.  From  the  first  it  had  con- 
tained not  a  few  true  Englishmen :  others  had  been  intro- 
duced  into  it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death ;  and  even 
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the  majority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some 
sympathy  with  the  nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and 
became  formidable.  *  But  that  party  constantly  found  its 
exertions  frustrated  by  systematic  corruption.  That  some 
members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes  was  with 
good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be  proved.  That  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown  was  employed  on  an  extensive 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  votes  was  matter  of 
notoriety.  A  laige  proportion  of  those  who  gave  away 
the  public  money  in  supplies,  received  piart  of  that  money 
back  in  salaries ;  and  thus  was  formed  a  mercenary  band 
on  which  the  court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity,  confi- 
dently rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
England  ought  to  be  protected  against  all  risk  of  being 
ever  again  represented,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  by 
men  who  had  forfeited  her  confidence,  and  who  were  re- 
tained by  a  fee  to  vote  againt  her  wishes  and  interests. 
The  subject  was  mentioned  in  the  Convention ;  and  some 
members  wished  to  deal  with  it  while  the  throne  was  still 
vacant  The  cry  for  reform  had  ever  since  been  becoming 
more  and  more  importunate.  The  people,  heavily  pressed 
by  taxes,  were  naturally  disposed  to  regard  those  who 
lived  on  the  taxes  with  little  favor.  The  war,  it  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary;  and  war 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure.  But 
the  larger  the  expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  nation,  the  more  important  it  was  that  noth- 
ing should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains  of  official 
men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here  a  gentleman  was 
paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many  gentlemen  were  paid  to 
do  what  would  be  better  done  by  one.  The  coach,  the 
liveries,  the  lace  cravat  and  diamond  buckles  of  the  place- 
man were  naturally  seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who 
rose  up  early  and  lay  down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him 
with  the  means  of  indulging  in  splendor  and  luxury. 
Such  abuses  it  was  the  especial  business  of  a  House  of 
Conmions  to  correct    What  then  had  the  existing  House 
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of  Commons  done  bi  tho  way  of  oorvqetkm?., '  AliBolutaly 
nothmg^  In  A680|  indeed,  while  the  OiTiL  lort  was  eet- 
dingy  some  tbizpqieeehes  had  beeki:ixiad&  Iil691^wfaen 
the  Wajs  and  Means  weie  under  oonsideEatkm,  azesohi- 
tion  had  been  pasndadabeuxdly  framed  that  it  had  piofed: 
utterly  abortive.  ^  The^nuiaBnoeeontinQed,andwoiildoon- 
tinne  while  it  was  a  soQzoe  of  profit  to  ihose  whose  dnty  was 
to  abate  it  Who  eonld  expect  fidlhftil  and  Tigihmt  stbw- 
aidsbip  from  stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  enooar> 
aging  thowastewhichthey  were  empbyed  to  chedk;?  The 
House  ^warmed  with  placemea  of  all  kinda^  Lords  of  the 
Treasuxji  Lords  of  the  Admiralty^  CommisBioneni  ^Cns- 
toms,  Commissbners  of  Excise,  CommissionenB  of  Priaes^ 
Telk»nB|  AoditozBi  Beoeiver%  Paymaster^  Qffioem  of  the 
Mint,  Officers  of  the  household,  Oblonels  of  regimept^ 
Cqytains  of  meaof  war>  Qoyemors  of  Ibrts.  We  send  up 
tQiWestminstoi  it  was  said,  one  of  onr  neig^borii  an  ind&> 
pendent  gentleman,  in  the  fbll  confidence  ^hat  his  feelings 
and  interests  are  in  perfect  accordance  wi&  oqrs.  We 
look  to  him  to  relieve  ns  fix)m  every  burden  except  those 
burdens  without  which ,  the  public  service  can  not  be  ear- 
ned CD,  and  which  therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  we  pa- 
tiently and  resolately  bear.  But  before  he  has  been  a  ses- 
sion in  Parliament  we  leam  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green 
Cloth  or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Bemoving  Wardrobe,  with  a 
comfortable  salary.  Nay,  we  sometimes  leam  that  he  has 
obtained  one  of  those  places  in  the  Exchequer  of  which 
the  emoluments  rise  and  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we  pay. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  a  percentage 
on  our  losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly  diminished  if 
we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  considering  whether  the 
powers  of  our  agent  ought  to  be  renewed  or  revoked.  But, 
as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  hold 
those  powers  twenty  or  thirty  years.  While  he  lives,  and 
while  either  the  king  or  the  queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise, 
unless  there  should  be  a  dispute  between  the  court  and 
the  Parliament    The  more  profuse  and  obsequious  a  Par^ 
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liament  is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  oflfense  to  the  court. 
The  worse  our  representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we 
are  likely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given  to 
the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Officers'  Parlia- 
ment :  sometimes  it  was  the  Standing  Parliament^  and  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  greater  nuisance  than  even  a  standing 
army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  were 
strongly  recommended,  and  divided  the  public  favor. 
One  was  a  law  excluding  placemen  firom  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  other  was  a  law  limiting  the  duration  of 
Parliaments  to  three  years.  In  general,  the  Tory  reform- 
ers preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the  Whig  reformers  a  Tri- 
ennial Bill ;  but  not  a  few  zealous  men  of  both  parties 
were  for  trying  both  remedies. 

Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Commons.  That  bill  has  been  vehemently  praised  by 
writers  who  never  saw  it,  and  who  merely  guessed  at  what 
it  contained.  But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
study  the  original  parchment,  which,  imbrowned  with  the 
dust  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among  the 
archives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  much  matter  for 
eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have 
been  framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  among  enlightened  Englishmen.  They  will  agree 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  most  pernicious  to  open  the 
House  of  Commons  to  all  placemen,  and  not  less  pernicious 
to  close  that  House  against  all  placemen.  To  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  those  who  ought  to  be  admitted 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  excluded  would  be  a  task  re- 
quiring much  time,  thought,  and  knowledge  of  details. 
But  the  general  principles  which  ought  to  guide  us  ar6 
obvious.  The  multitude  of  subordinate  functionaries  ought 
to  be  excluded.  A  few  functionaries  who  are  at  the  head 
or  near  the  head  of  the  great  departments  of  the  adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  admitted 

The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded, 
IV.  U 
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because  their  admission  would  at  once  lower  the  character 
of  Parliament  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  every  public 
office.    They  are  now  excluded ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  State  possesses  a  valuable  body  of  servants  who 
remain  unchanged  while  cabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed 
and  dissolved,  who  instruct  every  £uccessive  minister  in 
his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  is  the  most  sacred  point  of 
honor  to  give  true  information,  sincere  advice,  and  strenu- 
ous assistance  to  their  superior  for  the  time  being.    To  the 
experience,  the  ability,  and  the  fidelity  of  this  class  of 
men  is  to  be  attributed  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  the 
direction  of  affiairs  has  been  many  times,  within  our  own 
memory,  transferred    from  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from 
Whigs  to  Tories.    But  no  such  class  would  have  existed 
if  persons  who  received  salaries  from  the  Crown  had  been        ! 
suffered  to  sit  without  restriction  in  the  House  of  Com-         I 
mons.    Those  commissionerships,  assistant  secretaryships,         I 
chief  clerkships,  which  are  now  held  for  life  by  persons        i 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties,  would  have        I 
been  bestowed  on  members  of  Parliament  who  were  ser-        . 
viceable  to  the  government  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady 
voters.     As  often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  the 
crowd  of  retainers  would  have  been  ejected  from  office, 
and  would  have  been  succeeded  by  another  set  of  mem-        ; 
bers  of  Parliament,  who  would  probably  have  been  ejected 
in  their  turn  before  they  had  half  learned  their  business.        \ 
Servility  and  corruption  in  the  legislature,  ignorance  and        j 
incapacity  in  all  the  departments  of  the  executive  admin-        j 
istration,  would  have  been  the  inevitable  efifects  of  such  a        i 
system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects  of  a 
system  under  which  all  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  without 
exception,  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ArLstotle  has,  in  that  treatise  on  government  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  and  instructive  of  all  his 
writings,  left  us  a  warning  against  a  class  of  laws  artfully 
framed  to  delude  the  vulgar,  democratic  in  seeming,  but 
oligarchic  in  effect.*  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
♦  Soe  the  Politics,  iv.  13. 
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studying  the  history  of  the  English  oonstitution,  he  might 
easily  have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That  men  who 
are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  Grown  ought  not  to  sit 
in  an  assembly  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  guard- 
ing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  community  against  all 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  is  a  plausible  and  a 
popular  doctrine.  Tet  it  is  certain  that  if  those  who,  five 
generations  ago,  held  that  doctrine,  had  been  able  to  mold 
the  Constitution  according  to  their  wishes,  the  effect  would 
have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
which  ^rings  from  the  people  and  is  accountable  to  the 
people,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aiisto- 
cratical  elements  of  our  polity.  The  government  would 
have  been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The  House  of 
Lords,  constantly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in  the 
realm,  would  have  become  the  most  august  of  senates, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  simk  almost  to 
the  rank  of  a  vestry.  From  time  to  time  undoubtedly 
men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  temper  would 
have  made  their  appearance  among  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  and  boroughs.  But  every  such  man  would 
have  considered  the  elective  chamber  merely  as  a  lobby 
through  which  he  must  pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber. 
The  first  object  of  his  ambition  would  have  been  that 
coronet  without  which  he  could  not  be  powerful  in  the 
State.  As  soon  as  he  had  shown  that  he  could  be  a  for- 
midable enemy  and  a  valuable  friend  to  the  government, 
he  would  have  made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have 
been  in  every  sense  the  Lower  House  for  what  would  then 
have  been  in  every  sense  the  Upper.  The  conflict  between 
Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox, 
would  have  been  transferred  firom  the  popular  to  the  aris- 
tocratic part  of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic,  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles 
would  have  been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  de- 
voured. The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  aasemhly 
containing  no  person  empowered  to  speak  m  the  name  o£ 
the  government,  no  person  who  had  ever  been  in  high 
political  trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside  with  eon- 
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tempt  Even  the  control  of  the  parse  of  the  nation  most 
have  passed,  not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in  substance,  to  that 
body  in  which  would  have  been  found  every  man  who 
was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget  or  explain  an  esti- 
mate. The  country  would  have  been  governed  by  peers; 
and  the  chief  business  of  the  Commons  would  have  been 
to  wrangle  about  bills  for  the  inclosing  of  moors  and«  the 
lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in 
1692.  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the 
few  functionaries  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who 
ought  to  be  shut  out  The  only  line  which  the  le^slators 
of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between  themselves 
and  their  successors.  Their  own  interest  they  guarded 
with  a  care  of  which  it  seems  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  been  ashamed.  Every  one  of  them  was  allowed  to 
keep  the  places  which  he  had  got,  and  to  get  as  many 
more  places  as  he  could  before  the  next  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, an  event  which  might  not  happen  for  many  years. 
But  a  member  who  should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1698,  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any  place 
whatever.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed  through  all  its 
stages  rapidly,  and  without  a  single  division.  But  in  the 
Lords  the  contest  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  Several 
amendments  were  proposed  in  committee;  but  all  were 
rejected.  The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass  was  sup- 
ported by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poignant  speech,  which 
has  been  preserved,  and  which  proves  that  his  reputation 
for  eloquence  was  not  unmerited.  The  Lords  who  took 
the  other  side  did  not,  it  should  seem,  venture  to  deny 
that  there  was  an  evil  which  required  a  remedy ;  but  they 
maintained  that  the  proposed  remedy  would  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil.  The  patriotic  representatives  of  the  people 
had  devised  a  reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the 
next  generation ;  but  they  had  carefully  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  plundering  the  present  generation. 

*  The  bill  will  bo  found  among  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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If  this  bill  passed,  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  existing 
Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  diminished;  and,  if 
this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  existing 
Parliament  would  last  till  both  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  were  dead.  For  as,  imder  this  bill,  their  majesties 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  much  greater  influence  over 
the  existing  Parliament  than  over  any  future  Parliament, 
they  would  naturally  wish  to  put  off  a  dissolution  as  long 
as  possible.  The  complaint  of  the  electors  of  England 
was  that  now,  in  1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It 
was  not  redress,  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their  chil- 
dren should  be  fairly  represented  in  1710  or  1720.  The 
relief  ought  to  be  immediate ;  and  the  way  to  give  unme^ 
diate  relief  was  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parhaments,  and 
to  begin  with  that  Parliament  which,  in  the  opimon  of  the 
country,  had  already  held  power  too  long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
accident  might  have  turned  the  scale.  .When  the  question 
was  put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty-two  peers  were  pres- 
ent. Of  these,  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and  forty 
against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There  were  only 
two  proxies  for  the  bill :  there  were  seven  against  it ;  but 
of  the  seven  three  were  questioned,  and  were  with  difficulty 
admitted.  The  result  was  that  the  bill  was  lost  by  three 
votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  moder- 
ate Whigs  and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the  minority 
protested,  and  among  them  were  the  most  violent  and  in- 
tolerant members  of  both  parties,  such  as  Warrington,  who 
had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against 
James ;  and  Aylesbury,  who  afterward  narrowly  escaped 
the  block  for  conspiring  against  William.  Marlborough, 
who,  since  his  imprisonment,  had  gone  all  lengths  in  op- 
position to  the  government,  not  only  put  his  own  name  to 
the  protest,  but  made  the  Prince  of  Denmark  sign  what  it 
ivas  altogether  beyond  the  faculties  of  his  Boyal  Highness 
to  comprehend.* 

*  Lords*  JoanuJfl,  Jan.  3, 169}. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Caermar- 
tben,  the  first  in  power  as  well  as  in  abilities  of  the  Toiy 
ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury,  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
Whigs  who  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  the  oourt,  was 
present  on  this  important  occasion.  Their  absence  was  in 
all  probability  the  efifect  of  design;  for  both  of  them  were 
in  the  House  no  long  time  before,  and  no  long  time  after 
the  division. 

A  few  days  later,  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  By 
this  bill  it  was  provided  that  the  Parliament  then  sitting 
should  cease  to  exist  on  the  first  of  January,  1694,  and 
that  no  future  Parliament  should  last  longer  than  three 
years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost  per- 
fect unanimity  on  this  subject  William  in  vain  endeav- 
ored  to  induce  those  peers  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  to  support  his  prerogative.  Some  of  them 
thought  the  proposed  change  salutary;  others  hoped  to 
quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  concession ;  and  others 
had  held  such  language  when  they  were  opposing  the  Place 
Bill  that  they  could  not,  without  gross  inconsistency,  op- 
pose the  Triennial  Bill.  The  whole  House,  too,  bore  a 
grudge  to  the  other  House,  and  had  a  pleasure  in  putting 
the  other  House  in  a  most  disagreeable  dilemma.  Bumet, 
Pembroke,  nay,  even  Caermarthen,  who  was  very  little 
in  the  habit  of  siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne, 
supported  Shrewsbury.  "  My  Lord,"  said  the  king  to 
Caermarthen,  with  bitter  displeasure,  *'you  will  live  to  re- 
pent the  part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter."*  The 
warning  was  disregarded ;  and  the  bill,  having  passed  the 
Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with  great  solem- 
iiltyby  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but  very 
meager  accounts  :  but  from  those  accounts  it  is  clear  that 
the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  supported  the  bill,  and  that  the  op- 

*  Introduction  to  tho  Copies  and  Extracts  of  Forao  Letters  written  to  an(f 
from  tho  Earl  of  Dan  by,  now  Duko  of  Leeds,  published  by  His  Grace's  di- 
rection, 1710. 
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position  came  chiefly  from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had 
been  a  politician  in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  enter- 
tained the  House  with  a  speech  in  the  style  which  had  been 
fashionable  in  those  days.  Parliaments,  he  isaid,  resembled 
the  manna  which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people. 
They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh ;  but  if  kept  too 
long  they  became  noisome ;  and  foul  worms  were  engen- 
dered by  the  corruption  of  that  which  had  been  sweeter 
than  honey.  Littleton  and  other  leading  Whigs  spoke  on 
the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and  Tredenham,  all  stanch 
Tories,  were  vehement  against  the  bill ;  and  even  Sir  John 
Lowther  on  this  point  dissented  from  his  friend  and  patron, 
Caermarthen.  Several  Tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feeling 
which  was  strong  in  the  House,  and  which  had,  since  the 
Eevolution,  prevented  many  laws  fix)m  passing.  What- 
ever, they  said,  comes  from  the  Peers,  is  to  be  received 
with  suspicion ;  and  the  present  biU  is  of  such  a  nature 
that,  even  if  it  were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once 
rejected  merely  because  it  has  been  brought  down  from 
them.  K  their  Ix>rdships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious 
of  all  money  bills,  should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door  ?  Yet 
to  send  us  a  money  bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser  affiont 
than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have  taken  an 
initiative  which,  by  every  rule  of  parliamentary  courtesy, 
ought  to  have  been  left  to  us.  They  have  sat  in  judgment 
on  us,  convicted  us,  condemned  us  to  dissolution,  and  fixed 
the  first  of  January  for  the  execution.  Are  we  to  submit 
patiently  to  so  degrading  a  sentence,  a  sentence  too  passed 
by  men  who  have  not  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  have 
acquired  any  right  to  censure  others?  Have  they  ever 
made  any  sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  of  their  own  dig* 
nity,  to  the  general  welfere?  Have  not  excellent  bills 
been  lost  because  we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them 
clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  nobility  ?  And 
now  that  their  lordships  are  bent  on  obtaining  popularity, 
do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relinquishing  even  the 
smallest  of  their  own  oppressive  privileges?  No:  they 
offer  to  their  coui^try  that  which  will  cost  them  nothing,  but 
which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the  Crown  dear.   In  such  cir* 
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dunstances  it  is  our  datj  to  repel  the  ixuroltwhidlL  has  been 
oflEbred  to  xib,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vindicate  the  lawful  pre- 
logatiye  of  the  king. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualified  to  in- 
flame the  passions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  near 
prospect  of  a  dissolution  could  not  be  veiy  agreimble  to  a 
member  whose  election  was  likdy  to  be  contested.  He 
must  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a  canvass,  must  shake 
hands  with  crowds  of  fineeholders  or  fireemen,  must  ask 
after  liieir  wives  and  children,  must  hire  conveyances 
for  outvoters,  must  open  ale-houses,  must  provide  mount- 
ains of  bee^  must  set  rivers  of  ale  running,  and  might 
pezhaps,  after  all  the  drudgery  and  idl  the  expense,  aftef 
being  lampooned,  hustled,  pelted,  and  himself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  poll,  see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sink  half 
ruined  into  obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited 
to  bring  on  himflelf,  and  invited  by  men  whose  own  seats 
in  the  legislature  were  permanent,  who  gave  up  neither 
dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but  gained 
the  praise  of  patriotism,  by  forcing  him  to  abdicate  a  high 
station,  to  imdergo  harassing  labor  and  anxiety,  to  mort- 
gage his  corn-fields  and  to  hew  down  his  woods.  There, 
was  naturally  much  irritation,  more  probably  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  divisions.  For  the  constituent  bodies  were 
generally  delighted  with  the  bill ;  and  many  members  who 
disliked  it  were  afraid  to  oppose  it  The  House  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  but  not  without  a  pang 
and  a  struggle.  The  discussions  in  the  committee  seem 
to  have  been  acrimonious.  Such  sharp  words  passed  be- 
tween Seymour  and  one  of  the  Whig  members  that  it  was 
necessary  to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the  mace  on 
the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order.  One  amend- 
ment was  made.  The  respite  which  the  Lords  had  granted 
to  the  existing  Parliament  was  extended  from  the  first  of 
January  to  Lady's  Day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  fiill 
time  for  another  session.  Tlie  third  reading  was  carried 
by  two  hundred  votes  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-one.  The 
Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  as  amended;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  royal  assent.     Whether  that  assent  would 
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or  would  not  be  given,  was  a  question  which  remained  in 
suspense  till  the  last  day  of  the  session.''^ 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  reformers 
of  that  generation  deserves  notice.  It  never  occurred  to 
any  one  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill 
that  every  argument  which  could  be  urged  in  fevor  of 
that  bill  was  an  argument  against  the  rules  which  had 
been  framed  in  old  times  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  par- 
liamentary deliberations  and  divisions  strictly  secret  It 
is  quite  natural  that  a  government  which  withholds  po- 
litical  privileges  from  the  commonalty  should  withhold 
also  political  information.  But  nothing  can  be  more  iixa- 
tion^  than  to  give  power,  and  not  to  give  the  knowledge 
without  which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  power  will  be 
abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  con- 
stituent bodies  frequently  together  that  they  might  decide 
whether  their  representative  had  done  his  duty  by  them, 
and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learning,  on  trust- 
worthy authority,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he  had  voted? 
The  absurdity,  however,  appears  to  have  passed  altogether 
unchallenged.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  among  the  two 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  voted  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  there  was  not  one 
who  would  have  hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any 
person  who  had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate 
on  that  bill,  or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy 
which  would  now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolera- 
ble than  the  Shipmoney  or  the  Star-Chamber,  was  then 
inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most  honest  and  intel- 
ligent minds,  with  constitutional  freedom.  A  few  old  men 
still  living  could  remember  times  when  a  gentleman,  who 
was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let  fall  a  sharp  word 
against  a  court  favorite,  would  have  been  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Those  times 
were  gone,  never  to  return.  There  was  no  longer  any 
danger  that  the  king  would  oppress  the  members  of  the 

*  Ck>minons'  Journals ;  Qrefa  Debates.    The  bill  itself  is  among  the  ar- 
chives of  the  House  of  Loirda. 
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legidatoie;  a&d  iheJte  "WBa  much  danger  ihat  ihd  memben 
of  the  legisUtnre  might  ^ppresB  the  people.  Kererthdeflfl^ 
the  ifords  Privilege  of  Parliament^  those  words  which  the 
stem  senators  of  the  preceding  generation  had  muimnred 
when  a  tyrant  filled  dieir  chamber  with  Ids  guards;  thdse 
words  which  a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted 
in  his  eara  when  he  ventured  finr  the  last  time  within  the 
walls  of  their  city,  still  detained  a  magical  influence  over 
all  who  loved  liberty.  It  was  long  befine  even  the  most 
enlightened  men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions 
which  had  been  originally  devised  ibr  the  puipose  of  pro- 
teoting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  courts  now 
served  only  to  protect  sycophants  against  the  displeasure 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  Hhal  few  of  those  who  showed 
at  this  time  the  greaMfr  derixe  to  increase  the  political 
power  of  the  people^  Wtte:  B0  yet  prepared  to  emancipate 
the  press  from  the  control  (^  the  government  TheLicena* 
ing  Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
1686,  expired  in  1698,  and  was  renewed,  not  however 
without  an  oppoBition,  which,  though  feeble  when  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in  dispute,  proved 
that  the  public  mind  was  beginning  dimly  to  perceive  how 
doeely  civil  freedom  and  freedom  of  conscience  are  con- 
nected with  freedom  of- discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act,  no  preceding  writer 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care  or  labor. 
Yet,  surely,  the  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England,  and  in  all  the  countries 
peopled  by  the  English  race,  may  be  thought  to  have  as 
much  interest  for  the  present  generation  as  any  of  those 
battles  and  sieges  of  which  the  most  minute  details  have 
been  carefully  recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William's  reign  scarcely 
a  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  against  the  restrictions 
which  the  law  imposed  on  literature.  Those  restrictions 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  government 
held  by  the  Tories,  and  were  not,  in  practice,  galling  to 
the  Whigs.     Roger  Lestrange,  who  had  been  licenser  im- 
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der  the  last  two  kings  of  the  Hoase  of  Stuart,  and  who 
had  shown  as  little  tenderness  to  Exclusionists  and  Pres* 
bjrterians  in  that  character  as  in  his  other  character  of  Ob- 
servator,  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Revolution,  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  on  account 
of  his  passion  for  rare  books,  and  his  habit  of  attending 
all  sales  of  libraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and  coflfee- 
houses  near  Saint  Paul's  by  the  name  of  Catalogue  Fraser, 
Eraser  was  a  zealous  Whig,  By  Whig  authors  and  pub- 
lishers  he  was  extolled  as  a  most  impartial  and  humane 
man.  But  the  conduct  which  obtained  their  applause 
drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  his  official  superior,  Nottingham.*  No 
serious  difference,  howeyer,  seems  to  have  arisen  till  the 
year  1692.  In  that  year  an  honert  old  clergyman  named 
Walker,  who  had,  in  the  timie  ollibe  Commonwealth,  been 
Gauden's  curate,  wrote  a  book,  vbioh  convinced  all  sensi- 
ble and  dispassionate  readers  that  Gauden,  and  not  Charles 
the  Eirst,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike,  This  book 
Fraser  suffered  to  be  printed.  K  he  had  authorized  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been  represented  as 
spurious,  the  indignation  of  the  High  Church  party  could 
hardly  have  been  greater.  The  question  was  not  liter* 
ary,  but  rehgious.  Doubt  was  impiety.  In  truth,  the 
Icon  was  to  many  fervent  loyalists  a  supplementary 
revelation.  One  of  them,  indeed,  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  lessons  taken  out  of  the  inestimable 
little  volume  should  be  read  in  the  churches.t  Eraser 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  his  place;  and  Notting- 
ham appointed  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  and  scanty 
fortune  named  Edmund  Bohun.  This  change  of  men 
produced  an  immediate  and  total  change  of  system  t  for  Bo- 
hun was  as  strong  a  Tory  as  a  conscientious  man  who  had 
taken  the  oaths  could  possibly  be.    He  had  been  oonspicu- 

*  Dunton's  Life  and  Errora  Antobiogrephjr  of  Edmund  Bohun,  privatolj 
printed  in  1853.  This  autobiography  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  curious  and 
mteresting. 

t  Vox  Cleri,  1689. 
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008  as  a  peneootor  of  nonH^onfininiflta,  and  a  champion  of 
th6  doctrine  of  paadve  obedience.  He  bad  edited  Klmer's 
abaiizd  treatiBe  on  the  origin,  of  goveniment^  and  bad  writ- 
ten an  aoswer  to  the  paper  which  Algernon  Sidney  bad 
delivered  to  the  eheriffii  on  Tower  BilL  Nor  did  Bohon 
admit  thal^  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary, 
be  bad  done  any  ihi^  inconsistent  wiih  bis  old  creed. 
For  be  bad  succeeded  in  conyindng  himself  that  they 
reigned  by  right  of  conquest,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
an  Wnglishman  to  serve  them  as  fiuthftilly  as  Daniel  bad 
served  Darius^  or  as  Nehemiah  bad  served  Artazerzes. 
This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it  might  bring  to  his  own 
conscience,  found  little  favor  with  any  party.  <  The  WhigB 
loathed  it  as  servile:  the  Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolution- 
ary. Ghreat  numbers  of  Tories  bad  doubtlesasubxilitted  to 
William  on  the  ground  that  be  was,  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fblly,  king  in  possessbn:  but  very  few  of  them^  were  dis- 
posed to  dlow  that  his  possessbn  had  oxiginated'in  con- 
quest Indeed,  the  plea  whidh  had  satisfied  the  weak  and 
narrow  mind  of  Bohun  was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  had  it 
been  a  truth,  would  have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered 
by  Englishmen  without  agonies  of  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion.* He,  however,  clung  to  his  fiivorite  whimsy  with  a 
tenacity  which  the  general  disapprobation  only  made  more 
intense.  His  old  fiiends,  the  steadfast  adherents  of  inde- 
feasible hereditary  right,  grew  cold  and  reserved.  He 
asked  Sancroft's  blessing,  and  got  only  a  sharp  word,  and 
a  black  look.  He  asked  Ken's  blessing ;  and  Ken,  though 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  transgressing  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  courtesy,  murmured  something  about  a 
little  scribbler.  Thus  cast  out  by  one  fiaction,  Bohun  was 
not  received  by  any  other.     He  formed,  indeed,  a  class 

*  Bohun  was  the  author  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Desertion,  published  imme- 
diately after  the  Revolution.  In  that  work  he  propounded  his  favorite  the- 
ory. "For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  1  am  amazed  to  see  men  scruple  the  sub- 
mitting to  the  present  king :  for,  if  ever  man  had  a  just  cause  of  war,  ho 
had ,'  and  that  creates  a  right  to  the  thing  gained  by  it  The  king,  by  with- 
drawing and  disbanding  his  army,  yielded  him  the  throne  ;  and  if  he  had, 
without  any  more  ceremony,  ascended  it,  he  had  done  no  more  than  all  other 
princes  do  on  the  like  occasions." 
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apart:  for  he  was  at  once  a  zealous  Pilmerite,  and  a  zeal- 
ous Williamite.  He  held  that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited 
bj  any  law  or  contract,  was  the  form  of  government  which 
had  been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that  William 
was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who  might  annul  the  Great 
Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or  impose  taxes  by  royal 
proclamation,  without  forfeiting  the  right  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  to  the  rest,  Bohun  was  a 
man  of  some  learning,  mean  rmderstanding,  and  rmpopular 
manners.  He  had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions 
than  all  Paternoster  Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  fer- 
ment The  Whigs  had,  under  Eraser's  administration, 
enjoyed  almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  been  no 
censorship.  But  they  were  now  as  severely  treated  as  in 
the  days  of  Lestrange.  A  History  of  the  Bloody  Assizes 
was  about  to  be  published,  and  was  expected  to  have  as 
great  a  run  as  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  But  the  new  li- 
censer refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  book,  he  said,  rep- 
resented rebels  and  schismatics  as  heroes  and  martyrs ;  and 
he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight  in  gold.  A  charge 
delivered  by  Lord  Warrington  to  the  grand  jury  of  Chesh- 
ire was  not  permitted  to  appear,  because  his  lordship  had 
spoken  contemptuously  of  divine  right  and  passive  obe- 
dience. Julian  Johnson  found  that,  if  he  wished  to  pro- 
mulgate his  notions  of  government,  he  must  again  have 
recourse,  as  in  the  evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a  secret 
press.*  Such  restraint  as  this,  coming  after  several  years 
of  xmbounded  freedom,  naturally  produced  violent  exas- 
peration. Some  Whigs  began  to  think  that  the  censorship 
itself  was  a  grievance:  all  Whigs  agreed  in  pronouncing 
the  new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and  were  prepared  to  join 
in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun's  dismis- 
sion, and  which  produced  the  first  parliamentary  struggle 
for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  we  have  accounts 
written  by  Bohun  himself,  and  by  others ;  but  there  are 
strong- reasons  for  believing  that  in  none  of  those  accounts 
is  the  whole  truth  to  be  found.    It  may  perhaps  not  be 

*  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun,  1692.   « 
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impoflBiblOi  even  at  this  distanoQ  of  timei  to  put  togetlier 
idispened  firagmentB  of  evideooe  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prodnoe  an  authentic  narrative  which  would  have  aaton- 
lahed  the  unfortunate  lioenaer  himael£ 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  fiuauly,  of 
pome  readine^  and  of  some  small  literary  talent^  named 
CSuffles  Blount*  In  politios  he  belonged  to  tiie  extreme 
section  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  days  of  the  Bzeloaion 
Bill  he  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys^  and  had, 
under  the  signature  of  Junius.  Brutus,  magnified  the  vir^ 
tofls  and  public  services  of  Titus  Oates^  and  exhorted  the 
Protestants  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the  Pq>]StB  fiir 
the  fire  (^  London,  and  the  murder  of  Godfrey.f  As  to 
the  theological  questions  which  were  in  issue  between 
Frotest^ts  and  Papists,  Blount  was  perfectly  impartial. 
He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head  of  a  small  school  of  infi^ 
dels  who  were  troubled  with  a  morbid  desire  to  makeoon- 
verts.  He  translated  from  the  Latin  izanslalKMi  part  of 
the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana»  and  appended  to  it  notes 
ofwbich  the  flippant  profaneness  called  forth  the  severe 
censure  of  an  unbeliever  of  a  very  diflPerent  order,  the  il- 
lustrious Bayle4  Blount  also  attacked  Christianity  in 
several  original  treatises,  or  rather  in  several  treatises  pur- 
porting to  be  original ;  for  he  was  the  most  audacious  of 
literary  thieves,  and  transcribed,  without  acknowledgment, 
whole  pages  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking  them  how  light 
existed  before  the  sun  was  made,  how  Paradise  could  be 
bounded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates,  how 
serpents  moved  before  they  were  condemned  to  crawl,  and 
where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch  her  fig-leaves.  To  his 
speculations  on  these  subjects  he  gave  t^e  lofty  name  of 

*  Diyden,  in  his  Life  of  Lucian,  speaks  in  too  Iiigh  tenns  of  Blount's  abil- 
ities. But  Drydon's  judgment  was  biased ;  for  Blount's  first  work  was  a 
pamphlet  in  defense  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada. 

f  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City  for  the  Preservation  of  His 
Majesty's  Person,  Liberty,  Property,  and  the  Protestant  Religion. 

}  See  the  article  on  ApoUonius  in  Baylo's  Dictionary.  I  say  that  Blount 
made  his  translation  ftom  the  Latin ;  for  his  works  contain  abtmdant  proofs 
that  he  was  not  competent  to  translate  from  the  Qredc. 
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the  Oracles  of  Beason ;  and,  indeed,  whatever  he  said  or 
wrote  was  considered  as  oracular  by  his  disciples.  Of  those 
disciples,  the  most  noted  was  a  bad  writer  named  Gildon, 
who  lived  to  pester  another  generation  with  doggrel  and 
slander,  and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his 
own  voluminous  works,  but  by  two  or  three  lines  in  which 
his  stupidity  and  venality  have  been  contemptuously  men- 
tioned by  Pope.* 

Little  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  character  of 
Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the  emancipation  of  the  En- 
glish press.  Between  him  and  the  licensers  there  was  a 
fbud  of  long  standing.  Before  the  fievolution,  one  of  his 
heterodox  treatises  had  been  grievously  mutilated  by  Le- 
strange,  and  at  last  suppressed  by  orders  from  Lestrange^s 
superior,  the  Bishop  of  London.f  Bohun  was  a  scarcely 
less  severe  critic  than  Lestrange.  Blount,  therefore,  began 
to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and  the  censor.  The  hos- 
tilities were  commenced  by  a  tract  which  came  forth  with- 
out any  license,  and  which  is  entitied  A  Just  Vifldication 
of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  by  Philo- 
patriaj  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and  is  not  aware  that 
Blount  was  one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  plagiaries  that 
ever  lived,  will  be  surprised  to  find,  mingled  with  the  poor 
thoughts  and  poor  words  of  a  third-rate  pamphleteer,  pas- 
sages so  elevated  in  sentiment  and  style  that  they  would  be 
worthy  of  the  greatest  name  in  letters.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Just  Vindication  consists  chiefly  of  garbled  extracts 
from  the  Areopagitica  of  Milton.  That  noble  discourse 
had  been  neglected  by  the  generation  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of 
every  pilferer.  The  literary  workmanship  of  Blount  re- 
sembled the  architectural  workmanship  of  those  barbarians 
who  used  the  Coliseum  and  the  Theater  of  Pompey  as 
quarries,  who  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  j&iezes,  and  prop- 

•  See  Gildon's  edition  of  Blount's  Works,  1696. 

t  Wood's  Athensd  Oxonienses,  under  the  name  Heniy  Blount  (Charles 
Blount's  father) ;  Lestrange's  Obsenpator,  Na  290. 

X  This  piece  was  reprinted  by  Gildon  in  1695,  among  Blount's  Woiks. 
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ped  oow-lioT2se8  on  pillan  of  lasnilite.  Blount  concluded, 
as  Milton  had  done,  by  Teoommending  that  any  bode  might 
be  printed  without  a  license,  piovided  that  the  name  of  the 
author  or  publisher  were  roistered.*  The  Just  Vindica- 
tion was  well  received.  The  blow  was  speedily  followed 
tqp.  There  still  remained  in  the  Areopagitioa  many  fine 
[MiHfwHinn  which  Blount  had  not  used  in  his  first  pamphlet 
Out  of  these  passages  he  constixicted  a  second  pamphlet 
entitled  Beasons  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.f 
To  these  Beasons  he  appended  a  postscript  entitled  A  Just 
and  True  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun.  This  Character 
was  written  with  extreme  bitterness.  'Passages  were  quoted 
from  the  licenser's  writings  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doc- 
trines of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  He  was 
aooused  of  using  his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose 
of  ftvoring  the  enemies  and  silencing  the  fiiends  of  the 
sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he 
was  the  friend  and  the  pupil  of  his  predecessor,  Sir  Boger. 
Blount's  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be  publidy  sold ; 
but  it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it  was  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  while  the  Whigs  were  every  where  ex- 
daiming  against  the  new  censor  as  a  second  Lestrange,  he 
was  requested  to  authorize  the  publication  of  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.:|: 
He  readily  and  indeed  eagerly  complied.  For  in  truth 
there  was  between  the  doctrines  which  he  had  long  pro- 
fessed and  the  doctrines  which  were  propounded  in  this 


*  That  the  plagiarism  of  Blount  should  have  been  detected  by  few  of  his 
ootemporaries  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderM  that  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica  his  Just  Yindication  should  be  warmly  extolled,  without  the 
slightest  hint  that  every  thing  good  in  it  is  stolen.  The  Areopagitica  is  not 
the  only  work  which  he  pillaged  on  this  occasion.  Ho  took  a  noble  passage 
finom  Bacon  without  acknowledgment 

f  I  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blount,  though  it  was  not 
reprinted  among  his  works  by  Gildon.  If  Blount  did  not  actually  write  it, 
he  must  certainly  have  superintended  the  writing.  That  two  men  of  letters, 
acting  without  concert,  should  bring  out  within  a  very  short  time  two  trea- 
tises, one  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  other  made  out 
of  the  other  hal^  is  incredible.  Why  Gildon  did  not  choose  to  repnnt  the 
second  pamphlet  will  appear  hereafter. 

t  Bohun*s  Autobiography. 
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treatise  a  coincidence  so  exact,  that  many  suspected  him  of 
being  the  author ;  nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  bj  a 
passage  in  which  a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  political 
writings.  But  the  real  author  was  that  very  Blount,  who 
was,  at  that  very  time,  laboring  to  inflame  the  public  both 
against  the  Licensing  Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount's  mo- 
tives may  easily  be  divined.  His  own  opinions  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
put  forward  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  It  js,  therefore, 
impossible  to  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and  to 
ruin  Bohim.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  schema  But  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and  baited  with 
much  skill.  The  republican  succeeded  in  personating  a 
high  Tory.  The  atheist  succeeded  in  personating  a  high 
Churchman.  The  pamphlet  concluded  with  a  devout 
prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and  love  would  open  the  un- 
derstanding and  govern  the  will  of  Englishmen,  so  that 
they  might  see  the  things  which  belonged  to  their  peace. 
The  censor  was  in  raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his 
own  thoughts  expressed  more  plainly  than  he  had  ever  ex- 
pressed them.  Never  before,  in  his  opinion,  had  the  true 
claim  of  their  majesties  to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated. 
Every  Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must  inevi- 
tably be  converted.  The  non-jurors  would  flock  to  take  the 
oaths.  The  nation,  sq  long  divided,  would  at  length  be 
united.  From  these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun  was  awakened 
by  learning,  a  few  hours  after  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
course which  had  charmed  him,  that  the  title-page  had  set 
all  London  in  a  flame,  and  that  the  odious  words,  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors,  had  moved  the  in- 
dignation of  multitudes  who  had  never  read  further.  Only 
four  days  after  the  publication,  he  heard  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  taken  the  matter  up,  that  the  book  had 
been  called  by  some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as 
the  author  was  unknown,  the  sergeant-at-arms  was  in 
search  of  the  licenser.*  Bohun's  mind  had  never  been 
strong ;  and  he  was  entirely  unnerved  and  bewildered  by 
the  fury  and  suddenness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  u{M»a 
*  Bohon's  Autobiographj;  Commons'  Jounudba^  Jan.  20, 199}. 
IV.  X 
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lam.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the  membets  whom 
he.  met  in  the  passages  and  lobbies  frowned  on  him.  When 
he  was  put  to  the  bar,  and,  after  three  profound  obeisances, 
ventured  to  lift  his  head  and  look  round  him,  he  could  read 
his  doom  in  the  angry  and  contemptuous  looks  which  were 
cast  on  him  from  every  side.  He  hesitated,  blundered, 
contradicted  himself  called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and,  by 
his  confused  way  of  speaking,  raised  a  tempest  of  rude 
laughter,  which  confused  him  still  more.  As  soon  as  he 
had  withdrawn,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  pV 
noxious  treatise  should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the 
common  hangman.-  It  was  also  resolved,  without  a  divi- 
sion, that  the  king  should  be  requested  to  remove  Bohun 
from  the  office  of  licenser.  The  poor  man,  jeady  to  fidnt 
with  grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the 
House  to  a  place  of  confinement.* 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body  of 
members  clamorously  demanded  a  more  important  victim. 
Burnet  had,  shortly  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a  Pastoral  Letter, 
exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In  one  paragraph  of 
this  letter  he  had  held  language  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  pamphlet  which  had  just  been  sentenced  to 
the  flames.  There  were,  indeed,  distinctions  which  a  judi- 
cious and  impartial  tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to  no- 
tice. But  the  tribunal  before  which  Bumet  was  arraigned 
was  neither  judicious  nor  impartial.  Ilis  faults  had  made 
him  many  enemies,  and  his  virtues  many  more.  The  dis- 
contented Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned  toward  the 
court,  the  High  Churchmen  that  he  leaned  toward  the 
Dissenters ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  so  much 
boldness  and  so  little  tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly  frank  and 
so  restlessly  active,  had  passed  through  life  without  cross- 
ing the  schemes  and  wounding  the  feelings  of  some  whose 
opinions  agreed  with  his.  Ho  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
malevolence  by  Howe.  Howe  had  never,  even  while  he 
was  in  office,  been  in  the  habit  of  restraining  his  bitter 
and  petulant  tongue ;  and  he  had  recently  been  turned  out 
•  Bohun's  Autobiography;  CJommons'  Journals,  Jan.  20.  21,  169§. 
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of  office  in  a  way  wUch  Iiad  made  him  trngovemablj 
ferocious.  The  history  of  his  dismission  is  not  accurately 
known,  but  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  some  circum- 
stances which  had  cruelly  galled  his  temper.  If  rumor 
could  be  trusted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  love 
with  him,  and  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as 
vice-chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  which  had  justly 
moved  her  indignation.  Soon  after  he  was  discarded,  he 
was  prosecuted  for  having,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten  one 
of  his  servants  savagely  within  the  verge  of  the  palace. 
He  had  pleaded  guilty,  aind  had  been  pardoned :  but  from 
this  time  he  showed,  on  every  occasion,  the  most  rancor- 
ous personal  hatred  of  his  royal  mistress,  of  her  husband, 
and  of  all  who  were  favored  by  either.  It  was  known 
that  the  queen  frequently  consrilted  Burnet;  and  Howe 
was  poss^sed  with  the  belief  that  her  severity  was  to  be 
imputed  to  Burnet's  influence.*  Now  was  the  time  to  be 
revenged.  In  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful 
Whig — ^for  such  he  Still  affected  to  be — ^represented  Burnet 
as  a  Tory  of  the  worst  class.  "  There  should  be  a  law," 
he  said,  "  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce  poli- 
tics into  their  discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  enslave 
us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the 
hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try  to  arrive  at  the  same 
result  by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered  people."  It 
was  moved  that  the  bishop  should  be  impeached.  To  this 
motion  there  was  an  imanswerable  objection,  which  the 
Speaker  pointed  out.  The  Pastoral  Letter  had  been  writ- 
ten in  1689,  and  was  therefore  covered  by  the  Act  of 
Grace  which  had  been  passed  in  1690.  Yet  a  member 
was  not  ashamed  to  say,  ''  No  matter:  impeach  him ;  and 
force  him  to  plead  the  Act."  Few,  however,  were  dis- 
posed to  take  a  course  so  unworthy  of  a  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  wag  cried  out,  "Burn  it;  bum  it;"  and 
this  bad  pun  ran  along  the  benches,  and  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter.    It  was  moved  that  the  Pastoral  Let- 

*  OldmixoD;  Narcina8  Lnttrell's  Diaij^Noy.  and  Dea,  160S;  Bometi 
ii.  334 ;  Bohnn's  Autdbiograph  j. 
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terdioiiU  beboroedby the  oommimliaiigi^^  Along 
and,  Yahement  debate  fidlowed.  For  Burnet  wufi  a  man 
wazmlyloyed  as  wdlaa  warmly  bated.  Thegnitmqor* 
ity.of 'the  Wfaigi  afeood  finnlybjrbim;  and'bia  good*nar 
tiu9  and  generosity  had  made  Um  fiienda  eren  aoiong 
the  Tories  The  conteat  lasted  two  daya  Montagoe  and 
Eiao^  men  of  widely  di£farent  Ofoniona,  appear  to  bare 
been  foremoat  among  ihe  biabop'a  ehampion&  Aa  attempt 
to  gat  lid  of  the  aal^eot  by  moving  the  pteviow  qneetion 
ASM,  At  length  Ae  main  question  was  put;  and  the 
Pastonl  Letter  was  oondemned  to  the  flamesby  a  smaD 
migoxity  inaftdl  house.  The  Ayes  were  a  hundred  and 
sixty-two ;  the  Noes  a  hmidred  and  ilffy-fiye.*  The  gen* 
end  opinion,^at  least  of  the  capital,  seems  to  haye  been 
thai  Burnet  was  onielly  treated^f 

Sawas  not  naturally  aman  of  fine  feelings;  andtiie 
lifb/wbkh  he^iad  led  had  not  tended  to  make  them  finer. 
He  had  been  dmdng  many  years  a  mark  for  theological 
and  politioal  animosity.  Grave  doctors  had  aaathematiaed 
him :  ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him :  prinoes  and  min- 
isters had  laid  snares  for  his  life :  he  had  been  long  a 
wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant  peril  of  being  kidnap- 
ped, struck  in  the  boots,  hanged  and  quartered.  Yet  none 
of  these  things  had  erer  seemed  to  move  him.  EBs  self- 
conceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule,  and  his  datmtless 
temper  against  danger.  But  on  this  occasion  his  fortitude 
seems  to  have  fidled  him.  To  be  stigmatized  by  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  legislature  as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so 
servile  that  they  disgusted  even  Tories^  to  be  joined  in  one 
sentence  of  condemnation  with  the  editor  of  Filmer,  was 
too  much.  How  deeply  Burnet  was  wotmded  appeared 
many  years  later,  when,  after  his  death,  his  History  of 
his  Life  and  Times  was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work 
he  is  ordinarily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about  all 
that  concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with  amusing 
ingenuousness  his  own  mistakes  and  the  censures  which 

*  Gray's  Debates ;  Oommons'  Joumalfl,  Jan.  21,  23,  169] ;  Bohon's  Au- 
toblogn^hj;  ELennet'a  Life  and  Reign  of  King  William  and  Queen  liaiy. 
f  "  Host  men  pitTing  the  Bishop."— Bohun'a  Aotobiogr^ihj. 
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those  mistakes  broaglit  upon  him.  But  about  the  ignomi* 
nious  judgment  passed  bj  the  House  of  Commons  on  his 
Pastoral  Letter  h^  has  preserved  a  most  significant  silence.* 
The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no  honor 
to  those  who  contrived  it,  produced  important  and  salu* 
tary  effects.  Before  the  conduct  of  the  unlucky  licenser 
had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
the  Commons  had  resolved,  without  any  division^  and,  as 
&x  as  appears,  without  any  discussion,  that  the  act  which 
subjected  literature  to  a  tsensorship  should  be  continued. 
But  the  question  had  now  assumed  a  new  aspect ;  and  the 
continuation  of  the  act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  feeling  in  fisivor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a 
feeling  not  yet,  it  is  true,  of  wide  extent  or  formidable  in- 
tensity, began  to  show  itself.  The  e:risting  system,  it  was 
said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to  learning. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist  would  advance 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary  undertaking,  or 
that  any  scholar  would  expend  years  of  toil  and  research 
on  such  an  imdertaking,  while  it  was  possible  that,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the  folly  of  one  man 
might  frustrate  the  whole  design?  And  was  it  certain 
that  the  law  which  so  grievously  restricted  both  the  free- 
dom of  trade  and  the  freedom  of  thought  had  really  added 
to  the  security  of  the  State?  Had  not  recent  experi- 
ence proved  that  the  licenser  might  himself  be  an 
enemy  of  their  majesties,  or,  worse  still,  an  absurd 
and  perverse  friend;  that  he  might  suppress  a  book  of 
which  it  would  be  for  their  interest  that  every  house  in 
the  country  should  have  a  copy,  and  that  he  might  readily 
give  his  sanction  to  a  libel  which  tended  to  make  them 

*  The  vote  of  the  Commons  is  mentioned  with  much  feeling  in  the  me- 
moirs which  Burnet  wrote  at  the  time.  "  It  look'd,"  he  says,  "somewhat 
extraordinary  that  I,  who  perhapps  was  the  greatest  assertor  of  publidc 
liberty  from  my  first  setting  out,  of  any  writer  of  the  age,  should  be  soe 
severely  treated  as  an  enemy  to  it  Bat  the  truth  was  the  Toreys  never 
liked  me^  and  the  Whiggs  hated  me  because  I  went  not  into  their  notiona 
and  passions.  But  even  this,  and  worse  things  that  may  happen  to  me 
shall  not,  I  hope,  be  able  to  make  me  depart  from  moderate  prhidplea  and 
the  just  asserting  the  liberty  of  mankind."— Burnet  MS.,  HarL,  6684. 
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hiftoflil  to  their  people^  and  whioii'deienred  to  be  torn  and 
banbd  fej'llie  hand  of  Ketoh?  Had  the  goVammmt 
ganiad  mooh  by  ealds^^  litarai;  polioe  iriubb  pie-^ 
YmkAJite^Bluam  ffiatoiT^^of  tfceJiloQdj 

CSicail^  and  allowed  them,  b j  njqr  of  oompeiuMtioa^  to 
iead  traota  irUch  lopwattitod  King  Willuuii  ai4:lCinaei^ 
llaay  aa  oonqnexoia  ? 

la  ihat  age  pexaona  who  iref»  pot  epeeiaUy  iDtoroatedin 
a pbUio  bin  rery  aeldom  petilkmed  Fkdianiaot  agunatit 
orfixrii  The <m]j petitbiiai theraf^ 
ooqjimctoze  pieaented  to  ihe  two  HJooatt  againat  the  on^ 
aoiriop  Game  ftom  bookaellenH  bookbiadeanB,  and  panttn,^ 
Bot  the  opinion  which  these  daaMB  espieiBed  iraa  oer- 
tamly  not  confined  to  them. 

Thp  laV  which  *^aa  about  to  ezpiie  had^laated  eight 
TQan.  Xt.waiB  xenewed  for  onljtwo  yeaxa.  It  appean^ 
ftom  «a  elitiy  in  flie  Joomala  c^the  Goma^ona  whidi  un- 
fbrtonately  is  defeotiye,  that  a  diTision  took  plaae.M  i^ 
amendment  about  the  nature  of  which  we  axe  left  entixd^ 
in  the  dark.  The  totes  were  ninety-nine  to  ei^^ity.,  1a 
the  Lords  it  was  proposed,  according  to  the  suggestion  ot 
feped  fifty  years  before  by  Milton  and  stolen  firom  him  by 
Blonnt,  to  exempt  from  the  authority  of  the  licenser 'every 
book  which  bore  the  name  of  an  author  or  published. 
This  amendment  was  rejected ;  and  the  bill  passed,  but 
not  without  a  protest  signed  by  eleven  peers  who  dedaied 
that  they  could  not  think  it  for  the  public  interest  to  aub- 
J0Bt  all  learning  and  true  informaticm  to  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  a  mercenary  and  perhf^ps  ignorant  licenser. 
Among  those  who  protested  were  HalifaT,  Shrewsbuzy, 
and  Hulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to  different  polit- 
ical parties,  but  all  distmguished  by  their  literary  attain- 
ments. It  is  to  be  lamented  Ihat  the  signatures  of  TQlot- 
adQ  and  Burnet,  who  were  botb  present  on  that  day,  should 
be  wanting.    Borset  was  absentf 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  censorship  had  been  raised,  did  not  live  to  see 

^  OommoDs'  JounuOB,  Feb.  97,  169} ;  Lordir  JminuO^  March  4. 
t  Ziorda*  Jouroalo,  Mardi  8, 169). 
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that  opposition  succesafuL  Though  not  a  verj  young 
nutn,  he  was  possessed  bj  an  insane  passion  for  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  wife.  Having  long  labored  in  vain  to  con* 
vince  the  object  of  his  love  that  she  might  lawfollj  many 
him,  he  at  last,  whether  from  weiuiness  of  life,  or  in  the 
hope  of  touching  her  heart,  inflicted  on  himself  a  wound 
of  which,  after  languishing  long,  he  died.  He  has  often 
been  mentioned  as  a  blasphemer  and  self-murderer.  But 
the  important  service  which,  by  means  doubtless  most  im- 
moral and  dishonorable,  he  rendered  to  his  country,  has 
passed  almost  tmnoticed.* 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  attention  of 
the  Houses  was  called  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  gov- 
ernment of  that  kingdom  had,  during  the  six  months 
which  followed  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  been  in  an  im-^ 
settled  state.  It  waa  not  till  the  Irish  troops  who  adhered'^ 
to  Sarsfleld  had  sailed  for  France,  and  till  the  Irish  troops 
who  had  made  their  election  to  remain  at  home  had  been 
disbanded,  that  William  at  length  put  forth  a  proclamation 
solemnly  announcing  the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  From 
the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  destitute  as  they 
now  were  of  chie&,  of  arms  and  of  organization,  nothing 
was  to  be  apprehended  beyond  occasional  robberies  and 
murders.  But  the  war-cry  of  the  Irishry  had  scarcely  died 
away  when  the  first  faint  murmurs  of  the  Englishry  began 
to  be  heard.    Coningsby  was  during  some  months  at  the 

*  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  Biographia  Britannioa  he  is  extc^ed  as 
haying  bome  a  principal  share  in  the  emancipation  of  the  press.  But  the 
writer  was  voiy  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  facts. 

It  is  strange  that  the  drcnmstances  of  Blount's  death  should  be  so  uncer- 
tain. That  he  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  bj  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  lan- 
guished long,  are  undisputed  &cts.  The  common  story  was  that  he  shot 
himself;  and  Narcissus  Luttrell,  at  the  time,  made  an  entry  to  this  efibct  in 
his  Diary.  On  the  other  hand,  Pope,  who  had  the  very  best  opportunities 
of  obtateing  accurate  mformation,  asserts  that  Blount,  "  being  in  love  with 
a  near  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  himself  a  stab  in  the  aim,  as 
pretending  to  kill  himself,  of  the  consequence  of  whidi  he  really  died.'*'^ 
Note  on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  Dialogue  I.  Warburton,  who  had 
lived  first  with  tiie  heroes  of  the  Dmiciad,  and  then  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  his  time,  ought  to  have  known  the  truth ;  and  Warburton 
by  his  silence,  confirms  Pope's  assertion.  Oildon's  rhapsody  about  the  death 
of  his  friend  will  suit  either  story  equally. 


SM 
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he^  of  the  adminirtratioiL  HeBOOitinadeliimialf  inihe 
lijj^MBt  degree  odioM  to.  the  dominant  caste.  Heiraaan 
liWprtiiripled  man;  lie  wasinntiableofiiolieB;  andhewaa 
in  i»  iltoation  in  which  xioheB  irare  eaaOy  to  be  obtamed  bjr 
aa^tit^^P'^  ^'^'^  Immenae  troma  of  moneyi  Immmae 
qmBS6a\  of  milxttoy  Moral'  had  been  aent  over  from  En- . 
WiHL  y»m>ftn«ft  confl8oatbn»  'woce  taking  place  in  Ire- 
mSL  The  .xi^MKsioaa  goremor  had  daily  opportanitieB  of 
Aa|)ib8ling  and  exfeodtfnff ;  and  of  those  opportnmtiea  he 
^.himself  without  aoraple  or  shame.  This,  howevw, 
\  not^  in  ihoestimation  of  the  oolonistll^  his  greatest  of* 
HbBjwif^  hare  paidoned  hisoovetonsnesB:  but 
thq^Voonld^notpaxdon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to 
ibfAe*:ntnqni8hed  and  enslaved  enemies.  His  demenoy,  in- 
..dbed,  ampnnted  merely  to  thii^  that  he  loved  money  more 
itmiLpdli^abfA  Papist  and  that  he  was  not  fnwilling  to 
siVftar  %h^TfiAob  asoanty  measnie  of  jnstioe  to  some  of 
'  ft»Nippressed  dass.  Unhappily^to  the  niling  minority, 
me  jBgwn  xeosntioonflict  and  dnmk  wiih  recent  victory,  the 
solgngated  nugcicity  was  as  a  drove  of  cattle,  or  rather  as 
apick  of  wolves.  Man  acknowledges  hi  the  inferior  ani- 
mals no  rights  inconsistent  with  his  own  convenience ;  and 
aa  mia  dwls  with  the  inferior  animals  the  Oromwdlian 
thoiig^t  himself  at  liberty  to  deal  with  the  Boman  Gaiho- 
lia  Goningaby  therefore  drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm 
of  bUoqny  by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad 
acts.  The  chunor  against  him  was  so  violent  that  he  was 
removed;  and  Sidney  went  over  with  the  full  power  and 
dignity  of  lord-lieutenant,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  Dub- 
lin.* 

*  Tbo  ohaigeB  bioag^t  agamstCoQingsbywill  be  fimnd  in  the  Jounuila  of 
the  two  Hooaes  of  the  English  Parliament  Those  oharges  wersb  after  the 
lilite  of  a  qoarter  of  a  oentoiy,  yemifled  bj  Prior,  whom  Goningsbj  had 
tnited  with  great  insolenoe  and  harshness.  I  will  qnote  a  few  stansas.  It 
win  be  seen  that  the  poet  condescended  to  imitate  the  s^  of  the  street 


"  Of  Nero^  tyianti  petty  king, 
Who  heretdbre  did  reign 
In  famed  Hibemia»  I  will  sing, 
And  in  a  dittj  plain. 
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But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manners  of  Sidney 
failed  to  produce  a  conciliatoiy  effect  He  does  not^  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  greedy  of  unlawful  gain.  But  he  did 
not  restrain  with  a  sufficiently  firm  hand  the  crowd  of  sub- 
ordinate functionaries  whom  Coningsby's  example  and  pro- 
tection had  encouraged  to  plunder  the  public  and  to  sell 
their  good  offices  to  suitors.  Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of 
a  temper  to  bear  hard  on  the  feeble  remains  of  the  natiye 
aristocracy.  He  therefore  speedily  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  aversion  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  settlers.  His 
first  act  was  to  send  out  the  writs  for  a  general  election. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  firom  every  mu- 
nicipal corporation ;  but  no  law  had  yet  deprived  them  of 

*'  The  articles  recorded  stand 
Against  this  peerless  peer ; 
Seardi  but  the  archives  of  the  land, 
You  11  find  them  written  there." 

The  story  of  Gaflhey  is  then  related.  Coningsby's  peculations  are  de- 
scribed thus: 

"  Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  he   ' 

Smbezsle  and  purl(HB :  * 

Of  the  King's  stone  he  kept  a  kqr. 
Converting  them  to  coin. 

"The  forfeited  estates  also, 
Both  real  and  personal, 
Did  with  the  stores  together  ga 
Fierce  Cerberus  swallow'd  alL" 

'She  last  charge  is  the  favor  shown  the  Roman  Catholics: 

"Nero,  without  the  least  disguise, 
The  Pi^ists  at  all  times 
Still  favor'd,  and  their  robberies 
Looked  on  as  trivial  crimes. 

"The  Protestants  whom  they  did  rob 
During  his  government, 
Were  forced  with  patience,  like  good  Jol^ 
To  rest  themselves  content 

"For  he  did  basely  them  reilise 
All  legal  remedy; 
The  Romans  stiU  ho  well  did  use, 
Still  screen'd  tlieir  roguery." 
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the  coTinly  firancliifle.  It  is  probable,  howeyer,  that  not  a 
single  Boman  Catholic  fieeholder  yentoied  to  approach  the 
hustings.  The  members  chosen  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
men  animated  bj  the  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  London- 
deny,  a  spirit  eminently  heroic  in  times  of  distress  and 
peril,  but  too  often  cnid  and  imperious  in  the  season  of 
prosperity  and  power.  They  detested  the  civil  treaty  of 
limerick,  and  were  indignant  when  they  learned  that  the 
lord-lieutenant  fully  expected  firom  them  a  parliamentary 
ratification  of  that  odious  contract,  a  contract  which  gave 
a  license  to  the  idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  which  prevented 
good  Protestants  firom  ruining  their  Popish  neighbors  by 
bringing  civU  actions  for  injuries  done  during  the  war.* 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1692,  the  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin,  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very  differently  com- 
posed from  the  assembly  which  had  borne  the  same  title 
in  1689.  Scarcely  one  peer,  not  one  member  of  the  House 
of  Conmions,  who  had  sat  at  the  King's  Inns,  was  to  be 
seen.  To  the  crowd  of  O's  and  Macs,  descendants  of  the 
old  princes  of  the  island,  had  succeeded  men  whose  names 
indicated  a  Saxon  origin.  A  single  O,  an  apostate  fix)m 
the  faith  of  his  fethers,  and  three  Macs,  evidently  emi- 
grants firom  Scotland,  and  probably  Presbyterians,  had 
seats  in  the  assembly. 

The  Parliament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less  than  the 
powers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia.  Not  merely  was  the  legislature  which  sat  at 
Dublin  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  legislature 
which  sat  at  Westminster ;  but  a  law  passed  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  during  the  administration  of  the  Lord 
Deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  his  name,  had  provided 
that  no  bill  which  had  not  been  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Privy  Council  of  England  should  be  brought  into 
either  House  in  Ireland,  and  that  every  bill  so  considered 
and  approved  should  be  either  passed  A\nthout  amend- 
ment or  rejected.f 

•  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1692,  London,  1693. 
f  The  Poynings  Act  is  10  H.  7,  c  4.     It  was  explained  by  another  Act, 
3  A  4  P.  and  M.  c.  4. 
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.  The  sefision  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  mother  coimtrj.  The  Com- 
mons ordered  their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the  English  Act 
which  required  them  to  take 'the  Oath  of  Supremacy  and 
to  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  Tr^nsubstantiation, 
Having  heard  the  Act  read,  thej  immediately  proceeded 
to  obey  it.  Addresses  were  then  voted  which  expressed 
the  warmest  gratitude  and  attachment  to  the  Eong.  Two 
members  who  had  been  untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  En- 
glish interest  during  the  troubles,  were  expelled.  Sup- 
plies, liberal  when  compared  with  the  resources  of  a  coun- 
try devastated'by  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted  with 
eagerness.  But  the  bill  for  confirming  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment was  thought  to  be  too  fevorable  to  the  native  gentry, 
and,  as  it  could  not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony 
rejected.  A  committee  of  the  whole  House  resolved  that 
the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with  which  the  Irish  had  been 
treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A  Committee  of 
Grievances  sat  daily  till  eleven  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly  alarmed  the  Castle. 
Many  instances  of  gross  venality  and  knavery  on  the  part 
of  men  high  in  office  were  brought  to  light,  and  many 
instances  also  of  what  was  then  thought  a  criminal  lenity 
toward  the  subject  nation.  This  Papist  had  been  allowed 
to  enlist  in  the  army ;  that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to 
keep  a  gun ;  a  third  had  too  good  a  horse ;  a  fourth  had 
been  protected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring 
actions  against  him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years 
of  confusion.  The  Lord  lieutenant,  having  obtained 
nearly  as  much  money  as  he  could  expect,  determined  to 
put  an  end  to  these  impleasant  inquiries.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  quarreled  with  the  Parliament  for  treating 
either  peculators  or  Papists  with  severity,  he  should  have 
little  support  in  England.  He  therefore  looked  out  for  a 
pretext,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  one.  The  Com- 
mons had  passed  a  vote  which  might  with  some  plausi- 
bility be  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the  Poynings 
statute.     Any  thing  which  looked  like  a  violation  of  that 
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great  fundamental  law  was  likelj  to  excite  strong  disap- 
probation on  the  other  side  of  Sidnt  George's  Channel 
The  yieeroy  saw  his  advantage,  and  availed  himself  of  it. 
He  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  Lords  at  Chichester  House, 
sent  for  the  Commons,  reprimanded  them  in  strong  lan- 
guage, charged  them  with  imdutiftdljr  and  nngratefully 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  conntrj,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  session.* 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resent- 
ment. The  imputation  which  he  had  thrown  on  them  was 
unjust.  They  had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and  reverence 
for  the  land  from  which  they  sprang,  and  looked  with 
confidence  for  redress  to  the  supreme  Parliament  Several 
of  ihem  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
themselves  and  of  accusing  the  lord-lieutenant  They 
were  fevored  with  a  long  and  attentive  audience,  both  by 
the  Lords  and^  by  the  Commons,  and  were  requested  to 
put  Aie  substance  of  what  had  been  said  into  writing.  The 
humble  language  of  the  petitioners,  and  their  protestations 
that  they  had  never  intended  to  violate  the  Poynings  stat- 
ute, or  to  dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  England, 
effiiced  the  impression  which  Sidney's  accusations  had 
made.  Both  Houses  addressed  the  king  on  the  state  of 
Ireland.  They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name:  but  they 
expressed  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  maladmin- 
istration, that  the  public  had  been  plimdered,  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  unjustifiable  ten- 
derness. William,  in  reply,  promised  that  what  was 
amiss  should  be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney  was  soon 
recalled,  and  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  viceregal  dignity 

♦  Tho  history  of  this  session  I  have  taken  from  the  Journals  of  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Commons,  from  the  narratives  laid  in  writing  before  the  English 
Lords  and  Commons  by  members  of  tho  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  from  a 
pamphlet  entitled  a  Short  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland, 
1692,  London,  1693.  Burnet  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  a  correct  view  of 
the  dispute,  i.  118.  *'Tho  English  in  Ireland  thought  tho  government  Ci- 
vored  the  Irish  too  much :  some  said  this  was  the  effect  of  bribery,  whereas 
others  thought  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  of 
the  English,  who  hated  them,  and  were  much  sharpened  against  them.  .  .  . 
There  wore  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration,  chiefly  in  the  rev- 
enue, in  tho  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  embezzling  of  stores." 
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with  the  luorative  place  of  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
goyemment  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time  intrusted  to  lords* 
justices,  among  whom  Sir  Hesnrj  Capel,  a  zealous  Whig, 
yerj  little  disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the 
foremost  place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh ;  and  still  the  fate  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  minis- 
ters thought  the  bill  a  good  one ;  and,  even  had  they 
thought  it  a  bad  one,  thej  would  probably  hare  tried  to 
dissuade  their  master  from  rejecting  it.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  remove  firom  his  mind  the  impression  that  a 
concession  on  this  point  would  seriously  impair  his  author^ 
ity.  Not  relying  on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinaTy  advis* 
ers,  he  sent  Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple.  Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  himself  at  a 
place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Farnham. 
The  country  round  his  dwelling  was  almost  a  wilderness. 
His  amusement  during  some  years  had  been  to  create  in 
the  waste  what  those  Dutch  burgomasters,  among  whom 
he  had  passed  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  would 
have  considered  as  a  paradise.  B^  hermitage  had  been 
occasionally  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  had 
from  a  boy  known  and  esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  who  was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the 
heath  and  ftirze  of  the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which 
seemed  to  be  part  of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace, 
rows  of  clipped  trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and 
potherbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode,  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the 
reasons  which  led  him  to  form  this  opinion  might  not  be 
fully  and  correctly  reported  to  the  king  by  Portland,  who 
was  indeed  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty  a  fiiend  as 
ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not  inconsiderable^ 
and  who,  in  some  departments  of  business,  had  great  ex- 
perience, but  who  was  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
ihe  history  and  constitution  of  England.  As  the  state  of 
Sir  William's  health  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
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ImiudftoEeiimngtoDi  he  detormhied  to  send  Us  secnrattoy 
thidier.  The  aeoietaiy  was  a  poofr  eoholar  of  torn  or  flve- 
andrtwentjTi  under  whoee  plain  ^[arb  and  ungainly  deport- 
mant  were  oonoealed  aome  of  the  ohoioest  ^fts  that  have 
ever  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  chfldren  of  men;  rare 
-  powers  of  observation,  biiUiant  wit^  grotesqiie  invention, 
humor  of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  exquintdy  delieioiis, 
doqnenoe  singolarly  pnie,  manly,  and  perspiopons.  This 
yoong  man  was  named  Jonathan  Swift.  He  was  bom  in 
Inland,  bat  would  have  thought  liimself  insulted  if  he  had 
been  called  an  bisbman.  He  was  of  unmixed  English 
bkiod,  and,  through  lil^  regarded  the  aboriginal  popular 
tkm  of  the  island  in  which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien 
and  a  servile  caste.  Ete  had  in  thp  late  reign  kept  terms 
at  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  had  been  distinguished 
limn  only  by  his  irregularities^  and  had  with  difficulty 
oNalnefl  his  degree.  At  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  he 
had|  with  many  thousands  of  his 'ffiUownnlonisis,  taken 
iMgd  in  the  mother  country  ftom  the  violence  of  Tjr- 
oonnd,  and  had  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
obtttn  shelter  at  Moor  Park.*  For  that  shelter,  however, 
he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty  pounds  a 
year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second  table.  Somc- 
timeSi  indeed,  when  better  company  was  not  to  be  had,  he 
was  honored  by  being  invited  to  play  cards  with  his 
patron ;  and  on  such  occasions  Sir  William  was  so  gener- 
ous as  to  give  his  antagonist  a  little  silver  to  begin  with.f 
The  humble  student  would  not  haye  dared  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  a  lady  of  family :  but,  when  he  had  become  a 
clergyman,  he  began,  after  the  &shion  of  the  clergymen 
of  that  generation,  to  make  love  to  a  pretty  waiting-maid 
who  was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  servants'  hall,  and 
whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  his  in  a  sad  and 
mysterious  history. 
Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what  he 

.  *  As  to  Swift's  extraction  and  early  hSo,  see  the  Anecdotes  written  bjr 
himself 
t  Joamal  to  Stella^  Letter  liii. 
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felt  when  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  court  His 
spirit  had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to  have  been 
broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations.  The  language 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to  his  patron,  as  fiur 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens  which  still  remain, 
was  that  of  a  lackey,  or  rather  of  a  beggar.*  A  sharp 
word  or  a  cold  look  of  the  master  sufficed  to  make  the 
servant  miserable  during  several  days.f  But  this  tame- 
ness  was  merely  the  tameness  with  which  a  tiger,  caught, 
caged,  and  starved,  submits  to  the  keeper  who  brings  him 
food.  The  humble  menial  was  at  heart  the  haughtiest^  the 
most  aspiring,  the  most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of 
men.  And  now  at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect 
was  opening  before  him.  To  William  he  was  alr^y 
shghtly  known.  At  Moor  Park  the  king  had  sometimes, 
when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy-chair,  been 
attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  groimds.  His  majesty 
had  condescended  to  teach  his  companion  the  Dutch  way 
of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and  had  graciously  asked 
whether  Mr.  Swift  would  like  to  have  a  captain's  conmiis^ 
sion  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  But  now  for  the  first  time  the 
young  man  was  to  stand  in  the  royal  presence  as  a  coun* 
selor.  He  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  delivered  a  letter 
from  Temple,  and  explained  and  enforced  the  arguments 
which  that  letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with 
clearness  and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to 
think  that  short  Parliaments  would  •be  more  disposed  than 
long  Parliaments  to  encroach  on  the  just  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  In  fact,  the  Parliament  which  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation,  waged  war  against  a  king,  led  him  cap- 
tive, sent  him  to  the  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the  scaflbld,  was 
known  in  our  annals  as  emphatically  the  Long  Parliament. 
Never  would  such  disasters  have  be&llen  the  monarchy 
but  for  the  &tal  law  which  secured  that  assembly  firom 
dissolution.:]:  There  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flaw  in  this 
reasoning  which  a  man  less  shrewd  than  William  might 

*  See  Swia's  Letter  to  Temple  of  October  6, 16di. 
f  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  xix. 
i  Swift's  Anecdotes. 
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easily  detect  That  one  restriction  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tire  had  been  mischievous  did  not  prove  that  another  re- 
striction would  be  salutary.  It  by  no  means  followed  be- 
cause one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by  being  unable  to 
get  rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament  that  another  sovereign 
might  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced  to  part  with  a  friend- 
ly Parliament  To  the  great  mortification  of  the  embassa- 
dor, his  arguments  fiEoled  to  shake  the  king's  resolution. 
On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  C!ommons  were  summoned 
to  the  Upper  House :  the  title  of  the  Triennial  Bill  was 
read ;  and  it  was  announcedi  after  the  ancient  form,  that 
the  king  and  queen  would  take  the  matter  into  their  con- 
sideration.   The  Parliament  was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the  con- 
tinent It  was  necessary  that,  before  his  departurOi  he 
should  make  some  important  changes.  He  was  resolved 
not  to  discard  Nottingham,  on  whose  integrity,  a  virtue 
rare  among  English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well-founded 
reliance.  Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  impossible  to  employ  Bussell  at  sea.  Bussell,  though 
much  mortified,  was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place  in 
the  household ;  and  two  naval  officers  of  great  note  in 
their  profession,  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  were  placed  at  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  and  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet.*  These  arrangements  caused  much 
murmuring  among  the  Whigs :  for  Killegrew  and  Delaval 
were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by  many  suspected  of 
being  Jacobites.  But  other  promotions  which  took  place 
at  the  same  time  proved  that  the  king  wished  to  bear  him- 
self evenly  between  the  hostile  factions.  Nottingham  had, 
during  a  year,  been  the  sole  Secretary  of  State.  He  was 
now  joined  with  a  colleague  in  whose  society  he  must  have 
felt  himself  very  ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.  Trenchard 
belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  He 
was  a  Taunton  man,  animated  by  that  spirit  which  had, 
during  two  generations,  peculiarly  distinguished  Taunton. 
He  had,  in  the  days  of  Pope-burnings  and  of  Protestant 
flails,  been  one  of  the  renowned  Green  Kibbon  Club :  he 

*  London  Gazette,  March  27,  1693. 
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had  been  an  active  member  of  several  stormy  Parliaments : 
he  had  brought  in  the  first  Exclusion  Bill:  he  had  been 
deeply  concerned  in  the  plots  formed  by  the  chiefe  of  the 
opposition :  he  had  fled  to  the  Continent :  J^e  had  been  long 
an  exile ;  and  he  had  been  excepted  by  name  from  the 
general  pardon  of  1686.  Though  his  life  had  been  passed 
in  turmoil,  his  temper  was  naturally  calm :  but  he  was 
closely  connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose  passions  were 
far  fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had  married  the  sister  of 
Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the  fidaest  and  most  malignant  of 
the  libelers  who  brought  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  consti- 
tutional freedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  solicitor  of  the  treas- 
ury, a  man  in  whom  the  fismatic  and  the  pettifogger  wen 
strangely  imited,  possessed  too  much  influence  over  the 
new  secretary,  witb  whom  he  had,  ten  years  before,  dis* 
cussed  plans  of  rebellion  at  the  Eose.  Why  Trenchard 
was  selected  i?  preference  to  many  men  of  higher  rank 
and  greater  fibiiitj  for  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  and  im- 
portance, it^  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems,  however,  that^ 
though  h0  bore  the  title  and  drew  the  salary  of  Secretary 
of  Stat6  ^^  '^^  ^^^  trusted  with  any  of  the  graver  secrets 
of  Sti'te,  and  that  he  was  littie  more  than  a  superintendent 
of  ^lice,  charged  to  look  after  the  printers  of  unlicensed 
iKoks,  the  pastors  of  non-juring  congregations,  and  the 
launters  of  treason  taverns.* 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was  called  at  the 
same  time  to  a  &r  higher  place  in  the  administration.  The 
Great  Seal  had  now  been  four  years  in  commission.  Since 
Maynard's  retirement,  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  had  commanded  littie  respect.  Trevor,  who  was 
the  First  Commissioner,  wanted  neitiier  parts  nor  learning: 
but  his  integrity  was  with  good  reason  suspected ;  and  the 
duties  which,  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
had  to  perform  during  four  or  five  months  in  the  busiest 
part  of  every  year,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an 
efficient  judge  in  equity.  Every  suitor  complained  that 
he  had  to  wait  a  most  imreasonable  time  for  a  judgment 

*  Burnet,  ii.  108,  and  Speaker  Onslow^  Note;  Sprat's  Tme  Aoooant  of 
the  Horrid  Conspiracj;  Letter  to  Trenchard,  1694. 
IV.  Y 
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nd  ifaal^  iflim  At  leng&  ft  jiidgmAt  bad  be^ 
ift  wiMi  Tespy  likely  to  be  leveMed  on  ssppeti.  Meanwhile 
that  was  no  effident  miniatar  of  joatioe^  no  great  flinotion* 
aiy.  to  whom  ix  eapedally  belonged  to  adviae  the  long 
tQpohing  the  appointment  of  jndgea^  of  coonael  &r  the 
OioimiOf  juBticeadfihepeaoe.*^  It  was  known  thai  Will- 
iam was  sensible  of  fiie  inoonTenienoe  of  ihia  state  of 
aingk;  and,  dnring  seret^  monihS|  there  had  been  flying 
tnmom  that  a  lord  keepcof  dt  a  lord  GhanceUor  wonld  soon 
besppointed-t  The  name  mast  fiEeqnenfly  mentioned waa 
that  of  Nottingham.  Bat  the  same  reaaonswhieh  had  pre- 
sented him  from  aooepting  the  Qrest  Seal  in'  1689,  had, 
noe  that  year,  rather  gained  than  loet  strength.  William 
at  length  fixed  his  choioe  on  Somera 
.  Somen  was  only  in  his  'forty-eeeo^l  year;  and  fite 
yeatt  hadnot  elapsed  since,  on  &e  great  ^y  of  the  trial 
of  the  bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  ii^ide  known  to 
ihe#orld.  From  that  time  his  fione  had bei% steadily  and 
npidly  riang.  Netfiier  in  p>ren$ao  nor  in  pitliamentsiy 
eloquence  had  he  any  sapeiior.  The  consistency  of  his 
public  condact  had  gain^  for  him  the  entire  cuifidenoe 
of  the  Whiga;  and  the  urbanity  of  his  manners  hi^  con* 
tiliated  the  Tories.  It  was  not  without  great  relucvuice 
Asct  he  consented  to  quit  an  assembly  oyer  which  he  %x- 
excised  an  immense  influence  for  an  assetnbly  where  )t, 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been 
but  a  short  time  in  great  practice.  His  sayings  were  small 
Not  haying  the  means  of  supporting  a  hereditary  title,  he 
must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dignity  which  was  offered  to 
him,  preside  during  some  years  in  the  Upper  House  with- 
out taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of  others, 
howeyer,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as  head  of  the 
law  than  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Commons.  Ho 
was  sent  for  to  Kensington,  and  called  into  the  Council 
Chamber.  Caermarthen  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
"  Sir  John,"  he  said,  "  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  seryioe 
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that  yt>XL  should  take  this  chai^  XLpoti  you^  and  I  hA^  it 
in  command  from  his  majesty  to  say  that  he  can  admit  t^ 
no  excQse."  Somers  submitted.  The  seal  was  delifeied 
to  him,  with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pension  ^f 
two  thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  he  should  quit 
his  office ;  and  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy  Own- 
selor  and  Lord  Keeper.* 

The  Gkzette  which  announced  tliese  changes  in  the  ad* 
ministration,  announced  also  the  King's  departuxa  He>sdk 
out  for  Holland  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should,  nfier  4 
recess  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  hal^  be  again  tudlefl 
together.  Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many  months  in  m- 
tirement,  had,  since  the  &R  of  Melville,  been  reconciled  ^ 
the  court,  and  now  consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  aad  to 
occupy  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High  Commissioner,  it 
was  necessary  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Scot- 
land should  be  in  attendance  on  the  king.  The  Master  of 
Stair  had  therefore  gone  to  the  Continent  His  colleague 
Johnstone,  was  chief  manager  for  the  Crown  at  Edinbutg, 
and  was  charged  to  correspond  regulaiiy  with  Carstaiifm 
who  never  quitted  Willianut 

It  mi^t  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  session' 
would  be  turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that  very  Par- 
liament which  had  in  1689  passed,  by  overwhelming  ma* 
jorities,  all  the  most  violent  resolutions  which  Montgomeiy 
and  his  club  could  frame,  which  had  refused  supplier 
which  had  proscribed  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  whidh 
had  closed  the  Courts  of  Justice,  which  had  seemed  bent^oi 
turning  Scotland  into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690 
the  Estates  had  been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even  in 
1690,  they  had,  when  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm 
was  under  consideration,  paid  little  deference  to  what  was 
well  known  to  be  the  royal  wish.  They  had  abolished 
patronage ;  they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the  episco- 
pal clergy ;  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toleration  Act.  It 
seemed  likely  that  they  would  still  be  found  unmanageable 

*  London  Gazette^  ICaich  27,  1693;  NwciMis lAttreU'«  XMH^. 
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when  questions  touching  religion  came  before  them ;  and 
such  questions  it  was  unfortunately  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward. William  had,  during  the  recess,  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  to  receive  into 
oommxmion  such  of  the  old  curates  as  should  subscribe  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  should  submit  to  the  government 
of  Synods.  But  the  attempt  had  fedled ;  and  the  Assembly 
had  consequently  been  dissolved  by  the  Lord  Commissioner. 
Unhappily,  the  Act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
pohty  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power  which  was 
to  be  exercised  by  the  sovereign  over  the  Spiritual  Courts. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  dissolution  been  announced 
than  the  Moderator  requested  permission  to  speak.  He 
was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a  private  person.  As  a 
private  person  he  requested  a  hearing,  and  protested,  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren,  against  the  royal  mandate.  The 
righ^  he  said,  of  the  office-bearers  of  the  Church  to  meet 
and  deliberate  touching  her  interests  was  derived  from  her 
Divine  Head,  and  was  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the 
temporal  magistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an 
approving  murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what  their 
President  had  said.  Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a  day 
for  their  next  meeting.*  It  was  indeed  a  very  distant  day ; 
and  when  it  came  neither  minister  nor  elder  attended  :  for 
even  the  boldest  members  shrank  from  a  complete  rupture 
with  the  civil  power.  But,  though  there  was  not  open  war 
between  the  Church  and  the  government,  they  were  es- 
tranged from  each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid 
of  each  other.  No  progress  had  been  made  toward  a 
reconciliation  when  the  Estates  met ;  and  which*  side  the 
Estates  would  take  might  well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in  al- 
most every  one  of  its  sessions,  falsified  all  the  predictions 
of  politicians.  It  had  once  been  the  most  unmanageable 
of  senates.     It  was  now  the  most  obsequious.     Yet  the  old 

*  Register  of  the  Actings  or  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  hold  at  Edinburg,  Jan.  15,  1692,  collected  and  extracted 
from  the  Records  by  tho  Clerk  thereoC  This  interesting  record  was  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1852. 
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men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There  were  all  the 
most  noisy  agitators  of  the  club,  with  the  exception  of 
Montgomery,  who  was  dying  of  want  and  of  a  broken 
heart,  in  a  garret  &r  Srom  his  native  land.  There  was 
the  canting  Boss,  and  the  perfidious  Annandale.  There 
was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created  a  peer,  and  hence- 
forth to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but  stiU  as  eloquent  ais 
when  his  interminable  declamations  and  dissertations 
ruined  the  expedition  of  Argyle.  But  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  assembly  had  undergone  a  change.  The  members  list- 
ened with  profound  respect  to  the  royal  letter,  and  re- 
turned an  answer  in  reverential  and  affectionate  language. 
An  extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  granted  to  the  Crown.  Severe  laws 
were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legislation  on 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  as  Erastian  as  William  himself 
could  have  desired.  An  Act  was  passed  requiring  all  min- 
isters of  the  Established  Church  to  swear  fealty  to  their 
majesties,  and  directing  the  General  Assembly  to  receive 
into  communion  those  Episcopalian  ministers,  not  yet  de- 
prived, who  should  declare  that  they  conformed  to  the 
Presbyterian  doctrine  and  discipline.*  Nay,  the  Estates 
carried  adulation  so  far  as  to  msd^e  it  their  humble  request 
to  the  king  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  confer  a  Scotch 
peerage  on  his  favorite  Portland.  This  was,  indeed,  their 
chief  petition.  They  did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a  single 
grievance.  They  contented  themselves  with  hinting  in 
general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  which  required  cor- 
rection, and  with  referring  the  king  for  fuller  information 
to  his  own  Ministers,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.f 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange 
that  even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  shoidd 
have  kept  silence.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners  of  shires, 
commissioners  of  burghs,  would  with  one  voice  have  de- 

•  Act  Pari  Soot,  June  12,  1693. 
f  Act  ParL  Scot,  June  16,  1693. 
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manded  a  strict  investigation  into  that  great  crime.  It 
i^  certain,  however,  that  no  motion  for  investigation  was 
madeu  The  state  of  the  Gttelic  clans  was,  indeed,  taken 
into  consideration.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  more  e£Eect- 
ual  suppressing  of  depredations  and  outrages  beyond  the 
Highland  line;  and  in  that  law  was  inserted  a  special  pro- 
viso reserving  to  Mac  Galium  More  his  hereditary  juris- 
diction. But  it  does  not  appear,  either  fix)m  the  public 
leoords  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or  fix>m  those 
private  letters  in  which  Johnstone  regularly  gave  Garstairs 
aa  account  of  what  had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made 
liny  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  his  kinsmen.* 
The  only  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  silence  seems 
to  be  that  the  public  men  who  were  assembled  in  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  fate 
of  a  thieving  tribe  of  Gelts.  The  injured  dan,  bowed 
down  by  fear  of  the  all-powerful  Gampbells,  and  little  ac- 
customed to^  resort  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
kingdom  for  protection  or  redress,  presented  no  petition 
to  the  Estates.  The  story  of  the  butchery  had  been  told 
at  coffee-houses,  but  had  been  told  in  different  ways.  Very 
recently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which  the  facts  were  but  too 
truly  related,  had  come  forth  fix)m  the  secret  presses  of 
London.  But  those  books  were  not  publicly  exposed  to 
sale.  They  bore  the  name  of  no  responsible  author.  The 
Jacobite  writers  were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and 
utterly  regardless  of  truth.     Since  the  Macdonalds  did  not 

♦  The  editor  of  the  Carstairs  Papers  was  evidently  very  desirous,  from 
whatever  motive,  to  disguise  the  most  certain  and  obvious  truth.  He  has, 
therefore,  prefixed  to  some  of  Johnstone's  letters  descriptions  which  may 
possibly  impose  on  careless  readers.  For  example,  Johnstone  wrote  to  Car- 
BtaiiB  OB  the  18th  of  April,  before  it  was  known  that  the  session  would  bo 
a  quiet  one,  "All  arts  have  been  used  and  will  bo  used  to  embroil  matters." 
The  editor's  account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Arts 
uaed  to  embroil  matters  with  reference  to  the  affair  of  Glencoe."  Again, 
Johnstone,  in  a  letter  written  some  weeks  later,  complained  that  the  liber- 
ality and  obsequiousness  of  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly  appreciated. 
*'  Nothing,"  ho  says,  **  is  to  be  done  to  gratify  the  Parliament,  I  mean  that 
they  would  have  reckoned  a  gratification."  The  editor's  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows :  "  Complaints  that  the  Parliament  is 
not  to  be  gratified  by  an  inquiry  into  the  mavSsacro  of  nioncoc." 
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oooiplaiD,  a  prudent  man  miglit  natural^  be  unwilling  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  of  the  ministers,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  fiunilj  in  Scotland,  by  bringing  forward 
an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing  but  reports  wandering 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which  no  licenser  had 
approved,  to  which  no  author  had  put  his  name,  and  which 
no  bookseller  ventured  to  place  in  his  shop-window.  But 
whether  this  be  or  be  not  the  true  solution,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Estates  separated  quietly  after  a  session  of  two 
months,  during  which,  as  &r  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
the  name  of  Glencoe  wa9  not  once  uttered  i&  the  Parli^ 
ment  House, 


CHAPTER  J[X, 


It  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the  bat- 
tle of  La  Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint  Gtermains. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  con- 
veyed him  back  to  his  kingdom  burned  down  to  the  water 
edge,  had  returned  in  no  good  humor  to  his  abode  near 
Paris.  Misfortune  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 
&shion ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged  himself 
till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced  to  interfere.* 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint  Ger- 
mains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there ;  and  yet  there 
was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a  residence  more  enviably 
situated  than  that  which  the  generous  Lewis  had  assigned 
to  his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  magnificent,  the  air 
clear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects  extensive  and  cheerfuL 
No  charm  of  rural  life  was  wanting ;  and  the  towers  of 
the  most  superb  city  of  the  Continent  were  visible  in  the 
distance.  The  royal  apartments  were  richly  adorned  with 
tapestry  and  marquetry,  vases  of  silver,  and  mirrors  in 
gilded  frames.  A  pension  of  more  than  iforty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  wa^  annually  paid  to  James  from  the 

*  iTifo  of  James,  iL  497. 
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Prencli  Treasury.  He  had  a  goard  of  honor,  composed 
of  some  of  the  finest  soldiers  in  Europe.  If  he  wished  to 
amuse  himself  with  field  sports,  he  had  at  his  command 
an  establishment  far  more  sumptuous  than  that  which  had 
belonged  to  him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  great  king- 
dom, an  armj  of  huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of 
guns,  spears,  bugle-horns  and  tents,  miles  of  net-work, 
stag-hounds,  foxhounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and 
packs  for  the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the  heron,  and  haggards  for 
the  wild  duck.  His  presence-chamber  and  his  ante-chamber 
were  in  outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he  was  at  White- 
hall. He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue  ribbonds  and  white 
staves.  But  over  the  mansion  and  the  domain  brooded  a 
constant  gloom,  the  effect,  partly  of  bitter  regrets  and  of 
deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly  of  the  abject  superstition  which 
had  taken  complete  possession  of  his  own  mind,  and  which 
was  affected  by  almost  all  those  who  aspired  to  his  favor. 
His  palace  wore  the  aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were 
three  places  of  worship  within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty 
or  forty  ecclesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building;  and 
their  apartments  were  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so 
much  room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to  sleep 
in  the  garrets  of  the  neighboring  town.  Among  the  mur- 
murers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He  has  left 
us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a  slight  sketch 
indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  highly-finished  and  vividly-colored  picture  of 
the  English  Court  in  the  days  when  the  English  Court 
was  gayest.  He  complains  that  existence  was  one  round 
of  religious  exercises ;  that,  in  order  to  live  in  peace,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  half  the  day  in  devotion,  or  in  the 
outward  show  of  devotion ;  that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate 
his  melancholy  by  breathing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble 
terrace  which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he 
was  driven  away  by  the  clamor  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got 
hold  of  some  unfortunate  Protestant  loyalists  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  proving  to  them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to 
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heaven.  In  general,  Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under 
a  common  calamity  have  a  strong  fellow-feeling,  and  are 
disposed  to  render  good  offices  to  each  other.  But  it  was 
not  so  at  Saint  Germains.  There  all  was  discord,  jealousy, 
bitterness  of  spirit  Malignity  was  concealed  under  the 
show  of  friendship  and  of  piety.  All  the  saints  of  the 
royal  household  were  prajring  for  each  other,  ^d  back- 
biting each  other  from  morning  to  night  Here  and  there 
in  the  throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too 
high-spirited  to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however  ad- 
vantageously he  might  have  made  himself  elsewhere,  was 
certain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by  the  inmates  of  that 
sullen  abode.* 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by  a  Boman 
Catholic.  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that  court  may  have 
been  to  a  Koman  Catholic,  it  was  infinitely  more  disagreea- 
ble to  a  Protestant  For  the  Protestant  had  to  endure,  in 
addition  to  all  the  dullness  of  which  the  Eoman  Catholic 
complained,  a  crowd  of  vexations  from  which  the  Eoman 
Catholic  was  free.  In  every  competition  between  a  Protest* 
ant  and  a  Boman  Catholic  the  Boman  Catholic  was  pre- 
ferred. In  every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Bo- 
man Catholic  the  Boman  Catholic  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  right  While  the  ambitious  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  promotion,  while  the  dissipated  Protestant  looked  in 
vain  for  amusement,  the  serious  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  James  might, 
no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained  permission  for  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  sacrificed  every- 
thing in  his  cause  to  meet  privately  in  some  modest  oratory, 
and  to  receive  the  eucharistic  bread  from  the  hands  of  one 
of  tl^eir  own  clergy :  but  he  did  not  wish  his  residence  de- 
filed by  such  impious  rites.  Doctor  Dennis  Granville,  who 
had  quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest  archdeanery 
and  one  of  the  richest  livings  in  England,  rather  than  take 
the  oaths,  gave  mortal  offense  by  asking  leave  to  read 
prayers  to  the  exiles  of  his  own  communion.  His  request 
was  refiised ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted  by  his  master's 

*  Hamilton*8  Zenejde. 
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chaplains  and  their  retainers  that  he  was  forced  to  qui^ 
Saint  Germains.  Lest  some  other  Anglicaa  doctor  sbouJii 
be  equally  importuaatef  James  wrote  to  iofonn  his  agents 
io  Eoglaud  that  he  wished  no  Protestant  divine  to  como 
out  to  hira*  Indeed  the  non-juring  clergy  were  at  least 
as  much  sneered  at  and  as  much  railed  at  in  hia  palace  aa 
in  bis  nephew's.  If  any  man  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned 
with  respect  at  Saint  Germaina,  it  was  aurely  Sancrolt 
Yet  it  was  reported  that  the  bigots  who  were  assembled 
there  never  spoke  of  him  but  with  aversion  and  disguet. 
Tbe  sacrifice  of  the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first 
place  in  the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and  the 
mansion  at  Croydon,  of  immense  patronage  and  of  a  reve- 
nue of  more  than  five  thousand  a  year  was  thought  but  a 
poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of  having  modestly 
remonstrated  against  the  unconstitutional  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  Sancroft  was  pronounced  to  be  just  such  a 
traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  sb  Judas  Iscariot  The  old 
hypocrite  had,  it  was  said,  while  affecting  roYerenca  and 
love  for  hia  master,  given  the  &tal  signal  tohia  master'3 
enemies.  When  the  mischief  had  been  done  and  could 
not  be  repaired,  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  had  begun  to 
torture  him-  He  had,  like  hia  prototype,  blamed  himself 
and  bemoaned  himself  He  had,  hke  hia  prototype,  flung 
down  his  wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument  he 
had  been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could  now  do  was  to 
make  the  parallel  complete  by  hanging  himseiff 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof  of 
kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had  resigned 
wealth,  country,  &mily,  for  his  sake,  was  to  suffer  them  to 
be  beset,  on  their  dying  beds^  by  his  priests.  If  eorao  sick 
man,  helpless  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  deafened  by  the 

*  A  View  ©rtho  Coart  of  St  GennainB  from  tbe  Tear  1690  td  16&5,  16SS; 
^Mo  Ultima,  1697,  In  the  IXmxno  Fkpera  U  s  letter  la  vhicb  iba  lum-Joa^ 
tng  bifibopa  are  ordered  to  sead  a  ProtwUnt  diTioe  to  Satut  Gertoama.  Tbb 
tetter  was  spoodilj  &1bwQd  hy  auother  kttcr  revokiQ^  tbe  order.  Both  let* 
tens  will  bo  foutid  m  Maopberaoo^s  coUoctioiL  Thej  both  boar  d«to  Oct.  16^ 
1693.  I  suppoE4>  that  tlio  flrat  letter  was  dau^d  aooordmg  to  the  New  S^U 
msid  the  letter  ot  revocatjoQ  aocording  to  the  Old  Style, 

t  Ratio  niUma,  HBI ;  Histor/  «f  ih^i  Uto  PorliAmetit,  1699. 
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din  of  bad  logio  and  bad  rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be 
thrust  into  his  mouth,  a  great  work  of  grace  was  tri« 
umphantly  announced  to  the  court ;  and  the  neophyte  was 
buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  religion.  But  if  a  royalist,  of 
the  highest  rank  and  most  stainless  character,  died  profess^' 
ing  firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  a  hole  was 
dug  in  the  fields ;  and,  at  dead  of  night,  he  was  flung  into 
it  and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of  carrion.  Such  were  the 
obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  served  the 
House  of  Stuart  with  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  to  the  \xU 
ter  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  who  had  fought  at  Killiecrankie, 
and  who  had,  after  the  victory,  lifted  from  the  earth  the 
still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While  living  he  had 
been  treated  with  contumely.  The  Scottish  ofScers  who 
had  long  served  umler  him  had  in  vsia  entreated  that^  when 
they  were  formed  into  a  company,  he  might  still  be  thei? 
commander.  His  religion  had  been  thought  a  &tal  dis- 
qualification. A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recom* 
mendation  was  that  he  was  a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dun- 
fermline continued,  during  a  short  time,  to  make  his  ap« 
pearanoe  in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  prince  whom 
he  had  served  too  well ;  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The 
bigots  who  niled  the  court  refused  to  the  ruined  and  ex- 
patriated Protestant  Lord  the  means  of  subsistence :  he 
died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  they  refused  him  even  a 
grave.* 

The  insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  produced  a  great  effect  in  England.  The 
Whigs  triumphantly  asked  whether  it  were  not  dear  that 
the  old  tyrant  was  utterly  incorrigible ;  and  many  even  of 
the  non-jurers  observed  his  proceedings  with  shame,  disgust 
and  alarm.f    The  Jacobite  party  had,  from  the  first,  been 

*  View  of  the  Court  of  Samt  Germains  from  1690  to  1695.  That  Dun- 
fermline was  grossly  ill-used  is  plain  even  from  the  Memoim  of  Dundee,  ITU. 

f  So  earl/  as  the  year  1690,  that  conclave  of  the  leadmg  Jacobites  which 
gave  Preston  his  instructions  made  a  strong  representation  to  Jsimes  on  this 
subject.  "  He  must  overrule  the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains»  and  disposp 
their  minds  to  think  of  those  methods  that  are  more  likely  to  gain  the  nation. 
For  there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another  daily  done  there,  that  comes  to  our 
notice  here,  which  prolongs  what  they  a>  passioaatelj  desirei^    See  ate  A. 
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divided  into  two  sections,  which,  three  or  four  years  after 
the  Bevolution,  began  to  be  known  as  the.  Compounders 
and  the  Non-compounders.  The  Comj)ounderB  were  those 
who  wished  for  a  restoration,  but  for  a  restoration  accom- 
panied by  a  general  anmestj,  and  by  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
realm.  The  Non-compounders  thought  it  downright  Whig- 
gery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of  his  majes- 
ty's unfortunate  situation  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
him  any  condition.  The  plain  duty  of  his  subjects  was  to 
bring  him  back.  What  traitors  he  would  punish  and  what 
traitors  he  would  spare,  what  laws  he  would  observe  and 
with  what  laws  he  would  dispense,  were  questions  to  be 
decided  by  himself  alone.  If  he  decided  them  wrongly, 
he  must  answer  for  his  fault  to  heaven  and  not  to  his 
people. 

The  great  body  of  the  English  Jacobites  were  more  or 
less  Compounders.  The  pure  Non-compounders  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  very 
naturally,  were  not  solicitous  to  obtain  any  security  for  a 
religion  which  they  thought  heretical,  or  a  polity  from  the 
benefits  of  which  they  were  excluded.  There  were  also 
some  Protestant  non-jurors,  such  as  Kettlewell  and  Hickes, 
who  resolutely  followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the 
extreme  consequences  to  which  it  led.  But,  though  Ket- 
tlewell tried  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  monarchical 
government  had  been  ordained  by  God,  not  as  a  means  of 
making  them  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross  which  it  was  their 
duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope  of  being  recompensed 
for  their  suflFerings  hereafter,  and  though  Hickes  assured 
them  that  there  was  not  a  single  Compounder  in  the 
whole  Theban  legion,  very  few  churchmen  were  inclined 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
re-estabhshing  the  High  Commission  and  the  Dispensing 
Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
Jacobite  party  in  England :  but  the  Non-compounders  had 

Short  and  Truo  Relation  of  Intrigues  tranaacted  both  at  Home  and  Abroad 
to  restore  the  late  King  James,  1694. 
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hitherto  had  undivided  sway  at  Saint  Germains.  No  Pro- 
testant, no  moderate  Eoman  GathoUc,  no  man  who  dared 
to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal  prerogative, 
could  hope  for  die  smallest  mark  of  favor  from  the  ban- 
ished king.  The  priests  and  the  apostate  Melfort,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  civil  lib- 
erty, of  Parliwnents,  of  trial  by  jury  and  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  royal  ear. 
Herbert  was  called  Chancellor,  walked  before  the  other 
officers  of  state,  wore  a  black  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  carried  a  seal :  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the 
Council  Board.* 

The  truth  is  that  the  &ults  of  James's  head  and  heart 
were  incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  between  him 
and  his  subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation.  Their  duty 
was  to  risk  property,  liberty,  life,  in  order  to  replace  him 
on  the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently  whatever  he 
chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  could  no  more  pretend 
to  merit  before  him  than  before  God.  When  they  had 
done  all,  they  were  still  unprofitable  servants.  The  high- 
est praise  due  to  the  royalist  who  shed  his  blood  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  on  the  scaffold  for  hereditary  monarchy 
was  simply  that  he  was  not  a  traitor.  After  all  the  severe 
discipUne  which  the  deposed  king  had  undergone,  he  was 
still  as  much  bent  on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church 
of  England  as  on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  day 
when  he  sent  the  bishops  to  the  Tower.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  declaring  that  he  would  rather  die  without  seeing 
England  again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those  whom 


♦  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  The  account  given  in  this  View 
is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  paper,  which  is  among  the  Naime  MSS. 
Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  England  made  a  representation 
to  James,  one  article  of  which  is  as  follows:  "  They  beg  that  your  majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  admit  of  the  Chancellor  of  England  into  your  Council; 
your  enemies  take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it"  James's  answer  is 
evasive.  "  The  king  will  be,  on  all  occasions,  ready  to  express  the  Just  Tslne 
and  esteem  he  has  for  his  Lord  Chancellor." 
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lie  odght  to  oommand.*  In  the  SeelintUm  61  Apil, 
1893,  the  whole  man  appeats  without  dngoiae,  foil  of  hk 
own  imaginaiy  light^  unable  to  nndentand  how  any  body 
bat  himself  oan  have  any  hgfatei  dull,  obstinate^  and  cnieL 
.Another. paper  which  be  drewnp  about  the  aame  time 
diowa^  if  possible,  atill  more  clearly,  how  little  he  had 
{ffofited  by  a  sharp  experience.  In  that  paper  be  set  fbrdi 
the  plan  aooording  to  which  he  intended  to  govern  when 
be  should  be  restored.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  rale  that  one 
OcMnndssioner  of  the  Treasury,  one  of  the  two  Seoretarisa 
of  State,  liie  Secretary  at  War,  the  mi^fority  of  the  Great 
Offleers  of  the  Household,  the  minority  of  die  Lords  of 
the  Bedchamber,  the  majority  of  the  officem  of  the  anny, 
ifaould  always  be  Boman  Oatibolic8.t 
'  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  CSompounden 
;  fixmi  London  letter  after  letter  filled  with  judicious 
and  eame)9t  supplioation.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
tbat  they  demonstrated  in  the  plainest  manner  the  imposn- 
bifity  of  establishing  Popish  ascendency  inn  cowitiy  where 
at  least  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  population,  and  muoh 
moire  than  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  wealth  and  the  intelli- 
genoe,  were  Protestant  It  was  to  no  pnrpose  that  they 
infiyrmed  their  master  that  the  Declaration  of  April,  1692, 
had  been  read  with  exaltation  by  his  enemies  and  with 
deep  afflictdon  by  his  firiends ;  that  it  had  been  printed  and 
diculated  by  the  usurpers ;  that  it  had  done  more  than  all 
the  libels  of  the  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against  him ; 
and  that  it  had  famished  those  naval  officers  who  had 
promised  him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking 
fidth  with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet  which  was  to 
have  convoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  He  continued 
to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  firiends  in  En- 
gland till  those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed  at  Ver- 
sailles. All  the  information  which  Lewis  and  his  ministers 
were  able  to  obtain  touching  the  state  of  our  island,  satisfied 
them  that  James  would  never  be  restored  imless  he  could 

*  A  Short  and  true  Relation  of  Tntrif^iofl,  16M. 

t  See  the  paper  headed  **  For  my  Son  the  Trinoe  of  Walet.    ICdS.**    It 
ia  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  Jamea. 
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brisg  himself  to  make  large  oonoessions  to  his  subjectsi  It 
was,  therefore,  intimated  to  him,  kindly  and  courteously, 
but  seriously,  that  he  would  do  well  to  change  his  counsels 
and  his  counselors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  a  sovereign  on  an  unwilling  na- 
tion. She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Her  trade  and 
industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had 
jEsdled.  The  peasantry  were  starving.  The  faint  murmurs 
of  the  provincial  Estates  b^an  to  be  heard.  There  was  a 
limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  most  abso^ 
lute  prince  could  demand  from  those  whom  he  ruled. 
However  desirous  the  Most  Christian  King  might  be  to  up- 
hold the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy  and  of  pure  religion 
all  over  the  world,  his  first  duly  was  to  his  own  kingdom ; 
and,  unless  a  counter-revolution  speedily  took  place  in 
England,  his  duty  to  his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on 
him  the  painful  necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wise  in  James  to  do> 
without  delay,  whatever  he  could  honorably  and  conscien- 
tiously do  to  win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He  consented 
to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  th6  Compounders,  Charles  Eail 
of  Middleton. 

Middleton's  family  and  his  peerage  were  Scotch.  But 
he  was  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  noblest  houses 
of  England ;  he  had  resided  long  in  England ;  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  James  with  the 
lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abilities  and 
acquirements  were  considerable ;  his  temper  was  easy  and 
generous;  his  manners  were  popular;  and  his  conduct  had 
generally  been  consistent  and  honorable.  He  had,  when 
Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  resolutely  reftised  to  purchase 
the  royal  favor  by  apostasy.  Roman  Catholic  eoclesiastios 
had  been  sent  to  convert  him ;  and  the  town  had  been 
much  nmused  by  the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  bait 
fled  the  divines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  l^e 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches 
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JB  the  turoal  form.  ^'YoiirlordddpbdSevQBinthdTrimty.'' 
"Who told  jott  80?"  said  Middleton.  "Not  believe  in 
ibeTrinityr'  cried  the pricBt^  in aTnaromenfc  "Naji'^said 
Middleton ;  "  prove  your  religion  to  be  tnie  if  you  oan ; 
bat  do  not  cateohize  me  aboat  mine."  As itwas  plain  that 
the  aecretaiy  was  not  a  disputant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take 
at  an  advantage,  the  controversy  ended  almost  as  soon  as 
ifcb^gan.*  "Vnien  fortime  6hanged|  Middleton 
the  caoseofhei^editary  monarchy  withastead&stness  winch 
was  the  more  lespectable  beoanse  he  wotQd  have  had  no 
diiBealty  in  making  his  peace  with  the  new  government 
His  sentiments  were  so  wdl  known  that,  whence  kingdom 
was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  invasion  and  an  insor- 
Tection,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower;  but  no 
evidence  on  which  he  could  be  convicted  of  treason  was 
disbovered ;  and,  when  the  dangerous  crisis  was  past^  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  It  should  seem  indeed  that,  during  the 
three  years  which  followed  the  Bevolution,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  active  plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Bestoration  could 
be  e£Eected  only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  nation  would  never  assent  to  a  Bestoration  without 
securities  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He  there- 
fore conceived  that,  while  his  banished  master  obstinately 
refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be  worse  than  idle 
to  .conspire  against  the  existing  government 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of  strong 
representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to  join  him  in 
France.  The  great  body  of  Compounders  learned  with  de- 
light that  they  were  at  length  to  be  represented  in  the 
Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one  of  their  favorite  leaders. 
Some  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who,  though  they  had  not 
approved  of  the  deposition  of  James,  had  been  so  much 
disgusted  by  his  perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they 
had  long  avoided  all  connection  with  him,  now  began  to 
hope  that  he  had  seen  his  error.  They  had  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  Melfort;  but  they  communicated 
freely  with  Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred  also 
with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made  pre- 

•  Burnet,  L  683. 
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eminently  conspicuous  hj  their  station,  their  abilities,  and 
their  great  public  services ;  with  Godolphin,  the  great  ob* 
ject  of  whose  life  was  to  be  in  flavor  with  both  the  rival 
kings  at  once,  and  to  keep,  through  all  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions,  his  head,  his  estate,  and  a  place  at  the 
Board  of  Treasury ;  with  Shrewsbury,  who,  having  once 
in  a  fatal  moment  entangled  himself  in  criminal  and  dis- 
honorable engagements,  had  not  had  the  resolution  to  break 
through  them ;  with  Marlborough,  who  continued  to  pro- 
fess the  deepest  repentance  for  the  past  and  the  best  inten- 
tions for  the  future ;  and  with  Bussell,  who  declaied  that 
he  was  still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La  Hogue, 
and  renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done,  on 
condition  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  to  all 
political  offenders,  and  that  the  royal  power  should  be 
placed  under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  lefl  England  he  had  collected  the  sense 
of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  there  was  one  expedient  which  would  reconcile  con- 
tending factions  at  home,  and  lead  to  the  speedy  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe.  This  expedient  was  that  James  should 
resign  the  Crown  in  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  bred  a  Protestant.  If)  as 
was  but  too  probable,  his  majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to 
this  suggestion,  he  must  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a 
Declaration  which  might  do  away  the  unfavorable  impres- 
sion made  by  his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  spring.  A 
paper,  such  as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should 
publish,  was  carefully  drawn  up,  and,  after  much  discus- 
sion, approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1698,  Middleton,  having  been  put  in 
full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English  Jacob- 
ites, stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made  his  appearance  at 
the  court  of  James.  There  was  at  that  court  no  want  of 
slanderers  and  sneerers  whose  malignity  was  only  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  wore  a  meek  and  sanctimonious  air. 
Middleton  found,  on  his  arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabric^ 
ated  by  the  priests,  who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already 
in  circulation.  Some  Non-compounders  too  had  written 
IV.  Z 
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ftpii  Londoii  that  ha  wM  at  Tbrnxi  %  BrB«byterim  and  %  ie« 
poUkaiL  He  was,  hovevsTi  very  giacidiuly  xooeiyed, 
04  was  ^ypomted  Seoratay  of  Stito  odqjoinily  with  Mei- 
i«t,» 

Itveij  8D(m  iippeai6d  that  Jamea  was  foUy  le^ 
tp  Mrign  die  Crowiif  <sr  to  safto  the  Fiinoe  of  Wi^ 
Ivctt  It  heretic;  and  it  long  aeemed  doabtfol  whether  any 
aigameata  or  entraatiea  wonld  iudooe  him  to  aign  the 
I>eo)anitiaa  which  his  fiieiida  in  Enghind  had  prepaied. 
it  waft  indeed  a  docament  rery  different  ftbm  any  that 
haft  yet  appeared  tinder  hia  Great  SeaL  He  waa  made  to 
psomiae  tbkt  he  would  grant  a  free  pardon  to  allhiaaab- 
jeilp  who  ahoold  not  oppose  him  after  he  should  land  in 
tfie  island;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he  wonld  call 
»  Parliament;  that  he  wonld  ckmflrm'all  snolh  lawa^  passed 
dozing  the  nsarpation,  as  the  Qooses  should  tender  to  him 
JbKwnfinnation;  that  he  would  waive  his  right  to  chim- 
iMgr money;  that  he  would  protect  and  deihnd  the  Bstab- 
]]ued  Church  in  the  eqoyment  of  all  her  rights  and  privi- 
Iflgea;  that  he  would  not  again  yiolale  the  Test  Act ;  that 
he  would  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent  of 
his  dispensing  power ;  and  that  he  would  maintain  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  conscience. 
Cbuld  a  son  of  the  Holy  Boman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church  bind  himself  to  protect  and  defend  heresy,  and  to 
enforce  a  law  which  excluded  true  believers  firom  office  ? 
Some  of  the  ecdesiastica,  who  swarmed  in  his  household, 
told  him  that  he  could  not  without  sin  give  any  such  pledge 
as  his  undutiful  subjects  demanded.  On  this  point  the 
opinion  of  Middleton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of 
no  weight.  But  Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  rival  and  an  enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the 
nniveraal  hatred  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  ob- 

*  A«  to  this  change  of  minigtrj  at  Saint  Germains  see  the  very  curiona 
bat  very  conftised  narrative  in  the  Life  of  Jamee^  ii.  498-515 ;  Bumet,  it 
419;  M^moirea  de  Saint  Simon ;  A  French  Conquest  neither  desirable  nor 
praottoable,  1693;  and  the  Letters  lh>m  the  Naime  MSS.  printed  bjMac 
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ject^  and  a&aid  that  he  sbotdd  be  held  aocoontable,  both  m 
England  and  in  France,  for  his  master's  wrongheadedness, 
submitted  the  case  to  several  leminent  Doctors  of  the  Sor< 
bonne.  These  learned  casuists  pronounced  the  Declaration 
unobjectionable  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  The  great 
Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded  by  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  inferior  in  authority  to 
Cyprian  or  Augustin,  showed,  by  powerful  arguments, 
both  theological  and  pohtical,  that  the  scruple  which  tor- 
mented James  was  precisely  of  that  sort  against  which  a 
much  wiser  King  had  given  a  caution  in  the  words,  ''  Be 
not  righteous  overmuch."*  The  authority  of  the  French 
divines  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. The  language  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong 
that  James  began  to  be  alarmed*  What  if  Lewis  should 
take  serious  offense,  should  think  his  hospitality  ungrate* 
fully  requited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with  the  usurpers, 
and  should  request  his  tmfortunate  guests  to  seek  another 
asylum  ?  It  was  necessary  to  submit  On  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  an4  sealed.  The 
concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer.  "  We  come  to  vindicate 
our  own  right,  and  to  establish  the  liberties  of  our  people ; 
and  may  Gt>d  give  us  success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  one 
as  we  sincerely  intend  the  confirmation  of  the  other."!  The 
prayer  was  heard.  The  success  of  James  was  strictly  pro- 
portioned to  his  sincerity.  What  his  sincerity  was  we 
know  on  the  best  evidence.  •  Scarcely  had  he  called  on 
heaven  to  witness  the  truth  of  his  professions,  when  he  di- 
rected Melfort  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Bome 
wilh  such  explanations  as  might  satisfy  the  Pope.    Mel* 

*  Life  of  James^  ii.  609.  Boflsaet^s  opinion  will  be  fband  in  the  Appendix 
to  M.  Mazure^s  histoiy.  The  bishop  sums  up  his  ailments  thus ;  '*  Je  dirai 
done  volontiers  aux  Catholiques,  ud  7  en  a  qui  n^approuvent  point  la  de- 
claration dont  il  Skagit ;  Noli  esse  Justus  multum ;  neque  plus  sapias  quam 
necesse  est,  ne  obetupeecaa."  In  the  Life  of  James  it  is  aaserted  that  the 
French  doctors  changed  their  opinion,  and  that  Bo68aet»  though  he  held 
out  longer  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had  been  in  enor,  but  did  not 
choose  formally  to  retract  I  thmk  much  too  highly  of  Bonoet's  imdsr- 
standing  to  believe  this. 

t  Life  of  James,  il  605. 
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fbrfs  letter  ends  ihi]8:"Afl6r  all,  iheobjeet  of  Ous  Deo- 
lantioiiisodjtogetiislMfi^  We  shall  fight 

the  battle  of  tie  CSaitiolioa  wtfh  mudbi  greater  adyantage  at 
WhitehaU  than  at  Saint  Gennains.'^ 

Meaawlule^  the  dooaznent  fi(»h  which  ao  xniiok  was 
expected  had  been  dupatbhed  to  Iiondon.  There  it  md 
jftiakA  at  a  aeeret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Qoaker :  ion 
there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party;  sinall  in  nomber, 
bat  jsealons  and  actiTe^  which  had  imbibed  the  politics  of 
'Vnniam  Penn.t  To  oiroiilatei  such  a  work  was  a  service 
of  acme  danger :  bat  agents.were  fiyimd.  Several  persons 
were  taken  np  while  dUstiiboting  copies  in  the  streets  of 
ihedlgr*  A  hnndred  packets  were  stopped  in  one  day- al 
the  post-ofiice  on  their  way  to  &e  fleet  Bot^  after  a  short 
tune^  the  government  inaAj  gave  up  the  endeavor  to 
sappress  what  could  not  be  sappressed,  and  published  the 
BedaBitioin  at  fbll  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  coin* 

ni0iitaiy4         '  .        . 

The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The 
Dedaiation  altogedier  &iled  to  produce  the  effect  which 
Middleton  had  anticipated.  The  truth  is  his  advice  had 
not  been  asked  till  it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave. 
If  James  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January,  1689, 
the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been  dechured  vacant 
BT  he  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he  was  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  would  have 
conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  and  he  might  possi- 
bly have  been  joined  by  a  large  part  of  the  fleet  But 
both  in  1689  and  in  1692  he  had  held  the  language  of  an 
implacable  tyrant ;  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  affect  ten- 
derness of  heart  and  reverence  for  the  constitution  of  the 
realm.    The  contrast  between  the  new  Declaration  and  the 

*  "  En  fin  ceUe  c^— J*entend8  la  d£elaniti(m— -n'est  que  poor  rentrer;  et 
I'oD  peat  beauooup  mieax  dispater  des  affidres  dea  Catholiques  k  WhythaU 
qa*&  Saint  Germain.** — Mazare,  Appendix. 

t  Baden  to  the  States  General,  June  f^^  1693.  Four  thousand  copiesi 
wet  from  the  press,  were  fimnd  in  this  house. 

X  Baden*8  Letters  to  the  States  General  of  Maj  and  June,  1693 ;  An  An- 
swer to  the  Late  King  Jameses  Doclaratiou,  published  at  Saint  Germains^ 
1698. 
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preceding  Declaration  excited,  not  without  reason,  general 
suspicion  and  contempt.  What  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  the  word  of  a  prince  so  unstable,  of  a  prince  who  veered 
from  extreme  to  extreme  ?  In  1692  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of  hundreds  of  poor  plow- 
men and  boatmen  who  had,  several  years  before,  taken 
some  rustic  liberties  with  him,  at  which  his  grandfather 
Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a  hearty  laugh.  In 
1693  the  foulest  and  most  ungrateful  treasons  were  to  be 
covered  with  oblivion.  Caermarthen  expressed  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  understand  all  this. 
Last  April  I  was  to  be  hanged*  This  April  I  am  to  have 
a  free  pardon.  I  can  not  imagine  what  I  have  done  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  deserve  such  goodness."  The  general 
opinion  was  that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted 
clemency,  this  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration, 
it  was  said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation 
oath.  Every  body  knew  how  King  James  had  observed 
his  Coronation  oath ;  and  every  body  might  guess  how  he 
would  observe  his  Declaration.  While  grave  men  reasoned 
thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of  their  pasquin- 
ades. Some  of  the  Non-compounders,  meantime,  uttered 
indignant  murmurs.  The  king  was  in  bad  hands,  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  hated  monarchy.  His  mercy  was 
cruelty  of  the  worst  sort  The  general  pardon  which  he 
had  granted  to  his  enemies  was  in  truth  a  general  proscrip- 
tion of  his  friends.  Hitherto  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
usurper  had  been  under  a  restraint,  imperfect  indeed,  yet 
not  absolutely  nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  might  come,  and  had  therefore  dealt  tenderly 
with  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  king.  That 
restraint  his  majesty  had  now  taken  away.  He  had  told 
Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in  England,  they 
might  hang  royalists  without  the  smallest  fear  of  being 
called  to  account.* 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read  wi0i 
so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native  aristoc- 

*  Jamea^  ii.  514.    I  am  ud willing  to  believe  that  Ken  was  among  those 
who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  1693  as  too  merciful 
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iMjof  lirdiiid,  This  then  ^n»tbexewaid  of  tbeirkyaltjr. 
TivB  was  the  fidtih  of  Idag/u  Whoa  Engliuid  hid  cast 
Jamssont^  when  Soollaiid  had  iqjeoted  Lim,  1^ 
sifll  been  true  to  him;  and  he  hftd^  in  xetam,  sblemiilj 
CPYtn  his  sanctioii  to  m  law  whieh  zestoied  to.iheoi  an  im- 
menae'domain  of  whibh  ib/dj  had  been  deq^oikd.  Koth- 
ing  that  had  happened  sboe  that  tim0  had  diminished 
.  their  okim  to  his  fitTor.  •  They  had  defended  his  oanae  to 
ihe  hst :  tiiej  had  &nght  fi>r  hini  long  after  he  had  de» 
serted  them:  many  of  them,  when  nnaUe  to  oontend 
hyngsr  apinst  saimior  fi»oe^  had  fidlowed  him  into  ban- 
ishment ;  and  now  it  appeared  fliat  he  was  desixons  to 
make  peace  with  his  deadliest  enemies  at  the  rapenseof 
his  most  ftitfaibl  fiiends.  There  wa<  mnch  disccmtent  in 
the  Irish  regiments  wMoh  were  diq)ened  through  the 
Netherlands  and  along  the  fiontiem  of  Germany  and  Itfij- 
9Teii*  the  WhigB  idlowed  tba%  fi»r  oneei  the  Cs  and  Macs 
were  in  the  xight^  and  asked  trinmphan%  whether  a  prince 
who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted  servants  tonld  be 
expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foes  ?* 

*  Among  the  Katrne  Vapnu  u  a  letter  eent  en  this  ocoanoii  l^  Middle- 
tOQ  to  Macarthj,  who  wae  then  eerymg  in  Germanj.  MidfUeton  tries  to 
aoothe  Ifaoarthj  and  to  induce  Hacarthj  to  ■oothe  othora.  Nothing  more 
diifaigemioiis  was  ever  written  bj  a  minister  of  state.  "  The  king;'*  says 
the  secretary,  '^promises  in  the  aftn-eeaid  Dedaration  to  restore  the  Settle- 
menti  hot  at  the  nme  time^  dedares  that  he  will  reoompenae  aU  those  who 
maj  suflbr  by  it  by  giving  them  equiyalentsu"  Now  James  did  not  dedare 
that  he  would  recompense  any  hodj,  bat  merdty  that  he  would  advise  with 
his  Parliament  on  the  sulgect  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  ad- 
vise wAh  his  Pariiament  about  recompensing  all  who  mi^t  suffer,  but 
merely  about  rooompenaing  audi  as  had  followed  him  to  the  last  Fhially, 
he  said  nothmg  about  e^valeots.  Indeed  the  notion  of  giving  an  equiva- 
lent to  every  bo<^  who  suflbred  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  other  words, 
of  giving  an  equivalent  Ibr  the  fee  simple  <^  half  the  sofl  of  Ireland,  was 
obviodaly  absurd.  Middleton's  letter  will  be  found  in  ICacpherson^  ooUec- 
tiOB.  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the  knguage  held  by  the  Whigs  on  this  occa- 
sion. "The  Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,"  says  one  writer,  "although  in 
poini  of  interest  and  profession  difTerent  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  rights  have 
deserved  well  firom  the  late  king,  though  ill  from  us;  and  for  the  kite  king 
to  leave  them  and  exdude  them  is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon  ingratitude 
that  Protestants  have  no  reason  to  stand  by  a  prince  that  deserts  his  own 
party,  and  a  people  that  have  been  faithful  to  him  and  his  interests  to  the 
▼eiy  tast"~A  Short  and  True  ReUtion  of  the  Intrigues,  etc.,  1694. 
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While  the  Deckration  was  the  sabject  of  general  con^ 
versation  in  England,  military  operations  recommenced  on 
the  Continent  The  preparations  of  fVance  had  been  such 
as  amazed  even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her  re- 
sources and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers.  Both  her  agricul- 
ture and  her  commerce  were  sufifering.  The  vineyards  of 
Burgundy,  the  interminable  corn-fields  of  the  Beauce,  had 
failed  to  yield  their  increase :  the  looms  of  Lyons  were 
silent ;  and  the  merchtot-ships  were  rotting  in  tiie  harbor 
of  Marseilles.  Yet  the  monarchy  presented  to  its  nimier- 
ous  enemies  a  fiont  more  haughty  and  more  menacing 
than  ever.  Lewis  had  determined  not  to  make  any  ad- 
vance toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  new  government  of 
England  till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put 
forth  in  one  more  effort.  A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was, 
but  too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  immense 
display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  Alps, 
on  the  Bhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  which 
could  excite  the  martial  ardor  of  a  nation  eminently  high- 
spirited,  he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his  palace  for 
the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it 
under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron. 
The  new  cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before 
Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus  and  Stein- 
kirk  ;  and  the  sight  raised  a  generous  emulation  among 
those  who  had  still  to  win  an  honorable  fame  in  arms.* 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to 
exist,  Middleton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which  he 
gave  his  friends  in  England  an  accoxmt  of  his  visit  has 
come  down  to  us.f  He  was  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most 
kindly  received,  and  was  overpowered  by  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  CoutIh-so  Middle- 
ton  wrote — ^its  master  was  the  greatest.    The  splendor  of 

*  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  hy  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on.  the 
10th  of  April,  1693. 

f  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April,  1693.  It  is  among  the  Naime 
MSS.,  and  was  printed  bj  Hacpherson. 
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tha  great  king's  penonal  merit  tlneir  eren  Ibe  ipleiidar  of 
lu0  fixrtaneB  into  the  diada  ^  Tbe  language  which  His 
Moat  Cbxi«tian  M^jeSt^  held  about  Bn^iah  polhifls  was, 
on  the  whole^^  highly  satiafiustorjr.  Yet  in  one  thing  this 
aoosnplished  prince  and  his  able  and  eiq)erienoed  minis- 
ten  weie  strangely  mistalren.  They  Were  all  possesBed 
with  the  absoid  notion  that  {he  Prince  of  Onu^wasa 
graatman.  No  pains  had  been  qpued  to  undeceive  them; 
but  they  weie  under  an  inouiable  delusion^  They  saw 
thioogh  a  magnifying-glasB  of  such  power  that  the  leech 
*4ipeared  to  them  a  leviathan.  It  oi^^t  to  have  occuned 
to  Middleton  that  posobly  the  dehuion  might  be  in  his 
own  yiaon  and  not  in  theinL  Lewis^  and  tiie  counselon 
^ho  SQiTounded  him,  were  fiur  indeed  fiom  loving  William. 
Bijit  they  did  not  hate  him  with  ihat  mad  hatred  whidk 
X|ged  in  the  breasts  of  his  English  enemies.  Middleton 
tqpa  one  of  the  wisest  imd  most  moderate  of  the  Jacobites. 
^  Tet  even  Middleton's  judgment  was  so  much  darkened  by 
malice  ihat^  on  this  sulgect^  he  talked  nonsense  unworihy 
of  his  capacity.  He,  like  tiie  rest  of  his  party,  could  see 
bt  the  usurper  nothing  but  what  was  odious  and  contempt* 
ible,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the  understanding  and  manners 
of  a  stupid;  brutal,  Dutdi  boor,  who  generally  observed  a 
sulky  sUence,  and,  when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short  testy 
answers  in  bad  English.  The  French  statesmen,  on  the 
other  hand,  judged  of  William's  fiEtculties  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  he  had,  during  twenty 
years,  conducted  afiBurs  of  the  greatest  moment  and  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since  1678,  been  playing 
'  against  themselves  a  most  complicated  game  of  mixed  , 
chance  and  skill  for  an  immense  stake  :  they  were  proud, 
and  with  reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at  that  game ;  yet 
they  were  conscious  that  in  him  they  had  found  more  than 
their  match.  At  the  commencement  of  the  long  contest 
every  advantage  had  been  on  their  side.  They  had  at 
their  absolute  command  all  the  resources  of  the  greatest 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  he  was  merely  tbe  servant  of  a 
commonwealth,  of  which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior 
in  extent  to  Normandy  or  Guienne.    A  succession  of 
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generab  and  diplomatists  of  eminent  ability  liad  been  op- 
posed to  him.  A  powerftd  fiaction  in  his  native  conntry 
had  pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He  had  under- 
gone defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the  senate:  but  his 
wisdom  and  firmness  had  turned  defeats  into  victories. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep  him  down, 
his  influence  and  fame  had  been  almost  constantly  rising 
and  spreading.  The  most  important  and  arduous  enter- 
prise in  the  history  of  modem  Europe  had  been  planned 
and  conducted  to  a  prosperous  termination  by  him  alone. 
The  most  extensive  coalition  that  the  world  had  seen  for 
ages  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dis- 
solved if  his  superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He 
had  gained  two  kingdoms  by  statecraft,  and  a  third  by- 
conquest  ;  and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
foes.  That  these  things  had  been  eflTected  by  a  poor  crea- 
ture, a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  asser- 
tion which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the  non- 
juring  parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam's  Coflfee-house,  but 
which  moved  the  laughter  of  the  veteran  poUticians  of 
Versailles. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the 
French  that  William  was  a  greatly  overrated  man,  Wil- 
ham,  who  did  fiill  justice  to  Middleton's  ment,  felt  much 
uneasiness  on  learning  that  the  Court  of  Saint  Germams 
had  called  in  the  help  of  so  able  a  counselor.*  But  this 
was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which,  during 
that  spring  pressed  on  the  King's  mind.  He  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  imploring  his  alhes 
to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the  sluggish,  haggling  with 
the  greedy,  making  up  quarrels,  adjusting  points  of  prece- 
dence. He  had  to  prevail  on  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  to 
send  timely  succors  to  Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  those  northern  potentates  who  were  trying  to 

*  II  no  me  plait  nullement  que  M.  Middleton  est  alltf  en  France.  Oe  n*e8t 
pas  un  homme  qui  voudroit  faire  un  tel  pas  sans  quelque  chose  d^impoitanoe^ 
et  do  bien  concerts,  sur  quoy  j'aj  &it  beaucoup  de  reflections  que  Je  reserve 
&  vous  dire  i  vostre  heureuse  arrlv6e.** — ^William  to  Portland  from  Loo,  April 
JJ.  1693.    . 
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torn  %  tibixd  pfrtjr  in  Euofw.  He  had  to  aot  M  tutor  to 
ilka  HlaeteofBBTariamiheNetftwtodft  Hei«id  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the defenie, of  lieiBe^ ;ft metier  wbieh tbeaat^ori- 
tifls  o£  Liege  eooUj  dedkied  to  be  not  et  all  Omt  twinesE^ 
faol  the  .bumieai  of  Englead  end  tTolland.  BeJifldtepre- 
vent  the  Hoose  of  firauwibk  Woi^  firomgdingto 

tdowB  wiib  the  Hbuae  of  Bmoawiok  lAnenboxg; 'he  had 
tejtteominodate  a. dispute  between,  the  Priuoe  of  Baden 
and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ^aeh  of  irhom  wished  to  be  at 
du  bead  of  an  maj  on  the  iRhine;  and  he  had  to  manage 
ibe-  Landgrave  of  Heaae,  who  ofiodtted  to  ftueniah  hie  Qim 
eoating^tB,  and  yet  wanted  t6  loonnmaud  the  oonluigQntB 
Ibniahed  by  other  pHnoes;* 

And  now  the  time  fbr  action  had  emTed.  Qntheeig^t- 
eeuth  of  Kay,  Lewis  lefr-Yeraailles:  eaidtyf  in  Jime  he  was 
^snder  the  w^  of  Namiir.  The  priueeaacei^  who  had  ac- 
^^ooipanied.hmhdd  Iheir  court  wiihin  the  fo^^  He 
'tadt^under  his  immediate  command  ihe  auiy  of  BoufBeis, 
which  was  encamped  at  Gembbux.  latOc^  xeiDre  than  a 
mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Loxemboig.  The  fbroe  collected 
in  that  neighborhood  under  the  French  lilies,  did  not 
amount  to  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 
Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to  repeat 
in  1698  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons  had  been  taken  in 
1691,  and  Nanmr  in  1692 ;  and  he  had  determined  that 
either  Lie^  or  Brttssels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William 
had  this  year  been  able  to  assemble  a  good  force,  inferior, 
indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but  still  formid- 
able. With  this  force  he  took  his  post  near  Louvain,  on 
the  road  between  the  two  threatened  cities,  and  watched 
every  moyement  of  the  enemy. 

Lewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely  and  so  easily 
as  in  the  two  preceding  years — to  sit  down  before-a  great 
town,  to  enter  the  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  the 
keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk  greater  than 

*  The  best  accouat  of  William*a  labors  and  anxieties  at  this  time  is  con- 
tain^ in  his  letters  to  Heinsiua— {tarticularl/  in  the  letters  of  May  1,  9,  and 
30,  1693. 
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that  pf  a  stag-hunt  at  Fontainebleaiu  Before  he  oonld  lay 
siege  either  to  liege  or  to  Brussels  he  must  %bt  and  win  a 
battle.  The  chances  were  indeed  greatly  in  his  &yor :.  for 
his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  officered  and  better 
disciplined  than  that  of  ih^  allies.  Luxembulrg  strongly 
advised  him  to  march  against  William.  The  aristocracy 
of  France  anticipated  with  intrepid  gayety,  a  bloody  but  a 
glorious  day,  followed  by  a  large  distribution  of  the  crosses 
of  the  new  order.  William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  danger,  and  prepared  to  meet  it  with  oalm  but  mournful 
fortitude.*  Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his 
intention  to  return  immediately  to  Yersaillea,  and  to  send 
the  Dauphin  and  BoufSers^  with  part  of  the  army  which 
was  assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorges,  who 
commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was  thunder- 
struck. He  expostulated  boldly  and  earn^tly.  Never,  he 
said,  was  such  an  opportunity  tiirown  away.  If  his  Maj- 
esty would  march  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  victory 
was  almost  certain.  Could  any  advantage  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  on  the  Bhine  be  set  against  the  advan- 
tage of  a  victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  Brabant  over  the 
principal  army  and  the  principal  captain  of  the  coalition  ? 
The  marshal  reasoned :  he  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees: 
but  in  vain;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the 
deepest  dejection.  Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week  afler  he 
had  joined  it,  and  never  afterward  made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army.  All 
the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old  gene- 
rals from  grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his  young  nobles 
from  venting  their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses  and  some- 
times in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  conunon  soldiers  fiom 
holding  irreverent  language  round  their  watch-fires,  ^i3 
enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive  and  insulting  joy.  Was 
it  not  strange,  they  asked,  that  this  great  prince  should 
have  gone  in  state  to  the  theater  of  war,  and  then  in- a 

*  He  fipeaks  very  despondingly  in  his  letter  to  Heiiudas  of  the  80ih  of 
May.  ^nt  Simon  says :  **0n  ara  depois  le  Prince  d*0range  ^criyit  phi- 
sieurs  fois  au  prince  de  Vaudmont,  son  ami  intime,  qu^il  £tait  perdu  et  qn'il 
n'y  avait  que  par  un  mirade  qu'il  pti  ^happer." 
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ifetik  luive  gone  in  the  same  state  bade  again?  Was  it 
neoessaxy  ihat  all  that  ylut  letinuei  prinoesses^  dames  of 
boQor  and  tiiewomen,  equemes  and  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
ofaamber,  oooksi  oonftctioneiB  and  mnocians,  long  trains 
of  wagonsi 'droves  of  led  hoiaes  and  stunpter  moleSi  piles 
rf  plato,  bales  of  tapestry,  shonld  travel  fi>nr  hundred 
ndles  merely  in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  King  might 
loolt  at  his  soldiers  and  then  return?  The  ignominious 
truth  was  too  evident  to  be  coneealed.  He  had  gone  to ' 
the  Neih^lands  in  the  hope  that  he  might  again  be  aUe 
to  snatch  nome  military  glory  without  any  hazard  to  his 
P^raoUi  and  had  hastened  back  rather  than  expose  himself 
to.the  chanceft  of  a  pitched  field.*  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  his  Most  Ohtistian  Mq*estyhad  shown  the  staie 
kind  of  prudence.  Seventeen  yeaito  before  he  had  been 
■  opposed  under  the  walls  of  Bouchain  to  the  stfme  antag- 
MtL  William,  with  the  ardor  of  a  very  young  com- 
numdeTi  had  most  imjmdently  oflbred  battle.  The  opinion 
of  the  ablest  generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seised  ijie  op- 
portunity, the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  The 
Itench  army  had  eagerly  asked  to  be  led  to  the  onset 
The  king  had  called  his  lieutenants  round  him  and  had 
collected  their  opinions.  Some  oourlily  officers  to  whom  a 
hint  of  his  wishes  had  been  dexterously  conveyed  had, 
blushing  and  stammering  with  shame,  voted  against  fight- 
ing. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold  and  honest  men, 
who  prized  his  honor  more  than  his  life,  had  proved  to 
him  that,  on  all  the  principles  of  the  military  art,  he  ought 
to  accept  the  challenge  rashly  given  by  the  enemy.  His 
majesty  had  gravely  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could 
not,  consistently  with  his  public  duty,  obey  the  impetuous 
movement  of  his  blood,  had  turned  his  rein,  and  had 
galloped  back  to  his  quarters.!  ^^  i*  ^^^t  frightful 
to  think  what  rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Germany,  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were  des- 
tined still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted 
the  vulgar  courage  which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of  the 

-  ♦  Saint  Simon ;  Monthly  Mercury,  June,  1693  j  Burnet,  ii.  III. 
f  Memoiros  de  Saint  Simon;  Buraet,  i.  404. 
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hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  vain* 
glorious  ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had  been 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  forces  commanded  by 
the  Dauphm  and  Boufflers^  and  though  the  alUed  army 
was  daily  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force;  and  that 
superiority  he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He 
marched  toward  liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about  to 
form  the  siege  of  that  city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  th6 
more  uneasy  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  French 
party  among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted  his  position 
near  Louvaiii,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen,  and  encamped 
there  with  the  river  G^tte  in  his  rear.  On  his  march  he 
learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French.  The 
news  increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  determined 
him  to  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe  malcon- 
tents within  the  city,  and  to  repel  any  attack  £rom  without* 
This  was  exactly  what  Luxemburg  had  expected  and  de- 
sired. His  feint  had  served  its  purpose.  He  turned  his 
back  on  the  fortress  which  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his 
object,  and  hastened  toward  the  Gette.  William,  who 
had  detached  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  and  who 
had  but  fifty  thousand  left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by 
learning  from  his  scouts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  that 
the  French  general,  with  near  eighty  thousand,  was  close 
at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  king's  power,  by  a  hasty  retreat,  to 
put  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette,  which  had 
lately  been  swollen  by  rains,  between  his  army  and  the 
enemy.  But  the  site  which  he  occupied  was  strong ;  and 
it  coidd  easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He  set  all  his  troops 
to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades 
fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a 
new  aspect;  and  the  king  trusted  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repel  the  attack  of»a  force  greatly  outnumbering  his 
own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  appearance  of  reason  that 
he  felt  this  confidence.    When  the  morning  of  the  nine- 

*  WmiamtoHeindus,  Jul/  fy,  1698. 
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teenth  of  July  broke,  the  bravest  men  of  Lewis's  army 
looked  gravely  and  anxiously  on  the  fortress  which  had 
suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest  their  progress.  The  allies 
were  protected  by  a  breastwork.  Here  and  there  along 
the  intrenchments  were  formed  little  redoubts  and  half 
moons.  A  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  along 
the  ramparts.  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of  Bomsdorff 
rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  &om  which  the 
English  have  named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was 
the  village!  of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
&shion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by  moats  and 
fences;  and,  within  these  indosures,  the  little  plots  of 
ground  occupied  by  different  families  were  separated  by 
mud  walls  five  feet  in  height  and  a  foot  in  thickness.  All 
these  barricades  William  had  repaired  and  strengthened. 
Samt  Simon,  who,  after  the  batde  surveyed  the  ground, 
could  hardly,  he  tells  us,  believe  that  defenses  so  extens- 
ive and  so  formidable  could  have  been  created  with  such 
rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether 
even  this  position  could  bo  maintained  against  the  supe- 
rior numbers  and  the  impetuous  valor  of  his  soldiers. 
Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  bo 
heard.  William's  batteries  did  much  execution  before  the 
French  artillery  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the  fire. 
It  was  eight  o'clock  before  the  close  fighting  began.  The 
village  of  Neerwinden  was  regarded  by  both  commanders 
as  the  point  on  which  every  thing  depended.  There  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  French  left  wing,  commanded  by 
Montchevrcuil,  a  veteran  oflficerof  high  reputation,  and  by 
Berwick,  who,  though  young,  was  fast  rising  to  a  high 
place  among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the 
onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was  soon 
driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His  followers 
fled  or  perished :  he,  while  trying  to  rally  them,  and  curs- 
ing them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better,  was  surrounded 
by  foes.  He  concealed  his  white  cockade,  and  hoped  to 
be  able,  by  the  help  of  his  native  tongue,  to  pass  himself 
off  as  an  officer  of  the  English  army.     But  his  face  was 
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leioognized  by  one  of  his  motherly  brothers,  George 
Churchill,  who  held  on  that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade. 
A  hurried  embrace  was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen; 
and  the  uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as 
long  as  every  thing  seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained  in 
the  rear.  The  meeting  of  the  king  and  the  cs^tive,  united 
by  such  close  domestic,  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inexpi- 
able injuries,  was  a  strange  sight  Both  behaved  as  became 
them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to  his  prisoner 
a  few  words  of  courteous  greeting.  Berwick's  only  reply 
was  a  solemn  bow.  The  king  put  on  his  hat:  the  duke 
put  on  his  hat;  and  the  cousins  parted  forever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in  confu- 
sion out  of  Neerwinden,  had  beeii  reinforced  by  a  divkion 
imder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  came 
gallantly  back  to  the  attack.  William,  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that  troops  should 
move  thither  fix)m  other  parts  of  his  line.  This  second 
conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  assailants  again  forced 
an  entrance  into  the  village.  They  were  again  driven  out 
with  immense  slaughter,  and  showed  little  inclination  to 
return  to  the  charga 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again  Luxem-- 
burg  brought  up  his  troops  within  pistol-shot  of  the  breast- 
work ;  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer.  Again  and 
again  they  recoiled  from,  the  heavy  fire  which  was  poured 
on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks.  It  seemed  that  all  was 
over.  Luxemburg  retired  to  a  spot  which  was  out  of  gun- 
shot, and  summoned  a  few  of  his  chief  officers  to  a  con- 
sultation. They  talked  together  during  some  time ;  and 
their  animated  gestures  were  observed  with  deep  interest 
by  all  who  were  within  sight 

At  length  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  carry  Neerwinden ;  and  the  invinc- 
ible household  troops,  the  conquerors  of  Steinkirk,  must 
lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
their  long  and  terrible  renown.    A  third  time  Neerwinden 
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was  taken.  A  third  time  William  tried  to  retake  it  .  At 
the  head  of  some  English  regiments  he  charged  the  guards 
of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  mem- 
ory of  the  oldest  warrior,  that  fer-femed  band  gave  way.* 
It  was  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of 
the  Duke  of  Ohartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that 
the  broken  ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  cen- 
ter and  left  of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  conflict  at  Neerwindeu 
that  the  intrenchments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on 
•other  points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 
line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc  and  confusion.  Solmes 
had  received  a  mortal  woxmd,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to  whom  his 
name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in  his  sufferings 
sfaiown  pugillanimity  unworthy  of  a  soldier.  The  Duke 
of'  Ormond  was  struck  down  in  the  press;  and  in  another 
moment  he  would  have  been  a  corpse,  had  not  a  rich  dia- 
mond on  his  finger  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  the  French 
guards,  who  justly  thought  that  the  owner  of  such  a  jewel 
would  be  a  valuable  prisoner.  The  Duke's  life  was  saved  ; 
and  he  was  speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Euvigny, 
animated  by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which 
had  cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  knew  him 
well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their  camp,  his 
head  would  pay  for  that  treason  to  which  persecution  had 
driven  him.  With  admirable  generosity  they  pretended 
not  to  recognize  him,  and  suffered  him  to  make  his  escape 
in  the  tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole 
greatness  of  William's  character  appeared.  Amid  the 
rout  and  uproar,  while  arms  and  standards  were  flung 
away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking  up  the 
bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its  waters, 

*  Saint  Simon's  words  are  remarkable.  "Leur  cavalerio,"  he  says,  "  j  fit 
d'abord  plicr  des  troupes  d'clite  jusqu'alors  invincibles,"  He  adds,  "Lcs 
gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange,  ceux  de  M.  de  Vaudemont,  et  deux  regimens 
Anglais  on  euront  Thonneur." 
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the  king,  having  directed  Tahnash  to  superintend  the  re- 
treat, put  himself  at  the  head  9f  a  few  bravd  regiments, 
and  bj  desperate  efforts  arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
His  risk  was  greater  than  that  which  others  ran.  For  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  either  to  encumber  his  feeble  firame 
with  a  cuirass,  or  to  hide  the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He 
thought  his  star  a  good  n^ying  point  for  his  own  troops, 
and  only  smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  mark 
for  the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.  Two  led  horses,  which  in  the  field  always  closely 
followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon  shots. 
One  musket-ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his  wig, 
another  through  his  coat :  a  third  bruised  his  side  and  tpre 
his  blue  ribbon  to  tatters.  Many  years  later  gray-headed 
old  pensioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and  alleys  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged  at  the  head 
of  Gral way's  horse,  how  he  dismounted  four  times  to  put 
heart  into  the  infantry,  how  he  rallied  one  corps  which 
seemed  to  be  shrinking:  "That  is  not  the  way  to  fight^ 
gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up  to  them.  Thus,  gen- 
tlemen, thus."  **  You  might  have  seen  him,"  an  eye-wit- 
ness wrote,  only  four  days  after  the  battle,  "  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  throwing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  one  time,  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the  head 
of  two  English  regiments,  and  that  he  fought  seven  with 
these  two  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  driving  them  before 
him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to  God  that 
preserved  him."  The  enemy-pressed  on  him  so  close  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  length  made  his  way  over 
the  Gette.  A  small  body  of  brave  men,  who  shared  his 
peril  to  the  last,  could  hardly  keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he 
crossed  the  bridge.* 

♦  Berwick;  Saint  Simon;  Burnet,  I  112,  113;  Peuqui^rea;  London  Ga- 
zette, July  27,  31,  August  3,  1693;  French  Official  Relation ;  Relation  sent 
bj  tho  King  of  Great  Britain  to  their  High  Mightinesses,  August  %  1693; 
Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  A^utant  of  the  King  of  England's  Dragoon 
Guards,  August  1 ;  Djkrelt'a  Letter  to  the  States  General,  dated  Jo^  80, 
at  noon.  The  last  four  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuriee  of 
July  and  August,  1693.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Last  Campaign  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  by  Edward  D'Auyergne,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Or* 
IV.  2  A 
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Never,  pexliapi^  was  .llie  titmi^  jAack  die  pi^gnBS  of 
emIiBation  has  p^duoad  in  Aifi  art  of  war  more  abikiiigly 
iUastraied  thaa  on  that  daj.  ^ax  beating  dowaitiiano- 
jan  leader  with  a  rook  wldbii  two  ordinarjr  iben  coold 
qeandylifi^  Hbiatins  defending  the  bridge 
JBbbaid  the  lion-hearted  «paning  along  Ibe  whole  Saiaoen 
lin^  wiibont  finding  an  enemj  to  stand  his  asBaulti  Bobert 
Brace  croBhing  with  one  Uow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir 
Bsniy  Bohun  in  sight  of  the  wliole  array  of  Eng^d  and 
Beodand,  snoii  are  the  heroes  of  a  daik  age.*  £a  soch  an 
jge^  bodily  vigor  is  the  most  indispensable  qnalification  of 
A  wamor.  At  Londen  two  pbor  siokly  behigSi  who^  in  a 
nide  state  of  society,  wotdd  have  been  ^egazded  as  too 
pnmy  to  bear  any  part  :in  combats,  weref  the  souls  of  two 
great  armies^  hx  some  heathen  ooontries  Ihey  wonld  have 
been  exposed  while  infiuits.  In  Christendom  they  wonld, 
jIiP  hnndred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to  some  quiet 
idloisfeer.  .  But  their  lot  had  fSsJlen  on  a  time  when  men  had 
diiloovered  that  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  &r  inferior 
in  value  to  the  strength  ^  the  mind.  It  is  probable  that, 
«mong  the  hundred  and  twenty  thou&and  solders  who  were 
marshaled  round  Ncerwinden  imder  all  the  standards  of 
Western  Europe,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunch- 
backed dwarf  who  urged  fc^ward  the  fieiy  onset  of  France, 
and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat 
of  England.  . 

The  French  were  victorious :  but  they  had  bought  their 
victory  dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best  troops 
of  Lewis  had  fallen.  Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at 
which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast  The  streets  were 
piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among  the  slain  were 
some  great  lords,  and  some  renowned  warriors.  Mont- 
chevreuil  was  there,  and  the  mutilated  trunk  of  the  Duke 
of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of  precedence  among  the  whole 

mood,  1693.  The  Frendi  did  Jastico  to  William.  "  Le  Prince  dH)nngG^'* 
Bacine  wrote  to  BoUeao,  ^'pensa  dtre  pris,  apr^s  avoir  fait  des  menreillea." 
Sae  abo  the  glowing  description  of  Sterne,  who^  no  doubt,  had  many  times 
heard  the  battle  fought  over  by  old  soldiers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Oorporal  Trim  was  left  woanded  on  the  field,  and  was  nursed  bjr  the  Be- 
guina. 
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aristocracy  of  France.  Thence,  too,  Sarsfleld  was  borne 
desperately  wounded  to  a  pallet  from  which  he  never  rose 
again.  The  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had  conferred  on 
him  the  empty  title  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan :  but  history 
knows  him  by  the  name  which  is  still  dear  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  nations.  The  region,  renowned  in  history 
as  the  battle-field,  during  many  ages,  of  the  most  warlike 
nations  of  Europe,  has  seen  only  two  more  terrible  days, 
the  day  of  Malplaquet,  and  the  day  of  Waterloo.  During 
many  months  the  ground  was  strewn  with  skulls'  and 
bones  of  men  and  horses,  and  with  fragments  of  hats  and 
shoes^  saddles  and  holsters.  The  next  summer,  the  soil 
fertilized  by  twenty  thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into 
millions  of  poppies.  The  traveler  who,  on  the  road  from 
Saint  Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of  rich  soajt- 
let  spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could  hardly 
help  fancying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  was  literally  accomplished,  that  the  earth  was  dis- 
closing her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover  the  slain.* 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high  in 
the  heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Gette..  The  con- 
querors were  so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and  fight- 
ing that  they  could  scarcely  move;  and  the  horses  were 
in  even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  Their  general 
thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment. The  French  nobles  unloaded  their  sumpter- 
horses,  supped  gayly,  and  pledged  one  another  in  Cham- 
pagne amid  the  heaps  of  dead ;  and,  when  night  fell,  whole 
brigades  gladly  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  ranks  on  the 
field  of  battle.  The  inactivity  of  Luxemburg  did  not  es- 
cape censure.  None  could  deny  that  he  had  in  the  action 
shown  great  skill  and  energy.  But  some  complained  that 
he  wanted  patience  and  perseverance.  Others  whispered 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made 
him  necessary  to  a<50urt  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of 
peace,  found  fevor,  or  even  justiccf    Lewis,  who  on  this 

•  Letter  from  Lord  Pertli  to  his  efater,  June  17,  1694. 
t  Saint  Simon  mentions  the  reflectiona  thrown  on  the  marshal    FeaqufMvi; 
a  very  good  judge,  tells  us  that  Luxemburg  was  unjustly  blamed,  and  tkat 
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oooftAon  wafl  rbaps  not  altogether  free  from  some  emo- 
tionft  of  jc  jt  contrived,  it  was  reported^  to  mingle 
with  the  pro.  rhich  be  beettowedon  bis  lieatcnant^  blame, 
which,  thou^^  leUcately  expressed,  was  perfectly  intelli- 
gible. "  In  battle/'  he  said,  **  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg behave  Ike  Cond^,  and  since  the  battle  the  Prince 
of  Orange  b>      chaved  like  Turenne." 

In  tnithj        iibility  and  vigor  with  which  William  re* 
paired  hia  ugi  tiefeat  might  well  excite  admiration* 

"  In  one  respoci,  said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  '*  I  may  claim 
superiority  over  Alesaadcr,  over  Scipio,  over  CiEsar. 
They  won  great  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have  lost  four  great 
battles,  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a  more  formidable 
front  than  ever,^'  The  blood  of  Coligni  ran  in  the  veins 
of  William,  and  with  the  blood  had  descended  the  unooa- 
querable  spirit  which  could  derive  from  failure  as  much 
glory  as  happier  commanders  owed  to  success.  The  defeat 
of  Landen  was  indeed  a  heavy  blow.  The  king  bad  a 
fow  days  of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Luxemburg  pushed  on,  all 
was  lost,  Louvain  must  fall,  and  Mecblio,  and  Nieuport^ 
and  O^t^nd,  The  Eatavian  frontior  would  be  in  danger. 
The  cry  for  peace  throughout  Holland  might  be  such  as 
neither  Statea-Geueral  nor  Stadthoklcr  would  be  able  to 
resist*  But  there  was  delay,  aud  a  very  short  delay  avus 
enough  for  William.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  made 
his  way  through  tlic  multitude  of  fugitives  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Louvain,  and  there  began  to  collect  his  scat- 
tered forces.  His  character  ia  not  lowered  by  the  anxiety 
whicli,  at  that  moment,  the  roost  disastrous  of  Lis  life,  ho 
f<ilt  for  the  two  persons  who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon 
fis  he  was  safe^  he  wrote  to  assure  \m  wife  of  his  safety.f 
In  the  confusion  of  the  flight  ho  had  lost  sight  of  Portland, 

the  French  *rmy  was  willjr  too  much  cripj>Ie(l  by  its  losses  to  improve  til's 
victory^ 

*>  This  account  of  wbat  would  bavo  taken  jila^o  if  Luxemburg-  had  tjccn 
tiblo  nnd  willing^  to  in^provobis  victory,  1  have  taken  TroDi  what  secma  to 
liavc  boen  {I  very  nmnly  and  eeitaiblQ  ppct'cli  mn^lu  b^  Taljuaalj  in  tht> 
IIoijEio  of  ComraoiiH  on  Ibo  lllh  of  DDCetabcr  foUowiD^*  Seo  Grej'a  Dn- 
batcB, 

f  WiUiwn  to  IfoLiifliua^  July  JJ,  1G33. 
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who  was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run 
more  than  the  ordinary  lisks  of  war.  A  short  note  which 
the  king  sent  to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is  still  extant* 
''  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  evening,  I  can  not  help 
writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  you  got  off  so 
well.  God  grant  that  your  health  may  soon  be  quite  re- 
stored. These  are  great  trials,  which  he  has  been  pleased 
to  send  me  m  quick  succession.  I  must  try  to  submit  to 
his  pleasure  without  murmuring,  and  to  deserve  his  anger 


His  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops  which 
he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his  aimy 
while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was  the  object  of  the  enemy, 
rejoined  him  by  forced  marches.  Three  weeks  after  his 
defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles  fix>m  Brussels.  The 
number  of  men  under  arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen ;  their  appearance  was 
soldier-like,  and  their  spirit  seemed  unbroken.  Wflliam 
now  wrote  to  Heinsius  that  the  Worst  was  over.  "  The 
crisis,"  he  said,  *'  has  been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God 
that  it  has  ended  thus."  He  did  not,  however,  think  it 
prudent  to  try  at  that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched 
field.  He  therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and 
take  Charleroy ;  and  this  was  the  only  advantage  which 
they  derived  from  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in 
Europe  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landon  found 
England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from  a 
different  quarter.  During  many  months  the  trade  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  almost  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  the  war.  There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchant- 
man from  London  or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unpro- 
tected, reach  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded 
by  a  French  privateer;  and  the  protection  of  armed  ves- 
sels was  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  Dunng  the  year  1692, 
great  fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the  Thames  and  the  Texd. 
In  February  1693,  near  four  hundred  ships  were  ready  to 
»  WiUiam  to  Portland,  July  f{,  1693. 
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start  Tbe  value  of  the  cargoes  was  estimated  at  cieveral 
millioDS  sterling.  Those  galleons,  which  had  long  been 
the  wonder  said  envy  of  the  world,  had  never  conyejed  so 
piecions  a  freight  from  the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The 
Bnglish  government  undertook,  in  concert  with  tiie.  Butch 
government,  to  escort  the  vessels  which  were  laden  with 
iHm  great  mass  of  wealth.  The  French  government  was 
bent  on  intercepting  them. 

•  The  plan  of  the  allies  was,  that  seventy  ships  of  the  line, 
and  about  thirty  frigates  and  brigantines,  should  assemble 
in  the  Channd  under  the  command  of  Killegrew  and 
Ddaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English  Admiralty,  and 
should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it  was  popularly 
called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which  any  danger  could 
be  apprehended  from  the  Brest  squadron.  The  greater 
part  of  the  armament  might  then  return  to  guard  the 
Ohannel,  while  Booke,  with  twenty  sail,  might  accompany 
the  trading  vessels,  and  might  protect  them  against  the 
sqtladron  which  lay  at  Toulon.  The  plan  of  the  French 
government  was,  that  the  Brest  squadron,  under  Tourville, 
and  the  Toulon  squadron,  under  Estrees,  should  meet  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should 
there  lie  in  wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived  may  be  doubted. 
Which  was  the  better  executed  is  a  question  which  admits 
of  no  doubt.  The  whole  French  navy,  whether  in  the 
Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  moved  by  one  will. 
The  navy  of  England  and  the  navy  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces were  subject  to  different  authorities ;  and,  both  in 
England  and  in  the  United  Provinces,  the  power  was 
divided  and  subdivided  to  such  an  extent,  that  no  single 
person  was  pressed  by  a  heavy  responsibility.  The  spring 
came.  The  merchants  loudly  complained  that  they  had 
already  lost  more  by  delay  than  they  could  hope  to  gain 
by  the  most  successful  voyage ;  and  still  the  ships  of  war 
were  not  half  manned,  or  half  provisioned.  The  Amster- 
dam squadron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in  April ; 
the  Zealand  squadron  not  till  the  middle  of  May.*  It  was 
*  London  Gazette^  April  24,  Maj  15,  1G03. 
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June  before  the  immense  fleet,  near  fire  hundred  sail,  Josl 
aight  of  the  clif&  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  wafrsteering  sooih* 
ward.  But  Killegrew  an(ji  Delayal  were  so  negligent  or 
so  unfortunate,  that  they  had  no  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments. They  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  still 
lying  in  the  port  of  Brest  Then  they  heard  a'  rumor 
that  some  shipping  had  been  sent  to  the  northward ;  iand 
they  supposed  that  he  was  taking  advantage  of  their 
absence  to  threaten  the  coast  of  Devonshire.  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  as  possible  that  he  might 
have  affected  a  jimction  with  the  Toulon  squadron,  and 
might  be  impatiently  waiting  for  his  prey  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Gibraltar.  They,  therefore,  on  the  sixth  of  June, 
having  convoyed  the  &nyma  fleet  about  two  himdred 
miles  beyond  Ushant,  announced  their  intention  to  part 
company  with  Booke.  Booke  expostulated,  but  to  no 
purpose.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  submit,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  twenty  men  of  war  to  the  Mediterranean, 
while  his  superiors,  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  re- 
turned to  the  Channel. 

It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tourville 
had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join  Estrees. 
The  return  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  therefore,  excited 
great  alarm.  A  swift  sailing  vessel  was  instantly  dia* 
patched  to  warn  Booke  of  his  danger ;  but  the  warning 
never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fiEur  wind  to  Cape 
Saint  Vincent ;  and  there  he  learned  that  some  French 
ships  were  lying  in  the  neighboring  Bay  of  Lagos.  The 
first  information  which  he  received  led  him  to  believe  thai 
they  were  few  in  number ;  and  so  dexterously  did  they  con- 
ceal their  strength,  that,  till  they  were  within  half  an  hour's 
sail,  he  had  no  suspicion  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
maritime  strength  of  a  great  IdngdonL  To  contend  against 
fourfold  odds  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much 
that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. He  exerted  all  his  skill.  Two  or  three  Dutch  men 
of  war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  courageously  saprifioed 
themselves  to  save  the  fleet    With  the  rest  of  Ac  anna- 
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xnent,  and  with  about  sixty  merchant-ships,  Booke  got  safe 
to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Cork.  But  more  than  three 
hundred  of  the  vessels  which  he  had  convoyed  were  scat- 
tered over  the  ocean.  Some  escaped  to  Ireland;  some  to 
Gorunna ;  some  to  Lisbon ;  some  to  Cadiz.  Some  were 
captured,  and  more  destroyed.  A  few,  which  had  taken 
shelter  under  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were  pursued 
thither  by  the  enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that 
they  could  not  be  defended.  Others  perished  in  the  same 
zaanner  imder  the  batteries  of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  the 
French  seems  not  to  have  been  great;  but  the  loss  to 
England  and  Holland  was  immense.* 

Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in  the 
city  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that  on  which 
the  news  of  the  encounter  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived. 
Many  merchants,  an  eye-witness  said,  went  away  from  the 
Boyal  Exchange  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received  sentence 
of  death.  A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who  had  been 
suflFerers  by  this  great  disaster  went  up  to  the  queen  with 
an  address  representing  their  grievances.  They  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  she  was  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to 
them  in  her  name ;  and  he  addressed  to  them  a  speech 
well, calculated  to  soothe  their  irritation.  Her  majesty,  he 
said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart ;  and  she  had  already 
appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune,  and  to  consider  of  the 
best  means  of  preventing  similar  misfortunes  in  time  to 
comcf  This  answer  gave  so  much  satisfaction  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  soon  came  to  the  palace  to  thank  the  queen 


•  Barchett*s  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Bamet,  ii.  114, 115,  116; 
the  London  Gazette,  July  17, 1693 ;  Monthly  Mercury  of  July ;  Letter  from 
Cadiz,  dated  July  4. 

t  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary;  Baden  to  the  States  General,  July  ^}, 
iif~4  •  'A.moug  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  are  letters  describ- 
ing the  agitation  in  the  city.  "  I  wish,"  says  one  of  Sancrofl's  Jacobite  cor- 
respondents, "  it  may  open  our  eyes  and  change  our  minds.  But  by  the 
accounts  I  have  seen,  the  Turkey  Company  went  from  the  Queen  and  Coun- 
ell  ftill  of  satisfaction  and  good-humor." 
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for  her  goodness,  to  assure  her  that,  through  all  vicissi- 
tudes, London  would  be  true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and 
to  inform  her  that,  severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt 
by  many  great  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council 
had  unanimously  resolved  to  advance  whatever  might  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government.* 

The  ill-humor  which  the  public  calamities  naturally  pro- 
duced ViBS  inflamed  by  every  fectious  artifice.  Never  had 
the  Jacobite  pam|)hleteers  been  so  savagely  scurrilous  as 
during  this  unfortunate  summer.  The  police  was  conse- 
quently more  active  than  ever  in  seeking  for  the  dens  from 
which  so  much  treason  proceeded.  With  great  difficulty 
and  after  long  search  the  most  important  of  all  the  unlir 
censed  presses  was  disooYered.  This  press  belonged  to  a 
Jacobite  napaed  William  Anderton,  whose  intrepidity  and 
fanaticism  marked  him  out  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  serv- 
ices firom  which  prudent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink. 
During  two  years  he  had  been  watched  by  the  agents  of 
the  government:  but  where  ho  exercised  his  craft  was  an 
impenetrable  mystery.  At  length  he  was  tracked  to  a 
house  near  Saint  James's  Street^  where  he  was  knowA  by 

*  London  Gazette,  August  21 ,  1693 ;  L'Hermitago  to  the  States  General, 
X^^'  As  I  shall,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  make  largo  use  of  the 
dispatches  of  L*Hennitage,  it  may  bo  proper  to  saj  something  about  him. 
He  was  a  Froneh  ref\)gee,  and  resided  in  Loiidon  as  agent  for  the  Waldensea 
One  of  his  emplOTmcnts  had  been  -to  send  news-letters  to  Heintiua  Some 
interesting  extracts  from'  those  news-letters  will  be  found  in  the  work  of 
the  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestins.  It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
Pensionary's  recommendation  that  the  States  G^enenil,  by  a  resolution  dated 
''illL!^,  1693,  desired  L'Hermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to  them  Inielligenoe 
of  what  was  passing  in  England.  His  letters  abound  with  curious  and  val- 
uable mformation  ^hich  is  nowhere  else  to  be  fbund.  His  accounts  of  pai^ 
liamontary  proceedings  are  of  peculiar  value,  and  seem  to  have  been  so  con* 
sidered  by  his  employers.  Copies  of  the  dispatches  of  L'Hermitage,  and, 
indeed  of  the  dispatches  of  all  the  ministers  and  agents  employed  by  the 
States  General  in  England  from  the  timo  of  Elizabeth  downward,  now  are^ 
or  will  soon  be,  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  For  this  valuable  ad* 
dition  to  the  great  national  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  country  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  Lord  Pahnerston.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  his 
instructions  were  most  zealously  carried  into  effect  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Disbrowe,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  enlightened'  nien  who  havo 
charge  of  the  noble  collection  of  Ardkivet  at  the  Hague.  ^ 
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a  ftigned  name,  and  wliese  lie  pMsed  far  a  iroddng  jdir- 
deir/  A  mesaenger  of  ihe  preai  w^t  ihiihcnr  with  aereral 
aoBstaiita;  and  found  Andwlon's  wife  and  mother  poeled 
assentiTielaatihedoon  7^  wdmen  kfiew  the  meeaei^^iri 
nudied  cm  him,  tore  his  liair,  and  c^ied  pnt  **  Thierei^  and 
''Murder."  The  alarm  waa  thus  giTen  to  Andeilon.  He 
ooooealed  theinstromenttof  hisoaUing,  came  fbrdiwith  an 
anmied  air,  and  hade  defianoe  to  the  measengsr,  the  oiD^ 
acn;  the  eecreftaxy,  and  Litlile  Hooknoae  hiimael£  After  a 
fltraggle  he  was  seemed.  His  room  waa  searehed;  and  at 
Bmt  sight  tio  evidence  of  hia  guilt  appeared.  Bat  behind 
the  bdd  was  soon  found  a  door  whieh  opened  in  a  daxk 
doaet  The  oloset  eontained  a  press,  types^  and  heaps  of 
newlj-printed  papers.'  One  of  ^hese  papers,  entUed  Be- 
markB  on  the  Present  CSon&deracj  and  flie  liSte  BeToln- 
tioD,  is  perhaps  tbe^mbst  franiio  of  all  the  Jaoohite  libelB. 
la  tiiis  tract  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  aoirased  of 
having  ordered  fiffy  of  his  wounded  Bnj^ish  soldiers  to  be 
burned  alive.  The  governing  principle  of  his  whole  con- 
duet,  it  is  said,  is  not  vain-gloiy,  or  ambition,  or  avarice, 
but  a  deadly  hatred  of  Englishmen  and  a  desire  to  make 
ihem  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehementij  abjured,  on 
peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judgments,  to  rise  up  and 
free  itself  from  this  plague,  this  ourse,  this  tyrant  whose 
depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  can  have 
been  procreated  by  a  human  pair.  Many  copies  were  also 
found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less  ferocious  but  per- 
haps more  dangerous,  entitled  A  French  Conquest  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable.  In  this  tract  also  the  people  are 
exhorted  to  rise  in  insurrection.  They  are  assured  that  a 
great  part  of  the  army  is  with  them.  Th^  forces  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  will  melt  away:  he  will  be  glad  to  make 
his  escape ;  and  a  charitable  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  bey(md 
sending  him  back  to  Loo,  where  he  may  live  surrounded 
by  luxuries  for  which  the  English  have  paid  dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  viru- 
lence of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  make 
Anderton  an  example.    He  was  indicted  for  high  treason, 
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and  farought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.  Treby,  now 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Powell,  who  had 
honorably  distinguished  himself  on  the  day  of  the  trial  of 
the  bishops,  were  on  the  bench.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
no  detailed  report  of  the  evid^ioe  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  that  we  are  forced  to  content  ourselves  with  such  frag- 
ments of  information  as  can  be  collected  from  the  oontrar 
dictory  narratives  of  writers  evidently  partial,  intemperate 
and  dishonest  The  indictment,  however,  is  extant,  and 
the  overt  acts  which  it  imputes  to  the  prisoner,  undoubt- 
edly amount  to  high  treason.*  To  exhort  the  sulgects  of 
the  realm  to  rise  up  and  depose  the  king  by  force,  and  to 
add  to  that  exhortation  the  expression,  evidently  ironical, 
of  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him 
any  evil  worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offense  which 
the  least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  On  this  point,  in- 
deed, there  seems  to  have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the 
trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  On 
this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that^  since  the  evidence  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  we  should  give  credit  to  the  judges 
and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the  witnesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  furnished 
by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite  pasquinades  of 
that  time,  is  represented  as  unanswerable,  was  that^  as  the 
art  of  printing  had  been  imknown  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  printing  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason 
under  a  statute  of  that  reign.  The  judges  treated  this  ar- 
gument  very  lightly ;  and  they  were  surely  justified  in  so 
treating  it.  For  it  is  an  argument  which  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason 
to  behead  a  king  with  a  guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a 
Mini^  rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton's  favor — and  this  was 
undoubtedly  an  argument  weU  entitled  to  considerationr—* 

*  It  is  strange  that  the  indictment  ihould  not  have  been  printed  in  How- 
ell's State  Tnata.  The  wpj  whieh  is  belbfe  me  was  made  fer  Sir  jttmes 
MaekiBtosh. 
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that  a  difitiQCtion  oQgbt  to  be  made  between  the  author  of 
a  treasonable  paper  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it. 
The  former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had  not  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  words  whioh  he  had  himself  selected. 
But  to  the  latter  those  wordB  might  convey  no  idea  what* 
even  The  metaphorSj  the  aUusion^  the  sarcasms  might  be 
&T  beyond  his  comprehension  *-  and^  while  hia  hands  were 
busy  among  the  types^  his  thoughts  might  be  wandering 
to  things  altogether  unconnected  with  the  manuscript 
which  was  before  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  may 
be  no  crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to 
write.  But  this  is  evidently  a  matter  conceraing  which  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether  Anderton  had, 
as  a  mere  mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  Mork  the  ten- 
dency  of  which  he  did  not  suspect^  or  had  knowingly  lent 
his  help  to  raise  a  rebellion,  was  a  quesUoa  for  the  jury ; 
and  the  jury  might  reasonably  infer  from  his  change  of 
his  name,  from  the  secret  manner  in  which  he  worked, 
from  the  strict  watch  kept  byhis  wife  and  mother,  and 
from  the  fury  with  which,  even  in  the  grasp  of  the  messen- 
gers, he  railed  at  the  government,  that  he  was  not  an  un- 
conscious tool,  but  the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice 
of  traitors*  The  twelve,  after  passing  a  considerable  time 
in  deliberation,  informed  the  Court  that  one  of  them  en- 
tertained doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed  by  the 
arguments  of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
was  found. 

The  fete  of  the  prisoner  Tcmained  djiring  some  time  in 
Buspcnso.  The  ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  save  his  own  neck  at  the  ejcpense  of  the  necks  of  the 
pamphleteers  who  had  employed  him.  But  his  natural 
courage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimulants  which  the 
non-juring  divines  well  uaderstood  how  to  administer.  He 
Buffered  death  with  fortitude,  and  continued  to  revile  the 
government  to  the  last*  The  Jacobites  clamored  loudly 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  judges  who  had  tried  him,  and 
of  the  Queen  who  had  left  him  for  execution ;  and,  not 
Very  consistently,  represented  him  at  once  as  a  poor  ignor- 
ant artizan  who  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  and  tendency 
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of  the  act  for  which  he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who 
had  heroically  laid  down  his  life  for  thp  banished  king 
and  the  persecuted  Church.* 

The,  ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered 
themselves  that  the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter  others 
from  imitating  his  example.  His  execution  produced  sey* 
end  pamphlets  scarcely  less  virulent  than  those  for  which 
he  had  suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he  called  Bemarks  on 
the  London  Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  cana,- 
age  of  Landen,  and  the  vast  destruction  of  English  prop- 
erty on  the  coast  of  Spain.f  Other  writers  did  their  bcit 
to  raise  riots  among  the  laboring  people.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder,  in  whatever  place 
or  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin,  was  likely  to  end  ip 
a  Restoration,  A  phrase  which,  without  a  commentary, 
may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense,  but  which  was  really  full 
of  meaning,  was  often  in  their  mouths  at  this  time,  and 
was,  indeed,  a  password  by  which  the  members  of  the 
party  recognized  each  other :  "  Box  it  about :  it  will  come 
to  my  father."  The  hidden  sense  of  this  gibberish  was : 
"  Throw  the  coimtry  into  confusion  :  it  will  be  necessary 
at  last  to  have  recourse  to  King  James."^  Trade  was 
not  prosperous ;  and  many  industrious  men  were  out  of 
work.  Accordingly,  songs  addressed  to  the  distressed 
classes  were  composed  by  the  malcontent  street  poets. 
Numerous  copies  of  a  ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to 
rise  against  the  government  were  discovered  in  the  house 
of  that  Quaker  who  had  printed  James's  Declaration.§ 
Every  art  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent 
in  a  much  more  formidable  body  of  men,  the  sailors ;  and 
unhappily  the  vices  of  the  navd  administration  furnished 
the  enemies  of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice  of  in- 
flammatory topics.  Some  seamen  deserted :  some  mutin- 
ied :  then  came  executions ;  and  then  came  more  ballads 

•  Most  of  the  iuformation  which  has  come  down  to  us  about  Anderton'a 
case  will  be  found  in  Howell*s  State  Trials, 
t  Tho  Bemarks  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 
%  Narcissus  Luttrell'sDiarj. 
g  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diaiy. 
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and  broadsides^  representing  those  executions  as  barbarous 
murders.  Seporta  that  the  govennnent  had  determined 
to  deiraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard-earned  pay  were 
circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  great  crowd  of 
women  from  Wapping  and  Sotherhithe  besieged  White- 
hall, clamoring  for  what  was  due  to  their  husbands*  Mary 
had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to  order  four  of  those 
importunate  petitioners  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  where 
she  was  holding  a  council.  She  heard  their  complaints, 
and  herself  assured  them  that  the  rumor  which  had 
alarmed  them  was  unfounded,*  By  this  time  Saiut  Ba^ 
tholomew*s  day  drew  near  3  and  the  great  annual  fair,  the 
delight  of  idle  apprentices^  and  the  horror  of  Puritanical 
aldermen,  was  opened  in  Smithfield  with  the  usual  dis- 
play of  dwarfe,  giants,  and  dancing-doge,  the  man  that  ate 
fire,  and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  firod  a  musket.  But 
of  all  the  shows,  none  proved  bo  attractive  as  a  dramatic 
performance  which,  in  conception,  though  doubtlees  not 
in  execution,  seems  to  have  borne  much  resemblance  to 
those  immortal  master-pieces  of  humor  in  which  Aristoph- 
anes held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachus  to  derision.  Two  stroll- 
era  personated  Eillegrew  and  Delavah  The  admirals  were 
represented  as  flying  with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few 
French  privateers,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns  of 
the  Tower*  The  office  of  Chorus  was  performed  by  a 
Jackpudding,  who  expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the 
naval  administration.  Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  ihm 
strange  farce.  The  applauses  were  loud :  the  receipts  were 
greats  and  the  mouutcbanks,  who  had  at  first  ventured  to 
attack  only  the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, now,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  success^  and  prob- 

*  There  aro  still  extant  a  handbill  addrcaacd  to  AU  Gentlemen  Soam^n 
HuA  axv  weary  of  their  lives ;  and  &  ballad  aoousing  the  king  and  qaoeo  of 
cnuity  to  tbe  eoilon. 

"To  robbera,  thieves^  and  febna,  tbey 
Frtely  ^nt  pardoiiB  every  day. 
On]/  poor  aeamon,  who  aloaa 
Do  keep  them  in  thdr  fithor^a  tbrone^ 
/  Must  have  at  all  no  mercy  abnwn/' 

Nan!{«BUB  Luttnoll  gives  an  aoocnuit  of  tlie  scono  at  Wbit«bjJL  ^ 
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ably  prompted  and  rewarded  by  perBons  of  much  higher 
station  than  their  own,  began  to  cast  reflections  on  other 
departments  of  the  government  Tiiis  attempt  to  revive 
the  license  of  the  Attic  Stage  was  soon  brought  to  a  dose 
by  the  appearance  of  a  strong  body  of  constables,  who 
carried  off  the  actors  to  prison.**  Meanwhile,  the  streets 
of  London  vcere  every  night  strewn  with  seditious  hand- 
bills. At  all  the  taverns  the  zealots  of  hereditary  right 
were  limping  about  with  glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at 
their  lips.  This  fashion  had  just  come  in ;  and  the  unin- 
itiated wondered  much  that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly 
gentlemen  should  have  suddenly  become  lame.  But  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  knew  that,  the  word  limp  was  'ia 
consecrated  word — ^that  every  one  of  the  four  letters  whieh 
composed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and  that 
the  loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank  was  taking 
off  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Maiy,  and  the  Prince.t 

It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the  Jacobites,  at  this 
time,  made  a  great  display  of  their,  wit  They  mustered 
strong  at  Bath,  where  the  Lord-President  Caermarthen  was 
trying  to  recruit  his  feeble  health.  Every  evening  they 
miet,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess.  In 
other  words  they  assembled  under  the  sick  man's  window, 
and  there  sang  doggerel  lampoons  on  him 4 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  lord-president,  at  the  very 
time  at  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite  at  Bath,  was 
considered  as  a  stanch  Jacobite  at  St  Germains.  How  he 
came  to  be  so  considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbury,  Rus- 
sell, Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  one  king,  while  eating  the  bread  of  the  other. 
But  this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  proofs.    About 

*  L'Hennitage,  Sep.  ^j,  1693 ;  Nwrcinos  Lattrell's  Diaij. 

f  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary. 

X  Narcissns  Luttrell's  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  published  at  this  time,  and 
entitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  and  Tory,  the  Whig  alludes  to  "the 
public  insolences  at  the  Bath  upon  the  late  defeat  in  Flanders."  The  Tcty 
answers^  "  I  know  not  what  some  hot-headed  drunken  men  may  haye  0Md 
and  done  at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere."  In  the  fidio  Collection  of  State  Trao^ 
this  Dialogue  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  printed  about  NorembOT  IML 
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the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury^  of  KuaaeU,  of  Godolphin,  and 

of  MarlboTOugbj  Tve  have  a  great  mass  of  evidence^  derived 
from  various  sources,  and  extending  orer  several  years* 
But  all  the  informatioa  which  we  possess  aboiit  Oaermar-- 
theE*3  dealings  with  James  is  contained  ia  a  single  short 
paper  written  by  Melfort  on  the  SLsteentb  of  October,  1693, 
From  that  paper  it  is  quite  dear  that  some  intelligence 
bad  reached  the  baoisbed  king  and  his  miniaters  which  led 
them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as  a  friend.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  they  ever  so  regarded  him,  either  before  that 
day  or  after  that  day**  On  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that  Caermarthen 
had  been  sounded  by  some  Jacobite  emissaryj  much  Icsb 
artful  than  himself,  and  had,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at 
ihe  bottom  of  the  new  scheme  of  pohcy  devised  by  Middle* 
toiLf  pretended  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  cause  of  the  ban* 
ished  king,  that  an  exaggerated  account  of  what  had  passed 
had  been  sent  to  Saint  Grermains^  and  that  there  had  been 
muck  rejoicing  there  at  a  conversion  which  soon  proved 
to  have  been  feigned.  It  eccma  strange  that  such  a  con- 
version should  even  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sin- 
cere. It  was  plainly  Caermarthen's  interest  to  stand  by 
the  sovereigns  in  possession.     He  was  their  chief  minister. 


I 
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*  Tho  paper  ta  wliieh  T  rcft^r  [a  among  tho  Nainie  MSS-,Jinr]  wUlboiband 
in  Kacphorsoii^«  collection.  Tliut  oxoienont  writer,  Mr.  Halla.m,  hast,  on.  iUis 
8Qiaecti  fallen  into  an  error  of  a  kind  veiyrarc  with  Iiitn.  Ho  aajn  that  tlio 
name  ofCaermarth^miaperpetuaUy  tnctitioned  among  those  whom  Jjunea 
reckoQcd  as  his  fricnda.  I  bcliovo  tbat  ilxQ  avidencio  ag:ai£iet  Cucnnartheti 
wjU  1)0  fuund  to  begin  luid  to  end  with  tho  Letter  of  MeJfort  whicU  I  tiavo 
TBontioncd-  There  ia^  indeed,  among  tho  Naimo  USB.,  whicb  Macphereou 
printed,  an  undateJ  aad  anonjmouB  letter  m  which  Cacrmartlica  is  reck^ 
oned  among  tlie  friends  of  Jamea.  Eut  Uiia  letter  is  attogelher  undeserving 
of  (H)naidt;r:ition.  The  writer  was  cviJctitl7  &  sjUy,  hot-headed  JticohitOj 
who  kuew  nothing  about  Iho  aitttation  or  character  of  any  of  the  public  men 
n^m  ho  Tacationed,  He  blunders  grossljr  About  Marlborough,  GodoIphiOf 
RuasGllj  Shrowshniy,  and  tho  Beaufort  family,  lade^  the  whole  compo- 
fliUoa  is  a  tissue  of  absurdiiii^s. 

It  ought  to  be  remarkcfd  that,  iuthe  Life  of  Jaraea,  compiled  from  his  own 
papers,  tJie  a^urancea  offlupport  which  he  received  from  Marlborough,  Rus- 
mUi  GodolphiTij  Shpowubury,  and  other  men  of  note  are  mentioned  with  veij 
copious  details.  But  there  is  uot  a  word  indicating  thaL  any  GUch  ttfiaurencta 
wtftpo  over  nsooivod  Irom  Caermarthen.  -^  * 
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He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James.  It 
can  indeed  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  political  conduct 
of  a  cunuing  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious  and  covetous, 
was  much  influenced  by  personal  partiality.  But,  if  there 
were  any  person  to  whom  Caermarthen  was  partial,  that 
person  was  undoubtedly  Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  en- 
gaged in  a  plot  to  depose  her,  at  the  jjsk  of  his  head  if  he 
failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense  power  and 
wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for  any  cre- 
dulity but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had  indeed  at  that  moment  peculiarly 
strong  reasons  for  being  ^tisfied  with  the  place  which  he 
held  in  the  councils  of  William  and  Mary.  There  is  but 
too  strong  reasq;n  to  believe  that  he  was  then  accumulating 
imlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even  in  his  ex- 
perience. 

The  contest  between  fhe  two  East  India  companies  was, 
during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.  The  House 
of  Commons,  finding  the  Old  Company  obstinately  averae 
to  all  compromise,  had,  a  little  before  Uie  close  of  the  late 
session,  requested  the  king  to  give  the  three  years'  warn- 
ing prescribed  by  the  Charter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  They  expected  every  day 
to  receive  the  dreaded  notice.  Nay,  they  were  not  sure 
that  their  exclusive  privilege  might  not  be  taken  away 
without  any  notice  at  all :  for  they  finrnd  that  they  had, 
by  inadvertently  omitting  to  pay  the  tax  lately  impend  on 
their  stock  at  the  precise  time  fixed  by  law,  forfeited  their 
Charter;  and,  though  it  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  inclined  to  allow 
the  Old  Company  any  thing  more  than  the  strict  letter  of 
the  bond.  Every  thing  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not 
renewed  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation  were 
still  really  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it  should  seem, 
perceived  that,  his  impopularity  had  injuriously  affected 
the  interests  which  were  under  his  care,  and  therefore  did 
not  obtrude  himself  on  the  public  notice.  His  place  was 
IV.  2  B 
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ostensibly  filled  by  his  near  kinsman,  Sir  Thomas  Cook, 
one  of  the  greatest  merchants  of  London,  and  Member  of 
Parliament  for  the  borougkof  Colchester.  The  Direetora 
placed  at  Cook's  absolute  disposa]  all  the  immense  wealth 
which  lay  in  their  treasury :  and  in  a  short  time  near  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  corruption  on 
a  gigantic  scale*  In  what  proportions  this  enormous  sum 
was  distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall,  and 
how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  intermediate  agents,  is 
still  a  mystery-  We  know  with  certainty^  however,  that 
thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thousands  to  Caermarthen, 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  attorney-general 
received  orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  regranting  the  old 
privileges  to  the  Old  Company*  No  minister,  however, 
could,  after  what  had  passed  in  Parliament,  venture  to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  renew  the  monopoly  without  conditious. 
The  directors  were  sensible  that  they  had  no  choice,  and 
reluctantly  consented  to  accept  the  ne^  Charter  on  terms 
fiubstantialiy  the  same  with  those  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  sanctioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  compro- 
mise would  have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted  the 
city*  But  a  long  conflict,  in  which  satire  and  calumny 
had  not  been  spared,  had  heated  the  minds  of  men*  The 
cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leadenhall  Street  was  louder  than 
ever.  Caveats  were  entered;  petitions  were  signed;  and 
in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which  had  hitherto  been 
studiously  kept  in  the  background  was  boldly  affirmed. 
While  it  was  doubtfiil  on  which  side  the  royal  prerogative 
would  be  used,  that  prerogative  had  not  been  questioned. 
But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  Old  Company  was 
likely  to  obtain  a  regrant  of  the  monopoly  under  the 
Great  Seal,  the  New  Company  began  to  assert  with 
vehemence  that  no  monopoly  could  be  created  except  by 
Act  of  Parliament  The  Privy  Council,  over  which 
Caermarthen  presided,  after  hearing  the  matter  fully 
argued  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Old  Companyj  and  ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed  * 

*  A  JoumoJ  of  seveTOl  Sem^kable  PassagoB  relaUiig  Co  tbe  East  India 
Trade,  ieS3. 
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The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced,  and  the 
armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into  quarters  for  the 
winter.  On  the  last  day  of  October  William  landed  in 
England.  The  Parliament  was  about  to  meet;  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy 
than  the  last  The  people  were  discontented,  and  not 
without  cause.  The  year  had  been  every  where  disastrous 
to  the  allies,  not  only  on  the  sea  and  in  tiie  Low  Countries, 
but  also  in  Servia,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany. 
The  Turks  had  compelled  the  generals  of  the  empire  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  A  newly-created  Marshal  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Catalonia  and 
taken  the  fortress  of  Bosas.  Another  newly-credted 
Marshal,  the  skillful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended 
from  the  Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
This  battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honor  lost 
by  misfortiines  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war.  Some 
of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day,  under  the 
standard^  of  France,  a  valor  which  distinguished  them 
among  many  thousands  of  brave  men.  It  is  remarkable 
that  on  the  same  day  a  battalion  of  the  persecuted  and 
expatriated  Huguenots  stood  firm  amid  the  general  dis- 
order round  the  standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighting 
desperately  to  the  last. 

The  DcJce  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  th^  Palatinate, 
already  twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that  Turenne  and 
Duras  had  left  him  something  to  destroy.  Heidelberg, 
just  beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was  again 
sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their  wives  and 
daughters  foully  outraged.  The  very  choirs  of  the 
churches  were  stained  with  blood :  the  pyxes  and  cruci- 
fixes were  torn  from  the  altars :  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
electors  were  broken  open :  the  corpses  stripped  of  their 
cerecloths  and  omamente,  were  dragged  about  the  streets, . 
The  skull  of  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  was 
beaten  to  fragments  by  the  soldiers  of  a  prince  among  the 
ladies  of  whose  splendid  court  she  held  the  foremost  place. 
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And  jet  a  diBceming  ejre  might  have  perceived  that^ 
unfortunate  as  the  confederatea  seemed  to  have  been,  the 
advantage  had  really  been  on  their  eide.  The  contest  was  ,  L|_^ 
quite  as  much  a  financial  as  a  military  coDtest.  The  n 
French  King  had,  some  months  before,  said  that  the  last 
piece  of  gold  would  carry  the  day ;  and  he  now  began 
painfully  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  saying.  Bngland  was 
undoubtedly  hard  pressed  by  public  burdens:  but  still 
she  stood  up  erect*  France,  meanwhile,  was  fast  sinking. 
Her  recent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strengthj  and 
had  left  her  spent  and  unnerved-  Never  had  her  rulers 
shown  more  iDgenuity  in  devising  taxes  or  more  severity 
in  exacting  them :  hut  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  severity, 
was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for  another  such 
campaign  as  that  of  1693*  In  England  the  harvest  had 
been  abundant.  In  France  the  com  and  the  wine  had 
again  failed*  The  people,  as  usual,  railed  at  the  govern- 
ment. The  government^  with  shaniefnl  ignorance,  or  more 
shameful  dishonestyj  tried  to  direct  the  public  indignation 
against  the  dealers  in  grain.  Decrees  appeared  which 
seemed  to  have  been  elaborately  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  dearth  into  famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that 
there  was  no  reason  for  uneasinessj  that  there  was  niore 
than  a  sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the  scarcity  had 
been  produced  by  the  villainous  arts  of  misers,  who  locked 
up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making  enormous  gains. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  gnmaries, 
•nd  were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all  the  com  that 
TTW  not  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  proprietors. 
Such  intorfepence  of  coutse  increased  the  sufEering  which 
it  was  meant  to  relicva  But  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
distress  there  was  an  artificial  plenty  in  one  favored  spot 
The  most  arbitrary  prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe 
of  an  immense  mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  own  palace.  Apprehensions  similar 
to  those  which  had  induced  the/  Caesars  to  extort  from 
Africa  and  Egypt  the  means  of  pampering  the  rabble  of 
Borne  induced  Lewis  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  twenty 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  One  huge  city  in 
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good  humor.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all 
the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  leas  than  half  the  market 
price.  The  English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to  extol 
*the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  arrangement.  The 
harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and  bad  in 
France;  and'  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris  than  in 
London;  and  the  explanation  was  simple.  The  French 
had  a  sovereign  whose  heart  was  French,  and  who  watched 
over  his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a  father,  while  the 
English  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch  tyran^  who  sent  their 
com  to  Holland.  The  truth  was,  tiiat  a  week  of  such 
fetherly  government  as  that  of  Lewis  would  have  raised 
all  England  in  arms  firom  Northumberland  to  ComwalL 
That  there  might  be  abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of 
Normandy  and  Anjou  were  stuffing  themselves  with 
nettles.  That  there  might  be  tranquillity  at  Paris,  the 
peasantry  were  fighting  with  the  bargemen  and  the  troops 
all  along  the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fled  from 
those  rural  districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to 
the  happy  place  where  bread  was  to  be  had  for  two  sous  a 
pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  fkmished  crowds 
back  by  force  firom  the  barriers,  and  to  denoimce  the  most 
terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should  not  go  home 
and  starve  quietly.* 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  strength  of  France  had  been 
overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  campaign.  Even 
if  her  harvest  and  her  vintage  had  been  abundant,  she 
would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694  what  she  had  done 
in  1698 ;  and  it  was  utterly  impossible  that,  in  a  season  of 
extreme  distress,  she  should  again  send  into  the  field  armies 
superior  in  number  on  every  point  to  the  arriiies  of  the 
coalition.  New  conquests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It 
would  be  much  if  the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset 
on  all  sides  by  enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defens* 
ive  war  without  any  disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the 
French  King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his  ad- 

*  See  the  Monthlj  Mercuries  and  London  Gazettes  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December,  1693;  Dangeau,  Sept  5,  27,  Oct  ^1,  Nor.  21; 
the  Price  of  the  Abdication,  1693. 
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vantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  thej  were  still  awed 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  his  king- 
dom had  just  made,  and  before  the  collapse  which  had  fol- 
lowed those  efforts  should  become  visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various  chan- 
nels with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and  trying  to 
induce  them  to  separate  themselves  &om  the  rest  But  he 
had  as  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general  pacifica- 
tion. For  he  knew  that  there  could  be  no  gener^  pacifi- 
cation imless  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
James,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of  England.  This  was  in  truth 
the  point  on  which  every  thing  turned.  What  should  be 
done  with  those  great  fortresses  which  Lewis  had  unjustly 
seized  and  annexed  to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace,  Luxem- 
bmrg  which  overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which 
domineered  over  the  Upper  Ehine ;  what  should  be  done 
with  the  places  which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war, 
Philipsburg,  Mons  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Oharleroy ;  what 
barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States  General ;  on  what 
terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to  its  hereditary  dukes; 
these  were  assuredly  not  unimportant  questions.  But  the 
all-important  question  was  whether  England  was  to  be,  as 
she  had  been  under  James,  a  dependency  of  France,  or,  as 
she  was  imder  William  and  Mary,  a  power  of  the  first 
rank.  If  Lewis  really  wished  for  peace,  he  must  bring 
himself  to  recognize  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  so  often 
designated  as  usurpers.  Could  he  bring  himself  to  recog- 
nize them  ?  His  superstition,  his  pride,  his  regard  for  the 
unhappy  exiles  who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germains,  his 
personal  dislike  of  the  indefatigable  and  unconquerable 
adversary  who  had  been  constantly  crossing  his  path  dur- 
ing twenty  years,  were  on  one  side,  his  interests  and  those 
of  his  people  were  on  the  other.  He  must  have  been 
sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate  the  En- 
glish, that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  to  choose  their  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  and  that  what  he  must  do  at  last 
it  would  be  best  to  do  soon.  Yet  he  could  not  at  once 
make  up  his  mind  to  what  was  so  disagreeable  to  him.    He 
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however  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  States  General 
through  the  intervention  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and 
sent  a  confidential  emissaiy  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels 
with  Dykvelt,  who  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  Wil- 
liam. There  was  much  discussion  about  matters  of  second- 
ary importance :  but  the  great  question  remained  imsettled. 
The  French  agent  used,  in  private  conversation,  expres- 
sions plainly  implying  that  the  government  which  he  repre- 
sented was  prepared  to  recognize  William  and  Mary :  but 
no  formal  assurance  could  be  obtained  from  him.  Just  at 
the  same  time  the  King  of  Denmark  informed  the  allies 
that  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  France  not  to  insist 
on  the  restoration  of  James  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  but  did  not  say  that  his  endeavors  had  as  yet 
been  successfiil.  Meanwhile  Avaux,  who  was  now  em- 
bassador at  Stockholm,  informed  the  King  of  Sweden,  that, 
as  the  dignity  of  all  crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in 
the  person  of  James,  the  most  Christian  king  felt  assured 
that  not  only  neutral  powers,  but  even  the  emperor,  would 
try  to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so  grave  a 
cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  which  Avaui:  hinted 
doubtless  was  that  James  should  waive  his  rights,  and  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  to  England,  bred  a 
Protestant,  adopted  by  William  and  Mary,  and  declared 
their  heir.  To  such  an  arrangement  William  would  prob- 
ably have  had  no  personal  objection.  But  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  he  never  would  have  .consented  to  make  it  a 
condition  of  peace  with  France.  Who  should  reign  in 
England  was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  England  alone.* 
It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  conducted 
in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the  confeder- 
ates. William  imderstood  the  whole  importance  of  the 
conjuncture.  He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the  eye  of  a  great 
captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But  he  had,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great  statesman  for  all  the 

*  Oorrespondenoe  of  William  and  HeinsiuB ;  Danish  Kote^  dated  Deo.  |f 
1693.  The  note  delivered  by  Avaox  to  the  Swedish  goveniment  at  this 
time  will  be  found  in  Lamberty's  Collection  and  in  the  Mamoires  et  Negotia- 
tions do  le  Paiz  de  Ryswick. 


tQOPDB  of  a  war.  That  Franoe  had  at  lengih  made  over- 
torea  to  himwaa  a  siifl&eient  proof  that  aho  filt  keraelf 
tpent  and  sinkings  That  those  OYertwnaa  were  made  with 
eilrdme  zeluotanee  and  heatatioQ  proved  that  she  had  not 
yet  eome  to  a  temper  in  which  it  was  possible  to. hare, 
pdue  with  her  on  fidr  terma  He  sow  thid  the  enemy  was 
h^ghming  to  give  groond,  and  that  ihia  was  the  time  to 
assume  the  offimsiye^  to  push  fbrwaidi  to  bring  up  everjr 
TCsenre.  But  whether  the  iopportonityriiQald  be  aeiaed  or 
lost  it  did  not  belong  to  hun  to  decide.  The  King  of 
Dtinoe  might  leyj  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  ax^ 
limit  save  that  which  the  laws  of  natore  impose  on  des- 
.potism.  But  the  King  of  England  coold  do  nothing 
without  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the 
Qmp  of  Commons^  thongh  it  had  hitherfep  aopported  him 
Mafeaslj  and  liberally,  was  not  a  body  On  whkh  he  could 
lely.  It  had  indeed  got  into  a  state  whidi  pecplezed  and 
alnmed  all  the  most  sagacious  politicians  of  that  ago. 
There  was  something  appalling  in  tiie  unionof  snchbound- 
lem  power  and  such  boundless  caprice.  The  &te  of  the 
whole  dvilized  world  depended  on  the  votes  of  the  lepre- 
9entatives  of  the  English  people ;  and  there  was  no  public 
man  who  could  venture  to  say  with  confidence  what  those 
representatives  might  not  be  induced  to  vote  within 
twenty-four  hours  *  William  painfully  felt  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly 
so  violent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to  effect  any 
thing  great  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign  did  so  much  to 
secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
no  sovereign  loved  the  House  of  Commons  less.  Nor  is 
this  strange :  for  he  saw  that  House  at  the  very  worst 
He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired  the  power  and  had 
not  yet  acquired  the  gravity  of  a  senate.  In  his  letters  to 
Heinsius  he  perpetually  complains  of  the  endless  talking, 

*  "  Sir  John  Lowther  says,  nobody  can  know  one  day  what  a  House  of 
OOauDons  would  do  the  next ;  in  which  all  agreed  with  him."  These  re- 
markable words  were  written  by  Caermarthen  on  the  mai;^  of  a  paper 
dfswn  up  by  Rochester  in  August^  1692.    Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  part  il 
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the  &ctioTis  squabbling,  the  inconstancy,  the  dilatorineas, 
of  the  body  which  his  situation  made  it  neoeasaiy  for  him 
to  treat  with  deference.  His  complaints  were  by  no 
means  unfounded;  but  he  had  not  discovered  either  the 
cause  or  the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Bevolution 
had  made  in  the  situation  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  another  change  necessary :  and  that  other  change 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment :  but  there  was  no  ministry ;  and,  without  a  min- 
istry, the  working  of  d  parliamentary  government,  such  as 
ours,  must  always  be  unsteady  and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  libeilies  that  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  executive  administration.  And  yet  it  is  evident 
that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  people,  even  if  they 
were  intellectualiy  much  above  the  average  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if  every  one  of  them 
were  a  Burleigb  or  a  Sully,  would  be  unfit  for  executive 
functions.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  every  large  collection 
of  human  beings,  however  well  educated,  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  become  amob;  and  a  country  of  which  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  is  amob  is  surely  in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  can  exercise  a  paramount  influence  over  the 
executive  government,  without  assuming  functions  such  as 
can  never  be  well  discharged  by  a  body  so  niunerous  and 
so  variously  composed.  An  institution  which  did  not  ex- 
ist  in  t'he  times  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of 
the  Stuarts,  an  institution  not  known  to  the  law,  an  insti- 
tution not  mentioned  in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which 
such  writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice, 
began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the  Bevolution,  grew  rap- 
idly into  importance,  became  firmly  established,  and  is 
now  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the  Parlia- 
ment itself.    This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  ministry  is,  in  &ct,  a  committee  of  leading  members 
of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  Cbrown :  but 
it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose  opinions  on  the 
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pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the  mauif  with  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Among 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  distributed  the  great 
departments  of  the  administration.  Each  minister  con- 
ducts the  ordinary  business  of  his  own  office  without  ref- 
erence to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most  important  business 
of  every  office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to 
be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ministry.  In  Parlia- 
ment the  ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  executive  government  If  one 
of  them  dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important 
to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While 
the  ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against  opposition, 
and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely 
to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that  confidence,  if  the 
parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  patronage  is  distributed,  with  the  way  in  which  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  is  used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affidrs,  with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Commons  should  take  on  them- 
selves the  business  of  administration,  that  they  should  re- 
quest the  Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man 
a  judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis,  or  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to  de- 
clare that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  ministry,  and  to 
ask  for  a  ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  ministries  thus  constituted,  and  thus 
changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long  been  con- 
ducted in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  wonderfully  free 
from  the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of  governments  ad- 
ministered by  large,  tumultuous,  and  divided  assemblies. 
A  few  distinguished  persons,  agreeing  in  their  general 
opinions,  are  the  confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  sove- 
reign and  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  In  the  closet  they 
speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the 
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estimation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Pair- 
liament  they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  yersed  in 
great  affiurs  and  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular 
character  of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  representative 
body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of  a  cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of 
men  who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full  confi- 
dence and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there  must  be  a  weak 
ministry ;  and  there  will  probably  be  a  rapid  succepsionrof 
weak  ministries.  At  such  times  the  House  of  Co^mlon8 
never  fisdls  to  get  into  a  state  which  no  person  friendly  to 
representative  government  can  contemplate  without  un- 
easiness, into  a  state  which  inay  enable  us  to  form  some 
faint  notion  of  the  state  of  that  House  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  William.  The  notion  is  indeed  but 
faint ;  for  the  weakest  ministry  has  great  power  as  a  regu- 
lator of  parliamentary  proceedings ;  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  ministry  at  alL 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  this 
institution^  an  institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious 
working  of  our  other  institutions.  The  first  ministry  was 
the  work,  partly  of  mere  chance,  and  partly  of  wisdom, 
not  however  of  that  highest  wisdom  which  is  conversant 
with  great  principles  of  political  philosophy,  but  of  that 
lower  wisdom  whi€h  meets  daily  exigences  by  daily  expe- 
dients. Neither  William  nor  the  most  enlightened  of  his 
advisers  fully  omderstood  the  nature  and  importance  of  that 
noiseless  revolution — for  it  was  no  less — ^which  began  about 
the  close  of  1693,  and  was  completed  about  the  close  of 
1696.  But  every  body  could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of 
1693,  the  chief  offices  in  the  government  were  distributed 
not  unequally  between  the  two  great  parties,  that  the  men 
who  held  those  offices  were  perpetually  cabaling  against 
each  other,  haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes 
of  censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the  House 
of   Commons  was  wild,    ungovernable,    and   uncertain. 


Every  tody  could  perceive  that  at  the  close  of  1696,  all 
the  principal  eervanta  of  the  Crown  were  WhigB,  closely 
bound  together  by  public  and  private  ties,  and  prompt  to 
defend  one  another  against  every  atlackj  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  was  arrayed  in  good  order 
under  tho?«  leaders^  and  had  learned  to  move,  likeone  man, 
at  the  word  of  commaiid.  The  history  of  the  period  of 
tranflitionj  and  of  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  ef- 
fected 13  in  a  high  degree  curious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming  the 
first  English  Ministry  hod  once  been  but  too  well  known, 
but  had  long  hidden  himself  from  the  public  gaze,  and  had 
but  recently  emerged  from  the  ob8curit7  in  which  it  had 
been  expected  that  he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  igno- 
minious and  disastrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general 
terror  and  confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  James, 
Sunderland  had  disappeared.  It  was  high  time^  for  of 
all  the  agents  of  the  fallen  government  he  was,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Jeffreys^  the  most  odious  to  the  nation. 
Few  knew  that  Sunderland's  voice  had  in  secret  been  given 
against  the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  bishops;  but  all  knew  that  he  had  signed 
numerous  instruments  dispensing  with  statutes,  that  he  had 
sat  in  the  High  Commission,  that  be  had  turned  or  pre- 
tended to  turn  Papiatj  that  he  had,  a  few  days  after  hia 
apostasy,  appeared  in  "WestrniuBtcr  Hall  as  a  witness  against 
the  oppressed  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  had  indeed  atoned 
for  many  crimes  by  one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest  As 
Boon  as  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deHverance 
and  retribution  was  at  hand,  be  had,  by  a  most  dexterous 
and  seasonable  treason,  earned  his  pardon,  During  the 
three  months  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutoh  ar- 
mament in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult *o  overrate  either  the  ^rickednesB  or  the  utility.  To 
him  chiefly  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
in  our  history  a  French  army  was  not  menacing  the  Bata- 
vian  frontier,  and  a  French  fleet  hovering  about  the  En- 
glish coast.     William  could  not,  without  staining  his  own 
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honor,  refhse  to  protect  one  whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to 
employ.  Yet  it  was  no  easy  task  even  for  William  to  save 
that  guilty  head  fix)m  the  first  outbreak  of  public  ftuy. 
For  even  those  e3ctreme  politicians  of  both  sides  who  agreed 
in  nothing  else,  agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance  on  the 
renegade.  The  Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves 
by  whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and  the 
Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been 
overthrown.  Had  he  reniiained  in  England,  he  would 
probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  if  in- 
deed the  executioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by  the 
populace.  But  in  Holland 'a  political  refugeci  fiivored  by 
the  stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live  tmmolested.  To  Hol- 
land Sunderland  fled,  disguised,  it'  is  said,  as  a  woman ; 
and  his  wife  accompanied  him.  At  Botterdam,  a  town 
devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  he  thought  himsdf  secure. 
But  the  magistrates  were  not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Prince, 
and  were  assured  by  some  busy  Englishmen  that  his  high* 
ness  would  be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish 
dog,  the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  Hill  was  im<» 
patiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunderland  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an  order  for  his  release 
arrived  firom  Whitehall.  He  the?L  proceeded  to  Amster- 
dam, and  there  changed  his  religion  again.  His  second 
apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  his  first  apostasy  had 
edified  his  master.  The  countess  wrote  to  assure  her  pious 
friends  in  England  that  her  poor  de^  lord^s  heart  had  at 
last  been  really  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  all  her  afiBiictions,  she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so 
true  a  convert  We  may,  however,  without  any  violation 
of  Christian  charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same  false, 
callous  Sunderland  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  made 
Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by  pre- 
tending to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short  time 
the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  his  conduct 
This  apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  amount 
merely  to  a  confession  that  he  had  committed  one  series  of 
crimes  in  order  to  gain  James's fitvor,  and  another seriesin 
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ovder  to  avoid  beixiginTolTed  in  James's  rain.  The  writer 
oonduded  by  annoanoipg  Us  intention  to  pass  aU  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  penitence  and  prayer!  He  soon  retired  from 
Amsterdam  to  Utrecht^  and  at  Utreoht  made  himself  con- 
•spicaons  by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the  min- 
istrations of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters  and  those 
of  his  wi&  were  to  be  trusted,  he  had  done  forever  with 
ambition.  He  lon^jed,  indeed,  to  be  permitted  to  return 
ftom  exile,  not  that  he  i^ight  agaiia  enjoy  and  diq)ense  the 
flivors  of  the  Crown,  not  that  his  anteKshambmi' might 
again' be  filed  by  the  daily  swarm  of  suitors,  but  HbsX  he 
might  see  again  the  tur^  the  trtes,  and  the  fiunily  {uctures 
of  his  country-seat  Hus  only  wiish  was  to  be  jsufifeied  to 
end  his  troubled  life  at  Althorpe ;  and  he  would  be  con- 
tent to  forfeit  his  head  if  ever  he  went  beyond  the  palings 
of  his  park* 

While  the  Hbuse  of  Commons,  whicb  had  been  elected 
dumg  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busQy  engaged  in 
die  work  of  proscription,  he  could  not  venture  to  show 
himself  in  England.  But  when  that  assembly  had  ceased 
to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe.  He  returned  a  few  days 
after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords.  From  the  benefit  of  that  Act  he  was  by  name 
excluded;  but  he  well  knew  that  he  had  now  nothing  to 
fear.  He  went  privately  to  Kensington,  was  admitted 
into  the  closet,  had  an  audience  which  lasted  two  hours, 
and  then  retired  to  his  country-house.f 

During  many  months  he  led  a  Secluded  life,  and  had 
no  residence  in  London.  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691, 
to  the  great  astonishment  o£  the  public,  he  showed  his 
fiu»  in  the  circle  at  court,  and  was  graciously  received.^ 
He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  mighty  on  his  re- 
appearance in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  aflfront 
He,  therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  to  Westminster, 

*  See  Sunderland's  celebrated  Narratiye  which  has  often  been  {ninted, 
and  his  wife's  letters,  which  are  among  the  Sidnej  papen,  pdbliabed  hy  the 
late  Seijeant  Blcncowe. 

t  Van  Citters.  May  -ft,  1690. 

t  Evelyn,  April,  24,  1691. 
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in  a  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day  to  which  the  Houses 
stood  adjourned  by  the  royal  command,  and  on  which  they 
met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adjourning  again.  Sunder- 
land had  just  time  to  present  himself,  to  take  the  oaths,  fo 
sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  to  re- 
sume his  seat  None  of  the  few  peers  who  were  present 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  any  remark.*  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1692  that  he  began  to  attend  regularly.  He 
was  ^ent ;  but  silent  he  had  always  been  in  large  assem- 
blies, even  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  His 
talents  were  not  those  of  a  public  speaker.  The  art  in 
which  he  surpassed  all  men  was  the  art  of  whispering.  His 
tact,  his  quick  eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caress- 
ing manners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all,  his 
apparent  frankness,  made  him  iij^istible  in  private  con- 
versation. By  means  of  these  qualities  he  had  governed 
James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But  Sun- 
derland succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of  fevor 
and  influence  as  excited  much  surprise  and  some  indigna- 
tion. In  trath,  scarcely  any  mind  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  witchery^of  his  talk  and  of  his  manners.  Every 
man  is  prone  to  believe  in  the  gratitude  and  attachment 
even  of  the  most  worthless  persons  on  whom  he  has  con- 
ferred great  benefits.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  thought 
strange  that  the  most  skillful  of  all  flatterers  should  have 
been  heard  with  fevor,  when  he,  with  every  outward  sign  of 
strong  emotion,  implored  permission  to  dedicate  all  his 
faculties  to  the  service  of  the  generous  protector  to  whom 
he  owed  property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  king  was  deceived.  He  may 
have  thought,  with  good  yeason,  that,  though  little  confi- 
dence could  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  professions,  much 
confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland's  situation ;  and 
the  truth  is,  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the  whole,  a  more 
faithful  servant  than  a  much  less  depraved  man  might 
have  been.  He  did,  indeed,  make,  in  profound  secrecy, 
some  timid  overtures  toward  a  reconciliation  with  James. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  April  28,  1693. 
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Bat  it  may  be  oonfideojAy  affinned  that^  em  had  ihoso 
oyertaieB  been  gradonaly  leeeiTed— «iid  they  appear  to 
bave  been  saoei^  very  ni^raoioaaly-ribe  twioc^tiDtied^ 
-zenegade  would  never  bate'  Mndered  jaaay  red>  eerrioe  to 
the  Jacobite  eaiue,  H6iridlkneirihat  he  had  done  that 
whieh  at  Saint  O^nbains  mtut  be  x^gaided  ai  ine^iaUe. 
It  waa  not  merely  that  he  had  bo^  tietcheroiia  and  nn. 
gmteflpL  Marlboroue^  had  hem  aa  tieaehezoiu  and  aa 
iingraipfiilj.  mi^  Ux^horoo^  had  been  paidoned.  Bat 
Marlb<m>ac^  had  not  been  gailtyof  th^^ 
^  qf  •  epniitettfeii^ng  the  aigna  of  oonvenbiL  Mazlbc«OQ^ 
"C^  liad  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  ihe  aignmeiiiB  of 
the  JeanMBi  to  be  touched  by  divme  grace,  to.piM  Jor 
union  wiih  tb^  only  true  OhurcL  Idbrlborongh  hai  mrii 
when  Bopexy  was  in  the  aaoendantyoroBBed  himad^iriMilfi^ 
Ivniiel^  done  penancci  taken  the  communion  in  oneHJiridy' 
and,  as  soon  as. a  tum.of  fiartune  came,  apoatatined  back 
^gfdn,  and  prodainued  to  all  the  world  that,  w)ien  he  knelt 
at  the  oonfefsboal  and  zeoeived  Ihe  hotltyhe  waa  merely 
laughing  at  the  king  and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sun- 
derland was  one  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James ; 
and  a  crim^e  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James  was, 
in  some  sense,  a  recommendation*  to  William.  The  court, 
ziay,  the  council,  was  full  of  men  ,who  might  hope  to  pros- 
ffir  if  the  banished  king  were  restored.  But  Sunderland 
had  left  himself  no  retreat.  He  had  broken  down  all  the 
^l^dges  behind  him.  He  had  been  so  false  to  one  side, 
that  he  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other.  That  he 
was  in  {be  main  true  to  ihe  government  which  now  pro- 
tected him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  aad,  being  true, 
he  could  not  but  be  iisefiil.  He  was,  in  some  respects, 
eminently  qualified  to  be  at  that  time  an  adviser  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  exactly  the  talents  and  the  knowledge 
which  William  wanted.  The  two  together  would  have 
made  up  a  consummate  statesman.  The  master  was  capable 
of  forming  and  executmg  large  designs,  but  was  negligent 
of  those  small  arts  in  which  the  servant  excelled.  The 
master  saw  further  off  than  other  men ;  but  what  was  near 
no  man  saw  so  clearly  as  the  servant.    The  master,  though 
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profoundlj  versed  ia  the  politics  of  the  great  oommunitT' 
cf  nations,  never  thoroughly  understood  ^e  politics  of  bis 
own  kingdom.  The  servant  was  perfectly  well  informed 
as  to  the  temper  and  the  organisation  of  ihe  Engli^  fac- 
tions, and  aa  to  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character 
of  every  Englishman  of  note. 

Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumored  that  Sunderland  was  con- 
sulted on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the  internal 
administration  of  the  realm:  and  the  runtor  became 
stronger  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up  to  Lon* 
don  in  the  autumn  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament^  and^ 
that  he  had  taken  a  large  mansion  near  WhitehalL  The 
cofEbe-house  politicians  were  confident  that  he  waa  about  to 
hold  some  high  office.  As  yet,*  however,  h&  had  the  wia- 
dxm  to  be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  ft>  leave 
iho  show  to  others.* 

His  opinion  was  that,  as  long  as  tha  king  tried  to  balance 
the  two  great  parties  against  each  otiier,  and  to  divide  his 
favor  equally  between,  both  would  think  themselves  ill 
vsed,  and  neither  would  lend  to  the  government  that  hearty 
and,  steady  support  which  was  now  greatly  needed.'  His 
majesty  must  make  up  his  mind  to  give  a  marked  prefer* 
ence  to  one  or  the  other;  and  there  were  three  weighty 
reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  attached 
to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  their  view  the  Beyolutioil 
had  been,  not  merely  necessary,  not  merely  justifiable^  but 
happy  and  glorious.  It  had  been  the  triumph  of  their 
political  theory.  When  they  swore  allegiance  A>  Willi- 
iam,  they  swore  without  scruple  or  reservation  f  imd  they 
were  so  fer  from  having  any  doubt  about  hv  title,  that 
they  thought  it  the  best  of  all  titics.  .  The  Tories  on  the 
other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of  that  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  Ae  throne.  Some 
of  them  Itrere  at  heart  Jacobites,  and;bad  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  only  that  they^xnight  be  better  able  to 
injure  him.  Others,  though  i&ey  thought  it  their  duty  to 
obey  him  as  king  in  fEust,  devfed  that  hewaskingbyri^iti 
«  VHanmitig9^A^  H  OfA  A,  1093. 
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and^.  if  they  were  lojal  to  him,  were  loyal  withool;  enthusi- 
asm. There  could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of 
{he  two  parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  mattet  on  which 
his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as  a  body, 
prepar^  to  support  him  strenuously,  and  the  Tories  we're, 
as  a  body,  indined  to  thwart  him.  The  minds  of  men 
weie  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the  question,  in  what 
wfity  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on.  To  that  question  the 
two  parties  returned  very  different  answers.  .  An  opinion 
had  during  many  months  been  growing  among  the  Tories 
that  the.  policy  of  England  ought  to  be  strictly  insular ;  that 
she  ought  to  leave  the  defense  of  Flanders  and  the  Bhine 
to  the  States-General,  the  House  of  Austria,  anid  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire ;  that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hostilities  with 
vigor  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as  might, 
with  the  help  pf  the  militia,  be  sufficient  to  repel  an  inva- 
ffion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  there 
loight  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  taxes  which  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  nation.  But  the  Whigs  maintained 
that  this  relief  would  be  dearly  purchased.  Many  thou- 
sands of  brave  English  soldiers  were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet 
the  allies  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  Mons  in  1691,  Namur  in  1692,  and  Charleroy  in 
1^8.  If  the  English  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  was  cer- 
tain that  Ostend,  Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels,  would  fall.  The 
German  Princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for  him- 
self. The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  probably  be  an- 
nexed to  the  French  monarchy.  The  United  Provinces 
would  be  again  in  as  great  peril  as  in  1672,  and  would  ac- 
cept whatever  terms  Lewis  might  be  pleased  to  dictate. 
In  a  few  months  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  put  forth  his 
whole  strength  against  our  island.  Then  would  come  a 
struggle  for  life  and  death.  It  might  well  be  hoped  that 
we  should  be  able  to  defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a 
general  and  such  an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Landen. 
But  the  fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile 
counties  would  be  turned  into  deserts,  how  many  flourish- 
ing towns  would  be  laid  in  ashe»,  before  the  invaders  were 
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destroyed  or  driven  out  I  Oi^e  triumphant  campaign'  in 
Kent  and  Middlesex  would  do  more  to  impoverish  the  na* 
tion  than  ten  disastrous  campai^  in  Brabant  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  dispute  between  the  two  great  fitctions 
was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly  revived  as  often  as 
our  country  was  at  war  w:ith  France.  That  Englandought 
never  to  attempt  great  military  operations  on  the  Continent 
continued  to  be  a  fundament^  article  of  the  creed  of  the 
Tories  till  the  French  Bevolutioa  produced  a  complete 
change  in  their  feelings.*  As  the  cUef  object  of  William 
was  to  open  the  campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with  an  im- 
mente  display  of  force,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  whom  he 
must  look  for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger  party  in 
Parliament  The  generial  election  of  1690,  indeed,  had  not 
been  favorable  to  them.  They  tad  been,  for  a  time,  a  mi- 
nority :  but  they  had  ever  since  been  constantly  gaining 
ground :  they  were  now  in  number  a  full  half  of  the  Lower 
House ;  and  their  effective  strength  was  more  than  propor- 
tioned to  their  number,  for  in  energy,  alertness,  and  disci- 
pline, they  were  decidedly  vsuperior  to  their  opponents. 
Their  organization  was  not  indeed  so  perfect  as  it  after- 
ward became;  but  they  had  already  begun  to  look  for 
guidance  to  a  small  knot  of  distinguished  men,  which  was 
long  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junto.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history,  ?mcient  or  modem,  to  the 
authority  exercised  by  this  couDoil,  during  twenty  troubled 
years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  who  acquired  that 
authority  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary  continued  to 
possess  it,  without  interruption,  in  office  and  out  of  office, 
till  George  the  First  was  on  the  throne. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  Boe  htfw  Joboson^s  Torjrism  breaks  out  where  we  should 
liardlj  expect  to  find  it  Hastings  says  in  the  Third  Part  of  Henrj  the 
Sixth,. 

''  Let  nB  be  backed  with  Qod  and  with  the  seas 
Which  He  hath  givezi  for  fenoe  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helps  ak>ne  defend  ourselYea.'* 

"this,"  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  **  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  who^ 
in  apy  age,  understood  and  ibvored  th4  interest  of  England." 
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Ono  of  ibe3&  men  ^as  Rusacll,  Of  liifl  sbameful  deal- 
ings witli  the  Court  of  Saint  Germaina  we  possess  proofe 
which  leave  no  room  for  douljL  But  no  such  proofe  were 
laid  before  the  world  till  he  had  been  many  years  dead*  If 
ruTnora  of  his  guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  im- 
juobable  ;  they  rested  on  no  evideace :  they  oould  be  traced 
to  ao  trustworthy  author ;  and  they  might  well  be  regarded 
by  his  ootemporariea  as  Jacobite  calumnies.  What  was 
quite  certain  wijs  that  he  sprang  from  an  illustrious  house, 
which  had  done  and  Buffered  great  things  for  liberty  and 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  that  he  had  signed  the  invita- 
tion of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  that  he  had  hinded  with  the 
Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had  in  Parliament,  on  all  oc- 
casions, epoken  and  voted  as  a  acalous  Whig,  that  he  had 
won  a  great  victory,  that  he  had  saved  his  country  irom  an 
ittvasiooj  and  that^  since  he  had  left  the  Admiraltyj  every 
thing  had  gone  wrong.  We  can  not  therefore  wonder  that 
his  influence  over  his  party  should  have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the  Junto, 
andf  in  soma  respects^  the  greatest  man  of  that  age,  waa 
tha  Lord  Ke^er  Somers.  He  waa  equally  eminent  oa  a 
jjUTst  and  as  a  politician,  as  an  orator  and  tm  a  writer 
Wb  speeches  have  perished:  but'  bis  State  papers  remaiuj 
aiad  are  models  of  terso^  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence. 
Hje  had  left  a  great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
where  he  had^  during  four  years,  been  always  heard  with 
delight;  and  the  Whig  members  atdl  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings  under  his  roof. 
In  the  great  place  to  which  he  had  recently  been  promoted, 
ho  had  so  borne  himself  that,  after  a  very  few  months,  even 
&ction  and  envy  had  ceased  to  murmur  at  his  elevation.  In 
truth,  he  united  all  the  qualities  of  i  great  judgej  an  intel- 
kct  comprehensive,  quick  and  acute,  diligence^  integrity, 
patience,  suavity.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom  which  he 
possessed  in  a  measure  rarely  found  among  niea  of  parts 
so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his,  acquired  for 
him  the  authority  of  an  oracle*  The  superiority  of  his 
powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in  private  circles.  The 
charm  of  his  conversation  was  heightened  by  the  iiaak- 
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nes8  with  which  he  pomidd  out  his  thoughts.^  His  good 
temper  and  his  good  breeding  nerer  fisdled.  His  gestum^ 
his  look,  his  tones  were  expressive  of  benevolenoa  ffii 
humanity  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he,  had  n* 
ceived  from  nature  a  bodjr  sUch  as  is  generally  found 
united  with  a  peevish  and  irritable  mind.  His  life  wss 
one  long' malady:  his  nerves  were  weak :  his  compleidoa 
was*  livid :  his  face  was  prematurelr  wrinkled.  Yet  his 
enemies  could  not  pretend  that  he  jbad  ever  otice,  duri&g 
a  long  and  troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sud- 
den provocation,  int6  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the 
mild  dignity  of  his  character. .  All  that  was  left  to  thefti 
was  to  asj^rt  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from  b^g 
so  gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  reaUy  prone 
to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his  voice 
was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous  his  delicate 
frmnewas  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed  emotion.  It 
will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach  is  the  highest 
of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  timed  have  told  us 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Bomers  was 
not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight  He  had  never 
traveled;  and,  in  that  age,  an  Englishman  who  had  not 
tr£^veled  was  generally  thought  imcompetent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  works  of  art  But  connoisseurs  famiUar  with 
the  master-pieces  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the  Florentine  gal* 

*  Swifl,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Behavior  of  the  Queen^s  last  IfiniiEftry, 
mentions  Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  who  used  to  talk  hi  so  frank 
a  maimer  that  he  seemed  to  discoT^r  the  bottom  of  his  hdart  In  the  M«* 
moirs  relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry^  Bwift  says  that  Sod^ 
ers  had  one  and  only  one  unconv^sable  iault,  formalify.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand  how  the  same  man  can  bo  the  most  unreserved  of  compan- 
ions, and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there  may  be  truth  In  betk 
the  descriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift  loved  to  take  rude  libertiM 
with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fancied  that»  by  doing  so^  he  asserted  his  owa 
independence.  Ho  has  been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illos- 
trious  biographers,  both  of  them  men  of  spuit,  at  least  as  independent  as 
his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Waiter  Scott  I  suspett  that  he  showed  A  &iitpoA* 
lion  to  behave  with  ofibnsive  fiuniliari^  to  Somers^  and  that  Soiiieii^  nnl 
choQshig  to  submit  to  impertinence,  and  not  wishing  to  be  ftroed  to  meat 
it,  resorted,  in  self-defonse,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness  which  lie  never  woM 
ha,ve  practiced  toward  Locke  or  AddbM. 
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leiy  allowed  that  the  taste  of  Somers  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture  was  exquisite.  Philology  was  one  of  his  favorite 
pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the  vhole  vast  range  of  polite 
literature,  ancient  and  raodern.  He  was  at  once  a  munifi- 
cent and  severely  judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, Irocke  owed  0}>ulcnce  to  Somers.  By  Somers  Addi- 
son was  drawn  forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant 
countries  the  name  of  SoraerB  was  mentioned  with  respect 
and  gratitude  by  great  scholars  and  poets  who  had  never 
seen  his  &x^o.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclere.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious  dif- 
ferences prevented  liim  from  extending  his  powerful  pro- 
tection to  merit.  Hicks,  the  fiercest  and  most  intolerant 
of  all  the  non-jurorSj  obtained,  by  the  influence  of  Som- 
ers, permission  to  study  Teutonic  antiquities  in  freedom 
and  safety.  Yertue,  a  strict  Koman  Catholic,  was  raised 
by  the  discriminating  and  libeml  patronage  of  Somers 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
engravers  of  the  age. 

The  generosity  witb  which  Somcra  treated  his  opponents 
was  the  more  honorable  to  him  because  he  was  no  waverer 
in  politics.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  pubhc 
life  he  was  a  steady  Whig»  His  voice  was  indeed  always 
msed,  when  his  party  was  dominant  in  the  State,  against 
violent  and  vindictive  counsels ;  but  he  never  forsook  his 
friends^  even  when  their  perverse  neglect  of  his  advice  had 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not  de- 
nied, even  by  his  detractorSL  The  most  acrimonious  To- 
ries were  forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarly  which 
increased  the  value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had  all  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in  him  alonc^ 
among  his  cotemporaries,  brilliant  eloquence  and  wit  were 
to  be  found  associated  with  the  quiet  and  steady  prudence 
which  insures  success  in  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that^ 
in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many  libels  that  wer«  published 
against  him,  he  was  slandered  under  the  name  of  Cicero, 
As  his  abilities  could  not  be  questioned,  he  was  charged 
with  irreligion  and  immorality.    Tliat  he  was  heterodox 
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all  the  country  vicara  an^d  fox-hunting  squires  firmly  be- 
lieved :  but  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy 
there  were  many  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  Low  Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom 
he  always  loved  and  honored ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson, 
called  by  bigota  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  a 
Deist,  and  an  Atheist 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magistrate 
was  malignantly  scrutinized ;  and  tales  were  told  about  his 
libertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  they  became  too 
absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of  party  spirit.  At  last,  long 
after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel  and  chicken  broth, 
a  wretched  courtesan  who  had  probably  never  seen  him 
except  in  the  stage .  box  at  the  theater,  when  she  was  fol- 
lowing her  vocation  below  in  a  mask,  published  a  lampoon 
in  which  she  described  him  as  the  master  of  a  harem  more 
costly  than  the  Grejit  Turk's.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round 
which  this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the 
wisdom  and  self-command  which  Somers  never  wanted  in 
the  senate,  on  the  judgment-seat,  at  the  council  boards  or 
in  the  society  of  wits,  scholars,  and  philosophers,  were  not 
always  proof  against  female  attractions.* 

Another  director  of  th^  Whig  party  was  Charles  Mon- 
tague. He  was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power, 
honors,  and  riches,  c^led  an  upstart  by  those  who  en- 
vied his  success.     That  they  should  have  called  him  so 

*  Tho  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  inyectivee  against  him  are  innumerable. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judgment  would  be  to  collect  all 
that  has  been  said  about  him  by  Swift  and  by  Addison.  They  word  the  two 
keenest  observers  of  their  time;  and  they  both  knew  him  well.  But  it 
ought  to  be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory,  he  always  extolled 
Somers^  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished,  but  as  the  most  virtuous  of  men. 
In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are  these  words,  "There  is  no  virtue, 
either  of  a  public  or  private  life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your  own 
have  not  often  produced  upon  the  stage  of  the  world  ;*'  and  again,  "I  should 
be  very  loth  the  bright  example  of  your  Lordship's  virtues  should  be  lost  to 
other  eyes  both  for  their  sake  and  your  own."  In  the  Discourse  of  the  Ckm* 
tests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and  Rome^  Somers  is  the  just  AnstideSr 
After  Swift  had  ratted  he  described  Somers  as  a  man  who  "  poBseeBed  ah  ex« 
cellent  qualifications  except  virtoe.'' 
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may  seem  strange ;  for  few  oi  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
poTild  show  such  a  pedigree  as  his.  He  q)rang  firom  a^ 
fimdl J  as  old  as  the  Conquest :  he  was  in  the  succession  to 
aa  earldom,  and  was,  by  the  paternal  side,  cousin  of  three 
esjla.  But  he  was  thie  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother; 
|H|d  that  phrape  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare  a,Qd 
Bakigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  proverbially 
used  to  designate  a  person  sp  poor  as  to  be  broken  to 
th^  most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the  most  desperate 
adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church, 
was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  there  by  skill  inXatin  yersificatibn, 
was*  sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  At  Cam* 
bridge  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  was  still  dominant  in 
the  schools.  But  a  few  select  spirits  had  separated  firom 
tfa^  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit  audience  round  a  &r  greater 
teacher.^  Conspicuous  among  the  youths  of  high  promise 
who  were  proud  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick 
and  versatile  Montague.  Under  such  guidance  the  young 
student  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  severe  sci- 
ences :  but  poetry  was  his  favorite  pursuit ;  and  when  the 
University  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages 
and  funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  surpassed 
his  competitors.  His  fame  traveled  to  London :  he  was 
thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met  at  WiU's  and  the 
lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in  concert  with  his  friend 
and  fellow-student  Prior,  on  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther, 
was  received  with  great  applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague's  wishes  pointed  toward  the 
Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer  with 
twelve  thousand  a  year,  when  his  villa  on  the  Thames 
was  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  suburban  re- 
treats, when  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay  firom  the  Im- 
perial cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of  birds*  nests  brought 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing  three  guineas  a-piece, 
his  enemies  were  fond  of  reminding  him  that  there  had 
been  a  time  when  he  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of 
*  See  Whiaton's  Autobiography. 
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barely  fifty  pounds,  when,  he  had  been  happy  with  a 
trencher  of  mutton-chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  from  the  Col- 
lege buttery,  and  when  a  tithe  pig  was  the  rarest  luxury 
for  which  he  had  dared  to  hope.  The  Bevolution  came, 
and  changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by 
the  influence  of  Dorset^  who  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the  needy  scholar 
hesitated  between  politics  and  divinity.  But  it  soon  be- 
came clear  that,  in  the  new  order  of  things,  parliamentary 
ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price  than  any  other  kind  of 
ability ;  and  he  felt  that  in  parliamentary  ability  he  had  no 
superior.  '  He  was  in  the  very  situation  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  by  nature ;-  and  during  some  years  his  life 
was  a  series  of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  sereral  of  his  cotemporariea,  especially  of 
Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame  has 
suflfered  from  the  folly  of  those  editors  who,  down  to  our 
own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting  his  rhymes  among 
the  works  of  the  British  poets.  There  is  not  a  year  in 
which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as  any  that  he  ev^r 
wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdigate  prize  at  Oxford 
and  for  the  Chancellor's  medal  at  Cambridge.  His  mind 
had  indeed  great  quickness  and  vigor,  but  not  that  kind 
of  quickness  and  vigor  which  produces  great  dramas  or 
odes:  and  it  is  most  unjust  to  him  that  his  Man  of 
Honor  and  his  Epistle  on  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  Gomus  and  Alexander's  Feast. 
Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators,  Walpole,  Pulteney, 
Chatham,  Fox,  wrote  poetry  not  better  than  his*  But  for- 
tunately for  them,  their  metrical  compositions  were  never 
thought  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any  collection  of  our 
national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagination  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  successful  exertions 
of  the  imagination  flights.  One  poet  is  the  eagle;  an- 
other is  the  swan ;  a  third  modestly  compares  himself  to 
the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would  have  suited  Mon^ 
tague.    His  genius  may  be  oompared  to  that  pinion  wliidh, 
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though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift  II16  ostrich  into  the  air|  ena* 
Uesher,  while  she  jemainB  on  tbo  eardi,  to  outmn  hound^ 
horae^  and  dromedary.  If  themanwho  possesses  this  kind 
of  ipnins  attempts  to  ascend  the  heaven  of  inyention,  his 
aiirkward  and  unsacoesBfol  eflforto  expose  him  to  derision. 
Alt'  if  he  will  b)&  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  region 
of  business,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would  not 
eqaUe  him  to  soar  into  a'higfaer  sphere  will  enable  him  to 
distance  all  his  competitors  in  the  bwer.  As  a  poet,  Mon- 
tagae  could  never  have,  risen  above  the  crowd.  But  in 
the  House  of  (Commons,  now  ftst  becoming  ^mpr^me  in 
the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over  one  executive  de* 
partment  after  another,  the  young  adventurer  soon  ob* 
tuned  a  place  very  different  from  the  place  which  he  oc- 
cupies among  men  of  letters.  At  thirty,  he  would  gladly 
have  given  all  his  chances  in  life  for  a  comfortable  vicar- 
1^  and  a  chaplain's  acar£  At  thirty-seven,  he  was  First 
Loord  of  the  Treasury,  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a 
]E(egent  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not 
at  aU  to  favor,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superior- 
ity of  his  talents  for  administratioix  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on  the  Bill 
for  Begulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed  him  at 
once  in  the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators.  On  that 
oocasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran  senators 
renowned  for  their  eloquence — Halifax,  Rochester,  Not- 
tingham, Mulgrave — and  proved  himself,  a  match  for 
them  all.  He  was  speedily  seated  at  the  Board  of  Treas- 
uiy,  and  there  the  clear-headed  and  experienced  Godol- 
phin  soon  found  that  his  young  colleague  was  hid  master. 
When  Somers  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  Mon- 
tague had  no  rival  there.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  once  dis- 
tinguished as  the  ablest  debater  and  man  of  business 
among  the  Whig  members,  was  content  to  serve  under 
his  junior.  To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  the  vig- 
orous intellect  and  daring  spirit  of  Montague.  His  bit- 
terest enemies  were  xmable  to  deny  that  some  of  the  expe- 
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clients  wliich  he  had  proposed  had  proyed  highly  beneficial 
to  the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that  these  expedients  were 
not  devised  b7^himsel£  He  was  represented,  in  a  hundred 
pamphlets,  as  the  daw  in  borrowed  plumes.  He  had  takeiii 
it  was  affirmed,  the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans 
from  the  writings  or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious 
speculator.  This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach. 
We  can  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same  human  being 
the  talents  which  are  necessaxy  for  the  making  of  new  dia« 
coveries  in  political  science,  and^the  talents  which  obtain 
the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to  great 
practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  an  Adam  Smith  and  a 
Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely  praise  enough  for 
a  busy  politician  that  he  knows  how  to  use  the  theories 
of  others ;  that'  he  discerns,  among  the  schemes  of  innu* 
merable  projectors,  the  precise  scheme  which  is  wanted  and 
which  is  practicable,  that  he  shapes  it  to '  suit  pressing 
circumstances  and  popular  humors,  that  he  proposes  it 
just  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be  favorably  received,  that 
he  triumphantly  defends  it  against  all  objectors,  and  that 
he  carries  it  into  execution  with  prudence  and  energy ; 
and  to  this  praise  no  English  statesman  has  a  fsdrer  claim 
than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self-knowledge  that^ 
from  the  moment  at  which  he  began  to  distinguish  himself 
in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that,  after  he  became  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  he  ever 
wrote  a  couplet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  well-turned 
lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toasting-glasses,  which  were 
sacred  to  the  most  renowned  Whig  beauties  of  his  time. 
He  wisely  determined  to  derive  from  the  poetry  of  others 
a  glory  which  he  never  would  have  derived  from  his  own. 
As  a  patron  of  genius  and  learning,  he  ranks  with  his 
two  illustrious  friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His  munifi- 
cence fully  equaled  theirs ;  and,  though  he  was  inferior 
to  them  in  delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associating 
his  name  inseparably  with  some  names  which  will  last  as 
long  as  OUT  language. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montsagoe,  wilh  ad- 
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mirable  parts  and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
his  country,  had  great  &alt8,  and,  tmhappily,  faults  Hot 
of  the  noblest  kind.  Bjb  head  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  without  giddiness  the  iq)6ed  of  his  ascent  and  the 
height  of  his  position*  He  'became  offensivelv  arrogant 
and  yain.  He  was  too  often  cold  to  his  old  fnends,  -had 
ostentatious  in  displaying  his  new  riches.  Above  all,  he 
was  insatiably  greedy  of  praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it 
was  of  the  coarsest  and  rankest  quality.  But,  in  1693, 
these  faidts  were  less  offensive  than  they  became  a  few 
years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers,  and  Montague,  was  closely  con- 
nected, during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  fourth  Whig,  who 
in  character  bore  little  resemblance  to  any  of  them. 
Thds  was  Thomas  Wharton,  ddest  son  of  Philip  Lord 
Wharton.  Thomas  Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  men* 
tioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time 
to  describe  him  more  ftdly.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
ydar,  but  was  still  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  ap^ 
pearance,  and  in  manners.  Those  who  hated  him  most 
heartily — and  no  man  was  hated  more  heartily — admitted 
that  his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  The  history 
of  his  mind  deserves  notice,  for  it  was  the  history  of 
many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  and  abilities  made 
him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him  we  are  able  to  trace  dis- 
tinctly the  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint  which  was 
epidemic  among  his  cotemporaries. 

He  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  was  the 
heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  renowned  as 
a  distributor  of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a  patron  of  Calvin- 
istio  divines.  The  boy's  first  years  were  passed  amid  Gene- 
va bands,  heads  of  lank  hair,  upturned  eyes,  nasal  psalm- 
ody, and  sermons  three  hours  long.  Plays  and  poems, 
hunting  and  dancing,  were  proscribed  by  the  austere  disci- 
pline of  his  saintly  family.  The  firuits  of  this  education 
became  visible,  when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan 
parents,  the  hot-blooded,  quick-witted  young  patrician 
emerged  into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  London  of  the  Bes- 
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toration.  The  most;  dissolute  Gayaliers  3tood  agha^  at  the 
diflsolut^n^s  of  the  emancipated  precisian.  He  earlj  ao- 
quired  and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine  indeed  he  never  be- 
came the  slave ;  and  he  used  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
making  himself  the  master  of  his  associates.  But  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  nearest 
fiiends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious  plots.  The  ri- 
baldry of  his  conversation  moved  astonishment  even  in 
that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his  country  he  ofiTered,  in  the 
mere  wantonness  of  impiety,  insults  too  foul  to  be  described. 
His  mendacity  and  his  effrontery  passed  into  proverbs. 
Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time  he  was  the  most  deliberate,  the 
most  inventive  and  the  most  circumstantiaL  What  shame 
meant  he  did  not  seem  to  understand.  Ko  reproaches, 
even  when  pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpest  wit,  ap- 
peared to  give  him  pain.  Great  satirists^  animated  by  a 
deadly  personal  aversion,  exhausted  all  their  strength  in 
attacks  upon  him.  They  assailed  him  with  keen  invect- 
ive ;  they  assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony ;  but  they 
found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  could  move  him  to 
any  thing  but  an  imforced,  smile  and  a  good-humored  curse ; 
and  they  at  length  threw  down  the  lash,  acknowledging  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  him  feel.  That,  with  such  vices^ 
he  should  have  played  a  great  part  in  life,  should  have 
carried  numerous  elections  against  the  most  formidable  op- 
position by  his  personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a 
large  following  in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the 
highest  of&ces  of  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But  he 
lived  in  times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness ;  and  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader 
of  a  faction.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  respected. 
The  falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but  one,  he  was  the 
truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious  tenets  of  his  family  he  I^ad 
early  renounced  with  contempt ;  but  to  the  politics  of  his 
family  he  JBtead&stly  adhered  through  all  the  temptations 
and  dangers  of  half  a  century.  In  small  things  and  in 
great  his  devotion  to  his  party  constantly  appeared^  He 
had  the  finest  stud  in  Sngjand;  and  his  deli^^  was  to  win 
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plates  from  Tories.  Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant  county, 
it  was  fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High  Church 
squire  would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  came,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  race,  Wharton's  Careless,  who  had  ceased 
to  run  at  Newmarket  merely  for  want  of  competitors,  or 
Wharton's  Gelding,  for  whom  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had 
in  vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles.  A  man  whose  mere 
sport  was  of  this  description  was  nof  likely  to  be  easily 
beaten  in  any  serious  contest  Such  a  master  of  the  whole 
art  of  electioneering  England  had  never  seen.  Bucking- 
Lamshire  was  his  own  especial  province;  and  there  he 
ruled  without  a  rival.  But  he  extended  his  care  over 
the  Whig  interest  in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmore- 
land, Wiltshire.  Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty, 
members  of  Parliament  were  named  by  him.  As  a 
canvasser  he  was  irresistible.  He  never  forgot  a  face 
that  he  had  once  seen.  Nay,  in  the  towns  in  which  he 
wished  to  establish  an  interest^  he  remembered,  not  only 
the  voters,  but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  con- 
founded by  the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affability 
of  his  deportment,  and  owned  that  it  was  impossible  to 
contend  against  a  great  man  who  called  the  shoemaker  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  was  sure  that  the  butcher's  daugh- 
ter must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  blacksmith's  youngest  boy  was  breeched. 
By  such  arts  as  these  he  made  himself  so  popular  that  his 
journeys  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions  resem- 
bled royal  progresses.  The  bells  of  every  parish  through 
which  he  passed  were  rung,  and  flowers  were  strewed  along 
the  road.  It  was  commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest  not  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered  as  equivalent 
to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  our  time. 
But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the 
Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the 
young  aristocracy.  He  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  canvasser 
among  the  embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James's  Coffee- 
house as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  AVycombe  and 
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Aylesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on  every  boy  of  quality  who 
came  of  age ;  and  it  was  not  easy  for  such  a  boy  to  resist 
the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent  and  wealthy  flatterer,  who 
united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art  and  long  experi- 
ence of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered,  not  what  the  novice 
preferred,  gallantry  or  field  sports,  the  dice-box  or  the  bot- 
tle. Wharton  soon  found  out  thevmaster-pAssion,  offered 
sympathy,  advice  and  assistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be 
only  the  minister  of  his  disdple-s  pleasures,  made  sure  of 
his  disciple's  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such  spirit 
and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his  talents, 
his  very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural,  far  too  leni- 
ently. He  was  widely  known  by  the  very  undeserved 
appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men,  Burnet,  for 
example,  and  Addison,  averted  their  eyes  from  the  scan- 
dal which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of  him,  not  indeed  with 
esteem,  yet  with  good- will.  A  most  ingenious  and  ac- 
complished Whig,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author 
of  the  Characteristics,  described  Wharton  as  the  most  mys- 
terious of  human  beings,  as  a  strange  compound  of  best 
and  worst,  of  private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and 
owned  himself  unable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly 
without  principle  in  every  thing  but  politics  should  in 
politics  be  as  true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  one  faction,  more  than  half  redeemed  all  Whar- 
ton's faidts,  seemed  to  the  other  faction  to  aggravate  them 
all.  The  opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is 
expressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the 
ablest  man  of  that  party ;  "He  was  the  most  universal 
villain  that  ever  I  kDCW."*  Wharton's  political  adversaries 
thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  imperturbable  temper,  daimtless 
courage  and  consummate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would  have 
been  a  short  one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger  ever  de- 
prived him  of  his  presence  of  mind :  he  was  an  incompar- 
able swordsman ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming 
opponents  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of 
•  Swift'ff  note  on  Kadca/s  Character  of  Wharton. 
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kbtime.  EkftifladBnidtiiafeliekAdiieyergiTanaol^^ 
Iflogie,  timt  he  bad  never  ToflMsil  one^ibat  he  had  never 
tdoni  a  life;  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fong^  withonft 
hiving  his  aotilgoiiivt^  life  at  jbia  s^ 

The  feixr  metn  who  have  been  deaoribed  zeaemUod  each 
<liher  aobtde  that  ife  mavbeihone^  Btzange  that  they 
Aodd  ever  have  been  aUe  to  art  in  ecmeert  Thejdid, 
hawever,  act  in  ihe  doaeafe  oonoert  dozing  manjr  yean. 
fElM(f  jnme  than  onoe  zbae  and  more  than  onoe  ftll  to* 
geliher.    But  their  tinion  laated  till  it  waa  diiaBolved.by 

litlle  aa  jpme  oifit^em  niay  have  deserved  e^^ 
of  4hem  ean  be  aooiiaad  of  having  been  £dae  to  hia 

;of  the«PnBto» 
t^tfhile  the  gieafe  body  of  thel  Whiga  wav  nnder  theae 
■Ha  ohieft^  anaying  ilaelf  in  ordtt'  reaemb&ig  that  of  a 
Mlpilar  army,  tho  Tanaavrea^  iaa  atato  of  an  iUrdrilled 
idSi  iU^fltored  miBiiaL  '^Ehey  we  nnmeroiia;  and  they 
vdie  wakiQa :,  liot  tjbiqr  caa  hi^ 
Ibii' 4ime»  airf  obiif  in«1ih«  Hooae  of  OonmUHi&  The 
name  of  Seymotir  had  onol^  been  great  among  them,  and 
had  not  quite  loEit  its  influence.  Bui^  since  he  had  been 
at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by  vehe- 
mtetly  defending  aQ  that  he  had  himself,  when  out  of 
plaoe^  vehemently  attacked.  They  had  once  looked  up  to 
the  Speaker,  Trevor :  but  his  greediness,  impudence,  and 
venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable  gentle- 
men, of  aQ  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to  see  him  in 
the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members  Sir  Christopher 
ICu^rave  alone  had  much  weight.  Indeed  the  real  lead- 
en of  the  party  were  two  (X  three  men  bred  in  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  had  carried 
Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  republicanism,  and  who  had 
been  considered  not  merely  as  Low  Churchmen,  but  as 
more  than  half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men  the  most 
eminent  were  two  great  Herefordshire  squires,  Eobert  liar- 
ley  and  Paul  Foley. 

♦  This  account  of  IContagne  and  Wharton  I  have  collected  from  innu- 
mfenble  sources.  I  ought,  howovor,  to  mention  particulari/  the  veij  co- 
riom  Life  of  Wharton  pabliihad  immfldil^te^y  afttr  his  death. 
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The  space  wliich  Bobert  Harlej  filla  in  the  history  of 
tiuee  reigns,  his  elevation,  his  fidl|  the  influence  whidi,  at 
a  great  crisis,  he  exercised  on  the  poUtics  of  all  Europe, 
the  close  intimacy  in  which  he  lived  with  some  of  the 
greatest  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  and  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  his  name  in  the  works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Ar* 
buthnot,  and  Prior,  mtist  always  make  him  an  object  of 
interest.  Yet  the  man  himself  was  of  all  men  the  least 
interesting.  There  is  indeed  a  whimsical  contrast  between 
the  very  ordinary  qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very  ex- 
traordinary vicissitudes  of  his  fortime. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Poiitan  fiunily.  His  &ther,  Sir 
Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicuous.  aiQong  tiie  pabiots 
of  the  Long  Parliament^  had  commanded  a  regiment 
under  Essex,  had,  after  the  Bestoration,  been  ati  adive 
opponent  of  the  court,  had  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
had  harbor^  dissenting  preachers,  had  frequented  meet* 
ing-houses,  and  had  made  himself  so  obnpxious  1p  the 
ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Western  Insurrec- 
tion, he  had  been  placed  under  arrest,  and  his  house  had 
been  searched  for  arms.  When  the  Dutch  army  was 
marching  from  Torbay  toward  London,  he  and  his  eldest 
son  Bobert  declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free 
Parliament,  raised  a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession 
of  Worcester,  and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by 
publicly  breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that 
city,  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed 
idolatrous.  Soon  after  the  Convention  became  a  Parlia- 
ment, Bobert  Harley  was  sent  up  to  Westminster  as  a 
Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  birth  and  education.  He  was  a 
Whig,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  and  vindictive  Whig. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  general  proscription  of 
the  Tories.  His  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those  mem- 
bers who  voted  for  the  Sacheverell  clause ;  and,  at  the 
general  election  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1690, 
the  party  which  he  had  persecuted  made  great  exertions 
to  keep  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was 
raised  that  the  Harleys  were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Church ; 
IV.  Dd 
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and  tlus  cry  produced  so  tnucli  effect  that  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  any  of  them  could  obtain  a  seat  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose 
name,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  inseparably 
coupled  with  the  High  Churcli  in  the  acclamations  of 
Jacobite  mobs.* 

•Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every 
division  Harley  was  in  the  company  of  those  gentlemen 
who  held  his  political  opinions  in  abhorrence :  nor  was  this 
strange:  for  he  affected  tihe  character  of  a  Whig  of  tiie 
old  pattern ;  and  before  the  Bevolution  it  had  always  been 
8iq>posed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who  watched  with 
j^ousy  every  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  who  was  slow 
to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  and  who  was  ex- 
treme to  mark  the  &ults  of  the  ministers  of  the  Grown. 
Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty  ha^  made  any 
change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative. of  the  people. 
The  new  government  ought  to  be  observed  as  suspiciously, 
checked  as  sevei-ely,  and  supplied  as  sparingly,  as  the  old 
one.  Acting  on  these  principles,  he  necessarily  found 
himself  acting  with  men  whose  principles  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  his.  He  liked  to  thwart  the  king :  they 
liked  to  thwart  the  usurper:  the  consequence  was  that, 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  thwarting  William, 
the  Eoundhead  staid  in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby 
in  company  with  the  whole  crowd  of  cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader  among 
those  with  whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differences  of 
opinion,  he  ordinarily  voted.  His  influence  in  Parliament 
was  indeed  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  his  abilities. 
His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow.  He  was  unable  to 
take  a  large  view  of  any  subject.  He  never  acquired  the 
art  of  expressing  himself  in  public  with  fluency  and  per- 
spicuity.    To  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  a  tedious, 

•  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  have  derived  from  un- 
published memoLra  written  by  Edward  Harley,  a  younger  brotlier  of  Rob- 
ert.   A  copy  of  these  memoirs  is  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 
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iMdtatingy  and  confoaed  speaker  *  He  had  none  of  the 
external  graces  of  an  orator.  His  ocrantenanoe  iras  heavy ; 
his  figure  mean  and  somewhat  deftrmed,  and  his  gestmes 
nncouth.  Yet  he  was  heard  with  req)ect  For,  such  as 
his  mind  was,  it  had  been  assiduoady  cultivated'  Hk 
youth  had  becni  studious;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to 
love  books  and  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  learning^ 
Indeed  he  aspired  to  the  character  of  awit  and  a  poet^  «i^ 
occasionally  employed  hours  which  should  have  been  very 
differently  spent  in  composing  verses  more  execrable  than 
the  bel]man'8.t  His  time,  however,  was  not  always  so 
absurdly  wasted.  He  had  that  sort  of  industry  and  that 
sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made  him  a  respect- 
able antiquary  or  Eang-at-Arms.  His  taste  led  hknto 
plod  among  old  records ;  and  in  that  age  it  was  only  hy 
plodding  among  old  records  that  any  man  could  obtain  an 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment Having  few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattract- 
ive pursuit,  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on 
questions  of  form  and  privilege.  His  moral  character 
added  not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  had,  indeed,  great 
vices ;  but  they  w^re  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was 
not  to  be  corrupted  by  money.  His  private  life  was  reg- 
ular.   No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  him  even  by  satir- 

*  The  only  writer  who  has  praised  Barley's  oratory,  as  far  as  I  remembei; 
is  Mackaj,  who  calls  him  eloquent  SwiA;  scribbled  on  the  margin,  "A 
great  lie."  And  certainly  Swift  was  inclined  to  do  more  than  Justioe  to 
Hariey.  "  That  lord,"  said  Pope,  "  talked  of  business  in  so  oonflised  a  manser 
that  yoQ  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  and  eyeiy  thing  he  went  to  tell 
you  was  in  the  epic  way ;  for  he  always  began  in  the  middle."— Spence's 
Anecdotes.  ' 

t  "  He  used,"  said  Pope^  "  to  send  trifling  verses  fVom  court  to  the  Scrib- 
Icrus  Club  almost  every  day,  and  woukl  come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost 
every  night,  even  when  his  aU  was  at  stake."  Some  specimens  of  Harlegr% 
poetry  are  in  print.  The  best,  I  think,  is  a  stanza  which  he  made  on  hia 
own  fall,  in  1714 ;  and  bad  is  the  best 

"To  serve  with  love. 

And  shed  your  blood, 

Approved  is  above ; 

But  here  below 

The  examples  show 

Tis  fatal  to  be  good.** 
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ists.  Gambling  he  held  in  aveision ;  and  it  was  said  that 
he  never  passed  White's,  then  the  favorite  hanpt  of  noble 
sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  exolamaticjfc^  anger. 
His  practice  of  flustering  himself  daily  vh&  cbueet  was 
hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by  his  cotempoxaries.  His 
knowledge,  his  gravity,  and  his  independent  position, 
gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the  House ;  and  even  his  bad 
speaking  was,  in  some  sense,  an  advantage  to  him.  For 
people  are  very  loth  to  admit  that  the  same  man  can 
unite  very  different  kinds  of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to 
envy  to  believe  what  is  splendid  can  not  be  solid,  that 
what  is  dear  can  not  be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the 
public  brought  to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a  great 
jurist,  and  that  Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  sci- 
ence. Montague  was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and,  there- 
fore, though  he  had  ten  times  Harley's  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by  detractors  as  a 
superficial,  prating  ptetender.  But  from  the  absence  of 
show  in  Harley's  discourses  many  people  inferred^  that 
there  must  be  much  substance ;  and  he  was  pronounced  to 
be  a  deep-read,  deep-thinking  gentleman,  not  a  fine  talker, 
but  fitter  to  direct  affairs  of  State  than  all  the  fine  talkers 
in  the  world.  This  character  he  long  supported  with  that 
cunning  which  is  frequently  found  in  company  with  am- 
bitious and  unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly  had,  even 
with  his  best  friends,  an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  knew  some  momentous  secret, 
and  that  his  mind  was  laboring  with  some  vast  design. 
In  this  way  he  got,  and  long  kept,  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made  him  an 
earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Eng- 
land, and  master  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his  admirers 
began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull  puzzle-headed 
man.^ 


*  Tho  character  of  Ilarley  is  to  be  collected  from  innumerable  panegyrics 
and  lampoons;  from  tho  works  and  tho  private  correspondence  of  Swift, 
Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  from  multitudes  of  such 
works  as  Ox  and  Bull,  the  High  German  Doctor,  and  Tho  History  of  Robert 
Powell  the  Puppet  Showman. 
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Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  gener- 
ally voting  with  the  Tories,  l)egan  to  turn  Tory.  The 
change  v/ifffK^  gradual  as  to  be  almost  ipij^rceptible,  but 
was  not  the  less  real.  He  early  began  to  hold  the  Tory 
doctrine  that  England  ought  to  confine  herself  to  a  mari- 
time war.  H6  early  felt  the  true  Tory  antipathy  to  Dutch- 
men and  to  moneyed  men.  The  antipathy  to  Dissenters, 
which  was  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  his  character, 
came  much  later.  At  length  the  transformation  was  com- 
plete ;  and  the  old  haunter  of  conventicles  became  an  in- 
tolerant High  Churchman.  Yet  to  the  last  traces  of  liis 
early  breeding  woidd  now  and  then  show  themselves;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes 
wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God  Barebones.* 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.  His  his* 
tory,  up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  resembles  that  of  Har- 
ley :  but  he  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  Harley,  both 
in  parts  and  in  elevation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Foley,  a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who, 
having  begun  life  with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  es- 
tate by  iron- works,  and  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  in- 
tegrity and  his  munificent  charity.  The  Foleys  were,  like 
their  neighbors,  the  Harleys,  Whigs  and  Puritans.  Thomas 
Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Baxter,  in 
whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with  warm  eulogy.  The 
opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul  Foley  were  at  first 
those  of  his  femily.  But  he,  like  Harley,  became,  merely 
fix)m  the  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories, 
and  might,  perhaps,  like  Harley,  have  been  completely 
metamorphosed  into  a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  death.  Foley's  abilities  were 
highly  respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by  education. ' 
He  was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  fol- 

*  In  A  letter  dated  Sept  12,  1709,  a  short  time  before  he  t^os  brought 
into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  High  Church  mob,  he  says:  "  M7  aoul 
has  been  among  Ijons,  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and 
arrows^' and  their  tongues  sharp  swords.  But  I  learn  how  good  it  is  to 
wait  on  the  Lord,  and  to  possess  one's  soul  in  peace."  The  leltav  mm  Uk 
Gdrstairs.  I  doubt  whether  Hariey  would  have  canted  thw  if  he  hadteaii 
writing  to  Atterbury, 
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low  the  law  as  a  profession :  but  he  had  studied  it  carefully 
as  a  science.  His  morals  were  without  stain;  and  the 
greatest  fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that  he 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterestedness  too  osten- 
tatiously, and  was  so  much  afiraid  of  being  ihou^it  to 
finm  that  he  was  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe,  lately 
the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the  loss  of 
his  place,  turned  into  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  the  To- 
tios.  The  deserter  brought  to  the  party  which  he  had 
iomed  no  weight  of  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance  of 
capacity  for  great  affairs,  but  much  parliamentary  ability 
of  a  low  kind,  much  spite  and  much  impudence.  No 
speaker  of  that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large  meas- 
xae,  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the 
Tory  party ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as  yet, 
exercise  over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of  leaders. 
For  they  still  called  themselves  Whigs,  and  generally  vin- 
dicated their  Tory  votes  by  arguments  grounded  on  Whig 
principles.* 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good  reason 
for  recommending  that  the  administration  should  be  in- 
trusted to  the  Whigs.  The  king,  however,  hesitated  long 
before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that  neutral  position 
which  he  had  long  occupied  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. K  one  of  those  parties  was  disposed  to  question  his 
title,  the  other  was  on  principle  hostile  to  his  prerogative. 
He  still  remembered  with  bitterness  the  unreasonable  and 
vindictive  conduct  of  the  Convention  Parliament  at  the 
dose  of  1689  and  the  beginning  of  1690 :  and  he  shrank 

♦  The  anomalous  position  which  Harloy  and  Foley  at  this  time  occupied  is 
noticed  in  the  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  1693.  "  Your  great  P. 
Fo — ^y,"  says  the  Tory,  "  turns  cadet,  and  carries  arms  under  the  General  of 
the  West  Saxons.  The  two  Har — ys,  father  and  son,  are  engineers  under 
the  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  and  bomb  any  bill  which  he  hath  once 
resolv'd  to  reduce  to  ashes."  Seymour  is  the  general  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Muflgrave  had  been  lieutenant  of  the  Ordnanoe  in  the  reiga  of  Charles  the 
Second. 
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firom  the  thought  of  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  obstracted  the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted 
for  the  Sacheverell  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who 
had  called  him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  their  hangmaxi.  He  had 
once,  by  a  bold  and  imexpected  effort,  freed  himself  from 
their  yoke ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his  neck 
again.  He  personally  disliked  Wharton  and  BusselL  He 
thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caermarthen,  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  Nottingham,  of  the  diligence  and  financial  skill 
of  Qodolphin.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  the  argu- 
ments of  Sunde^rland,  backed  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
overcame  all  objections^ 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1698,  the  Parliament  met ; 
and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly  began^  William,  from 
the  throne,  pressed  on  the  Houses  the  necessity  of  making 
a  great  exertion  to  arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the 
Continent  During  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  she  had,  on 
every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force;  and  it  had  there- 
fore been  foimd  impossible  to  cope  with  her.  His  allies 
had  promised  to  increase  their  armies ;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.* 

The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  king's 
speech  into  consideration.  The  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna 
fleet  was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  The  cry  for  in- 
quiry was  universal :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  two  par- 
ties raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons.  Montc^e 
spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He  declared  that  the  disas- 
ters of  the  summer  could  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  explained 
by  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  the  naval  administration.  There  must  have  been  trea- 
son. It  was  impossible  to  believe  that  Lewis,  when  he 
sent  his  Brest  squadron  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left 
the  whole  coast  of  his  kingdom  fit)m  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne 
unprotected,  had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must  have 
been  well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast 
booty  under  a  feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery 
*  Lords' and  Cooimoiis'Jounalfl;  Not.  Y«  )6aaL    - 
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in  flomeqnarten,  there  liad  been  inoapadtf^  The 

Stale  waa  ill  served.  And  then  the  oimtor  pronoanoed  a 
wanH  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somen.  "Would  ihat«ll 
IfdNiiin  power  wonld  follow  the-ezample  of  my  Iiord 
BjSyerl  If  all  patronage  were  bestowed  as  judicionsb^ 
and  disinterestedly  as  his,  we  shotild  not  see  the  pnblk 
.cAm  filled  with  men  who  draw  salaries  and  perform  no 
m^^^    It  was  moved  and  carried  nnanimondy  ihat  the 

'  Oommona  wonld  support  their  M^jesttes,  and  would  forth- 
with proceed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dinster  m 
AeiEbQr  of  Lagos.*  The  Lords  of  tbe  Admiralty  weie^ 
difeoted  to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidentie. 
The  king  sent  down  copies  of  the  examinations  taken  be^ 
fore  the  Committee  of  Oouncil  which  Maiy  had  appointed ' 
to  inquire  into  the  grievances,  of  the  Turkey  meit^hants. 
The  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were  called  in  ^nd  in- 
tanogated.  Booke,  Aough  too  ill  to  stand  or  qpeak,  was 
btibiight  in  a  chair  to  the  bar,  and  there  delivered  in  a  nap- 
xative  of  his  proceedings.  The  Whigs  soon  though  that 
sufficient  ground  had  been  laid  for  a  vote  condemxung  the 
naval  administration,  and  moved  a  resolution  attributing 
the  miscarriage  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and 
treacherous  mismanagement.  That  there  had  been  mis^ 
management  could  not  be  disputed ;  but  that  there  had 
been  foul  play  had  certainly  not  been  proved.  The  To- 
lies  proposed  that  the  word  "treacherous"  should  be  omit- 
ted. A  division  took  place ;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their 
point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  himdred  and  three. 
Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority.t 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but  not 
who  was  the  traitor.    Several  keen  debates  followed.    The 

'  Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Killegrew  and  Delaval, 
who  were  Tories:  the  Tories  did  their  best  to  make  out 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Victualing  Department,  which 
was  nnder  the  direction  of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  has  always  been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes 
of  censure  drawn  in  general  terms  than  to  brand  individ- 

•  OommoDS*  Journals,  Nov.  13,  1693;  Grey's  Debates, 
t  Commons'  Journals,  N07.  17,  1693. 
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uals  \)j  name.  A  resolution  clearing  tlie  Yiotaaling  Office 
was  proposed  by  Montague,  and  carried,  after  a  debate  of 
two  days,  by  a  hundred  and  eighty -eight  votes  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly-two.*  But  when  the  victorious  paity* 
brought  forward  a  motion  inculpating  the  admirals^  the 
Tories  came  up  in  great  numbers  from  the  country,  and, 
after  a  debate  which  lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
near  eleven  at  night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends. 
The  Noes  were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only 
a  himdred  and  sixty-one.  Another  attack  was  made  a  few 
days  later  with  no  better  success.  The  Noes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five,  the.  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five.. The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Wharton  was 
on  both  occasions  teller  for  the  minority .f 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly  with 
the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration  had  indeed  escaped  impeachment;  but  the 
escape  had  been  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
king  to  employ  them  any  longer.  The  advice  of  Sunder- 
land prevailed.  A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was 
prepared;  and  Bussell  was  named  First  Lord.  He  had 
alr^y  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham  should 
retire.  For,  though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to  see  men 
who  were  personally  and  politically  hostile  to  each  other 
holding  high  offices  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  between 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  De- 
partment, was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public  serv- 
ice could  not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  co-operation 
between  them ;  and  between  Nottingham  and  Russell  such 
co-operation  was  not  to  be  expected.  "I  thank  you," 
William  said  to  Nottingham,  "  for  your  services.  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  your  conduct.  It  is  only  from 
necessity  that  I  part  with  you."  Nottingham  retired  with 
dignity.    Though  a  very  honest  man,  he  went  out  of, 

*  Commons'  Journals,  Nor.  22,  2t,  1693  j  Grey's  Debates. 

f  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  6, 1693 ;  UHennUage^  Dec.  j\,  1698. 
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aflbe  much  richer  than  he  bai  eome  in  fl?e  jean  befixre. 
HlmX  were  thea  oonaiderei^  as  the  Intimate  emoluments 
ef  his  place  were  great:  he  had  aold  KenaJngton  Hoaae  to 
. JheOrown fcr  a laige sum ;  ancLhe  had  probably,  after  tiie 
ftddoa  of  that  time,  obtaiioed  fixr  himself  aome  loenrtive 
ipants.  He  laid  outall  his  gaios  in  porohaBbg  land.  He 
haaid,  he  said,  that  his  enemies  meant  to  aoonse  him  of 
haifing  acquired  wealth  bjiOiidtmeana.  He  was  perfeelljr 
nadjr  to  abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He  would  not^  as 
aome  ministers  had  done^  placet  his  fortune  beyond  the 
leabh  of  the  justice  of  his  eountzy.  Be  would  have  bo 
aaeret  hoard.  He  would  invest  nothing  in  foreign  funds. 
Hia  property  should  all  be  such  as  could  be '  readily  dia- 
covcffed  and  seized* 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  whioh  Nottiq^^uon  had  de- 
limrad  up  remained  in  the  royal  closet  To  diapoee  of 
ten  proved  no  easy  matter.  They  were  oChred  to 
Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  Whig  leaders  stood  higheel  in 
the  king's  &vor ;  but  Shrewsbury  excused  himad^  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  iiirther  importunity,  retired  into  the  eountiy. 
There  he  soon  received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth 
YilUers.  This  lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William 
with  a  passion  which'had  caused  much  scandal  and  much 
unhappiness  in  the  little  Court  of  the  Hague.  Her  influ- 
ence over  him  she  owed  not  to  her  personal  charms — ^for 
it  tasked  all  the  art  of  Kneller  to  make  her  look  tolerably 
on  canvass — ^not  to  those  talents  which  belong  peculiariy 
to  her  sex — for  she  did  not  excel  in  playful  talk,  and  her 
letters  are  remarkably  deficient  in  feminine  ease  and  grace 
— but  to  powers  of  mind  which  qualified  her  to  partake 
thq  cares  and  guide  the  counsels  of  statesmen.  To  the  end 
of  her  life  great  politicians  sought  her  advice.  Even 
Swift,  the  shrewdest  and  most  cynical  of  her  cotemporaries, 
pzonounced  her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once 
sat,  fiuMsinated  by  her  conversation,  from  two  in  the  after- 
noon till  near  midnightf    By  degrees  the  virtues  and 

•  L'Hermitage,  Sept  ^V  ^o^-  tV  ^''93. 

t  Bee  the  Journal  toStoUa,  liL,  liiL,  Iul,  IxL  ;  and  Lady  Orkney's  Letters 
to  Swift 
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diarms  of  Marj  conquered  the  first  pkoe  in  her  hnshand's 
aflfection.  But  he  stOl,  in  difSonlt  conjunctures,  frequently 
applied  to  Elizabeth  YilUars  for  adyice  and  assistance.* 
She  now  imploreid  Shrewsbury  to  re-consider  his  determi- 
nation, and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
the  Whig  party  forever.  Wharton  and  Russell  wrote  to 
the  same  effect.  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  immeaning  ex- 
cuses :  *'  I  am  not  qualified  for  a  court  life ;  I  am  unequal 
to  a  place  which  requires  much  exertion ;  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  any  party  in  the  State ;  in  short,  I  am  imfit  &/r 
the  world ;  I  want  to  travel ;  I  want  to  see  Spain."  These 
were  mere  pretenses.  Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole 
truth,  he  would  have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour, 
been  fiaJse  to  the  cause  of  that  Bevolution  in  which  he  had 
borne  so  great  a  part,  that  he  had  entered  into  engagements 
of  which  he  repented,  but  fix>m  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  extricate  himself,  and  that,  while  he  remained  under 
those  engagements,  he  was  xmwilling  to  enter  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  existing  govempient  Marlborough,  Godolphin, 
and  Bussell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about  corresponding 
with  one  king  while  holding  o£&ce  under  the  other.  But 
Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting  to  Marlboteugh,  Go- 
dolphin,  and  Bussell,  a  conscience,  a  conscience  which  in- 
deed too  often  failed  to  restrain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but 
which  never  failed  to  punish  him. . 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the 
ministerial  arrangements  which  the  king  had  planned  were 
not  carried  into  entire  efibct  till  the  end  of -the  session. 
Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  had  been 
highly  interesting  and  important 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mons was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade  with  India ; 
and  the  Charter  which  had  Just  been  granted  to  the  Old 
Company  was  laid  before  them.  They  would  probably 
have  been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement, 
which,  in  truth,  differed  little  from  that  which  they  had 
themselves  suggested  not  many  months  before,  if  ih»  di- 

*  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  bj  Elizabeth  Tilliera,  WhartoOi  Rot* 
sell^  and  Shrewsbuj,  in  the  Shrewsboiy  CorreqxxidMioei 
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zeotoro  had  acted  with  prodence.  !But  the  dizecton^  firom 
ihe^j  on  which  they  had  obtained  their  Oharter,  hid  per- 
aeoDled  the  interlopers  -without  mercy,  and  had  quite  for- 
gottm  that  it  waaione  thing  to  peraecate  interlopen  in  the 
BMtem  Seaa,  and  another  to  peraecote  them  in  the  port 
of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopolistB  against 
the  private  trade  had  been  generally  carried  on  at  the  dia* 
taaoe  of  fifteen  tk>?]sand  miles  from  England.  If  hanih 
thingB  were  done^  the  English  did  not  see  them  done,  and 
did  liot  hear  of  Uiem  tiU  long  after  they  had  been  done ; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascertain  at  Westminster 
who  had  been  right  and  who  had  been  wrong  in  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen  three  or  four  years  before  at  Moorshe- 
dabad  or  Canton.  With  inerediUe  rashness  Ihe  Directors 
determined,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  £Eite  of  their 
Oampkny  was  in  the  balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this 
ooontry  a  near  view  of  the  most  odious  fiatures  of  4ihe 
monopoly.  Some  wealthy  merchants  of  Londoii  had  equip- 
ped a  fine  ship  named  the  Bedbridge.  Her  crew  was  nu- 
merous, her  cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been 
made  out  for  Alicant ;  but  there  was  some  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  be- 
yond the  Cape  pf  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  tiie 
Admiralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the  help, 
of  the  lord-president  Every  day  that  she  lay  in  the 
Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the  owners.  The  in- 
dignation in  ihe  city  was  great  and  general.  The  Company 
maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the  monopoly  the  le- 
gality of  the  detention  necessarily  followed.  The  public 
turned  the  argument  round,  and,  being  firmly  convinced 
that  the  detention  was  illegal,  drew  the  inference  that  the 
monopoly  must  be  illegal  too.  The  dispute  was  at  the 
height  when  the  Parliament  met  Petitions  on  both  sides 
were  speedily  laid  on  the  tabic  of  the  Commons ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  first 
question  on  which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength 
was  the  choice  of  a  chairman.    The  enemies  of  the  Old 
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Oompanj  proposed  Fapillon,  oace  the  doeest  ally  and  sub- 
sequentlj  the  keenest  opponent  of  Childi  and  carried  their 
point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
six.  The  Oommittee  proceeded  to  inquire  by  what  au- 
thority the  Bedbridge  had  been  stopped.  One  of  her  owners^ 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merohwt  and  a  stanch  Whig, 
appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  would  venture  to  deny  that  the  ship  had  really  been 
fitted  out  for  the  Indian  tetde.  ^'  It  is  no  sin  that  I  know 
o^"  he  answered,  ''  to  trade  with  India;  and  I  shall  trade 
with  India  till  I  am  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament" 
Papillon  reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committeei 
the  detention  of  the  Bedbridge  was  ill^al:  The  question 
was  then  put^  that  the  House  would,  agree  with  the  Com- 
mittee. The  firiends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a 
second  division,  and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and 
seventy-one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.* 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days  later 
it  was  moved  that  all  stibjects  of  England  had  equal  right 
to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  Act  of 
Parliament;  and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Company, 
sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered  the  motion 
to.  pass  without  a  division.f 

.  This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of  the 
constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  unsettled  by 
the  Bill  of  Bights.  It  has  ever  since  been  held  to  be  the 
sound  doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of  the  whole  legis- 
lature can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any  society  an  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  the  Indian  trade  would  be  advantageously 
carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint-atock  and  a  monopoly. 
It  might  therefore  have  been  expected  that  the  resolution 
which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of  the  Old  Company  would 
have  been  immediately  followed  by  a  law  granting  a  mon- 
opoly to  the  New  Company.  No  such  law,  however,  was 
passed.  The  Old  Company,  though  not  strong  enough  to 
defend  its  own  privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its 

*  Commons*  Jouraals,  Jan.  6,  8,  169}.  f  Ibid.  Jan.  19,  169 J. 
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Teiy  ftiendflj  to  preyent  tbe  iml  tt»OGi«tk>zi  from  obtaixH 
lug  nmilar  priiilegei.  The  oonwMpimioe  iras  thal^  during 
mBUd\,jeaxBf  tiiere  was  nomkiallj  a  free  trade  mtk  Lidia. 
la  fteti  the  tradesdll  laj  under  eerere  ]!eBtri0fcioD&  The 
piiiyate  adventoier  found  indeed  no  diffionltyih  eaflmg 
from  England :  but  hia  ntiiation  was  aa  perfloQa  aa  ever 
when  he  had  turned  the  Chqpe  of  Oood  Hope.  Whatsver 
leipeot  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Oommona 
hypnUio  ftmctbnaiies  in  London,  suoih  avote  was,  at  Bonk- 
hajor  Oalcutta^  much  less  regarded  than  a  private  letter 
frm  OhQd ;  and  Child  still  oontinued  to  fl^t  the  IbatOe 
with  unbroken  spirit  He  dent  out  to  the  frctories  of  the 
Oompany  orders  that  no  indulgence  should  be  shown  to 
thie  intruders.^  For  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  its 
tesdutions  he  expressed  the  bitterest  contempt  ''Be 
gvded  by  my  instructions^''  he  wrotey  "  and  not  hy  the 
nonsense  of  a  fow;  ignorant  countiy  gentlemen  who  have 
hndlywit  enough  to  manage  ilmr  own  priviate  affidrs, . 
and  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  questions  of  trade."^ 
It  appears  that  his  dir^ons  were  obeyed.  Every  where 
in  the  East,  during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  servant  of 
Ae  Company  and  the  independent  merchant  waged  war 
on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  piracy,  and  tried  by 
every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul  government  against 
etich  other.* 

The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  preceding 
year  were,  in.  this  year,  again  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Parliament  In  the  first  week  of  the  session,  a 
Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  Cases  of  High  Treason, 
a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were  laid  on  the  table  of 
.  the  Hoiise  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  unfavorably  received  by  tiie  Peers. 
William  took  so  much  interest  in  the  question  that  he 
came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crovm  and 
robes,  but  in  tbe  ordinary  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  sat 
through  the  whole  debate  on  the  second  reading.  Caer- 
marthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  State  was  at 

*  Hamilton*!  New  Account 
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that  time  exposed,  and  entreated  his  brethren  not  to  giye, 
at  sach  a  moment^  impunity  to  traitors.  He  was  power- 
fhlly  supported  by  two  eminent  orators,  who  bad,  during 
some  years,  been  on  the  tmoourtly  side  of  every  question, 
but  who,  in  this  session,  showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  government,  Hdi&x  and  Mulgrave. 
Marlborough,  Bochester,  and  Nottingham  spoke  for  the 
bill :  but  the  general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them 
that  they  did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were  not  the 
reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers  were 
fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass  without  a 
clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward :  they  knew  that  the  Lower  House  was  as 
fully  determiued  not  to  pass  such  a  clause  ;  and  they 
thought  it  better  that  what  must  happen  at  last  should 
happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel  * 

The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  best-informed  politicians  of  that  time,  and 
may  therefore  well  seem  extraordinary  to  us.  During  the 
recess,  that  bill  had  been  described  in  numerous  pamphlets, 
Avritten  for  the  most  part  by  persons  zealous  for  the  Eevo- 
lution  and  for  popular  principles  of  govemment^  as  the 
due  thing  needful,  as  the  xmiversal  cure  for  the  distempers 
of  the  State.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  readings  in 
the  House  of  Commons  no  division  took  place.  The  Whigs 
were  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed  to  be  acquiescent 
It  was  understood  that  the  king,  though  he  had  used  his 
veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Houses  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had  no  intention  of  offering 
a  pertinacious  opposition  to  their  wishes.  But  Seymour, 
with  a  cunning  which  long  experience  had  matured,  after 
deferring  the  conflict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the 


*  The  bill  I  found  in  the  JbrduYes  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  learned 
from  the  JounuUs  of  the  two  Houses,  fix)m  a  passage  ifii  the  Diaiy  of  Kar- 
dssus  LuttreU,  aad  fiom  two  letters  to  the  States  General,  both  dated  on 
16H  the  day  after  the  debate  in  the  Lords.    One  of  these  letten  is 


from  Van  Cittera ;   the  other,  which  contains  fuller  information,  is  ixsm 
L'Hermitage. 
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ykitGrj  fiom  his  advenaciedi  wben  ibej  were  most  aoaote. 
Wiien  the  ^peakpr  held  np  th^.  faill  in  hk  hands,  nd  put 
the  qn^Bfcion  whether  it  shpuld  paa3|  the  Noes  were  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-eiz,  the  Ayes  only  a  hmuiied  and  thirty- 
fliz*  Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themsj^Tes  thai  th^ 
de&al  was  the  e£Ebot  of  a  aoiprisey  and  might  be  zetrieyed 
Wxtjiin  three  days,  thereforei  Monmouth,  the  most  ar^nt 

.  vwd.  restless  man  in  the  whole  parly,  brought  into  the 

Upper  House  a  bill  substantially  ^e  same  wi^  tiiat  which 

^had  so  strangely  misoarried  in  the  Lower.    The  Peers 

pissed  this  bill  very  expeditiously,  and;  sent  it  down  to 

"^  the  Commons.    But  in  the.  Cononons  it  found  no  &vor. 

'  ]C4ny  members,  who  professed  to  wish  that  the  duralion 
of  Parliaments  should  be  limited,  resented  the  interferenoe 
of  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  in  a  znatter 
wjbJi^i  peculiarly  concerned  the  dective  branch.  Thesub- 
jeot|  ihey  said,  is  one  whidi  especially  belongs  to  us:  we 
hike  considered  it :  we  have  come  to  a  decision ;  and  it  is 
aoarcdy  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most  indelicate,  in 
*  thdr  lordships,  to  caU  upon  us  to  reverse  that  decision. 
The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the  duration  of  parlia- 
ments ought  to  be  limited,  but  whether  we  ought  to  sub- 
mit our  judgment  to  tbd  authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to 
rescind,  at  their  bidding,  what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  animosity  with  which  the  patrician  order  was  regarded 
was  inflamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  bf  Seymour. 
The  bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words  "  to  hold  a 
parliament"  This  definition  was  scrutinized  with  extreme 
jealousy,  and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very  little  rea- 
son, to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 


o  Ckimmons'  Joonials,  Nov.  28,  1693;  Grey'a  Debates.  L^Hermitage 
eocpected  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  that  the  royal  assent  would  not  be 
withheld.  On  Nov.  .^^i  ^e  wrote  to  the  States-General,  "  H  paroist  dans 
toate  la  diambro  beaucoup  de  passion  &  fiuro  passer  ce  biL"  On  ^^^,  he 
sayB  that  the  division  on  the  passing  "  n'a  pas  oause  uno  petite  surprise.  11 
cft  difficile  d*avoir  un  point  fixe  sur  los  id^cs  qu'on  pcut  se  former  des  emo- 
tions du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelqucfois  de  grandes  dialeurs  qui  scm- 
Uent  devoir  tout  enflammer,  ot  qui,  pou  de  terns  aprus,  s*^vaporent."  That 
B^jrmour  was  the  chief  manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  asserted  in 
the  ODoe  celebrated  Huah-Monej  pamphlet  of  that  year. 
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privilejges,  alreadj  inyidionslj  great,  of  the  nobility.  It 
appears,  from  the  scanty  and  obsctire  firagments  of  the  de- 
lates which  have  come  down  to  ns,  that  bitter  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  general  conduct,  both  political  and 
judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old  Titus,  though  zealous  for  Tri- 
ennial Parliaments,  owned  that  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  ill-humor  which  many  gentlemen  showed.  "It  is 
true,"  he  said,  "that  we  ought  to  be  dissolved:  but  it 
is  rather  hard,  I  must  own,  that  the  Lords  are  to  pre* 
scribe  the  time  of  our  dissolution.  The -Apostle  Paul 
wished  to  be  dissolved ;  but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had 
set  him  a  day,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  kindly  of 
them."  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven.* 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  vory  littie  from  the  Place  Bill 
which  had  been  brought  in  twelve  months  before,  passed 
easily  through  the  Commons.  Most  of  the  Tories  supported 
it  warmly ;  and  the  Whigs,  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it 
It  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  soon  came  back  oompletely 
changed.  As  it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided 
that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after 
the  first  of  January,  1694,  should  accept  any  place  of 
profit  under  the  Crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat»  and 
of  being  incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Parliame^t. 
The  Lords  had  added  the  words  "  unless  he  be  afterwiffd 
again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  These  words, 
few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of  nine  tenths 
of  ite  efficacy,  both  for  good  and  for  eviL  It  was  most  de- 
sirable that  the  crowd  of  subordinate  public  functionaries 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
most  tmdesirable  that  the  heads  of  the  great  executive  de-* 
partments  should  be  kept  out  of  that  House.  The  bill, 
as  altered,  left  that  House  open  both  to  those  who  ought 

•  Commons'  Joumate ;  Grey's  Debates.  The  engrossed  copj  of  this  bill 
went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons^  and  is  lost  The  original  draught 
(Ml  paper  is  among  the  archives  of  the  Lordk  That  Monmouth  brooghft 
mthe  bill  I  learned  fix>m  a  letter  of  L^ermitage  to  the  States-Genenl, 
Dec.  /f ,  1693.  As  to  the  numbers  on  the  division,  I  have  IbUowed  thsi 
Journals.  But  in  Grey^lB  Debates,  and  in  the  letters  of  Van  Gitton  and 
L*Hennitage,  the  minority  is  said  to  have  been  172.  .      ,  % 
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^•indtaihoBe  who  ought  not  to  liave  been  admitted.    It 
-^(ny^TOpeilj  let  in  the  Seoretanee  of  State  and  the  Ghan- 
eel^r  of  iheEtsdieqner;  but  it  let  in  with  them  Oommie- 
•>iiiRien  of  WioA  Idoraoee  and  Oon^  TX^yj^ 

tUbei-^fea^  BvoP^  derlb  of  the  Act  and 

GUrki  of  the  diequ^^  COarka  of  the  Qieen  Gbth  and 
OlAi^kB  of  the  Gbeat  Waidrobe.  So  litde  did  ito 
winderatand  what  tibey  were  abonl^  ihat^  after  filming  a 
imWt  ^  ^^^  TieW-moet  milBofaievoiia^  and  in  another  yiew 
tadat  benefldal,  they  were  peiftctlywilHng, that  it  shodd 
jbetmafenneot  into  A  law  qniPe  hannleaB  and  ahnoat  ue- 
Imk  They  agzeed  to  jthe  amendment^  and  nottiing  waa 
now  wanting  bnt  the  loyal  aano&m. 

That  sanction  oertBinly  onght  not  to  have  been  witUiel^ 
and  probably  wonld  not  have  been  withheld,  if  Williani 
hnd.known  how  nnintportant  the  bill  now  waa  But 'he 
ililin  III  uod  the  qneation  •  as  litde  as  theOommona  ihem- 
aAves.  .  HO'  knew  that  they  iavigined  that  th^  had  de* 
ikibd.  a  most  rtcingent  lindtation  6£  the  royal  power;*  and 
ho  was  determined  not  to  sabmit^  without  a  strag^e,  to 
any  sneh  litnztation.  He  was  encouraged  by  the  success 
.  with  which  he  had  hitherto  lesistied  the  attempts  of  the 
two  Houses  to  encroach  upon  his  prerogatiye.  He  had  re- 
fkued  to  pass  the  bill  which  quartered  the  judges  on  his 
hereditary  revenue;  and  the  Parliament  had  Gently  ac- 
quiesced in  the  justice  of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to 
pass  the  Triennial  Bill;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by 
rejecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  well.  He  ought^  however,  to  have  considered  that 
on  both  these  occa»ons,  the  announcement  of  his  refiisal 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Tiarliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these  occasions, 
therefore,  the  members  had  half  a  year  to  think  and  to 
grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  The  case  was  now  very 
di^rent.  The  principal  business  of  tlie  session  was  hardly 
begun :  estimates  were  still  under  consideration :  bills  of 
dupply  were  still  depending :  and,  if  the  Houses  should 
take  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  the  consequences  might  be  seiious 
indeed. 
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He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  riak.  Whether  he  had 
any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination  seems  to 
have  taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the  leading  Tories 
by  surprise.  When  the  clerk  had.  proclaimed  that  the 
Idng  and  queen  would  consider  of  the  bin  touching  free 
and  impartial  proceedings  in  Parliament,  the  Commons  re- 
tired from  the  bar  of  the  Lords  in  a  resentful  and  ungov- 
ernable mood.  As  soon  as  the  Speaker  was- again  in  his 
chair  there  was  a  long  and  tempestuous  debate.  All  other 
business  was  pos^ned.  All  committees  were  adjourned. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  House  would,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, take  into  consideration  the  state  o£  the  nation.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have 
abated.  The  ibace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and 
into  the  Court  of  Bequests.  AH  members  who  could  be 
found  were  brought  into  the  House.  That  none  might  be 
able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the  back  door  was  locked, 
and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  strangers  ^ere  ordered 
to  retire.  With  these  solemn  preparations  b^an  a  sitting 
which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  bf  the^rst  sittings 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  Hiigh  words  were  uttered  by  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  Its  friends,  afraid  of  being 
accused  of  abandoQing  the  Commons  of  England  for  the 
sake  of  royal  fevor,  hardly  ventured  to  raise  their  voices. 
Montague  alone  seems  to  have  defended  the  king.  Low- 
ther,  though  high  in  office,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
owned  that  there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  sovereign  surrounded  by  coun- 
selors in  whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  could 
confide.  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe  carried  every  thing 
before  them.  A  resolution,  affirming  that  those  who  had 
advised  the  Crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies, 
was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley,  after 
reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative  voice  as 
the  king  had  his,  and  that,  if  his  majesty  refiised  them  re- 
dress, they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved  that  they 
should  go  up  to  the  Throne^  not^  as  usual,  with  a  Hnmbb 
Address,  but  with  a  Bepresentation.  Some  membeiB 
proposed  to  substifcute  the  more  respectful  word  AddlreHr; 
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bat  tfaej  were  overraled ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Bepresentation. 

Another  night  passed ;  and,  ^hen  the  House  met'  again, 
it  appeared  that  the  stonn  had  greatly  sabsided.  The  ma- 
ligoAott  joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the  Jacobites  had, 
daring  the  last  forty-eight  hoars,  expressed  with  their  usaal 
imprudence,  had  incensed. and  alarmed  the  Whigs  and  the 
modiM^te  Tories.  Many  members  too  were  frightened  by 
hearing  that  William  was  fully  determined  not  to  yield 
without  an  appeal  to  the  nation.  Such  an  appeal  might 
have  been  sxiccessful:  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  groxmd 
whatever,  would,  at  that  moment,  hare  been  a  highly  popu- 
lar exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The  constituent  bodies,  it 
was  well  known,  wefe  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial 
Bill,  and  cared  comparatively  little  about  the  Place  Bill. 
Many  Tory  member^  therefore,  who  had  recentiy  voted 
against  the  Triennial  Bill,  were  by  no  nieans  desirous  to 
run  the  rides  of  a  general  election.  When  the  Bepresenta- 
tion which  Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared  was  read, 
it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  After  being  recommit- 
ted, shortened,  and  softened,  it  was  presented  by  the  whole 
House.  William's  answer  was  kind  and  gentle ;  but  he 
conceded  nothing.  He  assured  the  Commons  that  he  re- 
membered with  gratitude  the  support  which  he  had  on 
many  occasions  received  from  them,  that  he  should  always 
consider  their  advice  as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should 
look  on  counselors  who  might  attempt  to  raise  dissension 
between  him  and  his  Parliament  as  his  enemies :  but  he 
uttered  not  a  word  Avhich  could  be  construed  into  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  he  had  used  his  veto  ill,  or  into  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into  con- 
sideration. Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that  the 
King's  answer  was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to  tack  the 
Place  Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to  make  a  second 
representation  pressing  his  majesty  to  explain  himself  more 
distinctly.  But  by  this  time  there  was  a  strong  reflux  of 
feeling  in  the  assembly.  The  Whigs  had  not  only  recov- 
ered from  their  dismay,  but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager 
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tot  cbnfliot  Wharton,  Bcisaell  and  Littleton  maintuned 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  king 
had  said.  '*  Do  you  wish^?*  said  Littleton,  "  to  make  sport 
for  your  enemies  ?  There  is  no  want  of  them.  They  be- 
siege our  very  doors.  We  read,  as  we  come  through  the 
lobby,  in  the  &ce  and  gestures  of  every  non*juror  whom 
we  pass,  delight  at  the  momentary  coolness  which  has  arisen 
between  us  and  the  king.  That  should  be  enough  for  us. 
We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give 
a  vote  which  tends  to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors." 
The  House  divided^  Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side, 
Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighly-eight  Voted  with 
Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty»nine  with  Wharton.  The 
Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory  that  some  of 
them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  tQ  William  for  his 
gracious  answer :  but  they  were  restrained  by  wiser  men. 
'-  We  have  lost  time  enough  already  in  these  unhappy  der 
bates,"  said  a  leader  of  the  party.  "Let. us  get  to  Ways 
and  Means  as  fast  a^  we  can.  The  best  form  which  our 
thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a  money  bill." 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  tiian  William  had  a  right  to 
expec^  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which  he 
ever  engaged  with  his  Parliament  At  the  Dutch  Embassy 
the  rising  and  going  down,  of  this  tempest  had  been  watched 
with  intense  interest ;  and  the  opnion  there  seemQ  to  have 
been  that  the  king  had  on  the  whole  lost  neither  power 
nor  popularity  by  his  conduct* 

Another  question,  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry  feel- 
ing in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  about  the  same 
time,  under-  consideration.  On  the  sixth  of  December,  a 
Whig  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalization  of  Foreign  Protest- 
ants.* Plausible  arguments  in  &vor  of  such  a  bill  were  not 
wanting.    Great  numbers  of  people,  eminently  industrious 

*  ThebiUis  in  the  ArdiiyeB  of  the  Lords,  Its  histoiyl  haTeooUeoted 
from  the  Joumalfl^  from  Graj*s  Debates,  and  from  the  highljr  interesting  le^ 
ters  of  Van  Gitten  and  L^Hermitage.  I  think  it  dear  from  Gre/s  Debates 
that  a  speech  which  L'Hennltage  attributes  to  a  namelees  ^'quelqW*  was 
made  bj  Sir  Thomas  Uttletoo. 


^«8 


* 


flnd  intelligent)  &^j  attached  to  our  &jthf  and  deadlj 
enemies  of  our  deadly  enGmiea^  were  at  that  time  without 
d  GOUQtry*  Among  the  Hu^enotB  who  had  Bed  from  the 
lyrannj  of  the  French  King  were  manj  pei^ons  of  great 
&tae  in  war,  in  letterSj  ia  arts  and  ia  sciences;  and  even 
the  humbl^t  refugees  were  intellectually  and  moral!y  above 
the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  loEgdom  in  Eu- 
JOpe.  With  French  Protestants  iflrho  had  been  driven  into 
eiile  by  the  edicts  of  Lewis  were  now^  mingled  German 
Protestanta  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  his  arms, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  London, 
Bwarmed  with  honest  latorious  men  who  had  once  been 
thriving  burghers  of  Heidelberg  or  Manheim,  or  who  had 
cultivated  vineyards  along  the  banks  of  the  Keckar  and 
the  Rhine.  A  statesman  might  wcU  think  tJiat  it  would 
be  at  once  generous  and  politic  to  invite  to  the  English 
shores  and  to  incorporate  with  the  English  people  emigrants 
BO  unfortunate  and  so  respectable.  Their  ingenuity  and 
their  diligence  could  not  fail  to  eririch  any  land  which 
should  afford  them  an  asylum ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted 
that  they  would  manfully  defend  tho  country  of  their  adop- 
tion against  him  whose  cruelty  tad  driven  them  from  the 
country  of  their  birth, 

Tho  ^t  two  readings  passed  without  a  division.  But^ 
on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  there  was 
a  debate  in  whioh  the  right  of  free  speech  was  most  liberal- 
ly used  by  the  opponents  of  the  government  It  wae  idle, 
they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor  Huguenots  or  the  poor 
Palatines.  The  bill  was  evidently  meant  for  the  benefit^ 
not  of  French  Protestauts  or  German  Prot^tants,  but  of 
Dutchmen,  who  would  be  Protestants,  Papists  or  Pagans 
for  a  guilder  a  head,  and  who  would,  no  doubt^  be  aa  ready 
to  sign  tho  Declaration  against  Transubstautiation  in  En- 
gland  as  to  trample  on  the  cross  in  Japan.  They  would 
come  over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every 
public  office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge 
the  beer  barrels.  Our  Navigation  Laws  would  be  virtually 
repealed.  Every  merchant  ship  that  cleared  out  from  the 
Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  manned  by  Zealanders 
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and  Hollanders  and  Frieslanders.  To  our  own  sailois 
would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous  Beryice  of  the  royal 
naTj.  For  Hans,  after  filling  tb^i  pookets  of  his  huge 
trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  assuming  the  character  of 
a  native,  would^  as  soon  as  a  press-gang  appeared,  lay  claim 
to  the  privileges  of  an  alien.  The  intruders  would  aooU 
rule  every  corporation.  They  would  elbow  our  own  Alder- 
men off  the  Boyal  Exchange.  They  would  buy  the  he- 
reditary woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentl^nen.  .Al- 
ready one  of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
was  among  us.  Frogs  had  made  thisir  appearance  even  in 
the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could  go  to  Saint  James's 
without  being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  reptiles  of  the  Ba-, 
tavian  marshes  croaking  ail  around  him ;  and  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  the  whole  country  would  be  as  much  infested 
by  the  loathsome  brood  as  the  palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  fireely  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight^  member  for  Bristol^ 
a  coarse-minded  and  spiteftil  Jacobite,  who,  if  he  had  been 
an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a  non-juror.  Two  years 
before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he  had  acquired  a  discredit- 
able notoriety  by  treating  with  gross  disrespect  a  commis- 
sion sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  sovereigns  to  whom 
he  had  repeatedly  sworn  allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the 
rabble  of  his  dty  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  judges.*  He  now 
concluded  a. savage  invective  by  desiring  that  the  Sergeant- 
at- Arms  would  open  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  odiouQ 
roll  of  parchment,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender 
of  the  birth-right  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  "  Let  us  first,"  he  said,  "  kick  the 
bill  out  of  the  House ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the  foreigners 
out  of  the  kingdom." 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  votes  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty -eightf  But  the  minority  was  zealous  and 
pertinacious;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to  waver. 
Knight's  speech,  retouched  and  made  more  offensive,  soon 

o  Naroiaraa  Luttrell*8  Diaiy,  September,  1  ,  ' 

f  Ck>mmonB'  Journals,  Jan.  4, 169}. 
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igpMcred  in  print  wiihoat  ft  Uoeiifid^  Teiuiofihoaaaiidi 
tf'jOQpiet  imeoiicaliled  by  the  poet|  or  dropped  in  ihe 
4pa0li}  and  mkA  mm  the  Btreiigdi  of  nirtional  prqfndioe 
flltftwinftnypenonft  Mad  thia  ^ribaldzy  with  aasentand 
aiilhaflnii  Bat,  whenftooijwaaprodnoedintheHoiiae^ 
ihflia  was  aooh  an  oathroak  ef  indignation  and  di^pu%  atf 
«iM  ev«n  ihe  impudent  and  aaTage  natore  of  the  orator, 
liiduig  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  eipeDed  atad 
aebfe  to  pziaon,  he  apdogindy  imd  diadUdmed  all  knowl- 
edge  of  the  p^fer  whi^  pttrported  to  be  ft  report  of 
w)iat  he  had  aaid.  He  esQtf^)edinth* impunity:  bnt  hia 
apeeeh  ^iras  yoted  fiJae,  aoandalooa^  and  aeditionB,  and  was 
brnmedby  the  hangman  in  PalaoeTazd.  The  bill  whieh 
had  can»Kl  all  tUa 'ferment  was  prodently  raiferad  to 


iwhile  the  Oommons  were  brnded  with  financial 
qoMbiiaof^yeimpartanoe.  .  The  estimateafer  the  year 
UM  were  teormons.  The  king  poropoaed  to  add  to  ihe 
ijgelar  annyi  already  the  greatest  liBgolar  anny  ihat  En- 
gland had  ever  supported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons;  eight 
of  horBe,  and  twenty-flye  of  infimtiy.    The  whole  number 

.  of  men,  officers  included,  would  thus  be  increased  to  about 
ninety-four  thousandf  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous  war  on 
^Mun  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never  had  two  thiids 

'  of  ihe  military  force  which  William  now  thought  neces- 
sary. The  great  body  of  the  Tories,  headed  by  three 
Whig  chiefe,  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe,  opposed  any 
angmentation.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs,  headed  by 
Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have  granted  all  that  was 
asked.  After  many  long  discussions,  and  probably  many 
dose  divisions,  in  the  Conmiittee  of  Supply,  the  king 

*  Of  the  Katunlixation  Bill  no  copy,  I  believe  exista.  The  history  of  that 
bin  win  be  found  in  the  Journals.  From  Van  Citters  and  L'Hermitage  we 
letm  less  than  might  have  been  ezpeoted  oh  a  subject  which  must  have 
basn  faiterestmg  to  Dutch  statesmen.  Knight's  speech  wOl  be  found  among 
the  fiomers  Papers.  He  is  described  bj  his  brother  Jacobite,  Boger  North, 
as  "a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  integrity  and  loyalty  as  ever  the  ci^  of  Bris- 
tol was  honored  with." 

t  Oommons*  Journals,  Dec.  5, 169}. 
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obtained  the  greater  part  of  what  he  demanded.  The 
House  allowed  him  four  new  laments  of  dneigoons^ 
six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of  in&ntiy.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  troops  voted  for  the  year  amounted  to  eighty-three 
thousand^  ^e  charge  to  more  than  two  millions  and  a  hali^ 
including  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the 
ordnance.* 

The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly;  for 
Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime 
ascendency  of  England  ought  to  be  mamtamed  at  any  cost. 
Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  for  paying  the 
arrears  due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for  the  expenses 
ofthe  year  1694.^1^ 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways  and 
Means.  The  land  tax  was  renewed  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound;  and  by  this  simple!  but  powerful  machinery  about 
two  millions  were  raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.:|:  A 
poll  tax  was  imposed.§.  Stamp  duties  had  long  been 
among  the  fiscal  resources  of  Holland  and  France,  and 
had  existed  here  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  had  been  suffered  to  expire.  They  were  now 
revived ;  and  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State.l  The  hackney-coaches 
of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were  placed  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  coDMuissioners,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the 
-  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled  round  Westminster 
Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.^"  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  expedients,  there  was  still  a  large  deficiency;  and  it 
was  again  necessary  to  borrow.    A  new  duty  on  salt  and 

*  Commons*  Journals,  Dec.  20  and  22,  169 J.  The  Joumak  did  not  then 
contain  any  notice  of  the  divisions  which  took  place  when  the  House  was  in 
committee.  There  was  only  one  division  on  the  anny  estimates  of  this  year, 
when  the  mace  was  on  the  table.  That  division  was  on  the  question 
whether  60,000^  or  147,000/L  should  be  granted  for  hoeptitals  and  contin- 
goncies.  The  Whigs  carried  the  larger  sum  by  184  votes  to  120.  Wharton 
was  a  teller  for  the  majority,  Foley  for  the  minority. 

f  Commons*  Journals,  Nov.  25, 169 J. 

i  Stat5W.&M.c.l. 

§  Stat  5  ft  6  W.  ft  M.  c.  14. 

I  Stat  6  ft  6  W.  ft  M.  c.  21. ;  Narcissus  LuttreU*8  Diary. 

1  Stat.  5  ft  6  W.  ft  M.  a  22. ;  Narcissus  LuttreU*s  Diary. 
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aqme  other  imposto^  l^BBlmportaiiM  woe  Jitt  j||NBt  to 
faa  a  ftmd  for  a  lottu  *  Qa  ^\0ei6dxif7ioClUB 
mfllioii  wtt  to  be  xaieed  iiif  «  loHeijt  ^^  •  k)«^  ?irtiioli 
had  Boaioelj  any*  tiling  Imt,  tiie  neioia  iii  oomtOQa/^viA  4he 
loM^rieB  of  a  let^  penod^:j  ,9!he  gam  to.  be  ymtribeM 
vi|B divicied.into  jthmiwdlihatMeDd Bheree of  teapc^n^clB 
eaolL  The  intexest  on  eeoh  ehaze  wa^  to  be  tweatgr  ahil- 
liqgB  aonnally,  or,  in  oiher  irqcdp^  tea  per  bent,  ^mng  aix- 
ie^ayeank  But  ten  per  eenl&r.aiztoeivyeaia  waftnotm 
biit  whioh  mm  likely  |o  attnofc  l^eia  An  additional 
Iwe.  was  jherefitte  hddont  to  <iapitali»tit.  On  ox^  fortietii 
of:the  sihaies  moch  higher  .intezeet  ifrae  to  be  paid  thaoi  on 
the  other  thirt7*nine  fortieths.  Whioh  of  the  duvreB 
ahotild  be  piizeB  was  to  be  determined  by  lot  Theai^ 
-MDgemeatB  for  the  diiainng  of  ihe  tioketa  were  nuulebjan 
a4Yentarer  of  the  name  of  Neak^  who^  a^  aqnandwi^ig 
fsngr  two  fortanea,  had  been  glad  to  b€^megiooni-{Kirter 
attfae  pali^se. '  Hia  di^ttiea  were  to  caU  the  odda  when^t^ 
iilQiartj^yed athasazdy  to. provide  ew  dioeb  >i^>P 

decide  any  dispute  whick  might  arise  on  the  bowling* 
green  or  at  the  gaming-tabla  He  was  eminently  ddll^ 
in  the  business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made 
sucb  sums  by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very 
ioOBtly  speculations,  and  was  then  Xiovering  llie  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was  probably 
the  beat  adviser  that  could  have  been  consulted  about  the 
details  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  persons 
who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the  Treasury  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  gambler  by  profession.* 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was 
obtained.  ^  But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring  the 
estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1694  up  to  a  level  witb  ihe 
estimated  expenditure.  The  ingenious  and  enterprising 
Montague  had  a  plan  ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  un- 
der the  pressure  of  extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  might 

•  Stat  6  W.  A  M.  a  7;  Evelyn's  Diary,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  22,  1694;  A  Poem 
on  Squire  Keale'a  Prefects ;  Malcolm's  History  of  London.  Neale'a  func 
ttoos  are  described  in  several  editions  of  Obamberlayne's  State  of  England. 
His  name  frequent^  appears  in  the  London  Gazette,  as,  for  example,  on 
J'uly  28,  1684. 
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not  easilj  have  induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which, 
.to  his  large  and  yigorous  mind,  apjpeaied  to  have  advan- 
tagesy  both  cpmm^KO^  and  political,  more  important  than 
the  immediate  relief  to  the  finances.  He  succeeded,  not 
only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  State  for  twelve  months, 
but  in  creating  a  great  institution,  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish, 
imd  which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold,  through  all  vi- 
cissitudes, of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark,  in  danger- 
ous times,  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
,  In  the  reign  of  William,  old  men  were  still  living  who 
could  remember .  the  days  when  there  was  not  a  single 
banking-house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Bestoration,  every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box. 
in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance  was  presented 
to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses  on  his  own 
counter.  But  the  increase  of.  wealth  had  produced  its 
natural  effect,  the  subdivision  of  labors  Before  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  a  new  mo^e  of  paying 
and  receiving  money  had  come  into  &shion  among  the 
merchants  of  the  capital  A  class  of  agents  arose,  whose 
office  was  to  keep- the  cash  bf  .the  commercial  houses. 
This  new  branch  of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  goldsmiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely 
in  the  precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great 
masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  from  rob- 
bers. It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Lombard 
Street  that  aU  the  payments  in  coin  were  made.  Other 
traders  gave  and  received  nothing  but  paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much  op- 
position and  clamor.  Old-fSsishioned  merchants  complained 
bitterly  that  a  class  of  men  who,  thirty  years  before,  had 
confined  themselves  to  their  proper  ftmctions,  and  had 
made  a  fiur  profit  by  embossing  silver  bowls  and  chargers, 
by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies,  and  by  selling  pistoles 
and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting  out  for  the  Continent, 
had  become  the  treasurers,  and  were  ftst  becoming  the 
masters,  of  the.  whole  city.  These  usurera,  it  was  said, 
played  at  hazard  with  what  had  been  earned  by  the  in* 
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doilrjand  hoaided  lijihe  thrift  of  oflier  men:  Ifihe 
dioe  tamed  up  well,  ihe  knave  who  kept  the  oiiih  beetme 
aa  alderman ;  if  theytamed  up  ill|  the  diq)e  who  flmndhed 
die  oadi  became  a  bfoikmpt.  On  Ihe  other  side^  liie  oon- 
yemenoes  of  the  modem  praotioe  were  aefe  fiifth  in  ani- 
iqaled  laiigaage.  ThenewsTstemi  iiwaa  aaid,  aayedboth 
labor  and  monej.  Two  derka,  aeated  in  cfDQ  ooim1in|g- 
houaei  did  wha%  under  the  old  i^afem,  must  have  bem 
done  by  twenty  elerka  in  twenty  diffinent  eatabliahinentiL 
Jl  goldamith's  note  mig^t  be  traoflferred  ten  timea  in  a 
morning ;  and  thu9  a  hundred  goineaa,  looked  in  hia  aafe 
eloae  to  Ihe  Exehange,  did  what  would  formerly  have  ie» 
quired  a  thonaand  gdneaa^  diqperaed  throng  many  tilli^ 
aome  on  Ludgate  Hill,  aome  in  Auatin  Friaiii  andeome  in 
Tower  Stieet* 

•  Gndually,  even  thoae  who  had  been  loiideat  in  mur- 
nmring  againat  the  innovation,  gave  way  and  confiirmed 
to  the  prevailing  uaage.  The  laat  person  who  held  out^ 
Mnage  to  aayj  waa  Sir  Dudley  North.  ^  When,  in  1680, 
after  residing  many  years  abroad,  he  returned  to  London, 
nothing  astonished  or  displeased  him  more  than  the  prao- 
tiee  of  making  payments  by  drawing  bills  on  banker& 
He  found  that  he  could  not  go  on  'Change  without  being 
jfoUowed  round  the  piazza  by  goldsmiths,  who,  with  low 
IbowB,  begged  to  have  the  honor  of  serving  him.  He  lost 
%ia  temper  when  his  friends  asked  where  he  kept  Eisoash. 
'*  Where  should  I  keep  it,"  he  asked,  ''but  in  my  own 
bouse  ?"  With  difiSiculty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they 
were  called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke, 
and  some  of  bid  customers  8u£^d  severely.  Dudley 
North  lost  only  fifty  pounds ;  but  this  loss  oonflrmed  him 
in  his  dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It  was  in 
vain,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow-citizens  to  re- 
turn to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to  expose  themselves 

*  See,  for  example^  the  Mystery  of  the  Kewftahioned  Goldsmiths  or  Bro- 
htn,  1676;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  Joab  in  all  this?  1676;  and  an  answer 
published  in  the  same  year.  See  also  England's  Glory  in  the  great  Ln- 
prafement  by  Banking  and  Trade,  1694. 
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to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare  themselves  a  little  trouble. 
He  stood  alone  against  the  whole  community.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  modem  sjrstem  were  felt  every  hour  of 
every  day,  in  every  part  of  London ;  and  people  were  no 
more  di^)osed  to  relinquish  those  advantages  for  fear  of 
calamities  which  bccuned  at  long  intervals,  than  to  re* 
frain  from  building  houses  for  fear  of  fires^  or  from  build- 
iug  ships  for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished 
from  all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his 
views,  and  by  his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices,  should, 
in  practice,  have  been  distinguished  from  all  the  mer- 
chants of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  With  which  he  ad- 
hered to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business,  long  after 
the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  abandoned 
that  mode  for  one  better  suited  to  a  great  commercial 
society.* 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  import- 
ant trade,  than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnestness  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national 
bank.  The  general  opinion  efeems  to  have  been  decidedly 
in  fitvor  of  a  national  bank.  ITor  can  we  wonder  at  this ; 
for  few  were  then -aware  that  trade  is  in  general  carried  on 
to  much  more  advantage  by  individuals  than  by  great  so- 
cieties; and  bulking  really  is  one  of  those  few  trades 
which  can  be  carried  on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great 
society  as  by  an  individual.  Two  public  banks  had  long 
been  renowned  throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  im- 
mense wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  estab- 
lishments, the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  pros- 
perity which  they  had  created,  their  stability,  tried  by 
panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof  against 
all,  were  favorite  topics.  The  Bank  of  Saint  George  had 
nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It  had  begun  to  re- 
ceive deposits  and  to  make  loans  before  Columbus  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama  had  turned  the  Cape, 
when  a  Christian  emperor  was  reigning  at  Constantinople, 

»  See  the  life  of  Dudley  North,  hj  his  brother  Roger. 
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wtto  •  MohammfHlftif  aultan  waa  reigning  rt  Qiaaida»  when 
noien^e  was  a  lepablioi  when  Holland  obeyed  a  heiedit- 
any  prince.  All  these  things  had  beea  ehanged.  Hew 
continents  and  new  ooesns  hdd  heen  .diaco?eied.  The 
Tod^wasatOonstankinoplef  the'OsatilianwilBatCbnada; 
no^anoe  had  lis  hereditary  Jirihce;'  Holland  was  a-iepab- 
liq^-lmfrtiieBankof  fiaintiSeaigewas  SOI  leoehringd^ 
posits  aAd  ttuJdng  loans.  The  Bank  of  Amstordatn  was 
hMh.  over  eigfalj  yeais  old ;  bat  its  solraney  had  stood 
aewo  testa  .Ev«a  in  the  terrible  crisis. of  ISTS,  when  llie 
>fthole.]>elta  of  the  Bhine  was  ovenim  by  fte  Freiioh 
anniea^  when  the  white  fl^gs  were  seen  fiiom  the  top  of  the 
SlidihoQse^  there  was  one  plaoe  whera^  aimd  the-gtaetal 
eoostematLcni  and  conflsdoiiY  tranqiuUity  and  order  were 
still  to  be  fimnd,  and  that  place  was  {he  Bank.  WI7 
shidiild  not  the  Bank  of  London  be.  as  great  9nd  «b  dnraUei 
as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and  of  Amst^^dam?  Before  the 
end'of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Seccmd  semaL  plans  were 
ptopoeec^  examined,  attseked  Imd  defended^  *  Some  pam« 
phleteera  maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be 
nnder  the  direction  of  the  king.  Others  thought  that  the 
management  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermeui  and  Oommon  Council  of  the  capital*  After 
the  BeYolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  anima- 
tion before  unknown.  For,  under  the  influence  of  liberty, 
the  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  exceedingly. 
A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble  the  &ncies  of 
a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on 
the,  goyemment  Pre-eminentiy  conspicuous  lE^ong  the 
political  mountebanks^  whose  busy  faces  were  seen  every 
day  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  John 
Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two  projectors  worthy 
to  have  been  members  of  that  Academy  which  Gulliver 
found  at  Lagado.  These  men  affirmed  that  the  one  cure 
for  every  distemper  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A 
Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles  such  as  had 

*  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit ;  or  a  Bank  of  Oredit,  made 
OonMit  b7  Ck>mmon  Consent  in  London,  more  ITsefbl  and  Safe  than 
IConej. 
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never  been  wrouglit  for  Isi'ael,  miracles  exceeding  the 
heaps  of  quails  and  the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There 
would  be  no  taxes ;  and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full 
to  overflowing.  There  would  be  no  poor-rates ;  for  there 
would  be  no  poor.  The  income  of  every  landholder  would 
be  doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  would  be  in- 
creased. In  shorty  the  island  would,  to  use  Briscoe's 
wotds,  be  the  paradise  of  the'  world.  The  only  loserte 
would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  worst  enemies  of  the 
nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and  yeo- 
manry than  an  invading  army  &om  France  would  have 
had  the  heart  to  do.* 

These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  wais  to  produce 
simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on  landed 
security.  The  doctrine  of  the  projectors  was  that  every 
person  who  had  real  property  ought  to  have,  besides  that 
plroperty,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that  property. 
Thus,  if  his  estate  was.  worth  two  thousand  pounds,  he 
ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  thousand  pounds  in 
paper  money  .f    Both  Briscoe  and  Chamberlayne  treated 

*  A  proposal  hy  Dr.  Hiigh  Chamberiajno,  in  Essex  Street  for  a  Bank 
of  Secure  Current  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land,  in  order  to  the  General 
Good  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  great  Increase  of  tiie  Value  of  Land,  and  the 
no  less  Benefit  of  Trade  and  Commeroe,  1695.  Prc^sals  for  the  supplying 
their  HiyestieB  with  Honey  on  Easy  Terms,  exempting  the  Nobility,  Gen- 
try, Ac.,  from  Taxes,  enlarging  their  Yearly  Estates,  and  enriching  all  the 
Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National  Land  Bank ;  by  John  Briscoe.  "  0 
fortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint  Anglicanos."  Third  Edition,  1696. 
Brisooe  seems  to  have  been  as  much  versed  in  Latin  literature  as  in  political 
economy. 

f  In  confirmation  of  what  ia  said  in  the  text^  I  extract  a  single  paragraph 
firom  Bri80oe*s  proposals.  "Admit  a  gentleman  hath  barely  £100  per  an- 
num estate  to  live  on,  and  hath  a  wifo  and  four  children  to  provide  for;  this 
person,  supposing  no  taxes  were  upon  his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  charge,  but  can  not  think  of  laying  up  any  thing  to 
place  out  his  children  in  the  world ;  but,  accordhig  to  this  proposed  method, 
he  may  give  his  children  £600  a  piece,  and  have  £90  per''annum  left  for 
himself  and  his  wife  to  live  upon,  the  whidi  he  may  also  leave  to  such  of 
his  diildren  as  he  pleaaes  after  his  and  his  wife's  decease.  .For  first  hscring 
settled  his  estate  of  £100  per  anmna,  aa  in  proposals  1,  3,  he  may  have  bilk 
of  credit  for  £2000  for  his  own  proper  use,  for  lOs.  per  cent  per  aniram,  as 
in  proposal  22,  which  id  but  £10  per  annum  for  the  £2000,  whidi,  being 
deducted  out  of  his  estate  of  £100  per  annum,  there  remains  £90  per  an- 
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with  the  greatest  contempt  the  notion  that  there  oould  be 
an  over-issue  of  paper  as  long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten 
ponnd  note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  country  worth  ifin 
pounds.  Nobody,  they  said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith 
of  over-issuing  as  long  as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and 
crowns  to  the  fujl  value  of  aU  the  notes  which  bore  his 
signature.  Indeed,  no  goldsoiith  had  in  his  vaults  guineas 
ai4  crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  papeir.  And  was 
not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at  least  as 
wen  entitled  to  be  called  wealth  as  a  bag  of  gold  or  silver? 
The  projectors  could  not  deny  that  many  people  had  a 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that,  there- 
forei  if  the  Land  Bank  were  bound  to  cash  its  notes,  it 
would  very  soon  stop  payment.  This  difEicQlty  they  got 
over  by  proposing  that  the  notes  should  be  inconveztible, 
and  that  every  body  should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency  may  pqssibly  find  admirers  even  in  our  own 
time.  But  to  his  other  errors  he  added  an  error  which  be- 
gan and  ended  with  him.  He  was  fool  enough  to  take  it 
for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings,  that  the  value  of  an  estate 
varied  directly  as  the  duration.  He  maintained  that  if  the 
annual  income  derived  from  a  manor  were  a  thousand 
pounds,  a  grant  of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be 
worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred 
years  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If,  therefore, 
the  lord  of  such  a  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred 
years  to  the  Land  Bank,  the  Land  Bank  might,  on  that  se- 
curity, instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof  to  ridicule,  to  argu- 
ment, even  to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  re- 
minded that  the  fee-simple  of  land  would  not  sell  for  more 
than  twenty  years'  purchase.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a 
teohGn  of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  as  much  as 
a  term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a  hun- 
dred years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee-sihiple ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  hundred  was  five  times  infinity.    Those  who 

num  clear  to  himself."  It  ought  to  be  obfienred  that  this  uonsense  reached 
a  third  edition. 
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reasoned  thus  were  refiited  by  being  told  that  thby  were 
nsaiers ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large  nmnl)er  of  conn* 
try  gentlemen  thought  the  lefiitation  complete.* 

In  December,  1698,  Chamberlajne  laid  his  plan,  in  all 
its  naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and  petitioned 
to  be  heard.  He  confidently  xmdertook  to  raise  eight 
housand  oounds  on  evucy  fceehcld  estate  of  a  himijred 
and  fifty  poimds  a  year  which  should  be  brougnt,  as  he 
expressed  it,  into  his  Land  Bank,  and  this  without  dis- 
possessing tihe  fireeholder.f  All  the  squires  in  the  House 
must  have  known  that  the  fee-simple  of  such  an  estate 
would  hardly  fetch  three  thousand  poimds  in  the  market 
That  less  than  the  fee-simple  of  such  an  estate  could,  by 
any  device,  be  made  to  produce  eight  thousand  pounds, 
would,  it  might  have  been  thought,  have  seemed  incredi- 
ble'to  the  most  illiterate  fox-hunter  that  could  be  found 
on  the  benches.  Distress,  however,  and  animosity  had 
made  the  landed  gentlemen  credulous.  They  insisted 
on  referring  Ohamberlayne's  plan  to  a  committee;  and 
the  •committee  reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and 
would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.|  But  by  this 
time  the  united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision  had 

*  See  Chamberlayne's  Proposal,  his  Poeitions  supported  hy  the  Beasons 
explainmg  the  Office  of  Land  Credit^  and  his  Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an 
eoccellent  little  tract  on  the  other  side  entitled  "A  Bank  Dialogue  between 
Br.  H.  0.  and  a  Country  Gentleman,  1696/'  and  **  Some  Remarks  upon  a 
nameless  and  scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C. 
and  a  Country  Gentleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  BerBoa  of  Quality." 

f  Common's  Journals,  Dea  7, 1693.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  suspected 
of  exaggerating  the  absurdity  of  tbia  scheme.  I  therefore  transcribe 
tne  most  important  part  of  the  pstition.  "  In.  oonsideifttfon  of  the  free- 
holders bringing  their  lands  into  this  bank,  fix  a  frrnd  of  current  credit,  to 
be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  now  proposed  that»  for  every  £160 
per  annum,  secmred  for  150  yeaia,  for  but  one  himdred  yearly  payments  of 
£100  per  annum,  fi^  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  deductions  what8oe?er 
every  such  freeholder  shall  receive  £4»000  in  the  said  current  credit,  and 
shall  have  £2,000  inore  pot  into  the  flshety  stock  for  his  proper  benefit; 
and  there  may  be  fbrther  £2,000  leeerved  at  the  Parliament's  disposal  to- 
ward the  carr^ong  on  tbia  preeent  war.  .  .  .  The  freeholder  is  never  to 
quit  the  possession  of  his  said  estate  mdeaB  the  yea^  rent  happens  to  be  hi 
arrear." 

t  CommoDfl^  JonmalSi  Feb.  6, 169}. 
IV.  Ff 
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begun  to  produce  an  effiqt.even  oa  the  moBt  igponmt  rus- 
tics in  the  House.  ^  ^e  report  lay  xomotioed  on  the  table; 
and  tho  country  vm  saved  ftom  freBlamitj  oompaied  wiih 
whieh  the  defeat  of  Landen  and'ihe  loss  of  the  Smyrna 

yfioet  would  have  been,  blessiiipu 

l^i^j^y^  projecton  of  thiE|  busy  time^  howeVefi  iraie  not 
sa.absud  as  Chamberlayne.  One  among  them,  William 
FMenon,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always  a  jqdidioas, 
BpotniBiOT.  Of  his  early  life  litde  is  known  ezoept  that 
he  was  a  natLve  of  Sootbuid,  and  thirt  he  had  been  in  the 
Wisit  Indies.  In  what  character  he  had  yisited  the  West 
Indies  was  a  matter  aboat  which  his  eotemporaries  dif- 
fered. His  Mends  said  that  he  had  been  a  mismonaiy; 
his  enemies  that  he  had  been  a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to 
haye  been  gifted  by  nature  with  feortile  invention,  an  ar- 
dent temperament,  and  great  powers  of  persuasion,  and  to 
have  acquired  somewhere  in  ^e  course  of  his  Tagrant  life 
%.pa&fit  knowledge  of  accounts. 

This  'man  submitted  to  ihe  goyemment,  in  1891,  a  plan 
of  a  national  bank ;  and  his  plan  was  favorably  received 
both  by  statesmen  and  by  merchants.  But  years  passed 
away;  and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the  spring  of  1694,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some  new  mode  of  de- 
firaying  the  charges  of  the  war.  Then  at  length  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  poor  and  obscnre  Scottish  adventurer  was 
taken  up  in  earnest  by  Montague.  With  Montague  was 
ck)sely  allied  Michael  Gbdfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Gbdfrey  whose  sad  and  mysterious  death 
had,  fifteen  years  before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of 
popular  feeling.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  up- 
right, and  most  opulent  of  the  merchant  princes  of  London. 
He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near  con- 
nection with  the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a  zealous 
Whig.  Some  of  his  writings  are  still  extant,  and  prove 
him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson's  scheme  was 
feihered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons,  (Jodfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An  approving 
vote  was  obtained  fix>m  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
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Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of.  which  gave  owifiiA  to 
many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the  table.  It  was  ii^A^  not 
easy  to  guess  that  a^bill-which  poipbrtei  only  to  impose  a 
new  duty  on  tonnage,  for  the  benefit  of  saoh  pemnia  as 
should  advance  money  toward  carrying  on  the  war,  was 
really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest  commercial  institution 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

The  plan  was,  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  poimds 
shotdd  be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was  then 
considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per  cent  In 
order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the  money  promptly 
on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  public,  the  subsoibers  were 
to  be  incorporated  by  the  name  (^  the  Qovemor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  corporation  was  to 
have  no  exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted  from 
trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  exchange,  bullion,  and 
forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper- 
war  broke  out  as  fiirious  as  that  between  the  swearers  and 
the  non-swearers,  or  as  that  between  the  Old  East  India 
Company  and  the  New  East  India  Company.  The  pro- 
jectors who  had  &iled  to  gaini  the  ear  of  the  government 
fell  like  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate  brother.  All  the 
goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a  howl  of  rage.  Some 
discontented  Tories  predicted  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  It 
was  remarkable,  they  said,  that  banks  and  kings  had  never 
existed  together.  Banks  were  republican  institutions. 
There  were  flourishing  banks  at  Venice,  at  (lenoa,  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  at  Hamburg.  But  who  had  ever  heard  of  a 
Bank  of  France,  or  a  Bank  of  Spain  ?*  Some  discontented 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liberties. 
Here,  they  said,  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny  more  formid- 
able than  the  High  Commission,  than  the  Star  Chamber, 
than  even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The 
whole  wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Tonnage  Bank — such  was  the  nickname  then  in  use — and 
the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
The  power  of  the  purse,  the  one  great  security  for  all  tiie 

*  Aoorant  of  the  Intended  fiank  of  Engkmd^  1694. 
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lights  of  Englishmen,  will  be  transfened  from  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  new 
Company.  This  last  consideration  was  really  of  some 
weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  authors  of  the 
bill,  A  clause  was  therefore  most  properly  inserted  which 
inhibited  the  Bank  from  advancing  money  to  the  Crown 
without  authority  from  Parliament.  Every  infraction  of 
this  salutary  rule  was  to  be  punished  by  forteiture  of  three 
times  the  sum  advanced;  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
king  should  not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the 
penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Commons  moife  easily  than  might  have  been  ekpected  from 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamor.  In  truth,  the  Parlia- 
rment  was  under  duress.  Money  must  be  had,  and  could 
in  no  other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What  took  place  when 
'  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  can  not  be 
discovered :  but,  while  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair,  no 
division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached  the 
Upper  House.  Some  lords  suspected  that  the  plan  of  a 
national  bank  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  exalt- 
ing the  moneyed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  landed 
interest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  whether  good  or 
bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  them  in  such  a 
form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  call  into  existence  a 
body  which  might  one  day  ride  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  constituted,  were 
questions  which  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  one  branch  of 
the  legislature.  The  Peers  ought  to  be  at  perfect  liberty 
to  examine  all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme,  to  sug- 
gest amendments,  to  ask  for  conferences.  It  was  therefore 
most  unfair  that  the  law  establishing  the  bank  should  be 
sent  up  as  part  of  a  law  granting  supplies  to  the  Crown. 
The  Jacobites  entertained  some  hope  that  the  session  would 
end  with  a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  that  the  Tonnage 
Bill  would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter  on  the 
campaign  without  money.  It  was  already  May,  according 
to  the  New  Style.     The  London  season  was  over;  and 
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many  noble  fiuniliep  Iiad  left  Covent  Garden  and  Soho 
Square  for  their  woods  and  hayfields.  But  Btunmonses 
were  sett  out  There  was  a  violent  rush  back  to  town. 
The  benches  whidi  had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded. 
The  sittings  began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were 
prolonged  to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day  on 
which  the  bill  was  committed  ^e  contest  lasted  without 
intermission  £rom.nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing. Godolphin  w&s  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and  Boch- 
ester  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which  related 
to  the  Bank.  Something  was  ssdd  about  the  danger  of 
setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation  which  might  soon  give 
law  to  the  king  and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  But 
the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by  the  appeal  which 
was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The  whole  scheme,  it 
was  asserted,  was  intended  to  ehrich  usurers  at  the  expense 
of  .the  nobility  and  gentry.  Persons  who  had  laid  by 
money  would  rather  put  it  into  the  bank  than  lend  it  on 
mortgage  at  moderate  interest.  Oaermart^en  said  little  or 
nothing  in  defense  of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  his 
rivals  and  enemies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  ob- 
jections to  the  mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided 
for  the  public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their  lord- 
ships amend  a  money  bill?  Would  they  engage  in  a  con- 
test of  which  the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield, 
or  incur  the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel 
without  a  fleet  during  the  summer  ?  This  argument  pre- 
vailed ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
forty-three  votes  to  thirty-one.  A  few  hours  later  the  bill  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  and  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 
In  the  city,  the  success  of  Montague's  plan  was  com- 
plete. It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million 
at  eight  per  cent  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  thirty  millions 
at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that  contributions 
would  drop  in  very  slowly ;  and  a  considerable  time  had 
therefore  been  allowed  by  the  act  This  indulgence  was 
not  needed.    So  popular  was  the  new  investment  that  on 

^  See  the  Lords'  Jdoniate  of  April  23,  24,  26,  1694^  PoA  tlie  lei(«r  of 
L'Hermitage  to  the  States  General,  dated  ^^7* 
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the  day  on  which  the  books  wete  opened  three  himdzed 
ihonaand  pounds  were  subscribed:  three  hundred  thou- 
sand more  weie  subscribed  during,  the  next  ^nrty-eight 
hours;  and,  in  ten  days,  to  the  ddigh^of  all  the  fitiends 
of  the  government,  it  was  announced  that  the  list  was  fiilL 
m^  rihoh  Bum  wldch  the  Corporation  was  bound  to  lend 
to  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the  first 
installment  was  due.*  Somers  gladly  put  the  Great  Seal- 
toaoharter  framed  in  conformity  with  the  terms  prescribed 
*  by  Parliament;  and  the  Bank  of  England  commenced  its 
<qwrations  in  the  house  of.  the  Company  of  GrocenL 
There,  during  many  years,  directora,  secretaries,  and 
clerks  might  be  seen  laboring  in  diffisrent  parts  of  one 
spacious  halL  The  persons  employed  by  the  bank  wenb 
originally  only  fifty-four.  They  are'  now  nine  hundred. 
The  sum  paid  yearly  in  salaries  amoxmted  at  first  to  only 
four  thousand  Ihree  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It  now 
exceeds  two  hxmdred  and  ten  thousand  poimda  We  may, 
therefore,  foirly  infer  that  the  incomes  of  commenial 
clerks  are,  on  an  average,  about  three  times  as  large  in  the 
reign  of  Victoria  as  they  were  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third.t 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  BkillfxQly  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  financial  difficultieB  of  the  country, 
rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  his  party.  During 
several  generations  the  Bank  of  England  was  emphatically 
a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  accidentally,  but  neces- 
sarily. It  must  have  instantly  stopped  payment  if  it  had 
ceased  to  receive  the  interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  government;  and  of  that  interest  James 
would  not  have  paid  one  ferthing.  Seventeen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his 
most  ingenious  and  graceftil  little  allegories,  described  the 
situation  of  the  great  Company  through  which  the  im- 
mense wealth  of  London  was  constantly  circulating.  He 
saw  Public  Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers'  Hall,  the 

^  Narcissus  LuttreU's  Diary,  June,  1694. 

t  Heath's  Account  of  the  WorshipfUl  Company  of  Grocers;  Francises 
History  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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Great  Charter  over  her  head,  the  Act  of  Settlement  full  in 
her  view.  Her  touch  turned  every  thing  to  gold.  Be- 
hind her  seat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the 
ceiling.  On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the  floor  was  hidden 
by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the  door  flies  open. 
The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one  hand,  in  the . 
other  a  sword,  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of  Settlement 
The  beautiful  queen  sinks  down  Minting.  The  spell  by 
which  she  has  turned  all  things  i^ound  her  into  treasure 
is  broken. .  The  money  bags  shrink  like  pricked  bladders. 
The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are  turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or 
fagots  of  wooden  tallies.*  The  truth  which  this  parable 
was  meant  to  convey,  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds 
of  the  rulers  of  the  bank.  So  closely  was  their  interest 
bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the.  government  that  the 
greater  the  public  danger  the  more  ready  were  they  to 
come  to^the  rescue.  In  old  tim^s,  when  the  Treasury  was 
empty,  when  the  taxes  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in 
hand,  up  and  down  Cheapside  and  OomhiU,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to  make  up  a 
sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this  hosier,  and 
two  hundred  from  that  ironmonger.f  Those  times  were 
over.  The  government,  instead  of  laboriously  scooping 
up  supphes  from  numerous  petty  sources,  could  now  draw 
whatever  it  required  from  an  immense  reservoir, -which 
all  those  petty  sources  kept  constantly  replenished.  '  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  during  many  years,  the 
weight  of  the  bank,  which  was  constantly  in  the  scale  of 
the  Whigs,  almost  counterbalanced  the  weight  of  the 
Church,  which  was  as  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 
A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the  Bank 
of  England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  the  king  with  a  speech  in  which  he 
warmly  thanked  tiie  Commons  for  their  liberality.    Mon- 


*  Spectator,  No.  3. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesdaj  Chih  in  Friday  Street 
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tagae  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  servioes  with  the 
place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.* 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to  accept 
the  seals.  He  had  held  out  resolutely  &om  November  to 
March.    While  he  was  trying  to  find  excuses  which  might 

^  satisfy  his  political  firiends,  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited 
him.  Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable  of  himian 
beings.  Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great  Eevolution, 
having  been  charged  with  the  august  office  of  presenting 
the.  Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  sovereigns  whom  ^e  Estates 
ha4  chosen,  having  domineered  without  a  rival,  during 
seriBcal  months,  in  the  Parliament  at  Edinburg,  having  seen 
before  him  in  near  prospect  the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  cor- 
onet of  an  earl,  ample  wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had,  on 
a  sudden,  sunk  into  obscurity  and  abject  penury.    His  fine 

.  parts  still  remained ;  and  he  was  therefore  used  by  the 
Jacobites:  but,  though  used,  he  was  despised,  distrusted 
and  starved.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  En- 
•^md  to  France  and  from  France  back  to  England,  without 
finding  a  resting-place  in  either  country.  Sometimes  he 
waited  in  the  ante-chamber  of  Saint  Germains,  where  the 
.  priests  scowled  at  him  as  a  Calvinist,  and  where  even  the 
.Protestant  Jacobites  cautioned  one  another  in  whispers 
against  the  old  Bepublican.  Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in  the 
garrets  of  London,  imagining  that  every  footstep  which  he 
heard  on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that 
of  a  king's  messenger  with  a  warrant.  He  now  obtained 
access  to  Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a  Jacobite 
to  a  brother  Jacobite.  Shrewsbury,  who  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  put  his  estate  and  his  neck  in  the  power  of  a  man 
whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and  perfidious,  returned 
very  guarded  answers.  Through  some  channel,  which  is 
not  known  to  us,  William  obtained  full  intelligence  of 
what  had  passed  on  this  occasion.  He  sent  for  Shrews- 
bury, and  again  spoke  earnestly  about  the  secretaryship. 
Shrewsbury  again  excused  himself.  His  health,  he  said, 
was  bad.  "  That,"  said  William,  "  is  not  your  only  rea- 
son." "  No,  sir,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "  it  is  not."  And  he 
*  Lords'  Journals,  April  26,  1694;  London  Gazette,  May  7,  1694. 
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began  to  speak  of  pubUo  grieyances,  and  alluded  to  the 
£stte  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  introduced. 
But  William  cut  hkn  short  "  There  is  another  reason 
behind.  When  did  you  see  Montgomery  last  ?"  Shrews- 
bury was  thunderstruck.  The  king  proceeded  to  repeat 
some  things  which  Montgomery  had  said.  By  this  time 
Shrewsbury  had  recovered  firom  his  dismay,  and  had  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  conversation  which  had  been  so  accu- 
rately reported  to  the' government,  he  had  fortunately  ut- 
tered no  treason,  though  he  had  heard  much.  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  since  your  majesty  has  been  so  correctly  informed, 
you  must  be  aware  that  I  gave  no  attention  to  that  man's 
attempts  to  seduce  me  firom  my  allegiance."  William  did 
not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  such  secret  dealings  with 
noted  Jacobites  raised  suspidots  which  Shrewsbury  could 
remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals.  ""Hiat,"  he  said, 
*•  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I  know  that  you  are  a  man 
of  honor,  and  that,  if  you  undertake  to  serve  me,  you  will 
serve  me  faithfiJly."  So  pressed,  Shrewsbury  complied^ 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole  party ;  and  was  immediateTy 
rewarded  for  his  compliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a 
garter.* 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming.  There 
were  now  two  Whig  Secret^es  of  State,  a  Whig  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a 
Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Privy  SmJ, 
Pembroke,  might  also  be  called  a  Whig :  for  his  mind  was 
one  which  readily  took  the  impress  of  any  stronger  mind 
with  which  it  was  brought  into  contact.  Seymour,  having 
been  long  enough  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose 
much  of  his  influence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen 
who  had  once  listened  to  him  as  to  an  oracle,  was  dis- 
missed ;  and  his  place  was  filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous 
and  able  Whig,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  late  session-f  The  only  Tories  who  still  held  great 
offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the  Lord-Pjresi- 

*  Life  of  James,  iL  620 ;  Floyd's  (Lloyd's)  Aooount  in  the  Kairae  Pftpen^ 
under  the  date  of  May  1, 1694 ;  London  Gasette^  April  26^  30, 1694. 
f  London  Gazette^  May  8, 1694. 
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dent,  Caermarthen,  who,  though  he  began  to  fed  that 
power  was  slipping  fix)m  his  grasp,  still  clutched  it  despe- 
rately, and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Godolphin,  who 
meddled  little  out  bi  his  own  department^  and  performed 
the  duties  of  that  department  with  skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  fevors  between 
the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  &st  drawing  to 
themselves  the  substance  of  power,  the  Tories  obtained 
their  share  of  honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had, 
duriug  the  late  session,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary  tal- 
'  entsin  favor  of  the  king's  policy,  was  created  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Counselor,  but  was  never 
consulted.  He  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caermarthen,  whom  the 
late  changes  had  deeply  mortified,  was  in  some  degree 
consoled  by  a  signal  mark  of  royal  approbation.  He  be- 
came Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had  taken  him  little  more  than 
twenty  years  to  climb  from  the  station  of  a  Yorkshire 
country  gentleman  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage. 
Two  great  Whig  earls  were  at  the  same  time  created  dukes, 
Bedford  and  Devonshire.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
Bedford  had  repeatedly  refused  the  dignity  which  he  now 
somewhat  reluctantly  accepted.  He  declared  that  he  pre- 
ferred his  earldom  to  a  dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible 
reason  for  the  preference.  An  earl  who  had  a  numerous 
fiimily  might  send  one  son  to  the  Temple,  and  another  to 
a  counting-house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a  duke  were 
all  lords ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread  either  at 
the  bar  or  on  'Change.  The  old  man's  objections,  however, 
were  overcome ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of  Kussell  and 
Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely  connected  by  mar- 
riage, by  common  opinions,  common  sufferings,  and  com- 
mon triumphs,  received  on  the  same  day  the  greatest  honor 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  confer.* 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  announced 
also  that  the  king  had  set  out  for  the  Continent  He  had, 
before  his  departure,  consulted  with,  his  ministers  about 

•  London  Gazette,  April  30,  May  7,  1694;  Shrewsbury  to  William,  May 
I J ;  William  lo  Shrewsbuiy,  ''"y". ;  L'Hermitage,  t^!}lll. 
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the  means  of  counteracting  a  plan  of  naval  operations 
wliich  had  been  formed  bj  tiie  French  government  Hith- 
erto the  maritime  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  the 
Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  But  !Lewis  had  now  determined 
to  concentrate  his  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of  Marshal 
NoaiUes  would  be  able  to  take  Barcelona,  to  subdue  the 
whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  to  sue  for  peace. 
Accordingly,  Tourville's  squadron,  consisting  of  fifty-three 
men  of  war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April 
and  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  de- 
termined to  send  Bussell  to  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  combined  fleet  of  England  and  Holland* 
A  squadron  was  to  remain  in  the  British  seas  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to  em- 
bark on  board  of  this  squadron  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  was  to  attack  Brest,  which  would,  it  was  supposed,  in 
the  absence  of  Tourville  and  his  fifty-three  vessels,  be  an 
easy  conquest.  ^ 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for  an 
expedition,  in  which  the  land  forces  were  to  bear  a  part, 
could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much  speculation 
at  the  Bose  and  at  Qurraway's  touching  the  destination  of 
the  armament  Some  talked  of  Ehe,  some  of  Oleron, 
some  of  Eochelle,  some  of  Rochefort  Many,  till  the  fleet 
actually  began  to  move  westward,  believed  that  it  was 
bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed  that  Brest  would  be 
the  point  of  attack ;  but  they  only  guessed  this ;  for  the 
secret  was  much  better  kept  than  most  of  the  secrets  of 
that  age.*  Eussell,  till  he  was  ready  to  weigh  anphor,  per- 
sisted in  assuring  his  Jacobite  fiiends  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing. His  discretion  was  proof  even  against  all  the  arts  of 
Marlborough.    Marlborough,  however,  had  other  sources 

*  L'Hennitage,  Maj  j|.  After  meuUoning  the  various  reports,  he  sayB, 
"  De  tous  ces  diyers  prcgets  qu'on  s'imagine  aacnn  n'est  yenu  a  cognoiseanco 
du  public."  This  is  important;  fi>r  it  has  often  been  said,  in  excuse  ibr 
Marlborough,  that  he  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Oermalns  only 
what  was  the  talk  of  all  the  ooflbe-houseSi  and  must  have  been  known  with- 
out his  instrumentalify. 
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of  intelligence.  To  those  sotnces  he  applied  himself;  and 
he  at  length  sncceeded  in  discoyering  the  whole  plan  of 
the  government.  He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He  had, 
he  said,  but  that  moment  ascertained  that  twelve  raiments 
of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to 
embark,  under  the  command  of  Talmasb,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  hatbor  6f  Brest  and  the  shipping  which 
lay  there.  "  This,"  he  added,  "  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  England.  But  no  consideration  can,  or  ever  shall, 
hinder  me  from  letting  you  know  what  I  think  may  be  for 
your  service."  He  then  proceeded  to  caution  Jaines  against 
RusselL  "  I  endeavored  to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from 
him ;  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though'  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  kjiew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks, 
Tlus  gives  me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man's  intentions." 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was 
communicated  by  James  to  the  French  government  That 
government  took  its  measures  with  characteristic  prompti- 
tude. Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary ;  for,  when 
Marlborough's  letter  was  written,  the  preparations  at  Ports- 
mouth were  all  but  complete ;  and,  if  the  wind  had  been 
favorable  to  the  English,  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
might  have  been  attained  without  a  struggle.  But  adverse 
gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the  Channel  during  another 
month.  Meanwhile  a  larjge  body  of  troops  was  collected 
at  Brest.  Vauban  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting 
the  defenses  in  order :  and,  under  his  skillful  direction,  bat- 
teries were  planted  which  commanded  every  spot  where  it 
seemed  likely  that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land. 
Eight  large  rafts,  each  carrying  many  mortars,  were  moored 
in  the  harbor,  and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived, 
all  was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  on  the 
Atlantic  about  fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre. 
There  Eussell  and  Berkeley  parted  company.  Eussell 
proceeded  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Berkeley's  squadron, 
with  the  troops  on  board,  steered  for  the  coast  of  Britanny, 
and  anchored  just  without  Camaret  Bay,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  of  Brest.      Talmash  proposed  to  land  in 
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Gamaret  Bay.  It  was  therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  state  of  the  coast  The  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  now  called.  Marquess  of  Caennarthen,  un- 
dertook to  enter  the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation. The  passion  of  this  braye  and  eccentric  young 
man  for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable.  He  had 
solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
had  accompanied  the  expedition  in  his  own  yacht,  the 
Peregrine,  renowned  ad  the  master-piece  of  ship-building, 
and  more  than  once  already  mentioned  in  this  history. 
Cutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  in 
the  Irish-war,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  an  Irish  peer- 
age, offered  to  accompany  Gaermarthen.  Lord^  Mohiin, 
who,  desirous,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  efface  by  honorable  ex- 
ploits the  stain  which  a  shameful  and  disastrous  brawl 
had  left  on  his  name,  was  serving  with  the  troops  as  a 
volunteer,  insisted  on  being  of  the  parly.  The  Peregrine 
went  into  the  bay  with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe, 
but  not  without  having  run  great  risks.  Gaermarthen 
reported  that  the  defenses,  of  which,  however,  he  had  seen 
only  a  small  part,  were  formidable.  But  Berkeley  and 
Talmish  suspected  that  he  overrated  the  danger.  They 
were  not  aware  that  their  design  had  long  been  known  at 
Versailles,  that  an  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose  them, 
and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world  had  been  em- 
ployed to  fortify  the  coast  against  them.  They  therefore 
did  not  doubt  that  their  troops  might  easily  be  put  on 
shore  imder  the  protection  of  a  fire  fix)m  the  ships.  On 
the  following  morning  Gaermarthen  was  ordered  to  enter  ^ 
the  bay  vrith  eight  vessels  and  to  batter  the  French  works. 
Talmash  was  to  follow  with  about  a  hundred  boats  full  of 
soldiers.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  enterprise  was  even  . 
more  perilous  than  it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared 
to  be.  Batteries  which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened 
on  the  ships  a  fire  so  murderous  that  several  decks  were 
soon  cleared.  Great  bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  disr 
cernible ;  and,  by  their  imiforms,  they  appeared  to  be  reg- 
ular troops.  The  young  rear-admiral  sent  an  officetin 
all  haste  to  warn  Talmash.    But  Talmash  was  so  com- 
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pletely  possessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French  were  not 
prq)ared  to  repd  an  attach  that  he  disregarded  s^ 
and  wonld  not  even  tmst  his  own  eyes.  He  fitt  sue  fbat 
the  force  wbicih  he  saw  assembled  on  the  shore  was  a  mere 
rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought  together  in  haste 
from  the  sniTonnding  oonntry.  Oonfident  that  these  mock 
soldiers  wonld  nm  like  shetep  before  real  spldiiers,  he  or- 
dered his  men  to  pall  for  the  beach.  He  was  soon  nnde- 
orived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed  down  his  troops  &stertiian 
they  conld  get  on  shore.  He  had  himself  scarcely  sprang ' 
on  dry  gtoand  when  he  received  a  woond  in  tiie  .thigh 
from  a  cannon-ball,  and  was  carried  back  to'  his  skiS  Hub 
men  re-embarked  in  conftision.  Ships  and  boats  made 
haste  to  get  oat  of  the  bay,  bat  did  not  sacceed  till  foojr 
hondred  seamen  and  seven  knndred  soldiers  had  fidleku 
Doling  many  days  the  waves  continaed  to  throw  np 
pieroed  and  shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Britanny. 
The  battery  from  which  Talmash  received  his  woond  is 
called,  to  this  day,'  the  Englishman's  Death; 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  conch;  and  a 
conncil  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going 
straight  into  the  harbor  of  Brest  and  bombarding  the  town. 
Bat  this  suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too  clearly  that 
his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the  irritation  of  a 
wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind,  was  wisely  rejected 
by  the  naval  officers.  The  armament  returned  to  Ports- 
mouth. There  Talmash  died,  exclaiming  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  had  been  lured  into  a  snare  by  treachery. 
The  public  grief  and  indignation  were  loudly  expressed. 
The  nation  remembered  the  services  of  the  \mfortunate 
general,  forgave  his  rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and  ex- 
ecrated the  imknown  traitors  whose  machinations  had  been 
&tal  to  him.  There  were  many  conjectures  and  many  ru- 
mors. Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by  national  prej- 
udice, swore  that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be  kept  a 
secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees  were  in  high 
military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs,  misled  by  party 
spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  c^  Saint  Germains  would 
never  want  good  intelligence  while  a  single  Tory  remained 
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in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The  real  criminal  was  not  named ; 
nor,  till  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored, 
was  it  known  to  the  world  that  Talmash  had  perished  by 
the  basest  of  all  the  hundred  villainies  of  Marlborough.* 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite  then  at 
the  moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked  and  shameful 
service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be  confidently  af- 
firmed that  to^serve  the  banished  family  was  not  his  object, 
and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  banished  femily  was 
only  his  secondary  object.  His  primary  object  was  to 
force  himself  into  the  service  of  the  existing  government, 
and  to  regain  possession  of  those  important  and  lucrative 
places  fix>m  which  he  had  been  dismissed  more  than  two 
yeara  before.  He  knew  that  the  country  and  the  Parlia- 
ment would  not  patiently  bear  to  see  the  English  army 
commanded  by  foreign  generals.  Two  Englishmen  only 
had  shown  themselves  fit  for  high  military  posts,  himself 
and  Talmash.  If  Talmash  were  defeated  and  disgraced, 
William  would  scarcely  have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  the  expedition  had  firiled,  and  that 
Talmash  was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that  the  king 
ought  to  receive  into  hia  fiavor  the  accomplished  captain 
who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Walcoint,  at  Cork,  and 
at  KinsaJe.  Nor  can  we  blame  the  multitude  for  raising 
this  cry.  For  every  body  knew  that  Marlborough  was  an 
eminently  brave,  skillful,  and  successful  officer :  but  very 
few  persons  knew  that  he  had,  while  commanding  Will- 
iam's troops,  while  sitting  in  William's  council,  while  wait- 
ing in  William's  bed-chamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and 
dangerous  plot  for  the  subversion  of  William's  throne;  and 
still  fewer  suspected  the  real  author  of  the  recent  calamity, 
of  the  slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret,  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Talmash.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  foulest  of 
all  treasons,  was  to  raise  the  traitor  in  public  estimation. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  conjimcture.  While 
the  Eoyal  Exchange  was  in  consternation  at  this  disaster 
of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many  families  were  doth- 

•  London  Gazette,  June  14.  18,  1694;  Paris  Gazette,  "j^;  Borchett; 
Journal  of  Lord  Caermarthen;  Baden,  June  ^j.  L'Hennitage;  June  )fi  ^. 
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ing  themselves  iu  mourning  for  the  brave  mea  of  whom  he 
was  the  murderer,  he  repaired  to  Whitehall ;  and  ijiape^ 
doubtleflB  with  all  that  grace^  that  nobleness,  that  suavify, 
Tinder  which  lay  hidden  from  all  common  observersj  a  seared 
conscience,  and  a  remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself 
the  most  devoted,  the  moat  loyal,  of  all  the  eubjccta  of 
William  and  Mary^  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  mighty  in 
this  emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his  aword  to  their 
majesties.  Shrewsbury  waa  very  desirous  that  the  offer 
should  be  accepted :  but  a  short  and  dry  answer  &om  Will- 
iam^ who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put  an  end  for  the 
present  to  all  negotiation.  About  Talmash .  the  king  ex- 
pressed himself  with  generous  tenderness.  ''  The  poor 
fellow's  fete/  he  wrote,  *'  has  affected  me  much.  I  do  not 
indeed  think  that  he  managed  well :  but  it  was  his  ardent 
desire  to  distinguish  himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt 
impossibilities.'^*  ,       , 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth  soon 
sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  France,  but  achieved,  only  ex- 
ploits woise  than  inglorious.  An  attempt  was  maj3e  to 
blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk,  Some  towns  inhabited  by 
quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bombarded*  In  Dieppe 
scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing :  a  third  part  of  Havre 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  shells  were  thrown  into  CaUua  which 
destroyed  thirty  private  dwellings.  The  French  and  the 
Jacobites  loudly  exckimed  against  the  cowardice  and  barr 
barity  of  making  war  on  an  unwarlike  population.  The 
English  government  vindicated  itself  by  xemioding  the 
world  of  the  sufferings  of  the  thrice-wasted  Palatinate; 
and,  as  against  Lewis,  and  the  flatterers  of  Lewis,  the  vin- 
dication was  complete.  But  whether  it  were  consistent 
with  humanity  and  with  sound  pohcy  to  visit  the  crimes 
which  an  absolute  prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had  com- 
mitted in  the  Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and  laborera,  on 
women  and  childreUj  who  did  not  know  that  the  Palatmate 
existed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted- 

Meanwhile  BusseU's  fleet  was  rendering  good  service  to 

*  Shrowsbvirr  to  William,  June  J|,  1G&4    WiUiam  lo  Shre^buij,  July 

If  fihrewflbuiy  to  WiUiam,  J^,  / 
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the  common  caiise.  Adverse,  winds  had  impeded  his  pio- 
gress  through  the  Straits  so  long  that  he  did  not  leldi 
Carthagena  till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the  pio^ 
gress  of  the  French  arms  had  spread  terror  even  to  the  Eeh 
curial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  tooted  an 
army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy  of  Catalonia;  and  <ia  ilie 
day  on  which  this  victory  was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  hiEul 
joined  the  Toulon  squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Bosas.  Pala- 
mos,  attacked  at  once  by  land  and  sea,  was  taken  by  storm. 
Gerona  capitulated  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostal- 
ric  surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would  in 
all  probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French  Admirals 
learned  that  the  conqueror  of  La  Hogue  was  approaching; 
They  instantly  quitted  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  and  never 
thought  themselves  safe  tiU  they  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  batteries  of  Toulon, 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude  for 
this  seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the  English 
Admiral  a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to  be  worth  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  was  no  dijfficidty 
in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the  hoards  of  gorgeous 
trinkets  which  had  been  left  by  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Philip  the  Second  to  a  degenerate  race.  But,  in  all  that 
constitutes  the  true  wealth  of  states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed. 
Her  treasury  was  empty :  her  arsenals  were  tmfiimished : 
her  ships  were  so  rotten  that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly 
asunder  at  the  discharge  of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged 
and  starving  soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  beg* 
gars  at  the  doors  of  convents,  and  battled  there  for  a  mess 
of  pottage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Bussell  underwent  those 
trials  which  no  English  commander,  whose  hard  fate  it  has 
been  to  co-operate  with  Spaniards,  has  escaped.  The  Vice- 
roy of  Catalonia  promised  much,  did  nothing,  and  ex- 
pected every  thing.  He  declared  that  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be  served  out 'to  the 
fleet  at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out  that  were  not  in  all  the 
stores  of  that  port  provisions  sufiGlcient  to  victual  a  sinj^ 
frigate  for  a  single  week.  Yet  his  excellency  thought 
himself  entitled  to  complain  because  England  had  not  sent 
IV.  G  o 
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.u anny  M  well  aiik fleets  and  baoanse  the  heietio  adnd- 
nddidiiotohjoaaetQezpoBa  die  fleet  to  nfete  deetnielioii 
byr  attMdmig  the  Fzenoh  imder  i^  Boa- 

ail  implored  :dia  Spaniah  anOoritieB  to  look  well  to  their 
dedk-yaida,  andtotiytoliaye^byihoiiextqnuic^aaiiiaU 
a^nadroa  wbioh  might  at  leaal;  be  aUe  to  float;  but  he 
ooold  not  prerail  on  theoEi  tQ  careen  a  aiai^  ahip,  .He 
oooU  irith  diflBbqlfy  bbtaini  on  hard  condItionl^  permiKRm 
to  aend  a  fisw  of  hia  81^  men  to  marine  hoqntala  on  shoni 
Te%  in  spite  of  all  the  tioable  given  him  bjr  the  imbecdilj 
and  ingzatitode  of  a  gorenrnMot  whic^  htf 
maie  annoyance  to  its  alliea  than  to  its  enenuee,  he  acquit- 
tedhimadfweU.  .Itia.birtjuattohimtoBaytha^firomihe 
time  at  whidbi  he  became  FiiBt  I^rd  of  die  Admiraliji  there 
mm  a  decided  improvement^  the  naval  adminiatiistion. 
Thongb  he  lay  widi  his  fleet  many  monflis  near  an  inhoa- 
pitable  ahoze,  and  at  a  great  diatance  fiom  Bn^^and,  there 
veto  no  eonqfdaints  about  the  gnalify  or  l3w  qnantity  of 
pnyvioonc  The  erewa  had  better  ibod  and  drink  than  th^ 
had'ever  had  before:  comforts  which  Spain  did  not  idEbrd 
were  supplied  from  home;  and  yet  the  charge  was  not 
greater  than  when,  in  Torrington's  time,  the  sailor  was 
poisoned  with  moldy  biscnit  and  naxiaeoxis  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  was  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an  at- 
tempt wonld  be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following  year, 
Bnssell  received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In  October 
he  sailed  to  that  port,  and  there  he  employed  himself  in 
refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity  nnintdligible  to  the 
Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly  suffered  the  miserable 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
wwld,  to  rot  under  their  eyes.* 

Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France,  the  war  during 
this  year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and  on  the 
Bhine'the  most  important  events  of  the  campaign  were 
petty  skirmishes  and  predatory  incursions.  Lewis  re- 
mained at  Versailles,  and  sent  his  son,  the  dauphin,  to 

*  This  account  of  Russell's  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean  I  hare 
iaken  chiefly  from  Burchett 
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represent  him  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  dauphin  was 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a 
most  submissive  pupU.  Dmang  several  months^  tibie  hos- 
tile armies  observed  each  other.  The  allies  made  one  bold 
push  with  the  intention  of  oarrying  the  war  into  the 
French  territory;  but  liuxemburg,  by  a  forced  march, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the 
military  art,  frustrated  12^  design^  William,  on  the  other 
hand,  succeeded  in  taking  Huy,  then  a  fortress  of  the 
third  rank.  No  battle  was  fought :  no  important  town 
was  besieged;  but  the  confederates  w^re  satisfied  with 
their  campaign.  Of  the  fi>nr  previous  years,  every  one 
had  been  marked  by  some  great  disaster.  In  1690,  Wal- 
deck  had  been  defeated  at  Meurus.  In  1691  Mons  had 
fallen.  In  1692,  Namur  had  been  t&ken  in  sight  of  the 
allied  army ;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  followed 
by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1698,  the  battle  of  Landen 
hadvbeen  lost ;  and  Charleroy  had  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror. At  l^gtb^  in  1694,  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn. 
The  French  arms  had  made  no  progress.  What  had  been 
gained  by  the  allies  was  indeed  not  much :  but  the  small- 
est gain  was  welcome  to  those  whom  a  long  run  of  evil 
fortune  had  discouifaged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwithstand- 
iug  the  disaster  in  Camaret  Bay,  the  war  was,  on  the  whole, . 
proceeding  satis&ctorily,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But 
some  parts  of  the  internal  administration  excited,  during 
this  autumn,  much  discontent 

.  Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  situation  much  more 
unpleasant  than  before.  Sidney  had  been  too  indulgent 
and  too  fond  of  pleasure  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Not- 
tingham was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister;  but  he  was 
as  high  a  Tory  as  a  fisdthful  subject  of  William  and 
Mary  could  be.  He  loved  and  esteemed  many  of  the  non- 
jorors ;  and,  though  he  might  force  himself  to  be  severe 
when  nothing  but  severity  could  save  the  State,  he  waB 
not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions  of  his  old  friends ; 
nor  did  he  encourage  tale-bearers  to  come  to  Whitehall 
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iri&L  leports  of  eoaupiittdes.  Biit  Trenohaid  waa  boih  an 
maHxn  pablic  sonraat  and  an  earnest  Whig.  Bren  if  he 
had  himaelf  l)een  inoHned  to  lenity^  he  would  hare  been 
ugedtoaeverilybyihoBe  whbatmroo^^  He  had 

coinatantly  at  his  side  Hugh  Speke  and  Aaron  SuKb,  men 
to  whdm  a  hunt  after  a  JaooUte  waa  the  most  exciting  of 
aH  sports.  The  ciy  of  the  malodntents  was  that  Notting- 
bain  hind  kept  his  bloodhounds  in  the  leaah|  but  ih«t 
Tifenchaid  had  let  them  dip.  Every  honest  gentleman 
irhp  loved  ib6  Church  and  hated  the  Dutch  went  in  danger 
of  his  life.  There  was  a  constant  bustle  at  the  Seowitaiy^s 
Qflke,  a  constent  stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and  of 
messengers  ¥rith  warrants  going  out  It  was  said,  too^ 
that  the  warrants  wer^  often  irr^ularly  drawn,  that  ikej 
did  not  specify  the  j^yenKm,  that  thej  did  not  specify  the 
erime^  and  yet,  that  under  the  authbrity-of  su6h  instru- 
ttents  as  these^  houses  were  entered^  desks  and  cabinets 
searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away,  and  men  of 
good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  jail,  among  felons.* 
The  minister  and  his  agents  answered  that  Westminster 
Hall  was  open ;  that  if  any  man  had  been  illegally  im- 
prisoned, he  had  only  to  bring  his  action ;  that  juries  were 
quite  sufficiently  disposed  to  listen  to  any  person  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  oppressed  by  cruel  and  griping  men 
•  in  power,  and  that,  as  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs 
were  so  pathetically  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to 
Ihis  obvious  and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might 
feirly  be  inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  which  could 
not  be  justified.  The  clamoir  of  the  malcontents,  however, 
made  a  considerable  impresildon  on  the  public  mind ;  and 
at  length,  a  transaction  in  which  Trenchard  was  more  un- 
lucky thsm  culpable,  brought  on  him  and  on  the  govern- 
ment with'which  he  was  connected,  much  temporary  ob- 
loquy. 

Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office,  was  an 

Irish  vagabond  who  had  borne  more  than  one  name,  and 

had  professed  more  than  one  religion.    He  now  called 

himself  TaafTe.    He  had  been  a  priest  of  the  Boman  Cath- 

*  Letter  to  Trenchard,  1694. 
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olio  Ohurch,  and  seoretiMy .  to  Adda,  the  Papal  Kuncio,  but 
had,  since  the  Bevolution,  tamed  Protestant,  had  taken  a 
wife,  and  had  distinguished  himself  bj  his  activity  in  dis- 
coyering  the  concealed  property  of  those  Jesuits  and  Ben- 
edictines who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been  quartered 
in  LondoQl.  The  ministers  despised  him,  but  they  trusted 
him.  They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his  apostasy,  and  by 
the  part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  spoliation  of  the  re- 
ligious orders,  cut  himself  off  firom  all  retreat,  and  that, 
haying  nothing  but  a  halter  to  expect  from  King  James, 
he  must  be  true  to  King  William.* 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt^ 
who  had,  since  the  Beyolution,  been  repeatedly  employed 
among  the  discontented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
shire,  and  who  had  been  priyy  to  those  plans  of  insurrec- 
tion which  had  been  disconcerted  by  ^he  battle  of  the 
Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692. 
Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  treason,  but 
had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal  proof  of  his  guilt 
He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was,  without  much  difficulty, 
induced  by  Taaffe  to  turn  approver.  Th^  pair  went  to 
Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his  stoiy,  mentioned  the  names  of 
some  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  squires  to  whom  he  had,  as 
he  affirmed,  carried  commissions  from  Saint  Gcrmains,  and 
of  others^  who  had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  His  simple  oath  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  high  treason : 
b\it  he  produced  another  witness  whose  evidence  seemed 
to  make  the  case  complete.  The  narrative  was  plausible 
and  coherent;  and  indeed,  though  it  may  have  been  em- 
bellished by  fictions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
in  substance  true.f  Messengers  and  search-warrants  were 
sent  down  to  Lancashire.  Aaron  Smith  himself  went 
thither ;  and  Taaffe  went  with  him.  The  alarm  had  been 
given  by  some  of  the  numerous  traitors  who  ate  the  bread 
of  William.    Some  of  the  accused  persons  had  fled ;  and 

♦  Bumet,  ii  141,  142;  and  Onriow's  note;  Kingston's  Tme  Htetoiy, 
169t.  ' 

f  See  the  Life  of  Jamea,  iL  524. 
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oIlierB  liadbaiied  tibeir  nben  and  mndDBtn^  a&d  burned 
thdr  papera.  NererdidMi^  diioo^neories  were  madeirlueh 
tonfiziued  LtrnVii  depotftk»iA  Behind  ibe  wainsoot  of 
IbB  old  manrion  of  one  BomaA  Catbolio  &aSij  wai  die* 
.  doveied  a  oominiflskm  signed  lyjamea.  Ano&»  hooae^ 
of  wbich  the  Blaster  had  abfloqpded,  was  stnctly  seaxehed, 
ih'spite  of  llie  sotornn  aawviatatidns  of  his  w^  and  his 
servants  HM  no  aims  wexe  oonoealed  there.,  While  Ae 
lady,  with  her  hand  on  her  hearty  was  piotestmg  on  her 
hon^r  that  her  bnshand  was  iUsdj  acoosed,  the  messen- 
gera  observed  that  the  bade  of  the  chimney  did  not  seem 
to  be  firmly  fixed  It  was  remored^  and  a  heap  of.  blades 
sooh  as  were  need  by  horse  scddieis  tombled  oat  In  one 
of  the  ganets  were  fonnd,  oaxeftJly  brieked  up,  thiity 
saddles  fyr  troopers,  as  many  breast-plates;  and  8i:£ty  car- 
airy  swords,  ll^ohaid  and  Aaron  Smith  thon^^t  the 
oiM  complete;  and  it  was  determined  that  thdee  culprits 
lAo  had  been  i^qpirehended  should  be  tried  by  a  special 
commission.* 

-  Taa£fe  now  coiifidently  expected  to  be  recompensed  for 
his  services ;  but  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the  Treas- 
ury. He  had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly  in  order 
that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  a  search-warrant, 
pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  fix)m  secret  drawers.  His 
sleight  of  hand,  however,  had  not  altogether  escaped  the 
observation  of  his  companions.  They  discovered  that  he 
had  made  free  with  the  communion-plate  of  the  Popish 
fimdlies,  whose  private  hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransack- 
ing. When,  therefore,  he  applied  for  reward,  he  was  dis- 
missed, not  merely  with  a  refhsal,  but  with  a  stem  repri- 
mand. He  went .  away  mad  with  greediness  and  spite. 
There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  obtain  both 
money  and  revenge ;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made 
overtures  to  the  fiiends  of  the  prisoners.  He  and  he  alone 
could  undo  what  he  had  done,  could  save  the  accused  from 
the  gallows,  could  cover  the  accusers  with  in&my,  could 
drive  fix)m  office  the  secretary  and  the  solicitor  who  were 
the  dread  of  all  the  fiiends  of  King  James.    Loathsome 

«  Xingston;  Burnet,  il  142. 
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as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobite?,  his  offer  was  not  to  be 
slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand:  he  was  asstued 
that  a  comfortable  annnitj  for  life  should  be  settled  on 
him  when  the  business  was  done;  and  he  was  sent  down 
into  the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  seclusion  against  the 
day  of  trial* 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lanca- 
shire plot  was  classed  with  Oates's  plot^  with  Dangerfield's 
plot,  with  Fuller's  plot,  with  Young's  plot,  with  Whitney's 
plpt,  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  especially 
in  tiie  county  which  was  to  ftimish  the  jury.  Of  these 
pamphlets,  the  longest,  the  ablest,  and  the  bitterest,  entitled 
a  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  was  coimnonly  ascribed 
to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ferguson  may 
have  furnished  some  of  the  materials,  and  may  have  con- 
veyed the  manuscript  to  the  press.  But  many  passages 
^:e  written  with  an  art  and  a  vigor  which  assuredly  did 
not  belong  to  him.  Those  who  judge  by  internal  evidence 
may  perhaps  think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remarkable 
tract  they  can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the  malignant 
genius  of  Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance 
of  the  Letter  he  aank,  unhonored  and  unlamented,  into  the 
grave.t 

There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the 
London  Gazette*  But  since  the  Revolution  the  news- 
letter had  become  a  more  important  political  engine  than 
it  had  previously  been.  The  newsletters  of  one  writer 
named  Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manuscript  He 
affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High  Churchman,  and  was 
consequently  regarded  by  the  fox-hunting  lords  of  manors, 
all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an  oracle.  He  had  already  been 
twice  in  prison :  but  his  gains  had  more  than  compensated 
for  his  sufferings,  and  he  still  persisted  in  seasoning  his  inr 
telligence  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  coimtry  gentlemen.  He 
now  turned  the  Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that 
the  guns  which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling-pieoe% 

*  Kingston.    For  the  &ct  that  a  bribe  was  given  td  laall^  Kingston 
cites  the  evidenoe  taken  on  oath  by  the  Lords, 
t  Narcissus  LottreU'  Diaiy,  Oct  6,  1694 
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timt  the  saddlcB  "were  meant  onlyfiir  huntme^  and  that  the 
awords  were  nurty  lelioa  of.  Edge  Hill  aad  Hanton 
Moor.*  The  eflfeot  prodnbed  Vj  all  this  mfecstiye  and  briw 
aaamontliepQUib;xQiiidfleem8tolia;vebee^  Eroa 

at  the  Datdh  euibtmy^  where  aasaxedlj  Ibere  vm  bo  loan- 
ing  toward  JaootntiBmy  there  wasa  Btcong  impieanoa  that 
it  uroold  be  unwiae  to  bring,  the  pnadnen  to  trial  la 
Banoaahixe  and  Cheahne  the  previiling  aentimenta  were 
pi||f  fer  the  ao(nu»d  and  hatred  of  the  prooeddtom  The 
gdvemment,  howeTer,  penerered.  In  Oetober  Ibnr  jndlgea 
went  down  to  Manchester.  At  present  the  popoktion  of 
that  town  is  made  up  of  peisona  bom  in  everf  part  ci  the 
Britidi  Ldes,  and  oonseqnentlj  has  no  eapeoial  aympadij 
with  the  land-ownersi  Ibe  ftrmers,  and  ihe .  agrioidltQzal 
laborers  of  the  nei§^boring  districts.  Bat  in  die  aeven* 
tenth  century  the  Manchester  manwas  aLaaoashire  man* 
WM  politica  were.thoseof  his  conntiy.  For  ike  old 
Oayafier  fiunilies  of  his  county  he  filt  a  great. Mapeet; 
and  he  waa  fhrious  when  he  thought  that  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by  a  knot  of 
Boundhead  pettifoggers  from  London.  Multitudes  of 
people  from  the  neighboring  villages  filled  the  streets  of 
the  town,  and  saw  with  grief  and  indignation  the  array  of 
drawn  swords  and  loaded  carbines  which  surrounded  the 
culprits.  Aaron  Smith's  arrangements  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  skillful.  The  chief  counsel  for  the  Grown  was 
Sir  William  Williams,  who,  though  now  well  stricken  in 
years  and  possessed  of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to 
practice.  One  &ult  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the 
latter  part  of  his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on 
which  he  had  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  amid  laugh- 
ter and  hooting,  to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and 
to  attack  the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Eevo- 
lution,  kept  him  back  fix)m  honor.  He  was  an  angry  and 
disappointed  man,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  incur 
unpopularity  in  the  cause  of  a  government  to  which  he 
owed  nothing,  and  firom  which  he  hoped  nothing. 

*  As  to  Dyer's  newsletter,  see  Narcissus  Luttroll's  Diary  fbr  June  and 
Angost,  1693,  and  September,  169^ 
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Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  us; 
but  ire  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite  narra- 
tive.* It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first  arraigned 
did  not  sever  in  their  challen^s,  and  were  consequently 
tried  together.  Williams  examined,  or  rather  cross-ex- 
amined, his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity  which  confused 
them.  The  crowd  which  filled  the  court  laughed  and 
clamored.  Lunt,  in  particular,  became  completely  be- 
wildered, mistook  one  person  for  another,  and  did  not 
recover  himself  till  the  judges  took  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown.  For  some  pf  the  prisoners 
an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evidence  was  also  produced  to  show, 
what  was  imdoubtedly  quite  true,  that  Lunt  was  a  man  of 
abandoned  character.  The  result^  however,  seemed  doubt- 
fill  till,  to  the  dismay  of  the  prosecutors,  Taaffe  entered 
the  box.  He  swore,  with  unblushing  forehead,  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by 
himself  and  Lunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief;  and, 
in  truth,  a  more  honest  advocate  might  well  have  done  the 
same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were  instantly 
acquitted :  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried  were  set  at 
liberty :  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  pelted  out 
of  Manchester :  the  clerk  of  lie  Crown  narrowly  escaped 
with  life ;  and  the  judges  took  their  departure  amid  hisses 
and  execrations. 

'  A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester 
William  returned  to  England.  On  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber, only  forty-eight  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Kensington, 
the  Houses  met.  He  congratulated  them  on  the  improved 
aq)ect  of  afikirs.  Both  by  Itod  and  by  sea  the  events  of 
the  year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  allies ;  the  French  armies  had  made  no 
progress:  the  French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to  show 
themselves:  nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honorable  peace 
could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 

^  The  Whig  narrative  ia  Kiogston's ;  the  Jacobite  narratiYe,  bj  an  an- 
onymous author,  has  lately  been  printed  by  the  Chatham  Society.  See 
also  a  Letter  out  of  Lancashire,  to  a  Friend  in  London,  givinjg^  some  Aoooont 
of  the  late  Triala,  1604. 
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.  f ;  and  the  war  ooqU  not  be  Tigorondy  pvoaecated 
wtthont  laige  fopplies.  William  iW  lendnjed  die  CSom- 
moDB  that  tito  act  by  wbioh  ibej  bad  aelded  the  tonnage 
and  poundage  on  tiieCrownfinr  fimr  yeaiBiraB  about  to 
expuej  4md  efJ^neand  bia  bope  that  it  woold  be  lenewed. 

After  ibe  king  bad  apolkfin,  ibeOonunona^  fer  aome  xeap 
aon  wbicb  no  vziter  baa  explained,  adjpnined  fixr  a  week. 
.Beftne  Hbej  met  again  an  erent  took  plaoe  wbidb  oaoaed 
gfeat  aonqw  at  the  palace,  and  ihiongb  dl  the  xanka  of 
ibe  Low  Ohuicb  party.  l^otKm  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
wbQe  attending  pabbo  wonihip in  the  ohapelaf  Whitehall. 
Prompt  lemediea  migbt  perbapa  have  aaved  bim :  but  be 
would  not  inteimpt  the  prayers ;  and,  befbre  fbe  eervioe 
wtt  over,  bis  malady  was  beyond  the  teacb  of  medicine. 
He  was  alxnost  speedbleas :  bat  bia  friends  long  remember* 
ed  witb  pleasure  a  &w  broken  qacnlations  wbieb  showed 
that  be  ez^oyed  peace  of  nund  to  the  hak  He  was 
boned  in  the  church  of  Saint  Lawrence  Jewry,  near 
6hiildha]l.  It  was  there  that  be  bad  won  bja  immense 
oratorical  reputation.  He  bad  preached  there  during  the 
ihirfy  years  which  preceded  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of 
Oanterbuiy.  His  doquence  had  attracted  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  crowds  of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  from  the  lordly  manaionB  of  Saint  James's 
and  Soho.  A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation  had 
generally  consisted  of  young  dergymen,  who  came  to 
learn  the  art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  uni- 
veraally  considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.  To  this 
church  his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a  mourning 
population.  The  hearse  was  folloyred  by  an  endless  train 
of  splendid  equipages  from  Lambeth  through  Southwark 
and  over  London  Bridge.  Bamet  preach^  the  funeral 
sermon.  His  kind  and  honest  heart  was  overcome  by  so 
many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the  midst  pf  his  dis^ 
cburse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tears,  while  a  loud  moan 
of  sorrow  burst  from  the  whole  auditory.  The  queen 
could  not  speak  of  her  favorite  instructor  without  weep- 
ing. Even  William  was  visibly  moved.  "I  have  lost," 
he  said,  "  the  best  friend  that  I  ever  had,  and  the  best 
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man  tliat  I  ever  knew.''  The  only  Englishman  who  is 
mentioned  with  tenderness  in  any  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  letters  which  the  king  wrote  to  Heinsius  is  Tillotson. 
The  archbishop  had  left  a  widow.  To  her  William  grants 
ed  a  pension  of  four  hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterward 
increased  to  six  hundred.  His  anxiety  that  she  should 
receive  her  income  regularly  and  without  stoppages  was 
honorable  to  him.  Every  quarter-day  he  ordered  the 
money,  without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself, 
and  immediately  sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed 
to  her  no  property,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript 
sermons.  Such  was  his  £une  among  his  cotemporaries 
that  those  sermons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for 
the  almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched  state  in  which  the 
silver  coin  then  was,  to  at  least  three  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  Such  a  price  had  never  before  been  given  in 
England  for  any  copyright.  About  the  same  time  Dryden,. 
whose  reputation  was  then  in  the  zenith,  received  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  for  his  translation  of  all  the  works  of 
Viiigfl,  and  was  thought  to  have  been  splendidly  remune- 
rated.* 

It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high  place  which 
Tillotson  had  left  vacant-  Mary  gave  her  voice  for  Stil- 
lingfleet,  and  pressed  his  claims  as  earnestly  as  she  ever 
ventured  to  press  any  thing.  In  abilities  and  attainments 
he  had  few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But,  though  he 
would  probably  have  been  considered  as  a  Low  Churchman 
by  Jane  and  South,  he  was  too  high  a  Churchman  for 
William :  and  Tenison  was  appointed.  The  new  primate 
was  not  eminently  distinguished  by  eloquence  or  learning ; 
but  he  was  honesty  prudent,  laborious,  and  benevolent ;  he 
had  been  a  good  rector  of  a  large  parish,  and  a  good  bishop 
of  a  large  diocese ;  detraction  had  not  yet  been  busy  with 
his  name ;  and  it  might  well  be  thought  that  a  man  of 
plain  sense,  moderation,  and  integrity,  was  .more  likely 
than  a  man  of  brilliant  genius  and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed 

*  Birch*8  Life  of  Tillotson ;  the  Foneral  Sennon  pretdied  1^  Bomet; 
WillUm  to  Heinaia^  ^^,  1694. 
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in  the  azduoiu  task  of  quieting  a  diaoontented  and  dis^ 
tnMited  Ohmoh. 

Meanwliile  the  OozomonB  had  entered  npob  bwdneBB. 
They  oheerfbllj  voted  about  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  armj,  and  as  much  for  the  navy. 
He  land  lax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed,  at  four  RhillTugfi 
in  the  pound ;  the  Tonnage  Act  was  renewed  for  a  term 
of  five  years ;  and  a  ftand  was  established  on  which  the 
government  was  authorised  to  borrow  two  millions  and  a 
hal£ 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Bipuses  in' discussing  the 
.  Manchester  trials.  If  the  malcontents  hadbem  wise,tiiey 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  advantage  which  they 
had  already  gained.  Their  fijends  bad  been  set  firee.  The 
prosecutors  had  with  difficulty  escaped  firom  the  hands  of 
an  enraged  multitude.  The  character  of  the  government 
had  been  serioucdy  damaged.  The  ministers  were  accused, 
in^irose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  in  earnest  and  sometimes 
in  jest,  of  having  hired  a  gang  of  ruffians  to  iBwear  away 
the  lives  of  honest  gentlemen.  Even  moderate  politicdans^ 
who  gave  no  credit  to  these  foul  imputations,  owned  that 
Trenchard  ought  to  have  remembered  the  villainies  of 
Fuller  and  Young,  and  to  have  been  on  his  guard  against 
such  wretches  as  Taaffe  and  Lunt  The  imfortunate  sec- 
retary's health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It  was  said  that 
he  was  dying ;  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  not  long 
continue  to  hold  the  seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a  great 
victory ;  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it,  they  turned 
it  into  a  defeat 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his  usual 
vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to  which  inno- 
cent and  honorable  men,  highly  descended  and  highly  es* 
teemed,  had  been  subjected  by  Aaron  Smith  and  the 
wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The  leadiqg  Whigs,  with 
great  judgment,  demanded  an  inquiry.  Then  the  Tories 
began  to  flinch.  They  well  knew  that  an  inquiry  could 
not  strengthen  their  case,  and  might  weaken  it.  The  is- 
sue, they  said,  had  been  tried;  a  jury  had  pronounced; 
the  verdict  was  definitive ;  and  it  woidd  be  monstrous  to 
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give  the  fidse  witnesses  who  had  been  stoned  out  of  Man- 
chester an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  lesson.  To  this 
argument  the  answer  was  obvious.  The  yerdict  was  defin- 
itive as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  respected  the 
prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now  in  their  turn  de* 
fendants,  and  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  defend- 
ants. It  did  not  follow,  because  the  Lancashire  gentlemen 
had  been  found,  and  very  properly  found,  not  guilty  of 
treason,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  pr  the  S>plicitor  of  the 
Treasury  had  been  guilty  of  imfaimessor  even  of  rashness. 
The  House,  by  one  hundred  an4  nineteen  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  two,  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sid^  should  be  ordered  to  attend.  Several 
days  were  passed  in  examinatioil  and  cross-examination ; 
and  sometimes  the  sittings  extended  &r  into  the  night.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been  lightly 
instituted,  and  that  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted had  been  concerned  in  treasonable  schemes.  The 
Tories  would  now  have  been  content  with  a  drawn  battle ; 
but  the  Whigs  were  not  disposed  to  forego  their  advantage. 
It  was  moved  that  there  had  been  a  sufficient  ground  for 
the  proceedings  before  the  Special  Commission ;  and  this 
motion  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  opposition 
proposed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  Crown  had  forsworn  themselves ;  but  these  words 
were  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  to  one 
hundred  and  nine ;  and  it  was  resolved  by  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  votes  to  ninety-seven  that  there  had  been 
a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  Lords  had  meanwhile  been 
deliberating  on  the  same  subject,  and  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  They  sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevari- 
cation ;  and  they  passed  resolutions  acquitting  both  the 
government  and  the  judges  of  all  blame.  The  public, 
however,  continued  to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  tried  at  Manchester  had  been  unjustifiably  persecuted, 
till  a  Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought  home  to 
the  plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a  violent  re- 
vulsion of  feeling.* 

•  See  the  Journals  of  the  two  Honsefl.    The  only  acconnt  that  we  have 
of  the  debates  is  in  the  letters  of  L'Hennitage. 
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ICeanwhile  ihiao  lnlli»  wbiah  had  bem  lopeitedly  dis- 
ooffwd  ia  pj^eoeding  yean^  and  two  of  whidi  had  been 
moM  in  vain  to  ihe  fsot  <tf  the  Thzone,  had  besa  agaiu 
hCDU^tiB;  ihe  Place  Bin,  the  BiU  fiir  the  Begdafem of 
Triate  in  oaaea  <rf  Treaaoo,  aiid  the  Triezmu^ 

The  Flaoe  Bill  did  not  zeaoh  the  L(»rd|a..  Itwas  thiioe 
nad  in  the  Lower  Hooaev  bat  was  not  paaaed.  At  the 
fMy  last  moment  it  was  rgeofced  byahnndied  andaerenty- 
five  votes  to  a  hnndred  fnd  finrty-twa  Howe  andpadqr 
were  ihe  teUera  for  the  minority^* 

The  BiU  for  the  B^olation  of  Tiiala  in  eases  of  l^reason 
went  up  again  fco  the  Peers.  Theit  lordships  again  added 
to  it  the  chrase  which  had  formerly  been  &lal  to  iL  The 
Oommona  again  xeftised  to  grant  any  new  prml^ges  to  the 
hereditaiy  arisfeocracy.  Gonforenoes  were agaih  held;  xea- 
.  adna  weie  again  etehanged;  .both  B[oiises  were  again  ob- 
flinato;  and  the  bffl  was  again  loskf 
..The  Triennial  BiU  was  more  fortunate.  It.irisbzoni^ 
itt  on  the  first  day  of  the  sesrioni  and  went  eanly  and 
rapidly  through  both  Houses.  The  only  question  about 
which  there  was  any  serious  contention  was,  how  long. the 
existing  Parliament  should  be  suffered  to  continue.  After 
several  sharp  debates  November  in  the  year  1696  was  fixed 
as  the  extreme  term.  The  Tonnage  Bill  and  the  Triennial 
BiU  proceeded  almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent  ^William 
came  in  state  on  that  day  to  Westminster.  The  attendance 
of  members  of  both  Houses  was  large.  When  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  read  the  words,  '^  A  Bill  for  the  firequent  CaU- 
ing  and  Metting  of  Parliaments,"  the  anxiety  was  great 
When  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  made  answer, ''  Le  roy 
ct  la  royne  le  veulent^"  a  loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and 
oxultation  rose  from  the  benches  and  the  bar4    William 

*  Ooromonfl*  Joamala^  F^b.  20,  169}.  As  this  bin  neiTer  readied  the 
Ii(Hd8»  it  ia  not  to  be  found  among  their  archiveB.  I  hvre,  therefore^  no 
meana  of  discoTering  whether  it  differed  in  an/  respect  from  the  bill  of  the 
preceding  year. 

t  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  read  m  the  Journals  of  the  Housa  The 
contest,  not  a  very  vehement  one.  Listed  till  the  20th  of  April 

t  ** The  Conmion^''  says  Narciasus  LuttreU,  ''gave  a  great  hum."    "Le 
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liad  resolved  many  monthB  before  not  to  lefbae  his  aaaent 
a  second  time  to  so  popular  a  law.*  Theje.were  some 
however  who  thought  ^at  he  would  not  have  made  so 
great  a  concession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite  him- 
self. It  was  plain  indeed  that  he  was  strangely  agitated 
and  unnerved.  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine 
in  public  at  WhitehaU.  But  he  disappointed  the  curiosity 
of  the  multitude  which  on  such  occasions  flocked  to  the 
court,  and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.! 

He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife  had, 
during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly ;  and  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  grave  symptoms  luul  appeared.  SirThoinas 
Millington,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  kin^ 
thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Badcliflfe,  who^ 
with  coarse  manners  and  little  book-learning,  had  raised 
himself  to  the  first  practice  in  London  chiefly  by  his  rare 
skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the  more  alarming  words,  small- 
pox. That  disease,  over  which  science  hai^  since  achieved 
a  succession  of  glorious  and  beneficent  victories,  was  then 
the  most  terrible  of  all  the  ministers  of  death.  The  havoc 
of  the  plague  had  been  far  more  rapid ;  but  the  plague  had 
visited  our  shores  only  once  or  twice  within  living  memory ; 
and  the  small-pox  was  always  present,  filling  the  church- 
yards with  corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all  whom 
it  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose  lives  it 
spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning  the  babe 
into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother  shuddered,  and 
making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed  maiden  ob- 
jects of  horror  to  the  lover.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  1694,  this  pestilence  was  more  than  usually  severe. 
At  length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace,  and  reached 
the  young  and  blooming  queen.  She  received  the  intima- 
tion of  her  danger  with  true  greatness  of  soul.  She  gave 
orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bedchamber,  every  maid  of 
honor,  nay,  every  menial  servant,  who  had  not  had  the 

raurmure  qui  est  la  marqoe  d^applaudissement  fut  si  grand  qu'oa  |>6ut  dire 
qu'il  estoit  univcrseL" — UHermitage,  j^^  ^. 

*  L'Hermitage  eays  this  in  his  dispatch  of  Nor.  f{. 

t  Burnet,  il  137 ;  Van  Cittors,  H^. 
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anttltpax,  ahould  instvifly  leave  Kpnmngfcm  Hocue.  She 
lodEfid  henelf  up  dtmng  a  abort  time  m  hier  daxtk,  bomed 
ioiiie  papen^  azianged  othen^  and  then  cahnly  awaited 
Iwr  &tei  ^ 

Dazing  two  or  ihxee  days  there  were  xnaziy:  alternations 
of  hope  and  fiar.  The  physksiana  contradicted  each  other 
aai.themaehrea  in  a  way  which  sdlioienily  indicates  the 
abtte  of  miedicaL  scienoe  in  that  ageu  The  disease  was 
mjeasles;  it  was  scidiet  fever ^  it  was  spotted  f63rar;  it  was 
^l^petla&  At  ane.moment  some  symptoms^  which  in 
«^Kth  showed  that  the  case  was  almost  ho{^eBB|  wei»  hailed 
aa  indications  of  letaming  health.  At  *length  all  doubt 
w  over.  Baddiflb's  opinion  i»x>yed  to  be  right  It  was 
plain  that  the  queen  was  ainUng  under  amall-poz  of  the 
siost  malignant  type. 

ta* AH  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near  her 
IMnde.    ISiefittle  couch  on  which  he  slept  when  he  was 
-X  ^JBjto^  in  the  ante<duunber;  but  he 

'^■'^(m^  The  sight  of  his  misery  the 

JMok  Envoy  wrotd^.was  te<Aigh  to  mdt  the  hardest  heart 
Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the  man  whose  serene  forti- 
tude had  been  the  wonder  of  old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous 
.  day  of  Landen,  and  of  old  sailors  on  that  fearful  night 
among  the  sheets  of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of 
Goree.  The  very  domestics  saw  the  tears  running  un- 
checked down  that  &ce,  of  which  the  stem  oomposure  had 
seldom  been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat 
Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance,  l^e  king 
drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief. 
"There  is  no  hope,"  he  cried.  "  I  was  the  happiest  man 
on  earth ;  and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She  had  no  fault ; 
none;  you  knew  her  well;  but  you  could  not  know,  no- 
body but  myself  could  know,  her  goodness."  Tenison 
undertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying.  He  was  afiraid 
that  such  a  communication,  abruptly  made,  might  agitate 
her  violently,  and  began  with  much  management  But 
she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and,  with  that  gentle  womanly 
courage  which  so  often  puts  our  bravery  to  shame,  submit- 
ted herself  to  the  will  of  God.    She  called  for  a  small 
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cabinet  in  which  her  most,  important  papemwere  locked 
up,  gave  orders  that,  as  soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should 
be  deliyered  to  the  king,  and  then  dismissed  worldly  cares 
fix)m  her  mind.  She  reoeiTed  the  ^ucharist,  and  repeated 
her  part  of  the  office  with  unimipaired  noiemory  and  intelli>> 
gence,  though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that  Teni* 
son  had  been  long  standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that 
sweet  courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  Altered  out  her 
commands  that  he  would  sit  down,  and  repeated  them  till 
he  obeyed.  After  she  had  received  the  sacrament  she  sank 
rapidly,  and  uttered  Only  a  few  broken  words.  Twice  she 
tried  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so 
truly  and  entirely ;  but  she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had 
a  succession  of  fits  so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Gounselors, 
who  were  assembled  in  a  neighboring  room,  were  appre- 
hensive for  his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  at 
the  request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assume  the  friend- 
ly guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by  sbnow  stand 
in  need.  A  few  minutes  before  the  queen  tfpi^bd,  "Wilt 
iam  was  removed,  almost  insensible^  fiom  the  aick  room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Befivre  the  physicians 
had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who  was 
then  in  very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind  message ;  and 
Mary  had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The  Princess  had  then 
proposed  to  come  herself:  but  William  had,  in  very  grar 
cious  terms,  declined  the  offer.  The  excitement  of  an  in- 
terview, he  said,  would  be  too  much  for  both  sisters.'  If  a 
&vorable  turn  took  place,  her  royal  highness  should  be 
most  welcome  to  Kensington.  A  few  hours  later  all  was 
over.* 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For  Mary's 
blameless  life,  her  large  charities,  and  her  winning  man* 
ners  had  conquered  the  hearts  of  her  people.  When  the 
Commons  next  met  they  sat  for  a. time  in  profound  silence. 
At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved  that  an  Address  of 
Condolence  should  be  presented  to  the  king ;  and  then  the 

♦  Burnet,  iL  136,  136;  Nordanis  LuttreU's  Ditoy;  Van  Citten,  ^^j, 
169*;  L'Hermitage,  ^^»  ^-^,  Jan.   ,>, ;   Vernon  to  Lord  LfiiSiigta. 
Bee.  21,  25.  28,  Jan.  1 ;  Teniflon's  Funeral  Sennon. 
IV.  Hh 
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Hoa36  broke  up  without  proceeding  to  otber  bosiness 
Tbe  DutcK  envoy  intoTmed  the  Statea  General  that  many 
of  the  members  bad  bandkerchiefe  at  their  eyeaw  The 
number  of  ead  faces  in  the  street  struck  eveiy  observer. 
The  tDOuming  \f  oa  more  general  than  even  the  mourning 
for  Charlea  the  Second  had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which 
followed  the  queen's  death  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in 
almost  every  parish  church  of  the  capital,  and  in  almost 
every  great  meeting  of  non-conformists,*^ 

Tbe  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow  of 
William  and  the  memory  of  Mary,  But  to  the  fiercer 
zealots  of  the  party  neither  the  bouse  of  mourning  nor 
the  grave  was  sacred.  At  Bristol  the  adherents  of  Sir 
John  Knight  rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory .f  It  has 
often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all  improbablCf  that 
A  non-jaring  divine^  in  tbe  midst  of  the  general  lamenta* 
tion,  preached  on  the  tcxt^  "  Go :  see  now  this  cursed  wo- 
man and  bury  her:  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter."  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  the  ejected  priests  ptUBued  her  to  the 
grave  with  invectivea^  Her  death,  they  said,  was  evi- 
dently a  judgment  for  her  crime.  God  had,  from  the  top 
of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and  lightning,  promised  length  of 
days  to  children  who  should  honor  their  parents ;  and  in 
^  this  promise  was  plainly  implied  a  menace*  What  father 
had  ever  been  worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than  James 
by  Mary  and  Anne?  Mary  was  gone>  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  liifej  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity J  and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warn* 
ing.  Wagstaffe  went  further,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time,  James  bad  been  driven 
from  his  palace  and  country  in  Christmas-week,  Mary 
had  died  in  Chrifitmas-week.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that^  if  the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  va, 
we  should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daughter's  complaint 

♦  Kroljti*3  Dirtry;  Naretsaua  Luttn^ira  Diary;  Conamotis'  Jottmala,  Ihcx. 
SB,  1 6S4 ;  ShrowebuTj  to  Lexin^u,  of  tho  atiiaa  dote ;  Van.  Gltton  of  tbo 
Mme  date}  L'llennitagej  Jan.  ,*|^  I69fi.  Among  tho  sonnonB  on  Uarj'a 
detttb,  that  of  Sherlock,  preached  ia  tho  Templo  Church,  and  thoae  of  Howo 
wd  Bfttoa,  preached  to  groat  Prosjjytorian  oongrogation^  daBorvo  noth»» 

\  Haicmm  Luttrell'fl  Dtiiy, 
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in  December,  16M,  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the  timis  of 
tbe  Other's  foitane  in  December,  1688.  It  was  at  mid« 
night  that  the  &ther  ran  aWay  from  Bochester :  it  was  at 
midnight  that  the  daughter  expired.  Such  was  the  pro* 
fundily  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  whom  the  Ja* 
cobite  schismatics  justly  regajrded  as  one  of  their  ablest 
chiefe.* 

^  The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportonity  of  retaliating. 
They  triumphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the  borough 
a  stanch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while  exulting  in  the 
judgment  which  had  overtaken  the  queen,  had  .himself 
£gdlen  down  dead  in  a  fitf   • 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as.  the  saddest  and 
most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While  the 
queen's  remains  lay  in  state  at  Whitehall,  tbe  neighboring 
streets  were  filled  every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by 
crowds  which  made  all  traffic  impossible.  The  two  Houses 
with  their  maces  followed  the  hearse,  the  Lords  robed  in 
scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Commons  in  long  black  manfles* 
No  preceding  sovereign  had  ever  been  attended  to  the 
grave  by  a  Parliament :  for,  till  then,  the  Parliament  had 
always  expired  with  the  sovereign.  A  paper  had  indeed 
been  circxdated,  in  which  the  logic  of  a  small  sharp  petti- 
fogger was  employed  to  pirove  that  writs,  issued  in  the 
joint  names  of  William  and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  in  force  as 
soon  as  William  reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had 
completely  failed.  It  had  not*  even  becoi  mentioned  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper 
only  to  be  contemptuously  overruled.  The  whole  magis- 
tracy of  the  city  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners  of 
England  and  France,  Scotland  and  beland,  were  carried 
by  great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was  borne  by 
the  chie&  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard,  Seymour, 
Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin  of  purple  and 
gold  were  laid  the  crown  and  scepter  of  the  realm.  The 
day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  ceremony.    The  sky 


*  Bemarks  on  some  loto  SeTmoDS,  1895 ;  A  Deftnte  of  the  AiiAibiAop'n 
Sermon,  1695. 
f  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diarjr.  . 
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dark  and  troubled ;  and  a  few  gbastly  flakes  of  snow  fell 
on  the  black  plumes  of  tbe  funeral-car.  Witbin  the  Ab- 
bey, nave,  choir,  and  transept  were  in  a  blaae  with  inaa- 
merable  wax-lights.  The  body  was  depoaited  under  a 
maguiiicent  canopy  in  the  center  of  the  churcli  while  tbe 
Prknate  preached,  Tbe  earlier  part  of  bia  di^conrse  was 
deformed  by  pedantic  divisions  and  subdivisions :  but  to- 
ward the  close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard 
with  a  simplicity  and  earneatness  more  affecting  than  the 
most  skillful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony  tbe 
distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  erery  minute  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Tower,  The  gentle  queen  sleeps  among 
her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern  aisle  of  the  Chapel 
of  Henry  tbe  Seventh  * 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her 
memory  was  soon  attested  by  a  monument  tbe  most  superb 
that  was  ever  erected  to  any  Bovereign,  No  schemo  had 
been  so  much  her  own>  none  had  been  so  near  her  hearty 
afl  that  of  converting  tbe  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a  re- 
treat for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  wben  she  had 
fotmd  it  difficult  to  provide  good  shelter  and  good  attend- 
ance for  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  come  back 
to  England  wounded  after  tbe  battle  of  La  Hoguc.  While 
she  lii^d  scarcely  any  aftcp  was  taken  toward  the  accom- 
plishing of  her  favorite  design.  But  it  should  seem  that, 
as  soon  as  her  husband  bad  lost  her,  he  began  to  reproacli 
himself  for  having  neglected  ber  wishes.  No  time  was 
lost.  A  plan  was  furnished  by  Wren ;  and  soon  an  edifice^ 
surpassing  that  asyium  which  tbe  magnificent  Lewis  had 
provided  for  his  soldiers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames* 
Whoever  reads  the  inscription  wbich  nms  round  the  frieze 
of  the  hall  will  observe  that  William  claims  no  part  of 
the  merit  of  tbe  design,  and  that  tbe  praise  is  ascribed  to 
Mary  aloCie-  Had  tbe  king's  life  been  prolonged  till  the 
works  were  completed,  a  statue  of  her,  who  was  the  real 
foundress  of  the  institution^  would  have  had  a  conspicuous 
place  in  that  courts  which  presents  two  lofty  domes  and 

♦  L'Hormitago,  March  y^,  /,,  1695;  lioodon  Gfteettc^  Mwxjli  T;   X«ai- 
«on'B  Funeral  Sermon;  Kvelja^B  Diary.  $ 
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two  graoeftal  colonnades  to  the  muliitades  who  are  per- 
petually passing  up  and  down  the  imperial  river.  But 
tHat  part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect;  and 
few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European 
hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  amemorial  of  the  virtues  of 
the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and  sorrow  of  William, 
and  of  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogue. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


On  the  Continent  the  news  of  Mary's  dealih  excited 
various  emotions.  The  Huguenots,  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope to  which  they  had  wandered,  bewailed  the  Elect 
Lady,  who  had  retrenched  from  her  own  royal  state  in 
order  to  furnish  bread  and  shelter  to  the  persecuted  people 
of  God.*  La  the  United  Provinces,  where  she  was  well 
known,  and  had  always  been  popular,  she  was  tenderly 
lamented.  Matthew  Prior,  whoso  parts  and  accomplish- 
ments had  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  the  magnifi« 
cent  Dorset,  and  who  was  now  attached  to  the  embassy  at 
the  Hague,  wrote  that  the  coldest  and  most  passionless  of 
nations  was  touched*  The  very  marble,  ho  said,  weptf 
The  lamentations  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  echoed 
by  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  The  States  General  put  on 
mourning.  The  bells  of  all  the  steeples  of  Holland  tolled 
dolefully  day  after  day4  Jamea,  meanwhile,  strictly  pro- 
hibited all  mourning  at  Saint  GcrmainSj  and  prevailed  on 
Lewis  to  issue  a  similar  prohibition  at  Versailles.    Some 

*  See  CIaude*8  Sermon  oa  MarfB  death. 

f  Prior  to  Lord  and  Ladj  Lexigton,  Jfln.  J{,  1696.  The  letter  is  among 
the  Xexingtod  Fapors,  a  folaabb  colIectioD,  and  well  edited. 

X  Monthly  Morcury  for  Jaituaiy,  1695.  An  orator  who  pronounced  an 
oulogium  on  the  queen  at  Utrecht,  was  io  absurd  as  to  say  that  «h&  epont 
her  hutt  brooth  in  praters  fortho  pttjupority  of  the  United  Prorincca:  "  ViUe- 
ant  ot  Batavi ;'' these  are  her  loet  worda,  *'8int  idcolumcs  eint  florcntos- 
Bint  br^nt  J  aiu*i  in  ictenium,  stet  immota  prachiriesimft  illorum  ciTitaa,  ho*- 
pitium  aliquando  mihi  ^atiasimum,  optime  de  me  merittmi."  See  also  the 
orations  of  Peter  Frandus  of  Amsterdam,  and  of  John  Ortwinios  of  Delft 
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of  the  most  illostriou^  nobles  of  France,  and  among  theni 
the  DuJces  of  Bouillon  and  of  Duras,  vere  related  to  the 
House  of  Nassau,  and  had  always^  when  death  visited  that 
House,  punctiliouslj  observed  the  decent  ceremonial  of 
sorrow.  They  were  now  forbidden  to  wear  black ;  and  they 
anbmitted ;  but  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  tha  great  king 
to  prevent  his  high-bred  and  sharp-witted  courtiers  from 
whi^ering  to  each  other  that  there  was  Eomething  piti^l 
in  this  revenge  taken  by  the  living  on  the  dead,  by  a  par^ 
ent  on  a  child.* 

The  hopes  of  James  and  of  his  companions  in  exile  were 
now  higher  than  they  had  been  since  the  day  of  La  Hogue. 
Indeed  the  general  opinion  of  pohticiatiBy  both  here  and 
oa  the  Continent,  was  that  William  would  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  sustain  himself  much  longer  on  the  throne.  Ho 
would  not,  it  was  said,  have  sustained  himself  so  long  but 
for  the  help  of  hia  wife.  Her  affability  had  conciliated 
many  who  had  been  repelled  by  his  fteeEing  looks  and 
short  answers.  Her  English  toneSj  sentiments,  and  tastes^ 
had  charmed  many  who  were  disgusted  by  his  Dutch  ac- 
cent and  Dutch  habits.  Though  she  did  not  belong  to  the 
High  Church  party,  she  loved  that  ritual  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  infancy,  and  comphed  willingly  and 
reverently  with  some  ceremonies  which  he  considered,  not 
indeed  as  sinful,  but  as  childish,  and  in  which  he  could 
hardly  bring  himself  to  take  part.  While  the  war  lasted, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  he  sbould  pass  nearly  half  the 
year  out  of  England,  Hitherto  she  had,  when  he  was  ab- 
sent, supplied  his  place,  and  had  supplied  it  well.  Who 
was  to  supply  it  now?  In  what  vicegerent  could  he  place 
equal  confidence  ?  To  what  vicegerent  would  the  nation 
look  up  with,  equal  respect  ?  All  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
therefore  agreed  in  thinking  that  his  position,  difficult  and 
dangerous  at  best,  had  been  made  £ir  more  difficiiU  and 
more  dangerous  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  But  all  the 
fltatcsmen  of  Europe  were  deceived ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
his  reign  was  decidedly  more  prosperous  and  more  traa* 
qnil  after  the  decease  of  Mary  than  during  her  life. 
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A  {e\r  bouis  after  he  htA  lost  the  most  tender  and 
beloved  of  all  his  Mends,  he  was  delivered  from  the 
most  formidable  of  all  his  enemies  Death  had  been  bosj 
at  Fkria  as  well  as  in  London,  While  Tenison  was  pay- 
ing by  the  bed  of  Mary,  Bourdaloue  was  administering 
the  last  unction  to  Lnxembuig.  The  great  French 
general  had  never  been  a  &vorite  .at  the  l^nch  Court : 
but  when  it  was  known  that  his  feeble  frame,  exhausted 
by  war  and  pleasure,  was  sinking  under  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease, the  value  of  his  services  was,  for  the  first  time, 
fully  appreciated :  the  royal  physicians  were  sent  to 
prescribe  for  him :  the  sisteni  of  Saint  Cyr  were  ordered 
to  pray  for  hin^:  but  prayers  and  prescriptions  were 
vain.  ^^Hpw  glad  the  Prince  of  Qnmge  will  be," said 
Lewis,  ^^  when  the  news  of  our  loss  xeaofaes  him."  He  was 
mistaken.  That  news  found  William  unable  to  think  of 
any  loss  but  his  own«^ 

During  the  month  which  followed  the  death  of  Mary 
the  king  was  incapable  of  exertion.  Even  to  the  addresses 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  he  replied  only  by  a  few 
inarticulate  sounds.  The  answers  which  appear  in  the 
Journals  were  not  uttered  by  him  but  were  delivered  in 
writing.  Such  business  as  could  not  be  deferred  was 
transacted  by  the  intervention  of  Portland,  who  was  him- 
self oppressed  with  sorrow.  During  some  weeks  the  im- 
portant and  confidential  correspondence  between  the  king 
and  Heinsius  was  suspended.  At  length  William  forced 
himself  to  resume  that  correspondence :  but  his  first  letter 
was  the  letter  of  a  heartbroken  man.  Even  his  martial 
ardor  had  been  tamed  by  misery.  "I  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence," he  wrote,  *'  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  no  longer 
fit  for  military  command.  Yet  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty; 
and  I  hope  that  Ood  will  strengthen  me."  So  despond* 
ingly  did  he  look  forward  to  the  most  brilliant  and  success- 
ftd  of  his  many  campugns.f 

There  was  no  intenniption  of  pailiamentaxy  busineas. 

^  Saint  Simon;  DangMxi;  Months Menmrj ibr  Jaaoaiy,  1096. 
t  KHennitage,  Jan.  |\,  IMS;  Yenion  to  Lard -Lasdnstoo,  Jul  1,  4; 
Portland  to  Lord  LoziagtOB,  Jan.  i|;  mttam  lo  Heinain% ^^^ 
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While  the  Abbej  iras  hanging  with  black  for  the  funeral  of 
the  queen,  the  Commons  came  to,  a  vote,  ivhich  at  the  time 
attracted  little  attentioDj  which  produced  no  excitement, 
which  h^  been  left  unnoticed  by  voluminous  annalistSi 
and  of  which  the  history  can  he  but  imperfectly  traced  in 
the  archives  of  ParUamentj  but  which  has  done  more  for 
liberty  and  for  civilization  than  the  Great  Charter  or  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  Early  in  the  session  a  select  committee 
had  been  appointed  to  ascertain  what  temporary  statutes 
were  about  to  expire,  and  to  consider  which  of  thoee 
sUitutes  it  might  be  expedient  to  continue*  The  report 
was  made ;  and  all  the  recommendations  coutained  in  that 
report  were  adopted,  with  one  exception.  Among  the 
laws  which  the  committee  advised  the  House  to  renew  was 
the  law  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  The 
question  was  put,  "that  the  House  do  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee in  the  resolution  that  the  Act  entitled  an  Act  for 
preventing  Abuses  ia  printing  seditious^  treasonable  and 
ttnlicensed  Pamphlets,  and  for  regulating  of  Printing  and 
Printing  Presses,  be  continued/*  .  The  Speaker  pronounced 
that  the  Noes  had  it;  and  the  Ayes  did  Lot  think  fit  to 
divide. 

A  bill  for  continuing  all  the  other  temporary  Acts, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  properly 
be  suffered  to  expire,  was  brought  in,  passed  and  sent  to 
the  Lords,  In  a  short  time  this  bill  came  back  with  an 
important  amendmentw  The  Lords  had  inserted  in  the 
list  of  Acts  to  bu  continued  the  Act  which  placed  tlie  press 
under  the  control  of  licensers.  The  Commons  resolved 
not  to  agree  to  the  amendment^  demanded  a  conference, 
and  appointed  a  committee  of  manageis.  The  leading 
manager  was  Edward  Clarkcj  a  stanch  Whig,  who  repre- 
sented Taunton,  the  strongholdj  during  fifty  troubled 
yearsj  of  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

Clarke  delivered  to  the  Lords  in  the  Painted  Chamber  a 
paper  containing  the  reasons  which  had  determined  the 
Lower  Tlouse  not  to  renew  the  Licensing  AcL  This  paper 
completely  vindicates  the  resolution  to  which  the  Com- 
mons had  come.    But  it  proves  at  the  same  time  that  they 
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knew  not  what  they  were  d<Hng,  what  a  revolution  they 
were  making,  what  a  power  they  were  calling  into  exist- 
ence. They  pointed  out,  concisely,  dearl)^,  forcibly,  and 
sometimes  with  a  grave  irony  which  is  not  unbecoming, 
the  absurdities  and  iniquities  of  the  statute  which  was 
about  to  expire.  But  all  their  objections  will  be  found  to 
relate  to  matters  of  detail.  On  the  great  question  of  prin- 
ciple^ on  the  question  whether  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing  be,  on  the  whole,  a  l>les8ing  or  a  curse  to  society, 
not  a  word  is  said.  The  Licensing  Act  is  condemned,  not 
as  a  thing  essentially  evil,  but  on  account  of  the  petty 
grieyances,  the  exactions,  the  jobs,  the  conmi^rcial  re* 
strictions,  the  domiciliary  visits  which  were  incidental  to  it. 

it  is  pronounced  mischievous  because  it  enables  the 
Company  of  Stationers  to  extort  money  ^m  publishers, 
because  it  empowers  the  agents  of  the  government  to 
search  houses  under  the  authority  of  general  warrants, 
because  it  confines  the  foreign  book  trade  to  the  port  of 
London ;  because  it  detains  valuable  packages  of  books 
at  the  custom-house  till  the  pages  a^re  mildewed.  The 
Commons  complain  that  the  amount  of  the  fee  whiofi  the 
licenser  may  demand  is  not  fixed.  They  complain  that  it 
is  made  penal  in  an  pfficer  of  the  customs  to  openi  a  box  of 
books  fix>m  abroad,  except  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
censors  of  the  press.  How,  it  is  very  sensibly  asked,  is 
the  officer  to  know  that  there  are  books  in  the  box  till  he 
has  opened  it?  Such  were  the  arguments  which  did 
what  Milton's  Areopagitica  had  failed  to  do. 

The  Lords  yielded  without  a  contest  They  probably 
expected  that  some  less  objectionable  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  press  would  soon  be  sent  up  to  them ;  and,  in  fect^ 
such  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  read 
twice,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee.  But  the  session 
closed  before  the  committee  had  reported;  and  En^ish 
literature  was  emancipated,  and  emancipated  forever,  fix)m 
the  control  of  the  government*'    This  great  event  passed 

*  See  the  Commons*  JohtdaIs  of  Feb.  11,  April  12,  and  April  11,  and  the 
Lords'  Jonmalfl  of  April  8  and  April  .18,  1695.  Unfoitanately  there  to  a 
hiatus  in  the  Ck)mmon8'  Joonial  of  the  12th  of  A.'gxU,  80  tiiat  Ik  k  now  fan* 
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nlmoBtiiniiotioed.  ETelyn  andLuttrdl/did  not'.duBk  it 
vofih  mentioiiiDg  in  their  diarieB.  The  Poteh  mioister 
did  not  think  it  worth  menjaoning  in  his  dispatohea.  No 
aDiiii0&  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  nK>ntld7.Mflraiizie^ 
Xhe  paUio  atMtion  was  oocagii^  \>j  other  and  fiur  moie 
eniting  sobjeota. 

One  of  those  solgectswasihe  death <if. the  n^dBtaoooni- 
{ilkhedi  the  most  enlightened,  azidi  in  spite  of  great  fiuilti^ 
the  most  estimable  of  the  statesmen  who  weie  fonned  in 
tbi  eonropt  and  lieentions  Whitehall  of  the  Bestoration. 
.^K>iit  a  month  after  the  splendid  <>bseqmes  of  Maiyi  a 
fimeral  prooession  of  almost  ostentations  simplioity  passed 
nond  the  dirifie  of  Edward  the  Qon&ssoi^  to  the  dhapd 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Thexei  at  the  distanpe  of  a  few 
fret  from  her  eoffin,  lies  the  coffin  of  Geoige  Savile^  Mar* 
qoesB  of  Hali&x. 

Hilifia:  and  Nottiq^ilttn  had  long  been  fitiends:  and 
Isnd  Bland,  now  Hali&x's  only  son,  had  bee^  sfflaaeed  to 
flie  Lady  Mary  Einoh,  Nottingham's  daqghtet.  The  day 
ef  the  nuptials  was  fixed:  a  joyous  company  assembled 
at  Barley  on  the  Hill,  the  mansion  of  the  bride's  father, 
which,  £rom  ooe  of  the  noblest  terraces  in  the  island,  looks 
down  on  magnificent  woods  of  beech  and  oak,  on  the  rich 
valley  of  Catmos,  and  on  the  spire  of  Oakham.  The 
father  of  the  bridegroom  was  detained  in  London  by  in- 
disposition, which  was  not  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  On 
a  sudden  his  malady  took  an  alarming  form.  He  was  told 
that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  received  the  inti- 
mation with  tranquil  fortitude.  It  was  proposed  to  send 
off  an  express  to  summon  his  son  to  town.  But  Halifax, 
good-natured  to  the  last,  would  not  disturb  the  felicity  of 
the  wedding-day.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  his  interment 
should  be  private,  prepared  himself  for  the  great  change 
by  devotions  which  astonished  those  who  had  called  him 
an  atheist,  and  died  with  the  serenity  of  a  philosopher  and 
of  a  Christian,  while  his  friends  and  kindred,  not  suspect- 
ing his  danger,  were  tasting  the  sack  posset  and  drawing 

poMible  to  diaooyer.whetber  there  was  a  divUdon  on  tho  queBtloo  to  agree 
with  the  amendment  made  bj  the  Lordi. 
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ib0  oortsuL*  His  legitimate  male  posteritjr  and  his  tittes 
soon  became  extinct  No  small  portion,  howeyer,  of  his 
wit  and  eloquence  descended  to  his  daoghteF's  son,  Philip 
Stanhope^  fourth  Barl  of  Ohesteifield.  But  it  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  some  adyentuierSy  who,  without 
advantages  of  fortune  or  position,  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous by  tljQ:  mere  force  of  ability,  inherited  the  blood 
of  Halifax/  .  He  left  a  natural  son,  Henry  Carey,  whose 
dramas  once  drew  crowded  audiences  to  the  thes^^rs,  and 
some  of  whose  gay  and  spirited  verses  still  live  in  the 
memory  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  From  Henry  Carey 
descended  that  Edmund  Kean,  who,  in  our  own  time, 
transformed  himself  so  marvdouisly  into  ^ylock,  lago, 
and  Othello. 

More  than  one  historian  has  been  charged  with  partiality 
to  Hali&x.  The  truth  ilB  that  the  memory  of  Halifajt  is 
entitled  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  protection  of  history. 
For  what  distinguishes  him  from  all  other  English  states* 
men  is  this,  that^  through  a  long  publio  life^  and  through 
frequent  and  violent  revolutions  of  publio  feeling,  he  al- 
most invariably  took  that  view  of  the  great  questions  of 
his  time  which  history  has  finally  adopted.  He  was  called 
inconstant,  because  the  relative  position  in  which  he  stood' 
to  the  contending  factions  was  perpetually  varying.  As 
well  might  the  pole-star  be  called  inconstant  because  it  is 
sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the 
pointers.  To  have  defended  the  ancient  and  legal  consti* 
tution  of  the  realm  against  a  seditious  populace  at  one 
coiyuncture  a^nd  against  a  tyrannical  government  at 
another ;  to  have  been  the  foremost  defender  of  order  in 
the  turbulent  Parliament  of  1680,  and  the  iforemost  defender 
of  liberty  in  the  servile  Parliament  of  1686 ;  to  have 
been  just  and  merciful  to  Boman  Catholics  in  the  days 
of  the  Popish  plot  and  to  Ezclusionists  in  the  days  of  the 
Bye  House  plot ;  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  save 
both  the  head  of  Stafford  and  the  head  of  Bussell^  this 
was  a  course  which  cotempomies,  heated  by  passion  and 
deluded  by  names  and  badges,  ipight  not  unnaturally  call 

*  L*Hennitage,  April  ^J,  1095 ;  Burnet^  il  149. 


fickle,  but  which  deserves  a  very  different  name  from  the 
late  justice  of  posterity. 

There  is  one,  and  only  one,  deep  stain  on  the  memory 
of  thia  eminent  man.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he, 
wlio  had  acted  so  great  a  part  in  the  ConveQtion,  oonld 
have  afterward  stooped  to  hold  communication  with  Saint 
Germaitis.  The  fact  caa  not  be  disputed;  yet  for  him 
there  are  excuses  which  can  not  be  pleaded  for  others  who 
WBie  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  He  did  not^  like  Marl- 
boroughj  Rusaell,  Godolphin,  and  Shre\rsbury,  betray  a 
master  by  w^hom  he  was  trustedj  and  with  wLose  benefits 
he  was  loaded.  It  was  by  the  ingratitude  and  malice  of 
the  Whigs  that  he  was  driven  to  take  shelter  for  a  moment 
among  the  Jacobites.  It  may  be  added  that  he  soon  re- 
pented of  the  error  into  which  he  hatl  been  hurried  by 
passion ;  that,  though  never  reconciled  to  the  Cotirtj  he 
difltinguifihed  himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  and  that  his  last  work  was  a  tract  in 
which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  remember  that  the 
public  burdens,  heavy  as  they  might  seem,  were  light 
when  compared  with  the  yoke  of  France  and  of  Rome  * 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Halifax,  a  fate  far 
more  cruel  than  de^th  befell  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  the 
lord  president.  That  able,  ambitious  and  daring  states- 
man  was  again  hurled  down  from  power*  In  his  first  fall, 
terrible  as  it  was,  there  had  been  something  of  dignity; 
and  he  had,  by  availing  himsctf  with  rare  skill  of  an 
extraordinary  crisis  in  public  affiiiiB,  risen  once  more  to 
the  most  elevated  position  among  English  subjects.  The 
second  ruin  was  indeed  less  violent  than  the  first :  but  it 
was  ignominious  and  irretrievable. 

The  peculation  and  venality  by  which  the  official  men 
of  that  age  were  in  the  habit  of  enriching  themselves  had 
excited  in  the  public  mind  a  feeling  such  as  could  not  but 
vent  itself,  sooner  or  later,  In  acme  formidable  explosion. 
But  the  gains  were  immediate :  the  day  of  retribution  was 
uBoertain ;  and  the  plunderers  of  the  public  were  as  greedy 

*  An  Ebbuj  tzpon  Tajoei^  oaloukited  fbr  tbe  Present  JnnctoN  of  Al^IiM^ 
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and  as  audacious  aa  ever^  when  the  vengeance,  long  thieat- 
ened  and  long  delayed,  suddenly  overtook  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  among  them^ 

The  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  did  not  at  all 
indicate  the  direction  which  it  would  take,  or  the  Airy  with 
which  it  w6uld  burst  An  infiEmtry  regiment,  which  was 
quartered  at  Boyston,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  peo- 
ple of  that  town  and  of  the  neighborhood.  .  The  sum  ex* 
acted  was  not  large.  In  France  or  Brabant  the  moderar 
tion  of  the  demiuid  would  have  been  thought  wonderfiil. 
But  to  English  shopkeepers  and  £Eainers  military  extor* 
tion  was  happily  quite  new  and  quite*  insupportable.  A 
petition  was  ^sent  up  to  the  Commons.  The  Commons 
summoned  the  accusers^  and  the  accused  to  the  bar.  It 
soon  appeared  that  a  grave  offense  had  been  committed, 
but  that  the  offenders  were  not  altogether  without  excuse. 
The  public  money  which  had  been  issued  from  the  Ex- 
chequer for  their  pay  and  subsistence  had  been  fraudu- 
lently detained  by  their  colonel  and  by  his  agent  It  was 
not  strange  that  men  who  had  arms  and  who  had  not 
necessaries  should  trouble  themselves  little  about  the  Peti- 
tion of  .Bight  and  the  Declaration  of  Bight  But  it  was 
monstrous  that,  while  the  citizen,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  to  the  soldier  the  largest  military  sti- 
pend knonvii  in  Europe,  the  soldier  should  be  driven  by  ab- 
solute want  to  plunder  the  citizen.  This  was  strongly  set 
forth  in  a  representation  which  the  Commons  laid  before 
William.  William,  who  had  been  long  struggling  against 
abuses  which  grievously  impaired  the  efficiency  of  his 
army,  was  glad  to  have  his  hands  thus  strengthened.  He 
promised  ample  redress,  cashiered  the  offending  colonel, 
gave  strict  orders  that  the  troops  should  receive  their  due 
regularly,  and  established  a  miUtary  board  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  and  punishing  such  malpractices  as  had  taken 
place  at  Boyston.* 

*  Oommonir  Joomab.  Jan.  19,  9^  26,  ICsr.  6;  A  OoDeetion  of  fbe  De- 
bates and  Frood&daang/i  in  Parliainent  in  1694  and  1695  npon  tiie  Inqniiy 
into  the  late  B^bfaes  and  Comipt  Practices,  1605  r  L'Hennitage  to  the 
States  General, Karofa  j\;  Van  Citters,  Mar.  Jj;  Llietinitage  mju;  *'Si 
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■pBut  the  whole  administration  was  in  such  a  state  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  track  one  offender  without  discov- 
ering ten  others.  In  the  coui^e  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
oonduot  of  the  troops  at  XEoystoo,  it  was  disoovered  that  a 
bribe  of  two  hundred  guineas  had  been  received  by  Henry 
Quy,  member  of  Parliament  for  Heydon  and  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Guy  was  instantly  sent  to  the  Tower,  not 
without  much  exultation  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs :  for  he 
was  one  of  those  tools  who  had  passed^  together  with  the 
buildings  and  liimitarc  of  the  public  offices,  from  James 
to  William:  he  affected  the  character  of  a  High  Church- 
man^ and  he  was  known  to  be  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  heads  of  the  Toiy  party^  aud  especially  with 
Trevor  * 

Another  name,  which  was  afterward  but  too  widely  eel* 
ebrated,  first  became  known  to  the  public  at  this  time. 
James  Craggs  had  begun  life  as  a  barber.  He  had  then 
been  a  footman  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveknd.  His  abili* 
HoBf  eminently  vigorous  though  not  improved  by  educa- 
tion^ had  raised  hmi  in  the  world ;  and  he  was  now  entci^ 
ing  on  a  career  which  was  desticied  to  end,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  prosperity,  in  unutterable  misery  and  de^ 
epair.  He  had  become  an  army  clothier.  Ho  was  exam- 
ined as  to  his  dealings  with  the  colonels  of  regim^ts ;  and, 
as  he  obstinately  refused  to  produce  his  books,  he  was  sent 
to  keep  Guy  company  in  the  Towcr,f 
'  A  few  hours  after  Ctagga  had  been  thrown  into  prison, 
m  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  a  petition  signed  by  some  of  tbe  hackney  coach- 
men of  London,  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  report 
which  excited  universal  disgust  and  indignation.  It  ap- 
peared that  these  poor  hard-working  men  had  been  cruelly 
wronged  by  the  board  under  the  authority  of  which  an 

pw  cetlo  recherche  la  chmnbre  poavoit  pom^dior  an  d^saridro  qui  rigiw?,  eUo 
rendroit  uu  s<*rvie«  trts  utile  et  trti*  agr^ablo  au  II07. 

*  GommonB'  Joumolfl,  Feb,  16;  IGOfi;  Collection  of  tho  I»obatoa  atid  Pn>- 
oeedings  )□  Porlkment  in  1694  ftad  1695;  Life  of  Wharton ;  Bumet,  iL  lU. 

f  Speaker  Onalow^s  nolo  on  Buraot,  iL  fiflfl;  Commons'  Joumnla,  Mar.  G, 
7,  1605.  The  hiijtory  of  th&  terrihlo  wd  of  this  maa  will  W  £>uzul  in  Um 
pwnphJeu  of  the  SouUi  Seft  year. 
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Aot  of  the  pieoedmg  seBsioii  had  |daoed  them.  Thej  had 
been  pillaged  and  insulted,  not  only  by  the  oommianoii* 
era,  but  by  one  oommisdoner's  laoqney  and  by  another 
oommissioner's  harlot  The  Commons  addressed  the  king; 
and  the  king  turned  the  delinquents  out  of  their  places.* 

But  by  this  time  deUnquents  &r  higher  in  power  and 
rank  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy.  At  every  new  deteo- 
tion,  the  excitement^  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Parliament^  became  more  intense.  The  fiightful  preva- 
lence of  bribery,  corruption,  and  extortion  was  every 
where  the  subject  of  conversation.  A  cotempprary  pam* 
phleteer  compares  the  state  of  the  political  world  at  this  ooik- 
juncture  to  the  state  of  a  city  in  which  the  plague  has  just 
been  discovered,  and  in  which  the  terrible  words^  ^Lotd 
have  mercy  on  us,"  are  already  seen  on  some  doors-f 
Whispers,  which  at  another  time  would  have  speedily  died 
away  and  been  forgotten,  now  swelled,  first  into  murmurs^ 
and  then  into  clamors.  A  rumor  rose  and  spread  that  the 
funds  of  the  two  wealthiest  corporations  in  the  kingdonii 
the  City  of  London  and  the  East  India  Company,  had  been 
largely  employed  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  great  men ; 
and  the  names  of  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  men* 
tioned. 

The  meniion  of  these  names  produced  a  stir  in  the  Whig 
ranks.  Trevor,  Seymour,  and  Leeds  were  all  three  Tories^ 
and  had,  in  different  ways,  greater  influence  than  perhaps 
any  other  Ihree  Tories  in  the  kingdom.  K  they  could  all 
be  driven  at  once  from  public  life  with  blasted  characters^ 
the  Whigs  would  be  completely  predominant  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  in  the  Cabinet. 

Wharton  was  not  the  man  to  let  such  an  opportunity 
escape  hiio.  At  White's,  no  doubt,  among  those  lads  of 
quality  who  were  his  pupils  in  politics  and  in  debauchery, 
he  would  have  laughed  heartily  at  the  fury  with  which  the 
nation  had  on  a  sudden  began  to  persecute  men  for  doing 
what  every  body  had  always  done  and  was  always  trying 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  8,  1695;  Exact  Collection  of  Debates  and 
ProoeediDgs  in  Parliament  in  1694  and  ie05 ;  L'Hennitage^  Minli  ^. 
t  Bxact  GoUeGiioa  of  Debatw. 
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to  do.  But  if  people  would  be  fools,  it  was  the  bagineflB 
of  a  politician  to  mjake  vm  of  their  folly.  The  cant  of 
political  purity  was  not  so  familiar  to  the  lips  of  Wharton 
as  blasphemy  and  ribaldry ;  but  his  abilities  were  so  ver- 
satile, and  his  impudence  so  consummate,  that  he  ventured 
to  itppear  before  the  world  as  an  austere  patriot  mourn- 
ing over  the  venality  and  perfidy  of  a  degenerate  age. 
While  he,  animated  by  that  fierce  party  spirit  which  in 
honest  men  would  be  thought  a  vice,  but  which  in  him 
was  almost  a  virtue,  was  eagerly  stirring  up  his  Mends 
to  demand  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  evil  reports 
which  were  in  circulation,  the  subject  was  suddenly  and 
strangely  forced  forward.  It  chanced  that,  while  a  bill 
of  little  interest  was  imder  discussion  in  the  Commons, 
the  postman  arrived  with  numerous  letters  directed  to 
members ;  and  the  distribution  took  place  at  the  bar,  with 
a  buzz  of  conversation,  which  drowned  the  voices  of  the 
orators.  Seymour,  whose  imperious  temper  always 
prompted  him  to  dictate  and  to  chide,  lectured  the  talkers 
on  the  scandalous  irregularity  of  their  conduct,  and  called 
on  the  Speaker  to  reprimand  them.  An  angry  discussion 
followed,  and  one  of  the  offenders  was  provoked  into  mak- 
ing an  allusioa  to  the  stories  which  were  current  about 
both  Seymour  and  the  Speaker.  "  It  is  imdoubtedly  im- 
proper to  talk  while  a  bill  is  under  discussion ;  but  it  is 
much  worse  to  take  money  for  getting  a  bill  passed.  If 
we  arc  extreme  to  mark  a  slight  breach  of  form,  how  se- 
verely ought  we  to  deal  with  that  corruption  which  is  ieat- 
ing  away  the  very  substance  of  our  institutions !"  That 
was  enough  :  the  spark  had  fallen  :  the  train  was  ready : 
the  explosion  was  immediate  and  terrible.  After  a  tu- 
multuous debate,  in  which  the  cry  of  "  the  Tower"  was 
repeatedly  heard,  Wharton  managed  to  carry  his  point 
Before  the  House  rose,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  books  of  the  City  of  London  and  of  the  East 
India  Company.* 


*  L'llermitage,  March  -j'g,  1695.    L'Hermitago's  narrative  is  confirmed 
by  the  Journals,  March  7,  169  J.     It  appears  that,  just  before  the  committee 
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Fdej  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  coamiittee.  Within 
a  week  he  reported  that  the  SpeakeTt  Sir  John  Trevor,  had 
in  the  preceding  session  received  from  the  city  a  thousand 
guineas  for  ei^editing  a  local  bilL  This  discovery  gave 
great  satis&ction  to  the  Whigs,  who  had  always  hated 
Trevor,  and  was  not  unpleasing  to  many  of  the  Tories. 
During  six  busy  sessions  his  sordid  rapacity  had  made 
him  an  object  of  general  aversion.  The  legitimate  emol- 
uments of  his  post  amounted  to  about  four  thousand  a 
year,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  had  made  at  .least  ten 
thousand  a  year.*  Bis  profligacy  and  insolence  united 
had  been  too  much  even  &>i  the  angelic  temper  of  Tillot- 
soD.  It  was  said  that  the  gentle  archbishop  had  been 
heard  to  mutter  something  about  a  knave  as  the  Speaker 
passed  by  him.f  Yet,  great  as  wore  the  offonses  of  this 
bad  man,  his  punish^lent  was  fully  proportioned  to  them. 
As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  read, 
it  was  moved  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor.  He  had  to  stand  up  and  to  put  the 
question.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  Aye.  He  csjled  on 
the  Noes^  and  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard.  He  was  forced 
to  dedare  that  the  Ayes  had  it  A  man  of  spirit  would 
have  giveni  up  the  s^ost  with  remorse  and  shame ;  and 
the  umittflnldd  ignominy  of  that  moment  left  its  mark 
even  on  tiie  callous  heart  and  brazen  forehead  of  Trevor. 
Had  he  returned  to  the  House  on  the  following  day,  he 
would  have  had  to  put  tiie  question  on  a  motion  for  .his 
own  emulsion.  He  therefore  pleaded  illness,  and  shut 
himself  up  in  his  bedroom.  Wharton  soon  brought 
down  a  royal  ipessage  authorizing  the  Commons  to  elect 
another  Speaker. 

The  Whig  chie&  wished  to  place  Littleton  in  the  chair; 
but  they  were  imable  to  accomplish  their  object  Foley 
was  chosen,  presented,  and  approved.  Though  he  had  of 
late  generally  voted  with  the  Tories,  he  still  called  himself 

was  appointed,  the  House  resolred  that  letters  should  not  be  dellyeM  oat 
to  members  during  a  sitting. 

*  L'Hermitage,  ICaroi\  jf,  l«9fi. 

f  Birch's  lilb  of  TiUotaon. 
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a  Whig,  and  was  not  tmacc^table  to  many  of  the  Whigs. 
He  had  both  the  abilities  and  the  knowledge  which  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  preside  over  the  debates  with 
dignity ;  bat  what,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  House  then  found  itself  placed,  was  not  imnaturally 
considered  as  his  principal  recommendation,  was  that  im* 
placable  hatred  of  jobbery  and  corruption  which  he  some- 
what ostentatiously  professed,  and  doubtless  sincerely  felt 
On  the  day  after  he  entered  on  his  ftmctions,  his  predeces- 
sor was  expelled.* 

The  indiscretion  of  Trevor  had  been  equal  to  his  base- 
ness ;  and  his  guilt  had  been  apparent  on  the  first  inspec- 
tion of  the  accounta  of  the  city.  The  accounts  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  more  obscure.  The  coilmiittee  re- 
ported that  they  had  sat  in  Leadenhall  Street,  had  examined 
documents,  had  interrogated  directors  and  clerks,  but  had 
been  unable  to  arrive  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery  of  ini- 
'  qtdty.  Some  most  suspicious  entries  had  been  discovered, 
tmder  the  head  of  special  service.  The  expenditure  on  this 
account  had,  in  the  year  1698,  exceeded  eighty  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  proved  that,  as  to  the  outlay  of  this 
money,  the  directors  had  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the 
governor,  Sir  Thomas  Cook.  He  had  merely  told  them  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  been  at  a  charge  of  twenty-three 
thousand,  of  twenty-five  thousand,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  in  the  matter  of  the  Charter ;  and  the  Court  had, 
without  calling  on  him  for  any  detailed  explanation,  thanked 
him  for  his  care,  and  ordered  warrants  for  these  great  sums 
to  be  instantly  made  out.  It  appeared  that  a  few  mutinous 
directors  had  murmured  at  this  immense  outlay,  and  had 
called  for  a  detailed  statement.  But  the  only  answer  which 
they  had  been  able  to  extract  from  Cook  was,  that  there 
were  some  great  persons  whom  it  was  necessary  to  gratify. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  lighted  on  an 
agreement  by  which  the  Company  had  covenanted  to  fur- 
nish a  person  named  Colston  with  two  hundred  tons  of 
saltpeter.     At  the  first  glance,  this  transaction  seemed  mer- 

•  Commons'  Journals,  March  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  169J;  Vernon  to  Lexing- 
ton, March  16;  L'Hermitage,  March^f 
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clumt-like  and  &ir.  But  it  was  soon  discoyered  that' Col- 
ston was  meiely  an  agent  for  Seymour.  Suspicion  was 
excited.  \  The  complicated  terms  of  the  bargain  were  se- 
verely examined,  and  were  found  to  be  framed  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  every  possible  event,  Seymour  must  be  a 
gainer  and  lie  Company  a  loser  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  poimds.  The  opinion  of  all  who  xmder- 
stood  the  matter  was  that  the  compact  was  merely  b  dis- 
guise intended  to  cover  a  bribe.  But  the'  disguise  was  so 
skJMdly  managed  that  the  country  gentlemen  were  per- 
plexed, and  that  the  lawyers  doubted  whether  there  were 
such  evidence  of  corruption  as  would  be  held  sufficient  by 
a  court  of  justice.  Seymour  escaped  without  even  a  vote 
of  censure,  and  still  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
debates  of  the  Commons.*  But  the  authority  which  he 
had  long  exercised  in  the  House  and  in  the  western  counties 
of  England,  though  not  destroyed,  was  visibly  diminished; 
and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  traffic  in  saltpeter  was  a 
fevorite  theme  of  Whig  pamphleteers  and  poets.t 

The  escape  of  Seymour  only  inflamed  the  ardor  of 
Wharton  and  of  Wharton's  confederates.  They  were  de- 
termined to  discover  what  had  been  done  with  the  eighty 
or  ninety  thousand  pounds  of  secret  service-money  which 
had  been  intrusted  to  Cook  by  the  East  India  Company. 
Cook,  who  was  member  for  Colchester,  was  questioned  in 
his  place ;  he  refused  to  answer ;  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  providing  that  i^  before  a  cer- 
tain day,  he  should  not  acknowledge-  the  whole  truth,  he 
should  be  incapable  of  ever  holding  any  office,  should  re* 

*  On  yit  qu^il  £toit  impossible  de  le  poursuivre  en  jnstioe,  chacun  toute- 
fois  dcmeurant  oonvaincu  que  c'^toit  un  marchd  fiut  a  la  main  pour  lui  faire 
present  de  la  somme  de  £10,000,  et  qu'il  avoit  €tk  plus  habile  queles  autres 
novices  que  n'avoirat  paa  su  faire  si  flnement  leurs  affiuree.'— L'Hermitage, 
^^.  Commons'  Journals,  March  12 ;  Vernon  to  Lexington,  April  26 ; 
Burnet,  il  145. 

f  In  a  poem  called  the  Prophecy  <1  <r08X  is  the  line 

**  When  Seymour  flooms  saltpeter  penoe." 
In  another  satire  is  the  line 

**  Bribed  Seymour  briber  accoaes." 
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fund  to  the  Gompfliny  the  whole  of  the  immense  sum  which 
had  been  confid^  to  him^  and  should  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  to  the  down.  Bioh  as. he  was,  these 
penalties  would  have  reduced  him  to  penury.  The  Com- 
mons were  in  such  a  temper  that  they  passed  the  l^  with- 
out a  single  division.*  Seymour,  indeed,  though  his  salt^ 
peter  contract  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  came  foiwaid 
With  unabashed  forehead  to  plead  for  his  accomplice;  but 
his  effiK>ntery  only  injured  the  cause  which  he  defendedf 
In  the  Upper  House  the  bill  was  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  he  declared,  on  his  faith,  on  his  honor,  that  he  had 
no  personal  interest  in  the  question,  and  that  he  was  actu- 
ated by  no  motive  but  a  pure  love  of  justice.  His  elo- 
quence was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  Cook,  who,  firom  the  bar,  implored  the  peers  not 
to  subject  him  to  a  species  of  torture  unknown  to  the  mild 
laws  of  England.  '^Instead  of  this  cruel  bill,"  he  said, 
"  pass  a  bill  of  indemnity ;  and  I  will  tell  you  all."  The 
Lords  thought  his  request  not  altogether  unreasonable. 
After  some  commimication  with  the  Commons,  it  was 
determined  that  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  should 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  secret- 
service  money  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  an  Act  was  rapidly  passed  providing  that,  if 
Cook  would  make  to  this  committee  a  true  and  full  dis- 
covery, he  shoidd  be  indemnified  for  the  crimes  which  he 
might  confess ;  and  that,  till  he  made  such  a  discovery, 
he  should  remain  in  the  Tower.  To  this  arrangement 
Leeds  gave  in  public  all  the  opposition  that  he  could  with 
decency  give.  In  private,  those  who  were  conscious  of 
guilt  employed  nxunerous  artifices  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing inquiry.  It  was  whispered  that  things  might  come 
out  which  every  good  Englishman  would  wish  to  hide, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had 
passed  through  Cook's  hands  had  been  paid  to  Portland  for 
his  majesty's  use.     But  the  Parliament  and  the  nation  were 

♦  Commons'  Journals  from  March  26  to  April  8,  1695. 
t  L'Hermitage,  AprU  ^g,  1696. 
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determined  to  know  the  traih,  whoever  nojigiit  flfoflerby  the 
^sclosure.* 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  of  Itidemmty  had  reoeived  the  royal 
assent^  the  joint  oommittee,  oonsisting  of  twelve  lords  and 
twenty-four  members  of  the  House  Of  Commons,  met  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Wharton  waft  placed  in  the 
chair ;  and  in  a  few  honrs  great  discoveries  were  made. 

TheMngand  Portland  came  out  of  the  inquiry  with 
xmblemished  honor.  Not  only  had  not  the  king  taken  any* 
part  of  the  secret  service^money  dispensed  by  Cook ;  but 
he  had  not^  during  some  years,  received  even  the  ordinary 
present  which  the  Compmy  had,  in  former  reigns,  laid 
annually  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  It  i^peared  that  not 
less  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  had  been  offered  to  Port- 
land, and  rejected.  The  liioney  lay  during  a  whole  year 
ready  to  be  paid  to  him  if  he  should  change  his  mind.  He 
at  lengtl^told  those  who^  pressed  this  immense  bribe  on 
him,  that  if  they  persisted  in  insulting  him  by  such  an 
offer,  they  would  make  him  an  enemy  of  their  Company. 
Many  people  wondered  at  the  probity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  was  generally  thought  interested  and 
grasping.  The  truth  seems  ta  be  that  he  loved  money, 
but  that  he  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  imd  honor.  He 
took,  without  scruple,  whatever  he  thought  that  he  could 
honestly  take,  but  was  incapable  of  stooping  to  an  act  of 
baseness.  Indeed,  he  resented  as  affronts  the  compliments 
which  were  paid  him  on  this  occasion.f  The  int^rity  of 
Nottingham  could  excite  no  surprise.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  had  been  offered  to  him,  and  had:  been  refused 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  bribery  was  fully  made  out 
was  small.  A  large  part  of  the  sum  which  Cook  had 
drawn  &om  the  Company's  treasury  had  probably  been 
embezzled  by  the  brokers  whom  he  had  employed  in  the 
work  of  corruption ;  and  what  had  become  of  the  rest  ft 
was  not  easy  to  leam  firom  the  reluctant  witaeBBea  wbn 
were  brought  before  the  committee.  One  glunpse  of  lighl^ 
however,  was  caught :  it  was  followed ;  and  it  ^  to  a  dis- 

^^  Exact  OoUeetkm  of  Debttos  and  Pro6e6diDg& 

\  L'Hennitege^i^»lM6i  Foitiaod  to  L«]aeloii,.i^. 
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covery  of  the  highest  moment.  A  large  sum  was  traced 
from  Cook  to  an  ngent  named  Firebrace,  and  from  Fire- 
brace  to  another  agent  named  Bates^  who  was  well  known 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  High  Church  party  and 
efipecially  with  Leeds.  Bates  waa  aummoned,  but  ab» 
aconded:  messengers  ^*^re  sent  in  pursait  of  him:  he  wag 
caugbtj  brought  into  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  swom- 
The  story  which  he  told  showed  that  he  was  distracted  be* 
tween  the  fear  of  losing  his  ears  and  the  fear  of  injuring 
his  patron.  He  owned  that  he  had  undertaken  to  bribe 
Leedfl,  had  been  for  that  purpose  furnished  with  five  thou* 
Band  five  hundred  guineas^  had  offered  those  guineas  to 
his  grace,  and  had,  by  his  grace's  permission,  left  them 
at  his  graoe^s  house  in  the  care  of  a  Swiss  named  llobart, 
who  was  his  grace's  confidential  man  of  business.  It 
should  seem  that  these  facts  admitted  of  only  one  inter- 
pretation. Bates^  however,  swore  tJiat  the  duke  had^  re- 
ftified  to  accept  a  Cuthing,  *^  Why,  then/^  it  was  asked, 
"was  the  gold  left^  by  his  consent,  at  his  house,  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  servant?"  **Because,''  answered  Bates, 
'*!  (im  bad  at  telling  coin.  I  therefore  begged  his  grace 
to  let  me  leave  the  pieces,  in  order  that  Bobart  might 
oount  them  for  me ;  and  his  grace  was  so  good  as  to  give 
leave.*'  It  was  evident  that,  if  this  strange  story  had 
been  true,  the  guineas  would>  in  a  few  hours,  have  been 
taken  away.  But  Bates  was  forced  to  confess  that  they 
had  remained  half  a  year  where  he  had  left  them.  The 
money  had  indeed,  at  last — and  that  was  one  of  the  most 
Buspicious  circumstances  in  the  case — been  paid  back  by 
Bobart  on  the  very  morning  on  which  the  committee  first 
met  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  Who  could  believe  that, 
if  the  transaction  had  been  free  from  all  taint  of  corrup- 
iioHf  the  guineas  would  have  been  detained  as  long  as 
Cook  was  able  to  remain  silent,  and  would  have  been  re- 
funded on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  speaking  out  ?  * 
A  few  hours  after  the  examination  of  Bates,  Wharton 

•  UHermitaiife  (^^^  1695)  juaUy  ronmrka,  that  the  wa j  in  wtich  ibB 
tnouBj  wofl  Hnt  back  streDgthened  the  caae  against  Leeds. 


-s 
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reported  to  the  OommoBS  wliat  had  passed  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamb^.  The  indiguation  was  general  and  ve- 
hement. "  You  now  understand,"  said  Wharton,  "  why 
obstructions  have  been  tiirown  in  our  way  at  every  step, 
why  we  have  had  to  wring  out  truth  drop  by  drop,  why 
his  majesty's  name  has  been  artftOly  used  to  prevent  us 
firom  going  into  an  inquiry  which  has  brought  nothing  to 
light  but  what  is  to  his  majesty's  honor.  Can  we  think 
it  strange  that  o^r  difficulties  should  have  been  great,  when 
we  consider  the  power,  the  dexterity,  the  experience  of 
him  who  was  secietly  thwarting  us?  It  is  time  for  us 
to  prove  signally  to  the  world  that  it  is  impossible  for 
.any  criminal  to  double  so  cunningly.that  we  can  not  track 
him,  or  to  climb  so  high  that  we  can  not  reach  him. 
Never  was  there  a  more,  flagitious  instance  of  corruption. 
Never  was  there  an  offender  who  had  less  claim  to  in- 
dulgence. The  obligations  which  the  Duke  of  Leeds  has 
to.  his  country  are  of  no  common  kind.  One  great  debt 
we  generously  canceled ;  but  the  manner  in  which  our 
generosity  has  been  requited  forces  iis  to  remember  that 
he  was  long  ago  impeached  for  receiving  money  from 
France.  How  can  we  be  safe  while  a  man  proved  to  be 
venal  has  access  to  the  royajl  ear?  Our  best  laid  enter- 
prises  have  been  defeated.  Our  inmost  counsels  have 
been  betrayed.  And  what  wonder  is  it?  Can  we  doubt 
that,  together  with  this  home-trade  in  charters,  a  profitable 
foreign  trade  in  secrets  is  carried  on  ?  Can  we  doubt  that 
he  who  sells  us  to  one  another  will,  for  a  good  price,  sell 
us  aU  to  the  common  enemy  ?"  Wharton  concluded  by 
moving  that  Leeds  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.^ 

Leeds  had  many  friends  Sixii  dependents  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  they  could  say  little.  Wharton's  motion 
was  carried  without  a  division ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  go 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  to  impeach  the  Duke.    Bat,  before  this 


*  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doobt^  that  the  member  who  ii  oalled  D  in 
the  Exact  Collection  was  Wharton. 
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order  cotild  be  obeyed;  it  was  annotmced  lihat  his  grace 
was  at  tbe  door  and  requested  an  andience. 

While  Wharton  had  been  making  his  report  to  tteCJom- 
mons,  Leeds  had  been  haranguing  the  Lords.  He  denied 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that  he  had  taken  any 
money  for  hhnself  But  he  acknowledged,  and  indeed  al- 
most boasted,  that  he  had  abetted  Bates  in  getting  money 
from  the  Company,  and  seemed  to  think  that  this  was  a 
serrice  which  any  man  in  powier  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  render  to  a  friend.  Too  many  persons,  indeed, 
in  that  age  made  a  most  absurd  and  pernicious  distinction 
between  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain  presents 
for  himself  and  a  minister  who  used  his  influence  to  obtain 
presents  for  his  dependents.  The  formei^  -wha  corrupt ;  the 
htter  was  merely  good-natured.  Leeds  proceeded  to  tell 
with  great  complacency  a  story  about  himself  which  would, 
in  our  days,  drive  a  public  man,  not  only  out  ef  office, 
but  out  of  the  society  of  gentlemen.  "  When  I  was  treas- 
urer, in  Bang  Charles's  time,  my  lords,  the  excise  was  to  be 
fermed.  There  were  several  bidders.  Harry  Savile,  for 
whom  I  had  a  great  value,  informed  me  that  they  had 
asked  for  his  interest  with  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them 
that  he  had  done  his  best  for  them.  *  What !'  said  I ;  *  tell 
them  all  so,  when  only  one  can  have  the  farm  ?'  '  No  mat- 
ter;'  said  Harry ;  *  tell  them  all  so ;  and  the  one  who  gets 
the  farm  will  think  that  he  owes  it  to  me.'  The  gentlemen 
came.  I  said  to  every  one  of  them  separately,  '  Sir,  you 
are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Savile ;'  *  Sir,  Mr.  Sa^e  has  been 
much  your  friend.  *  In  the  end  Harry  got  a  handsome 
present ;  and  I  wished  him  good  luck  with  it.  I  was  his 
shadow  then.    I  am  Mr.  Bates's  shadow  now." 

The  Duke  had  hardly  related  this  anecdote,  so  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  political  morality  in  that  genera- 
tion, when  it  was  whispered  to  him  that  a  motion  to  im- 
peach him  had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
hastened  thither ;  but,  before  he  arrived,  the  question  had 
been  put  and  carried.  Nevertheless  he  pressed  for  admit- 
tance ;  and  he  was  admitted.  A  chair,  according  to  ancient 
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xufage,  was  placed  for  him  within  the  bar ;  and  he  was  iu; 
fiynned  that  the  Honae  was  read  J  to  hear  hinu , 

He  spoke,  but  with  leas  tact  and  judgment  than  nsoal. 
He  magnified  his  own  pnbhc  sendees.  But  for  him,  he 
said,  there  would  have  been  no  House  of  Commons  to 
impeach  him ;  a  boast  so  extrayagant  that  it  natuiallj 
made  his  hearers  unwilling  to  allow  him  the  praise  which 
his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Bevoluiion  leallj  deserved. 
As  to  the  d^arge  against  him  he  said  little  more  than  that 
lie  was  innocent,  that  th^ce  had  long  been  a  malicious  de- 
sign to  ruin  him,  that,  he  would  not  go  into  particulars, 
that  the  &cts  which  had  been  proved  wotdd  bear  two  eon^ 
structions,  and  that  of  the  two  eonstmctions  the  more  fii- 
Yorable  ought  in  candor  to  b6  adopted.  He  withdrew  after 
praying  the  House  to  reconsider  the  rote  which  had  just 
been  passed,  or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  let  him  have  speedy 
justice. 

Bib  friends  felt  that  his  speech  was  no  defense,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  rescind  the  resolution  which  had  been  carried 
just  befote  he  was  heard.  Wharton,  witii  a  large  following, 
went  up  to  the  Lords  and  informed  them  that  the  Com- 
mons had  resolved  to  inq)each  the' Duke.  A  committee  of 
managers  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  articles  and  pre- 
pare the  evidence.* 

The  articles  were  speedily  drawn ;  but  to  the  chain  of 
evidence  one  link  appeared  to  be  wanting.  That  link  Ro- 
bart,  if  he  had  been  severely  examined  and  confronted 
with  other  witnesses,  would  in  all  probabilil7  have  been 
forced  to  supply.  He  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
Commona  A  messenger  went  with  the  smnmons  to  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  was  there  informed  that 
the  Swiss  was  not  within,  that  he  had  been  three  days  ab* 
sent,  and  that  where  he  was  the  porter  could  not  telL  The 
Lords  immediately  presented  an  address  to  the  king,  re- 
questing him  to  give  orders  that  the  ports  might  be  stopped 
and  the  fugitive  arrested.  But  Bobart  was  already  in 
Holland  on  his  way  to  his  native  moontaina 

*  As  to  the proodediiigsoftluveTeBtfbl  day,  Apia2t,ie8A,  fleets 
nals  of  the  two  HofQsaiy  ind  tlM  Bxact  CollectiQn. 
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The  flight  of  this  man  made  it  impossible  for  the  Com- 
mons, to  proceed.  They  vehemently  accused  Leeds  of 
having  sent  away  the  witness  who  alone  could  furnish 
legal  proof  of  that  which  was  already  established  by  moral 
proof  Leeds,  now  at  ease  as  to  the  event  of  the  impeach- 
mdnt,  gave  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured  man,  "  My 
lords,"  he  said ;  '^  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  is  without 
precedent.  They  impeach  me  of  a  high  crime :  they  prom- 
ise to  prove  it :  then  they  And  that  they  have  not  the 
means  of  proving  it ;  and  they  revile  me  for  not  supplying 
them  with  the  means.  Surely  they  ought  not.  to  have 
brought,  a  charge  like  this,  without  well  considering  whether 
they  had  or  had  not  puAcient  evidence  to  support  it  K  Eo- 
bart's  testimony  be,  as  they  now  say,  indispensable,  why  did 
they  not  send  for  him  and  hear  his  story,  before  they  made 
up  their  minds  ?  They  may  thank  their  own  intemperance, 
their  own  precipitancy,  for  his  disappearance.  He  is  a  for- 
eigner:  he  is  timid :  he  hears  that  a  transaction  in  which 
he  has  been  concerned  has  been  ptonoxmced  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  highly  criminal,  that  his  master  is  im- 
peached, that  his  friend  Bates  is  in  prison,  that  his  own 
turn  is  coming.  He  naturally  takes  fright :  he  escapes  to 
his  own  country ;  and,  fix)m  what  I  know  of  him,  I  will 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  long  before  he  trusts  him- 
self again  within  the  reach  of  the  Speaker's  warrant.  But 
what  is  that  to  me?  Am  I  to  lie  all  my  life  under  the 
stigma  of  an  accusation  like  this,  merely  because  the  vio- 
lence of  my  accusers  has  scared  their  own  witness  out  of 
England.  I  demand  an  immediate  trial.  I  move  your 
lordships  to  resolve  that,  unless  the  Commons  shall  proceed 
before  the  end  of  the  session,  the  impeachment  shall  be  dis- 
missed." A  few  friendly  voices  cried  out  "Well  moved." 
But  the  Peers  were  generally  unwilling  to  take  a  step 
which  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  offensive  to 
the  Lower  House,  and  to  the  great  body  of  those  whom  that 
House  represented.  The  Duke's  motion  fell  to  the  ground ; 
and  a  few  hours  later  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.* 

®  Exact  Collection ;  Lords'  Journals,  May  3,  1695 ;  Commons'  Journals, 
May  2,  3 ;  L'Hermitage,  May  fV;  London  Gazette,  May  13. 
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The  impeaclimeiit  was  never  revived.  The  evidenoe 
which  would  warrant  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  was  not 
forthcoming ;  and  a  formal  verdict  of  guilty  would  hardly 
have  answered  Wharton's  purpose  better  than  the  informal 
verdict  of  guilty  which  the  whole  nation  had  already  pro- 
noxmced.  The  work  was  done.  The  Whigs  were  domi- 
nant Leeds  was  no  longer  chief  ministesri  was  indeed  no 
longer  a  minister  at  all.  William,  from  respect  probably 
for  the  memory  of  the  beloved  wife  whom  he  had  lately 
lost,  and  to  whom  Leeds  had  shown  peculiar  attachment, 
avoided  every  thing  that  could  look  like  harshness.  The 
&llen  statesman  was  suffered  to  retain,  during  a  consider^ 
able  time,  the  title  of  lord-president^  and  to  walk  on  pub: 
lie  occasions  between  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Privy  SeaL 
But  he  was  told  that  he  would  do  well  not  to  show  himself 
at  Coxmcil :  the  business  and  tiie  patronage  even  of  the  de- 
partment of  which  he  was  the  nominal  head  passed  into 
other  hands ;  and  the  place  which  he  ostensibly  filled,  was 
considered,  in  political  circles,  as  really  vacant* 

He  hastened  into  the  country,  and  hid  himself  there, 
during  some  months,  fix)m  the  public  eye.  When  the  Par- 
liament met  again,  however,  he  emerged  fix)m  his  retreat. 
Though  he  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and  cruelly  tortured 
by  disease,  his  ambition  was  still  as  ardent  as  ever.  With 
indefiitigable  energy  he  began  a  third  time  to  climb^  as  he 
flattered  himself,  toward  that  dizzy  pinnacle  which  he  had 
twice  reached,  and  from  which  he  had  twice  &llen.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  debate:  but,  though  his  elo- 
quence and  knowledge  always  secured  to  him  the  attention 
of  his  hearers,  he  was  never  ^gain,  even  when  the  Tory 
party  was  in  power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  share  in  the 
direction  of  affidrs. 

There  was  one  great  htmiiliation  which  he  could  not  be 
spared.  William  was  about  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  it  was  necessary  that,  before 
he  sailed,  he  should  determine  by  whom  the  government 
should  be  administered  during  his  absence.  Hitherto . 
Mary  had  acted  as  his  Vicegerent  when  he  was  out  of  En- 

*  L^ermitage,  May^,  1696.,  Vernon  to  Shxewsbuiy,  Jone  22, 1891 
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^and :  but  slie  was  gone.  He  tberefoie  del^ated  his  au- 
thority to  seven  lords-justices :  Tenison,  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbtiiy ;  Somers,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  Pembroke, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  S^ ;  Devonshire,  Lord  Steward ;  Doi^ 
set,  Ix)rd  Chamberlain ;  Shrewsbury,  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  Qodolphin,  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. .  It 
id  easy  to  judge  from  this  list  of  names,  which  way  the 
balance  of  power  was  now  laming.  Qodolphin  alone,  of 
the  seven,  was  a  Toiy.  The  lord-president,  still  second 
in  rank,  and  a  few  days  before  the  first  in  power,  of  the 
great  lay  dignitaries  of  the  realm,  was  passed  over ;  and 
the  omission  was  imiversallj  regarded  as  an  official  an- 
nouncement of  his  disgrace.* 

There  were  some  who  wondered  that  the  Princess  of 
Denmark  was  not  appointed  regent.  The  reconciliation, 
which  had  been  begun  while  Mary  was  dying,  had  since 
her  deatih  been,  in  external  show  at  least,  oompleted.  This 
was  one  of  those  occaaons  on  which  Sunderland  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  be  useful.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to 
manage  a  personal  negotiation,  to  soften  resentment,  to 
soothe  wounded  pride,  to  select,  among  all  the  objects  of 
human  desire,  the  very  bait  which  was  most  likely  to  al- 
lure the  mind  with  which  he  was  dealing.  On  this  occa- 
mon  his  task  was  not  difficult.  He  had  two  excellent  as- 
sistants, Marlborough  in  the  household  of  Anne,  and  Som- 
'  ers  in  the  cabinet  of  William. 

Marlborough  was  now  as  desirous  to  support  the  govern- 
ment as  he  had  once  been  to  subvert  it  The  death  of 
Mary  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  all  his  schemes. 
There  was  one  event  to  which  he  looked  forth  with  the 
most  intense  longing — ^the  accession  of  the  princess  to  the 
English  throne.  It  was  certain  that,  on  the  day  on  which 
she  began  to  reign,  he  would  be  in  her  court  all  that 
Buckingham  had  been  in  the  court  of  James  the  First 
Marlborough,  too,  must  have  been  conscious  of  powers  of 
a  very  different  order  from  those  which  Buckingham  had 
possessed,  of  a  genius  for  politics  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Richelieu,  of  a  genius  for  war  not  inferior  to  that  of  Tu- 
*  London  Gazette,  May  6,  1695. 
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rexme.  PeThaps  the  disgraced  general,  in  obBCorily  and 
inaction,  anticipated  the  day  when  his  power  to  help  and 
hurt  ia  Europe  would  be  equal  to  that  of  lier  mightiest 
princes,  when  he  would  be  servilelj  flattered  and  courted 
by  CsBsar  on  one  side  and  by  Lewis  the  Great  on  the 
other,  and  when  every  year  would  add  another  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  the  largest  fortune  that  had  ever  been 
acQumulated  by  any  English  subject.  All  this  might  be 
if  Mrs.  Morley  were  queen.  But  liiat  Mr.  Freeman  should 
ever  see  Mrs.  Morley  queen  had,  till  lately,  been  not  yeiy 
probable.  Maiy's  life  was  a  much  better  li&  than  his,  and 
quite  as  good  i^  life  as  her  sister'a  That  William  would 
have  issue  seemed  unlikely.  But  it  was  generally  ex« 
pected  that  he  would  soon  die.  His  widow  might  marry 
again,  and  might  leave  children  who  would  succeed  her. 
In  these  ciicumstanoes  Marlborough  might  well  think  that 
he  had  very  little  interest  in  maintaining  that  settlement 
of  the  Crowu  which  had  been  made  by  the  Cbnyention. 
Nothing  was  so  likely  to  serve  his  purpose  as  confusion^ 
civil  war,  another  revolution,  another  abdication,  another 
vacancy  of  Ihe  throne.  Perhaps  the  nation,  incensed 
against  William,  yet  not  reconciled  to  James,  and  dis- 
tracted between  hatred  of  foreigners  and  hatred  of  Jesuits, 
might  prefer  both  to  the  Dutch  King  and  to  the  Popish 
King  one  who  was  at  once  a  native  of  our  country  and  a 
member  of  our  Church.  That  this  was  the  real  explana- 
tion of  Marlborough's  dark  and  complicated  plots  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  firmly  believed  by  some  of  the  most  zealous 
Jacobites,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  It  is 
certain  that  during  several  years  he  had  spared  no  efforts 
to  inflame  the  army  and  the  nation  against  the  govern- 
ment But  all  was  now  changed.  Mary  was  gone.  By 
the  Bill  of  Bights  the  Crown  was  entailed  on  Anne  after 
the  death  of  William.  The  death  of  William  could  not 
be  &x  <distant.  Indeed,  all  the  physicians  who  attended 
him,  wondered  that  he  was  still  alive;  and,  when  the 
risks  of  war  were  added  to  the  risks  of  disease,  the  prob- 
abilily  seemed  to  be  that  in  afew  months  he  would  be  in 
his  grave.    Marlborough  saw  that  it  would  now  be  mad- 
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11688  to  ihio^  everf  thing  into  disorder  and  to  put  eyeiy 
'  Aing  to  liasaid.-  'He  bid  dond  his  beet  to  shake  the 
thMne  while  it  seemed  unlikelj  that  Anne  woold  evter 
mount  it  except  bj  yiolent  mean&  But  he  did  his  best  to 
fix  it  firmly,  as  soon  as  it  became  highly  probMbte  that 
sbe  would  soon  be  palled  to  fill  it  in  the  Ngolar  conxse  of 
natoze  and  of  law. 

The  princess  was  easily  itidnoed  by  the  Chnrolulls.  to 
wxite  to  the  king  a  snbmisBiye  and  affibctionato  letter  of 
condolence,  llie  king,  wbo  was  never  mnoh  indined  to 
epgage  in  a  commearce  of  insincere  cpmt)limentB|  and  who 
was  still  in  the  first  agonies  of  his  g^ief^  showed  Htfle  dis- 
posilion  to  meet  her  advances.  But  Somers^  wbo  ftlt  that 
every  thing  was  at  stake,  went  to  Kenmngton,  and  made 
his  way  into  the  royal  doeet  William  was  sitting  therOi 
JBO  deeply  sank  in  melancholy  that  he  did  not  seem  to  per- 
oeive  that  any  person  had  entered  the  roots.  The  lord, 
keeper,  after  a  respectftal  pause,  broke  silence,  and,  doubt- 
hss  with  all  that,  delicacy  which  was  characteristio  of  binr^ 
and  whicb  eminently  qualified  him  to  Vmeh,  the  sore 
places  of  the  mind  without  hurting  them,  implored  his 
majesty  to  be  reconciled  to  the  princess.  "  Do  what  you 
will,''  said  William ;  "  I  can  think  of  no  business."  Thus 
authorized,  the  mediators  speedily  conduded  a  treaty.* 
Anne  came  to  Kensington,  and  was  gradously  receiyed: 
she  was  lodged  in  Saint  James's  Palace :  a  guard  of  honor 
was  again  placed  at  her  doo^* ;  and  the  Gazettes  again,  after 
a  long  interval,  announced  that  foreign  ministers  had  had 
the  honor  of  being  presented  to  her.f  The  Churchills 
were  again  permitted  to  dwell  under  the  royal  roof  But 
William  did  not  at  first  include  them  in  the  peace  whicb 
he  had  made  with  their  mistress.  Marlborough  remained 
exduded  fiK>m  military  and  political  employment ;  and  it 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  that  he  was  admitted  into 
the  circle  at  Kensington,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  royal 


•  Mietter  firom  Mra  Burnet  to  the  Duchess  of  ICarlborough,  175i,  qiioted 
bj  Coxe;  Shrewsbury  to  Russell,  January  24,  1695 ;  Burnet,  il  149. 
t  London  Oazette,  April  8,  16,  29,  1695. 
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lijBuicl.^  The  feeling  with  which  he  was  regarded  hy  the 
king  explains  why  Anne  was  not  appointed  regent  The 
r^ency  of  Anne  woiild  haye  be^  l^e  regency  of  Marl- 
boTongh ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  a  man  whom  it  was 
not  thought  safe  to  intmstwith  any  .office  in  the  State 
or  the  army  shonld  not  haye  been  introsted  with  the 
whole  government  of  the  kingdom. 

Had  Mariborough  been  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  nature 
he  might  have  been  provoked  into  raising  another  quarrel  in 
the  royal  family,  and  into  forming  new  cabals  in  the  army. 
But  all  his  passions,  except  ambition  and  avimce,  were 
under  strict  regulation.  He  was  destitute  alike  of  the 
sentiment  of  gratitude  and  of  the  sentiment  of  revenge. 
He  had  conspired  against  the  government  while  it  was 
loading  him  with  &yor8.  H^  now  supported  it,  though  it 
requited  his  support- with  contumely.  He  perfectiy  under^ 
stood  his  own  interest:  he  had  perfect  command  of  his 
temper :  he  endured  decorously  the  hardships  of  his  pres- 
ent situation,  and  contented^  himself  by  looking  forward 
to  a  reversion  which  would  amply  repay  him  for  a  few 
years  of  patience.  He  did  not,  indeed,  cease  to  correspond 
with  the  Court  of  Saint  Qermains ;  but  the  correspondence 
gradually  became  more  and  more  slack,  and  seems,  on  his 
part,  to  have  been  made  up  of  vague  professions  and 
trifling  excuses. 

The  event  which  had  changed  all  Marlborough's  views 
had  filled  the  minds  of  fiercer  and  more  pertinacious  poli- 
ticians with  wild  hopes  and  atrocious  projects.  • 

During  the  two  years  and  a  half  which  followed  the  ex- 
ecution of  Grandval,  no  serious  design  had  been  formed 
agiunst  the  life  of  William.  Some  hot-headed  malcon- 
tents had  indeed  laid  schemes  for  kidnapping  or  murdering 
him:  but  those  schemes  were  not,  while  his  wife  Uved, 
<x>xmtenanced  by  her  fether.  James  did  not  feel,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  was  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to 
feel^  any  scruple  about  removing  his  enemies  by  those 
means  which  he  had  justiy  thought  base  and  wicked  when 
employed  by  his  enemies  against  himself    If  any  inoii 

*  Shrewsbury  to  BusBeU,  Jaxmary  24^  1696;  Hardanfl  LnttraQ^  JAuf.  - 
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scruple  had  arisen  in  his  mind,  tiiere  was  no  want,  undei 
his  roo^  of  casuists  willing  and  competent  to  soothe  his 
conscience  with  sophisms  such  as  had  corrupted  the  &r 
nobler  natures  of  Anthony  Babington  and  Everard  Digby. 
To  question  the  lawfulness  of  assassination^  in  cases  wh^ 
assassination  mi^t  promote  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
was  to  question  Ihe  authority  of  the  most  illustrious  Jesuits, 
«f  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  of  Molina  and  Mariana :  nay,  it 
was  tx>  rebel  against  the  Chair  of  Saint  Peter.  One  Pc^ 
had  walked  in  procession  at  the  hei^d  of  his  cardii^als,  h^d 
pKodaimed  a  jubilee,  had  ordered  the  guns  of  Saint  An- 
gelo  to  be  fired,  in  honor  of  the  perfidious  butchery  in  * 
wiiieh  Coligni  had  perished.  Another  Pope  had  in  a 
aolemn  allocution  hymned  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
of  France  in  rapturous  language  borrowed  firom  the  ode  of 
tjhe  prophet  Ebbakkuk,  and  had  extolled  the  murderer 
dx>ye  Phinehas  and  Judith.*  William  was  regarded  at 
Saint  Germains  as  amonster  compared  with  whom  Coligni 
and  Henry  the  Third  were  saints.  Ney  erthdess,  James, 
during  some  years,  refused  to  sanction  any  attempt  on  his 
nephew's  person.  The  reasons  which  he  assigned  for  his 
refusal, have  come  down  to  us,  as  he  wrote  them  with  his 
own  hand.  He  did  not  aSect  to  think  that  assassination 
was  a  sin  which  ought  to  be  held  in  horror  by  a  Christian, 
or  a  villainy  unworthy  of  a  gentleman ;  he  merely  said 
that  the  difficulties  were  great,  and  that  he  would  not 
push  his  friends  on  extreme  danger  when  it  would  not  be 
in  his  power  to  second  them  efiectually.f  In  truth,  while 
Mary  lived,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  the  murder 
of  her  husband  would  really  be  a  service  to  the  Jacobite 
cause.  By  his  death  the  government  would  lose  indeed 
the  strength  derived  from  his  eminent  personal  qualities, 
but  would  at  the  same  time  be  relieved  fix)m  the  load  of 
his  personal  unpopularity.  His  whole  power  would  at 
once  devolve  on  his  widow  ;  and  the  nation  would  prob- 

®  De  Thou,  liiL  xcvL 

t  Life  of  James,  ii.,  645,  Orig.  Mem«  Of  course  James  does  not  XBse  the 
wotd  assassinatiozL  He  talks  of  the  seizmg  and  carrying  away  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Orange. 
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ablj  rallj  round  her  with  enthusiasm.  If  her  political 
abilities  were  not  equal  tx>  his,  she  had  not  his  repulsive 
manners,  his  foreign  pronunciation,  his  partialily  for  eveiy 
thing  Dutch  and  for  every  thing  Oalvinistic.  Many,  who 
had  thought  her  culpably  wanting  in  filial  piety,  would  be 
of  opinion  that  now  at  least  she  was  absolved  from  aU 
duty  to  a  &ther  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  husband. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  administration  would  con- 
tinue to  work  without  that  interruption  which  ordinarily 
followed  a  demise  of  the  Crown.  There  would  be  no  disso- 
lution of  the  Parliament,  no  suspension  of  the  customs 
and  excise :  commissions  wotdd  retain  their  fbpyd ;  and  aU 
that  James  would  have  gained  by  the  Ml  of  his  enemy 
would  have  been  a  barren  revenge. 

The  death  of  the  queen  changed  every  thing.  If  a  dag- 
ger or  a  bullet  should  now  reach  the  heart  of  William,  it 
was  probable  that  there  would  instantly  be  general  an- 
archy. The  Parliament  and  the  Privy  Ciouncil  would 
cease  to  exist  The  authority  of  ministers  and  judges 
would  expire  with  him  fix)m  whom  it  was  derived.  It 
might  seem  not  improbable  that  at  such  a  moment  a  res- 
toration might  be  effected  without  a  blow. 

Scarcely  therefore  had  Mary  been  laid  in  the  grave 
when  resfless  and  unprincipled  men  began  to  plot  in  earn- 
est against  the  life  of  William.  Foremost  among  these 
men  in  parts,  in  courage,  and  in  energy,  was  Eobert  Char- 
nock.  He  had  been  liberally  edux^ted,  and  had,  in  the 
late  reign,  been  a  fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 
Alone  in  that  great  society  he  had  betrayed  the  common 
cause,  had  consented  to  be  the  tool  of  the  High  Commis- 
sion, had  publicly  apostatized  from  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and,  while  his  college  was  a  Popish  seminary,  had 
held  the  office  of  vice-president  The  Eevolution  came, 
and  altered  at  once  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Driven 
from  the  quiet  cloister  and  the  old  grove  of  oaks  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cherwell,  he  sought  haunts  of  a  very  different 
kind.  During  several  years  he  led  the  perilous  and  agi- 
tated  life  of  a  conspirator,  passed  and  repassed  on  secret 
errands  between  England  and  France,  changed  his  lodg- 
IV.  Kk 
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ings  in  London  often^  and  ivas  known  at  diffiarent  coffee- 
houses  ty  different  names*  Hjb  eervices  had  been  lequited 
with  a  captain's  conunifision  signed  by  the  bonjsbod  king. 

With  Charnock  waa  closely  connected  George  Porter, 
an  adventurer  who  called  himself  a  Boman  Catholic  and 
a  Boyalist,  but  who  was  in  truth  destitute  of  all  religious 
and  of  all  political  princLpla  Porter's  friends  could  not 
deny  that  he  was  a  rake  and  a  coxcomb,  that  he  drank, 
that  he  swore,  that  he  told  extravagant  lies  about  his 
amours,  and  that  he  had  been  convicted  of  manslaughter 
[  for  a  stab  given  in  a  brawl  at  the  play-house.    His  ene- 

i  mies  affirmed  that  he  was  addicted  to  nauseous  and  horri- 

ble kinds  of  dcbaueheryj  and  that  he  procured  the  means 
of  indulging  bis  infamous  tastes  by  cheating  and  maraud- 
ing; that  he  was  one  of  a  gang  of  clippers^  that  he  some- 
times got  on  horseback  late  in  the  evening  and  stole  out  in 
disguise,  and  that,  when  he  returned  from  these  mysteri- 
ous excursions,  his  appearance  justified  the  suspicion  that 
t  he  had  been  doing  business  on  Eounslow  Heath  or  Finch- 
ley  Common.* 

CardcU  Goodman,  popularly  called  Scum  Goodman,  a 
knave  more  abandoned,  if  possible,  than  PorteXj  was  in 
4ibe  plot  Goodman  had  been  on  the  stage,  had  been  kept, 
like  some  much  greater  men,  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
had  been  taken  into  her  house,  had  been  loaded  by  her 
with  gifts,  and  had  requited  her  by  bribing  an  Italian 
quack  to  poison  two  of  her  children.  As  the  poison  had 
not  been  administered,  Goodman  could  be  prosecuted  only 
for  a  misdemeanor  He  was  tried,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  a  ruinous  fine.  He  had  since  distinguished  him- 
self as  one  of  the  first  forgers  of  bank  notea^f 

Sir  William  Parkyns,  a  wealthy  knight  bred  to  the  law, 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the  Tories  in  the  days 
of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  was  one  of  the  most  important 

*  Ereiy  thbg  bad  that  waa  known  or  rumored  about  Porter,  came  oot 
on  the  State  Trials  of  1606. 

+  Afl  to  Goodman,  bgo  the  eyidenoe  on  tho  trial  of  Peter  Cook  j  Clever- 
akirica,  ^^Ti,  ]69e;  L'nemiitago,  April  IJ,  1696  j  tM  ft  pcuq^mnade  «- 
titled  the  Ducbess  ot  OoreUmd'fi  MemoriaL 
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members  of  the  cpnfedenw^.  He  bore  a  much  fiurer  char- 
acter than  most  of  his  accomplices:  but  in  one  respect  ho 
was  more  culpable  than  any  of  them.  For  he  had,  in 
order  to  retain  a  lucrative  office  which  he  held  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Prince  against  whose 
life  he  now  conspired. 

The  design  was  imparted  to  Sir  John  Fenwick,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  cowardly  insult  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  deceased  queen.  Fenwick,  if  his  own  asser* 
tion  is  to  be  trusted,  was  willing  to  join  in  jan  insurrection, 
but  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  assassination,  and  showed 
so  much  of  what  was  in  his  mind  aa  sufficed  to  make 
him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  less  scrupulous  associates. 
He  kept  their  secret^  howeveri  as  strictly  as  if  he  had 
wished  them  success. 

It  should  seem  that,  at  first,  a  natural  feeling  restrained 
the  conspirators  from  calling  their  design  by  the  proper 
name.  Even  in  their  private  consultations  they  did  not  as 
yet  talk  of  killing  the  Prince  of  Orange.  They  would  try 
to  seize  him  and  to  carry  him  alive  into  France.  If  there 
were  any  resistance  they  might  be  forced  to  use  their 
swords  and  pistols,  and  nobody  could  be  answerable  for 
what  a  thrust  or  a  shot  might  do.  In  the  spring  of  1695, 
the  scheme  of  assassination,  thus  thinly  vailed,  was  com- 
mxmicated  to  James,  and  his  sanction  was  earnestly  re- 
quested. But  week  followed  week ;  and  no  answer  arrived 
from  him.  He  doubtless  remained  silent  in  the  hope  that 
his  adherents  would,  after  a  short  delay,  venture  to  act  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  might  thus  have  the 
advantage  without  the  scandal  of  their  crime.  They  seem 
indeed  to  have  so  xmderstood  him.  He  had  not,  they  said, 
authorized  the  attempt:  but  he  had  not  proliibited  it; 
and,  apprised  as  he  was  of  their  plan,  the  absence  of  pro- 
hibition was  a  sufficient  warrant  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  strike :  but  before  they  could  make  th^  neces- 
sary arrangements  William  set  out  for  Flanders;  and  tha. 
plot  against  his  life  was  necessarily  suspended  till  his  re- 
turn. 

It  was  on  the  twelfth  of  May  that  the  Mng  left  Reusing- 
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ton  for  Gravesend,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  the 
Continent  Three  days  before  his  departure  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  had,  after  a  recess  of  about  two  years, 
met  again  at  Edinburg.  Hamilton,  who  had,  in  the  pre- 
ceding session,  sat  on  the  throne  and  held  the  scepter, 
was  dead ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  new  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  The  person  selected  was  John  Hay,  Mar- 
quess of  Tweedale,  Chancellor  of  the  Bealm,  a  man  grown 
old  in  business,  well  informed,  prudent,  hiunane,  blameless 
in  private  life,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  respectable  as  any 
Scottish  lord  who  had  been  long  and  deeply  concerned  in 
the  politics  of  those  troubled  times. 

His  task  was  not  without  difficulty.  It  Was  indeed  well 
known  that  the  Estates  were  genertdly  inclined  to  support 
the  government.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that  there 
was  one  subject  which  would  require  the  most  dexterous 
and  delicate  management.  The  ciy  of  the  blood  shed 
more  than  three  years  before  in  Glencoe  had  at  length 
made  itself  heard.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1698, 
the  reports,  which  had  at  first  been  contemptuously  derided 
as  factious  calumnies,  began  to  be  generally  thought  de- 
serving of  serious  attention.  Many  people  little  disposed 
to  place  confidence  in  any  thing  that  came  forth  fi:om  the 
secret  presses  of  the  Jacobites  owned  that,  for  the  honor 
of  the  government,  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted. 
The  amiable  Mary  had  been  much  shocked  by  what  she 
heard.  William  had,  at  her  request,  empowered  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  several  other  Scotchmen  of  note  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  matter.  But  the  duke  died :  his  col- 
'  leagues  were  slack  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  ;  and 
the  king,  who  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  Scotland, 
forgot  to  urge  them.* 

It  now  appeared  that  the  government  would  have  done 
wisely  as  well  as  rightly  by  anticipating  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  The  horrible  story  repeated  by  the  non-jurors 
pertinaciously,  confidently,  and  with  so  many  circum- 
stances as  almost  enforced  belief,  had  at  length  roused  aU 
Scotland.  The  sensibility  of  a  people  eminently  patriotic 
*  See  the  preamble  to  the  Commission  of  1695. 
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was  galled  by  the  taunts  of  sonthem  pamphleteeh^  who 
asked  whether  there  was  on  the  north  of  the  Tweed  no 
law,  no  justice,  no  hnmanity,  no  spirit  to  demand  redress 
even  for  the  foulest  wrongs.  Each  of  the  two  extreme 
parties,  which  Were  diametricallj  opposed  to  each  other  in 
general  politics,  was  impelled  by  a  peculiar  feeling  to  call 
for  inquiry.  The  Jacobites  were  delighted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  make  out  a  case  that  would  bring 
discredit  on  the  usurper,  and  which  might  be  set  off 
against  the  many  offenses  imputed  by  the  Whigs  to  Clav- 
erhouse  and  Mackenzie.  The  zealous  Fl^by t^ans  were 
not  less  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  rain  the 
Master  of  Stair.  They  had  never  forgotten  ot  forgiven 
the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  House  of  Stuart 
in  the  time  of  the  persecution.  They  knew  that,  though 
he  had  cordially  concurred  in  the  political  revolution 
which  had  freed  them  from  the  hatedxlynasty,  he  had  seen 
with  displeasure  that  ecclesiastical  revolution  which  was,  in 
their  view,  even  more  important  They  knew  that  church 
government  was  with  him  merely  an  affidr  of  state,  and 
that,  looking  at  it  as  an  affidr  of  state,  he  preferred  the 
episcopal  to  the  synodical  model.  They  could  not  with- 
out uneasiness  see  so  adroit  and  eloquent  an  enemy  of 
pure  religion  constantly  attending  the  royal  steps  and  con- 
stantly br^thing  counsel  in  the  royal  ear.  They  were 
therefore  impatient  for  an  investigation,  which,  if  one 
half  of  what  was  rumored  were  true,  must  produce  revela- 
tions fktal  to  the  power  and  fiime  of  the  minister  whom 
they  distrusted.  Nor  could  that  minister  rely  on  the 
cordial  support  of  aU  who  held  office  under  the  Crown. 
His  genius  and  influence  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  many 
less  successful  courtiers,  and  especially  of  his  fellow-secre- 
tary, Johnstone. 

Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment^ Glencoe  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  Scotchmen  of  all 
Actions  and  of  all  sects.  William,  who  was  just  about  to 
start  for  the  Ciontinent^  learned  that,  on  this  subject^  the 
Estates  must  have  their  way,  and  that  the  best  tHng  that 
he  could  do  would  be  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
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moyement  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  resist.  A 
Commission  authorizing  Tweedale  and  several  other  privy 
ooonselloTS  to  examine  fhllj  into  the  matter  about  which 
the  public  mind  was  so  strongly  excited  was  signed  by  the 
king  at  Kensington,  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh  and  was 
there  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  the  realm.  This  was 
accomplished  just  in  time.*  The  Parliament  had  scarcely 
entered  on  business  when  a  member  rose  to  move  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  slaughter  of  Glencoe. 
Tweedale  wa^  able  to  inform  the  Estates  that  his  majesty's 
goodness  had  prevented  their  desires,  that  a  Commission 
of  Precognition  had,  a  few  hours  before,  passed  in  all  the 
forms,  and  that  the  lords  and  gentlemen  named  in  that  in- 
strument would  hold  their  first  meeting  before  nightf 
The  Parliament  unanimously  voted  thanks  to  the  king  for 
this  instance  of  his  paternal  care  :  but  some  of  those  who 
joined  in  the  vote  of  thanks  expressed  a  very  natural  ap- 
prehension that  the  second  investigation  might  «nd  as  un- 
satisfactorily as  the  first  investigation  had  ended.  The 
honor  of  the ,  country,  they  said,  was  at  stake ;  and  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  proceed  with  such  diligence 
that  the  result  of  the  inquest  might  be  known  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Tweedale  gave  assurances  which,  for 
a  time,  silenced  the  murmurers4  But,  when  three  weeks 
had  passed  away,  many  members  became  mutinous  and 
suspicious.  On  the  fourteen  th  of  June  it  was  moved  that 
the  Commissioners  should  be  ordered  to  report.  The 
motion  was  not  carried:  but  it  was  renewed  day  after 
day.  In  three  successive  sittings  Tweedale  was  able 
to  restrain  the  eagerness  of  the  assembly.  But^  when 
he  at  length  annoimced  that  the  report  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  added  that  it  would  not  be  laid  before  the 
Estates  till  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  king,  there  was  a 
violent  outcry.  The  public  curiosity  was  intense :  for  the 
examination  had  been  conducted  with  closed  doors ;  and 
both  Commissioners  and  clerks  had  been  sworn  to  secrecy. 

*  The  Commission  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Parliament, 
t  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  21,  1695;  London  Gazette,  May  80. 
t  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  May  23,  1695. 
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The  king  was  in  the  Netherlands.  Weeks  must  elapse 
))efore  his  pleasure  could  be  taken ;  and  the  session  could 
not  last  much  longer.  In  a  fourth  debate  there  ypere 
signs  which  convinced  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
that  it  was  expedient  to  yield ;  and  the  report  was  pi^o- 
duced  * 

It  is  a  paper  highly  creditable  to  those  who  framed  it, 
an  excellent  digest  of  evidence,  clear,  passionless,  and 
austerely  just.  No  Source  from  which  valuable  informa- 
tion was  likely  to  be  derived  had  been  neglected.  Glen- 
garry and  Keppoch,,  though  notoriously  disaffected  to  the 
government,  had  been  permitted  to  conduct  the  case  on 
behalf  of  their  unhappy  kinsmen.  Several  of  the  ^ac- 
donalds,  who  had  escaped,  from  the  havoc  of  that  night, 
had  been  examined,  and  among  them  the  reigning  Mac 
Ian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  chief.  The  corre- 
spondence of  the  Master  of  Stair,  with  the  military  men  who 
commanded  in  the  Highlands,  had  been  subjected  to  a 
strict  but  not  unfair  scrutiny.  The  conclusion  to  which 
the  Coiomissioners  came,  and  in  which  every  intelligent 
and  candid  inquirer  will  concur,  was  that  the  slaughter  of 
Glencoe  was  a  barbarous  murder,  and  that  of  this  barbarous 
murder  the  letters  of  the  Master  of  Stair  were  the  sole 
warrant  and  cause. 

That  Breadalbane  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  was 
not  proved :  but  he  did  not  come  off  quite  clear.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  it  was  incidentally  discovered 
that  he  had,  while  distributing  the  money  of  Williaiii 
among  the  Highland  Chiefe,  professed  to  them  the  warm- 
est zeal  for  the  interest  of  James,  and  advised  them  to  take 
what  they  could  get  from  the  usurper,  but  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of  bringing  back 
the  rightful  king.  Breadalbane's  defense  was  that  he  was 
a  greater  villain  than  his  accusers  imagined,  and  that  he 
had  pretended  to  be  a  Jacobite  only  in  order  to  get-at  the 
bottom  of  the  Jacobite  plans.  In  truth  the  depths  of  this* 
man's  knavexy  were  un&thomable.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  which  of  his  treasons  were,  to  borrow  the  Italian  classi- 

*  Act  Pari  Soot,  June  14, 18,  20, 1696 ;  London  Gaiette^  June  St. 
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^mAnxi  single  treaaoiui^  and  wbidh  clouUa  tiomiMi^  On 
this  oocaaion  the  Parliament  snppoeed  Um  to  Imn  been 
ggSity  only  of  a  single  treason,  and  sent  liim  to  tlie  Ossfle 
sjfSdinbnxg.  Thegoveniment^onMleonridfll!«tion,igOTe 
ovedit  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  been  goiitj^  of  a  donbb 
tfeasonl  iind  let  him  out  again.*  «• 

*  The  fieport  of  the  Ckmmussion  was  talcen  into  immoSr 
idli[opnsiABradon  by  the  Estates.  They  lesolTed,  inSuM 
one  dissenttent  voice,  that  the  order  signed  by  William  did 
.  not  authorize  the  danghter  of  Olenooe.  They  next  xe- 
sdlved,  but^  it  should  seem,  not  unanimonslyi  that  ihe 
dan^ter  was  a  mnider.f  They  prooeeded  to  pass  semal 
TOtes,  t^  sense  of  which  was  fiiuJly  summed  up  in  an  ad- 
dvsBB  to  the  king.  How  that  part  of  the  address  which  re- 
lated to  the  Master  of  Stair  should  be  ftamed  was  a  question 
about  which  tliere  was  much  debate.  Several  of  his  letters 
were  trailed  for  and  read ;  and  several  amendments  w^re 
put  to  the  vote.  It  should  seem  that  the  Jacobites  and  the 
ettreme  Presbyterians  were,  with  but  too  good  cause,  on 
ihe  side  of  severity.  The  majority,  under  the  skillAil  man- 
agjement  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  acquiesced  in 
wteds,  which  made  it  impossible  for  the  guilty  minister  to 
rettdn  his  office,  but  which  did  not  impute  to  him  such 
criminality  as  would  have  affected  his  life  or  his  estate. 
They  censured  him,  but  censured  him  in  terms  fiur  too  soft. 
They  blamed  his  immoderate  zeal  against  the  unfortunate 
dan,  and  his  warm  directions  about  performing  the  execu- 
tion by  surprise.  His  excess  in  his  letters  ihey  pronounced 
to  have  been  the  ongnal  cause  of  the  massacre :  but,  in- 
stead of  demanding  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial  as  a 
murderer,  they  declared  that^  in  consideration  of  his  ab- 
sence and  of  his  great  place,  they  left  it  to  the  royal  wisdom 
to  deal  with  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  vindicate  the 
honor  of  the  government. 

The  indulgence  which  was  shown  to  the  principal  of- 
fender was  not  extended  to  his  subordinates.  Hamilton, 
who  had  fled  and  had  been  vainly  cited  by  proclamation 

♦  Burnet  iL  167 ;  Act  Pari,  June  10,  1695. 

t  Act  Pari,  June  26,  1696 ;  London  Gazette^  July  4 
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at  the  City  Oroes  to  appear  before  the  Estates,  was  pro- 
nounced not  to  be  dear  of  the  blood  of  the  Glencoe  men. 
Glenlyon,  Captain  Drommond,  Lieutenant  lindsey,  Ensign 
Lundie,  and  Seigeant  Barbour,  were  still  more  distinctly 
designated  as  murderers,  and  the  king  was  requested  to 
command  the  Lord  Advocate  to  prosecute  them. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  undoubtedly,  on  this 
occasion,  severe  in  the  wrong  place,  and  lenient  in  the 
wrong  place.  The  cruelty  and  baseness  of  Olenlyon  and 
his  comrades  excite,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  emotions  which  make  it  difficult  to  reason 
calmly.  Yet  whoev^  can  bring  himself  to  look  at  the 
conduct  of  these  men  with  judicial  impartiality  will  prob- 
ably be  of  opinion  that  they  could  not,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  the  conmionwealth,  have  been  treated  as  assassins. 
They  had  slain  nobody  whom  they  had  not  been  positively 
directed  by  their  commanding  officer  to  slay.  That  subor- 
dination, without  which  an  army  is  the  worst  of  all  rabbles, 
would  be  at  an  end,  if  every  soldier  were  to  be  held  an- 
swerable for  the  justice  of  every  order,  in  obedience  to 
which  he  pulls  his  trigger.  The  case  of  Glencoe  was, 
doubtless,  an  estreine  case ;  but  it  can  hot  easily  be  distinr 
guished  p  principle  fix)m  cases  which,  in  war,  arp  of  ordi- 
nary occurrence.  Very  terrible  military  executions  are 
sometimes  indispensable.  Humanity  itself  may  require 
them.  Who  then  is  to  decide  whether  there  be  an  emer- 
gency such  as  makes  severity  the  truest  mercy  ?  .  Who  is 
to  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  necessary  to  lay  a 
thriving  town  in  ashes,  to  decimate  a  large  body  of  mutin- 
eers, to  shoot  a  whole  gang  of  banditti  ?  Is  the  responsi- 
bility with  the  commanding  officer,  or  with  the  rank  and 
file  whom  he  orders  to  make  ready,  present,  and  fire  ?  And 
if  the  general  rule  be  that  the  responsibility  is  with  the 
commanding  officer,  and  not  with  those  who  obey  him,  is 
it  possible  to  find  any  reason  for  pronouncing  the  case  of 
Glencoe  an  exception  to  that  rtQe  ?  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  member  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  proposed  that  any  of 
the  private  men  of  Argyle's  raiment  should  be  proBecuted 
for  murder.    Absolute  impunity  was  granted  to  every 
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body  below  the  rank  of  a  sergeant  Yet  on  what  princi- 
ple ?  Surely,  if  military  obedience  was  not  a  valid  plea, 
eyery  man  wlio  sbot  a  Macdonald  on  that  horriUe  night 
was  a  murderer.  And,  if  military  obedience  was  a  valid 
plea  for  the  musketeer  who  acted  by  order  of  Sergeant  Bar- 
bour, why  not  for  Barbour  who  acted  by  order  of  Glen- 
lyon  ?  And  why  not  for  Glenlyon,  who  acted  by  order  of 
Hamilton  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  more  def- 
erence is  due  from  a  private  to  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
than  from  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  his  captain,  or 
firom  a  captain  to  his  colonel. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  orders  given  to  Glenlyon  were 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, he  would  have  thrown  up  his  conmiission,  would  have 
braved  the  displeasure  of  colonel,  general,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  would  have  incurred  the  heaviest  penalty  which  a 
court-martial  could  inflict,  rather  than  have  performed  the 
part  assigned  to  him ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true :  but  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  he  acted  like  a  virtuous  man,  but 
whether  he  did  that  for  which  he  could,  without  infring- 
ing a  rule  essential  to  the  discipline  of  camps,  and  to  the 
security  of  nations,  be  hanged  as  a  murderer.  In  this 
case,  disobedience  was  assuredly  a  moral  duty :  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  obedience  was  a  legal  crime. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  guilt  of  Glenlyon  and  his 
fellows  was  not  within  the  scope  of  the  penal  law.  The 
only  punishment  which  could  properly  be  inflicted  on 
them  was  that  which  made  Cain  cry  out  that  it  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear ;  to  be  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  to  carry  wherever  they  went  a  mark  from 
which  even  bad  men  should  turn  away  sick  with  horror. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Master  of  Stair.  He  had  been 
solemnly  pronounced,  both  by  the  Commission  of  Precog- 
nition and  by  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  in  full  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  the  original  author  of  the  massacre.  That  it 
was  not  advisable  to  make  examples  of  his  tools  was  the 
strongest  reason  for  making  an  example  of  him.  Every 
argument  which  can  be  urged  against  punishing  the  sol- 
dier who  executes  the  unjust  and  inhuman  orders  of  his 
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superior,  is  an  argoment  for  punishing  with  ihe  utmost 
rigor  of  the  law  the  superior  who  gives  unjust  and  inhu- 
man orders.  Where  there  can  be  no  responsibility  below, 
there  should  be  double  responsibility  above.  What  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  ought  with  one  voice  to  have  de- 
manded, was^  not  that  a  poor  illiterate  sergeant,  who  was 
hardly  more  accountable  than  his  own  halbert  for  the 
bloody  work  which  he  had  done,  should  be  hanged  in  the 
Grass-market,  but  that  the  real  murderer,  the  most  poUtic, 
this  most  eloquent,  the  most  powerful,  of  Scottish  states- 
men, should  be  brought  to  a  public  trial,  and  should,  if 
found  guilty,  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Nothing  less  than 
such  a  sacrifice  could  expiate  such  a  crime.  Unhappily 
the  Estates,  by  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the  chief  offender, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  demanding  that  his  humble  agents 
should  be  treated  with  a  severity  beyond  the  law,  made 
the  stain  which  the  massacre  had  left  on  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  broader  and  deeper  than  before. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  acquit  the  king  of  a  great  breach 
of  duty.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that,  till  he  re- 
ceived the  report  of  his  Commissioners,  he  had  been  very 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
^ughter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  much  in 
the  habit  of  reading  Jacobite  pamphlets ;  and,  if  he  did 
read  them,  he  would  have  found  in  them  such  a  quantity 
of  absurd  and  rancorous  invective  against  himself  that  he 
would  have  been  very  little  inclined  to  credit  any  imputa- 
tion which  they  might  throw  on  his  servants.  He  would 
have  seen  himself  accused,  in  one  tract,  of  being  a  con- 
cealed Papist;  in  another  of  having  poisoned  Jeffreys  in 
the  Tower ;  in  a  third  of  having  contrived  to  have  Tal- 
mash  taken  off  at  Brest.  He  would  have  seen  it  asserted 
that,  in  Ireland,  he  once  ordered  fifly  of  his  wounded  En- 
glish soldiers  to  be  burned  alive.  He  would  have  seen 
that  the  unalterable  affection  which  he  felt  from  his  boy- 
hood to  his  death  for  three  or  four  of  the  bravest  and 
most  trusty  friends  that  ever  prince  had  the  ^happiness  to 
possess,  was  made  a  ground  for  imputing  to  him  abomi- 
nations as  foul  as  those  which  are  buried  under  the  waters 
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of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  might,  therefore,  naturally  be  slow 
to  believe  frightful  imputations  thrown  by  writers  whom 
he  knew  to  be  habitual  liars,  on  a  statesman  whose  abili- 
ties he  valued  highly,  and  to  whose  exertions  he  had,  on 
some  great  occasions,  owed  much.  But  he  could  not,  after 
he  had  read  the  documents  transmitted  to  him  from  Ed- 
inburg  by  Tweedale,  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Master  of  Stair.  To  visit  that  guilt  with  ex- 
emplary punishment  was  the  sacred  duty  of  a  sovereign 
who  had  sworn,  with  his  hand  lifted  up  toward  heaven, 
ibai  he  would,  in  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  repress,  in  all 
estates  and  degrees,  all  oppression,  and  would  do  justice, 
without  acceptance  of  persons,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy 
firom  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  William  contented  him* 
self  with  dismissing  the  Master  fix>m  office.  For  this  great 
fault,  a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime,  Burnet  tried  to  frame, 
not  a  defense,  but  an  excuse.  He  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  king,  alarmed  by  finding  how  many  persons  had 
borne  a  part  in  the^  slaughter  of  Glencoe,  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  grant  a  general  amnesty  than  to  punish  one  massa- 
cre by  another.  But  this  representation  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  Numerous  instruments  had  doubtless 
been  employed  in  the  work  of  death :  but  they  had  all 
received  their  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  a  single 
mind.  High  above  the  crowd  of  offenders  towered  one 
offender,  pre-eminent  in  parts^  knowledge,  rank,  and 
power.  In  return  for  many  victims  immolated  by  treach- 
ery, only  one  victim  was  demanded  by  justice ;  and  it 
must  ever  be  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  Wil- 
liam that  the  demand  was  refused. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland  closed.  The  Estates  had  liberally  voted 
such  a  supply  as  the  poor  country  which  they  represented 
could  afford.  They  had,  indeed,  been  put  into  high  good 
humor  by  the  notion  that  they  had  found  out  a  way  of 
speedily  making  that  poor  country  rich.  Their  attention 
had  been  divided  between  the  inquiry  into  the  slaughter 
of  Glencoe  and  some  specious  commercial  projects,  of 
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which  the  nature  will  be  ezplained  and  the  &te  related  in 
a  future  chapter. 

Meanwhile  all  Europe  was  looking  anxiously  toward 
the  Low  Countries.  The  great  warrior  who  had  been  vic- 
torious at  Fleurus,  at  Steinkirk  and  at  Landen  had  not  left 
his  equal  behind  him.  But  France  still  possessed  mar- 
shals well  qualified  for  high  command.  'Already  Oatinat 
and  Boufflers  had  given  proo&  of  skill,  of  resolution  and 
of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state.  Either  of  those  dis- 
tinguished of&cers  would  have  been  a  successor  worthy  of 
Luxemburg  and  an  antagonist  worthy  of  William;  but 
their  master,  unfortunately  for  himself,  preferred  to  both 
the  Duke  of  Yilleroy.*  The  new  general  had  been  Lewis's 
playmate  when  they  were  both  children,  had  then  become 
a  £Eivorite,  and  had  never  ceased  to  be  so.  Li  those  super- 
ficial graces  for  which  the  French  aristocracy  was  then  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  Villeroy  was  pre-eminent 
among  the  French  aristocracy.  His  stature  was  tall,  his 
countenance  handsome,  his  manners  nobly  and  somewhat 
haughtily  polite,  his  dress,  his  furniture,  his  equipages,  his 
table,  ma^iificent  *  No  man  told  a  story  with  more  vi- 
vacity ;  no  man  sat  his  horse  bettier  in  a  hunting  party ; 
no  man  made  love  with  more  success ;  no  man  staked  and 
lost  heaps  of  gold  with  more  agreeable  unconcern ;  no  man 
was  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  adventures,  the 
attachments,  the  enmities  of  the  lords  and  ladies  who  daily 
filled  the  halls  of  Versailles.  There  were  two  characters 
especially  which  this  fine  gentleman  had  ^died  during 
many  years,  and  of  which  he  knew  all  the  plaits  and  wind- 
ings, the  character  of  the  king,  and  the  character  of  her 
who  was  queen  in  eveiy  thing  but  name.  But  there  ended 
Yilleroy's  acquirements.  He  was  profoundly  ignorant 
both  of  books  and  of  business.  At  ^e  Council  Board  he 
never  opened  his  mouth  without  exposing  himself.  For 
war  he  had  not  a  single  qualification  except  that  personal 
courage  which  was  oonmion  to  him  with  the  whole  dass  to 
which  he  was  a  member.  At  every  great  crisis  of  his  po- 
litical and  of  his  military  life  he  was  alternately  drunk 
with  arrogance  and  sunk  in  dejection.  Just  before  he  took 
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a  momentotis  step  his  self-confidenoe  was.  boundless ;  he 
would  Usten  to  no  suggestion ;  he  would  not  admit  into 
his  mind  the  thought  that  fiulure  was  possible.  On  the 
first  check  he  gave  up  eveij  thing  for  lost,  became  incapa- 
ble of  directing,  and  ran  up  and  down  in  helpless  despair. 
Lewis  however  loved  him ;  and  he,  to  do  him  justice,  loved 
Lewis.  The  kindness  of  the  master  was  proof  against  all 
the  disasters  which  were  brought  on  his  4dngdom  by  the 
rashness  and  weakness  of  the  servant ;  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  servant  was  honorably,  though  not  judiciously, 
manifested  on  more  than  one  occasion  after  the  death  of 
the  master.* 

•  Such  was  the  general  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign in  the  Netherlands  was  confided.  The  Duke  of 
Maine  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  this  preceptor. 
Maine,  the  natural  son  of  Lewis  by  the  Duchess  of  Montes- 
pau,  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood  by  Madame  de 
MainteDon,  and  was  loved  by  Lewis  with  the  love  of  a 
father,  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  with  the  not  less  tender 
love  of  a  foster-mother.  Grave  men  were  scandalized  by 
the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  king,  while  making 
a  high  profession  of  piety,  exhibited  his  partiality  for  this 
oflfepring  of  a  double  adultery.  Kindness,  they  said,  was 
doubtless  due  from  a  parent  to  a  child ;  but  decency  was 
also  due  from  a  sovereign  to  his  people.  In  spite  of  these 
murmurs  the  youth  had  been  publicly  acknowledged, 
loaded  with  wealth  and  dignities,  created  a  duke  and  peer, 
placed,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  royal  power,  above 
dukes  and  peers  of  older  creation,  married  to  a  princess  of 
the  blood  royal,  and  appointed  Grand  Master  of  the  Artillery 
of  the  Realm.  With  abilities  and  courage  he  might  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  world.  But  his  intellect  was 
small ;  his  nerves  were  weak ;  and  the  women  and  priests 
who  had  educated  him  had  efieotually  assisted  nature.  He 
was  orthodox  in  belief,  correct  in  morals,  insinuating  in 
address,  a  hypocrite,  a  mischief-maker  and  a  coward. 

It  was  expected  at  Versailles  that  Flanders  would,  dur- 
ing this  year,  be  the  chief  theater  of  war.     Here,  there- 

♦  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  Villeroy  in  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs. 
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fore,  a  great  army  was  coUeotecL  Strong  lines  were  formed 
&om  the  Lys  to  the  Scheld,  and  Yilleroj  fixed  his  head- 
quarters near  Toumay.  Boufflers,  with  about  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  guarded  the  banks  of  the  Sambre. 

On  the  other  side  the  British  and  Dutch  troops,  who 
were  under  William's  immediate  command,  mustered  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Ghent.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  at 
the  head  of  a  great  force,  lay  near  Brussels.  A  smaller 
army,  consisting  chiefly  of  Brandenburgers,  was  encamped 
not  far  fix)m  Huy. 

Early  in  June  military  operations  commenced.  Th^  first 
movements  of  William  were  mere  feints  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  French  generals  fix)m  suspecting  his  real  purpose. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  retaking  Namur.  The  loss  of 
Namur  had  been  the  most  mortifying  of  all  the  disasters 
of  a  disastrous  war.  The  importance  of  Namur  in  a  mili* 
tary  point  of  view  had  always  been  great,  and  had  become 
greater  than  ever  during  the  three  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  last  siege.  New  works,  the  masterpieces  of  Vau- 
ban,  had  been  added  to  the  old  defenses  which  had  been 
constructed  with  the  utmost  skill  of  Cohom.  So  ably  had 
the  two  illustrious  engineers  vied  with  each  other  and  co- 
operated with  nature  that  the  fortress  was  esteemed  the 
strongest  in  Europe.  Over  one  gate  had  been  placed  a 
vaunting  inscription  which  defied  the  allies  to  wrench  the 
prize  from  the  grasp  of  France. 

William  kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  not  a  hint  of 
his  intention  got  abroad.  Some  thought  that  Dunkirk, 
some  that  Ypres  was  his  object.  The  marches  and  skir- 
mishes by  which  he  disguised  his  design  were  compared  by 
Saint  Simon  to  the  moves  of  a  skillful  chess  player.  Feu- 
quieres,  much  more  deeply  versed  in  military  science  than 
Saint  Simon,  informs  us  that  some  of  these  moves  were 
hazardous,  and  that  such  a  game  could  not  have  been  sa&ly 
played  against  Luxemburg :  and  this  is  probably  true ;  but 
Luxemburg  was  gone ;  and  what  Luxemburg  had  been  to 
William,  William  now  was  to  ViUeroy. 

While  the  king  was  thus  employed,  the  Jacobites  at 
home,  being  unable,  in  his  absence,  to  prosecute  their  de- 
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sign  against  his  person,  contented  themselyes  with  plotting 
against  his  government  They  were  somewhat  less  closely 
watched  than  during  the  preceding  year ;  for  the  event  of 
the  trials  at  Manchester  had  discouraged  Aaron  Smith  and 
his  agents.  Trenchard,  whose  vigilance  and  severity  had 
made  him  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  was  no  more,  and 
had  been  succeeded,  in  what  may  be  called  the  subordinate 
Secretaryship  of  State,  by  Sir  William  Trumball,  a  learned 
civilian  and  an  experienced  diplomatist,  of  moderate  opi- 
nions, and  of  temper  cautious  to  timidity.*  The  malcon- 
tents were  emboldened  by  the  lenity  of  the  administration. 
William  had  scarcely  sailed  for  th,e  Continent  when  they 
held  a  great  meeting  at  one  of  their  £Etvorite  haunts,  the 
Old  Bong's  Head  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Chamock,  Porter, 
Gkx)dman,  Parky ns,  and  Fenwick  were  present.  The  Earl 
of.  Aylesbury  was  there,  a  man  whose  attachment  to  the 
esdled  house  was  notorious,  but  who  always  denied  that 
he  had  ever  thought  of  effecting  a  restoration  by  immoral 
means.  His  denial  would  be  entitled  to  more  credit  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government  against 
which  he  was  constantly  intriguing,  forfeited  the  right  to 
bo  considered  as  a  man  of  conscience  and  honor.  In  the 
assembly  was  Sir  John  Friend,  a  non-juror  who  had  in- 
deed a  very  slender  wit,  but  who  had  made  a  very  large 
fortune  by  brewing,  and  who  spent  it  freely  in  sedition. 
After  dinner — for  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites  were  generally 
laid  over  wine,  and  generally  bore  some  trace  of  the  con- 
viviality in  which  they  had  originated — ^it  was  resolved  that 
the  time  was  come  for  an  insurrection  and  a  French  inva- 
sion, and  that  a  special  messenger  should  carry  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  to  Saint  Germains.  Chamock  was  selected. 
He  undertook  the  commission,  crossed  the  Channel,  saw 
James,  and  had  interviews  with  the  ministers  of  Lewis,  but 
could  arrange  nothing.  The  English  malcontents  would 
not  stir  till  ten  thousand  French  troops  were  in  the  island; 
and  ten  thousand  French  troops  could  not,  without  great 
risk  be  withdrawn  from  the  army  which  was  contending 

*  Some  curious  traits  of  TrumbaU's  character  will  bo  found  in  Pepja's 
Tangier  Diar/. 
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flgamst  William  ia  the  Low  <)oim1a;ie0.  When  Oiuoixook 
returned  to  report  that  his  emhaaBj  had  been  nnaaooesBftil, 
he  found  some  of  his  eonftderates  in  JaiL  They  had  dur- 
ing his  ahsenee  amused  fhemsehree,  after  their  ftshion,  by 
trying  to  raise  a  riot  in  London  on  the  tenth  of  June,  the 
birth-day  of  the  unfortunate  Frinee  of  Wales.  -They  met 
at  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and,  when  hot  with  wine,  sallied 
forth  sword  in  hand,  headed  by  Porter  and  Gk>odman,  beat 
kettle*drums,  tmfurled  banners,  and  began  to  light  bonfires. 
But  the  watch,  supported  by  the  populace^  was4oo  strong 
for  the  revelers.  They  were  put  to  rotxt ;  the  tavern  where 
they  had  feasted  was  sacked  by  the  mob ;  the  ringleaders 
were  apprehended,  tried,  fined,  and  imprisoned,  but  re- 
gained their  liberty  in  time  to  bear  a  part  in  a  ihr  more 
criminal  design** 

By  this  time  all  was  r^dy  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  William  had  formed.  That  plan  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  chiefi  of  the  allied  forces,  «nd  had 
been  warmly  approved.  Vaudemont  was  left  in  Elandexs 
with  a  considerable  force  to  watch  Villeroy.  The  king, 
with  the  rest  of  his  army,  marched  straight  on  Namur.  At 
the  same  moment  the  Mector  c^  Bavaria  advanced  toward 
the  same  point  on  one  side,  and  the  Brandenburghers  on 
another.  So  well  had  these  movements  been  concerted, 
and  so  rapidly  were  they  performed,  that  the  skillful  and 
energetic  Boufflers  had  but  just  time  to  throw  himself  into 
the  fortress.  He  was  accompanied  by  seven  regiments  of 
dragoons,  by  a  strong  body  of  gunners,  sappers  and  miners^ 
and  by  an  officer  named  Megrigny,  who  was  esteemed  the 
best  engineer  in  the  French  service,  with  the  exception  of 
Yauban.  A  few  hours  after  Bou£9ers  had  entered  the 
place  the  besieging  forces  closed  round  it  on  every  side ; 
and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  rapidly  formed. 

The  news  excited  no  alarm  at  the  French  Court  There 
it  was  not  doubted  that  William  would  soon  be  compelled 
to  abandon  his  enterprise  with  grievous  loss  and  ignomiay. 
The  town  was  strong ;  the  castle  was  believed  to  be  imr 

•  Postboy,  Jane  IS,  Julfy,  11,  lS9ft;  IxitelligeiioeDom«sfctoaiid]?^pnign« 
Jane  14 ;  piaoquet  Boat  from  Hdland  and  Ilanden,  July  9, 
TV.  Ll 
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.^wgoaMe  t  Jte  YnagMJTiwi-ifBBe  ffllad  wjA,  pronrfons  und 
:mmwztba  soffloiuit  to  lart  .tiU  ihe  tinie  «t  whioh  ihe 
ttDBiiei  of  diM  agci  weie  ekpeotad  to  xelw  into.1ri]lM^qu^ 
torn;  the  ganJaon  cDPfflBtod aJF eirtgea tibanaattd of  tiba  beet 
ttootwintiieiraiM^  cot»inandftd  by  Mt  exedK 

tet  genml;  hd  wis  Mrisfead  1»7  an  oxoeOent  eogbwr; 
^ntewas  i^  ctoqlsted  ihafcV^n]kEX)7/w^  Ub 

.iiqgmi>wld.:11ieCk  be  IB  much  inoie  duger.tlim 


..  Xbeee  liapei  iBrere  Irapt  T^ 

9e  ptoposed,  he  8b^  flxM  to'anaflulato  ibe«my  ofATax^ 
moo^  a&d  theu  to  drive  Willkm  'fionl  Nannu;  Yande* 
aumt  mig^t'tiy  to-ayoid  an  aotkui,  bid  Iw  oooU  x^ 
eaaipe.  The  maiBhal  wenk  ao  ftr  as  to  jmnnSaa  hkimkar 
HBfa  cef.  a^^^donqdoto  vjctoiy  iRiihin  twea^-foor  boon. 

'  .iMla  paaaed  a  vbole  dagrin  ikpalKiit  eneoMMMi.    jM 
3a<  iquriaadtif  ati  offlo^ 
«aiid  Dtitoh  Btandaidfl^  aniiredr  a  oourfier  ^^fr^^  bovb 

''lliat  Yaudemont.  had  effected  a  letreat  -wbh,  aoaicelj  any 
loss,  tod  was  safe  under  the  walls  of  Ghenk  William 
extolled  the  generalabip  of  his  lieutenant  in  the  wannest 
terms.  "  My  cousin,"  he  wrote,  "  jovl  have  shown  your- 
Mf  a  greater  master  of  ypur  i^  than  if  you  had  won  a 
pitched  l^ttle.^'*  In  tl^  French  camp^  however,  and  at 
.'the  French '  Oourt,  it  was  universally  held  that  Yaude- 
mont had  been  saved  less  by  his  own  skill  than  by  the 
maoonduct  of  those  to  whom  he  was  oppoaed.  Some 
ftrew  the  whole  blame  qn  Yilleroy ;  and  Yillezpy  made 
no  attempt  to  vindicate  himsel£  But  it  waa  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  might,  at  least  to  a  great  extent^  have  vindi- 
joated  himself  had  he  not  prefi^rred  royal  &var  to  militaar|r 
'  renown.  His  plan,  it  was  said,  might  have  sqooeeded,  had 
not  ike  execution  been  intrusted  to  the  Buka  of  Maine. 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  danger  the  bastard's  heart  had  died 
within  him.  He  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  his  poltroon- 
ery.   He  had  stood  Ixembling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his 

*  Yftodemont'f  Dispatch  and  WillUun's  Answer  ore  ia  the  Monthlj  Mer- 
omy  for  July,  I69S. 
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confessor,  while  the  old  officers  round  him,  with  teais  in 
their  eyes,. urged  him.  to  advance.  During  a  short  time, 
the  di^race  of  the  son  was  concealed  firom  the  &iheh 
But  the  ^ence  of  Villeroy  showed  that  there  was  a  secret ; 
the  pleasantries  of  th^  Dutch  gazettes  soon  elucidated  the 
mystery;  and  Lewis  learned,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  yet 
enough  to  m^ke  him  miserable.  Never  during  his  long 
reign  had  he  been  so  moved.  During  some  hours  his 
.  gloomy  irritability  kept  his  servants,  his  courtiers,  even 
his  priei^  in  terror.  He  so  &r  forgot.the  grace  and  dig* 
nity  for  which  he  was  renowned  throughout  the  world 
that,^  in  the  sight  of  all  the  splendid  crowd  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  came  to  see  him  dine  at  Marli,  he  broke  a 
cane  on  the  shoulders  of  a  lackey,  and  pursued  the  poor 
man  with  the  handle.* 

The  siege  of  Namur,  meanwhile,  was  vigbrously  pressed 
by  the  allies.  The  scientific  part  of  their  operations  was 
under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  who  was  spurre4  by  emu- 
lation to  exert  his  utmost  skill  He  had  suffered,  three 
years  before,  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  town,  as  he 
had  fortified  it,  taken-by  his  great  master  Yauban.  To 
retake  it,  now  that  the  fortifications  had  received  Yauban's 
:  last  improvements,  would  be  a  noble  revenge. 

On  the  second  of  July  the  trenches  were  opened.  On 
the  eighth  a  gallant  sally  of  French  dragoons  was  gallantly 
beaten  back;  and,  late  on  the  same  evening,  a  strong 
body  of  infitntry,  the  English  footguards  leading  the  way, 
stormed,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  the  outworks  on  the  Brus- 
sels side.  The  king  in  person  directed  the  attack ;  and  his 
subjects  were  delighted  to  learn  that,  when  the  fight  was 
hottest,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  exclaimed,  ''Look,  look  at  my  brave  En< 
gUsh  I"  Conspicuous  in  bravery  even  among  those  brave 
English  was  Cutts.  In  that  bull<^og  courage  which  fiinehes 
fiom  no  danger,  however  terrible^  he  was  unrivaled.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  hardy  volunteers,  OermaUj 
Dutch,  and  British,  to  go  on  a  forlorn  hojpe :  but  Cutts 
was  the  only  man  who  appeared  to  consider  such  an  ex- 
*  See  Saint  Simon*!  Uxmnn,  and  bis  note  upon  Daogtan.  , 
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pedition  as  a  party  of  pleasoi^e.    He  was  so  .much  at  his 
lease  in  the  hottest  fire  of  the  French  batteries  that  his 
.  floldiers  gave  him  the  honorable  nickname  of  the  Salaman- 
der* 

On  the  seventeenth  the  first  counterscarp  of  the  town 
waaattacked.  The  English  and  Butch  were  thrice  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  and  returned  thrice  to  tiie  charge.  At 
lenjgth,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  French  officers^  who 
fought  valiantlj  sword,  in  band  on  the  glacis,  the  assailants 
.  xemained  in  possession  of  the  disputed  wcfrks.  While  the 
conflict  was  raging,  William,  who  was  giving  his  orders 
utider  a  shower  of  bullets,  saw  with  surprise  and  anger, 
among  the  officers  of  his  ptaff,  Michael  Godfrey,  the  Dep- 
uty-Governor of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  gentleman 
had  come  to  the  king's  head-quarters  in  order  to  make 
Bome  arrangements  for  the  speedy  and  safe  remittance  of 
money  firom  England  to  the  army  in  the  Ketherlands,  and 
waa  curious  to  see  "real  war.  Such  curiosity  William  could 
not  endure.  "  Mr.  Godfi^jr,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not  to 
run  these  hazards :  you  are  not  a  soldier :  you  can  be  of 

I       no  use  to  us  here."     **  Sir,"  answered  Godfrey,  "  I  run  no 

I       more  hazard  than  your  majesty."  "Not  so,"  said  William; 

I  "  I  am  where  it  is  my  duty  to  be  ;  and  I  may  without  pre- 
sumption commit  my  life  to  God's  keeping ;  but  you " 

!  While  they  were  talking,  a  cannon-ball  from  the  ramparts 
laid  Godfrey  dead  at  the  king's  feet.     It  was  not  foimd, 

,  however,  that  the  fear  of  being  Godfreyed — such  was,  dur- 
ing some  time,  the  cant  phrase — sufficed  to  prevent  idle 

i  gazers  from  coming  to  the  trenches.t  Though  William^ 
forbade  his  coachmen,   footmen,   and  cooks,  to   expose 

•  themselves,  he  repeatedly  saw  them  skulking  near  the 
most  dangerous  spots,  and    trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the 

t  •  London  Gazette,  July  22,  1695 ;  Monthly  Mercury  of  August,  1695. 

Swift,  ten  years  later,  wrote  a  lampoon  on  Cutts,  so  dull  and  so  nauseously 

j        scorrilous  that  Ward  or  Gildon  would  havo  been  ashamed  of  it,  entitled 

'         the  Description  of  a  Salamander. 

j        .     t  I^ndon  Gazette,  July  29,  1695  ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1696 ; 

j         Stepney  to  Lord  Lexington,  Aug.  ^J;  Robert  Fleming's  character  of  King 

!  Wflliam,  1702.  It  was  in  the  attack  of  July  1}  that  Captain  Shandy  re- 
ceived the  memorable  wound  in  his  groin. 
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i 
fighting.  He  was  aoonetiiDaB,  it  is.  said,  provoked  into  | 
h^raewhipping  them  out  of  the  laBge  of  Ihe  French  guns ;  | 
and  the  story,  whether 'true  or.*&lse^  is  very  character-  I 
istio. .  ;    .  "    .  .  j 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Bayariims  and  Brandenr- 
burgbers,  under  the  direction  of  Cohom,  made  themselves 
masters,  after  a  hard  fight,  of  a  line  of  works  which  Yau- 
ban  had  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  from  the  Sambre  to  the 
Meuse.  Three  days  later,  the  English  and  Dutch,  Outti^ 
as  usual,  in  the  fiont,  lodged  themselves  op.  the  second 
counterscarp.  All  was  ready  for  a  general  assault,  when  a 
white  flag  was  hung  out  £K>m  the  ramparts,  Th^efBactxye 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  now  little  more  than  one  half; 
of  what  it  had  been  wh^  the  trcAches  were  opened.  , 
Boufflers  apprehended  that  it  would  be  impossible,  for 
eight  thousand  men  to  defend  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  much  longer:  but  he  felt  confident  that  such  a 
force  would  be  ^ufficient  to  keep  the  stronghold  on  the 
summit  of  the  rock.  Temvi  of  capitulation  were  speedily 
adjusted.  A  gate  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies.  ^  The 
French  were  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  and  were  assured  that  the  wounded  men  whom 
th^  left  below,  about  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  should 
be  well  treated.  On  the  sixth  the  allies  marched  in.  The 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  town  was  over ;  and  a 
second  and  more  terrible  contest  began  for  the  possession^ 
of  the  citadel.* 

YiUeroy  had  in  the  mean  time  made  some,  petty  con- 
quest&  Dixmuyde,  which  might  have  offered  some  re- 
sistance, had  opened  its  gates  to  him,  not  without  grave 
suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  governor^  Deynse^ 
which  was  less  able  to  make  any  defense,  had  followed 
the  example.  The  garrisons  of  both  towns  were^  in  vio* 
latioi^  of  a  convention  whidi  had  b^en  made  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  sent  into  France.  The  maTshal  th^ 
advanced  toward  BrusselSy  in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem, 
that^  by  menacing  that  buuitifiil  capital,  he  might  induce 

o  London  Gaiety  Aug:  1,  ft,lS96;  Monthly  Mtravj  of  Ai|giiirt»  16M^ 
containing  the  letters  of  WQliam  and  Djktelt  to  tha.8tatei  General. 
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[lies  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  Caslle  of  Nainur,     Dur- 
ty-six  houjs  he  rained  sheila  and  red-hot  bullets  on 
«/.    The  Electresa  of  Bavaria,  who  was  within  the 
,  i]iiBcarried  from  terror*    Six  convents  perished*  Fif- 
hundred  houses  were  at  oDce  in  flame:!^*    The  whole 
*  town  would  have  been  burned  to  the  ground,  had 
9  inhabitants  stopped  the  conflagration  by  blowing 
unexoufl  buildings,     Imiiiense  quantities  of  the  finest 
lud  tapestry  were  destroyed :  for  the  industry  and 
I  which  made  BruHBcIs  famous  throughout  the  world 
hitherto  been  litUo  affected  by  the  war.     Several  of 
tately  piles  which  looked  down  on  the  market-place 
dd  in  ruins.    Tlie  Town  Hall  itself,  the  noblest  of 
iLu*ny  Doblo  senate-houses  reared  by  the  burghers  of 
eth'       td^  was  in  imminent  peril.    All  this  devasta- 
he  ified  no  effect  except  much  private 

to  be  intixnidated  or  provoked 
L«*,  R  Jipm      iflD  with  which  he  held  Namur. 

ftro  w  is  bRiucru      fept  up  round  the  easUe  was 

Buuu  as  haa  never  been  known  in  war.  The  French  gun- 
ners were  fairly  driven  from  tbcir  piecca  by  tlie  Liiil  of 
ballsj  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  vfiulted  fjjalleriea  under 
the  ground.  Coljorn  exuHingly  bctlcd  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia four  hundred  pistoles  that  the  place  would  iall  by 
the  thirty -first  of  August,  ITcw  Style.  The  great  engineer 
lost  his  wager  indeed,  but  lost  it  only  by  a  few  hour:^.* 

BoufTIers  now  began  to  feel  thathi^  only  hope  was  in  Vil- 
leroy.  Villeroy  ha<l  proceeded  from  Brussels  to  Eiighieu; 
he  had  there  collected  all  the  French  troops  that  eijuld  be 
spared  from  the  remotest  fortresses  of  the  Netherlands ; 
aad  he  now^  at  the  head  of  more  than  eighty  thousand  men, 
marched  toward  Namnr.  YaudemonL  meanwhile  joined 
the  beeiegers.  "William  therefore  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  offer  battle  to  Villeroy^  M'ithout  interniiltmg  for 
a  moment  the  operationti  against  BoiifTlers,  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  was  intrusted  with  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  siege.     The  King  of  England  took  up,  on  the  west  of 

f  Mouthlj  Mtrcury   for   August,    1635;    Sttpiity   \^^  Lord   Lexinglou, 
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the  town,  a  strcHig  positioii^. strongly  intrendied,  and  iheie 
awaited  the  Frendb,  who  wero  i^yanom^from  Enghieit 
Eveiy  thing  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  great  'day  was  at 
hand.    Two  of  the  most  niunerons  and  best  ordered  anmes 
that  Europe  had  ever  seen  were  brotight  &ce  to  &ce.    On 
the  fifteenth  of  August  the  defenders  of  the  castle  saw, 
firom  their  watchrtowers,  the  mighty  host  of  their  coun- 
trymen.   But  between  that  host   and  the  citadel  was 
drawn  up,  in  battle  order,  the  not  less  mighty  host  of 
William.    ViUeroy,  by  a  salute  of  ninety  guns,  conveyed 
to  Boufflers  the  promise  of  a  speeAj  rescue ;  .and  at  nijo^t 
Boufflers,  by  fire-signals  whidi  were  seen  &r  oyer  the  vast 
plain  of  the  Meuse  and  &unbre,  urged  Yilleroy  to  fulfill 
that  promise  without  delay .  In  the  capitals  both  of  BVancd 
and  England  the  anxiety  was  intense.    Lewis  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  oratory,  confessed,  received  the  Eucharist, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  host  should  be  exposed  in  his 
chapel.    His  wife  ordered  all  her  nuns  to  ^eir  knees.* 
London  was  kept  in  a  state  of  distraction  by  a  succession 
of  rumors  fitbdcated  some  by  Jacobites  and  some  by 
stock-jobbers.     Early  one  ^morning   it  was  confidently 
averred  that  there  had  b^n  a  battle,  that  the  allies  had 
been  beaten,  that  the  king  had  been  killed,  that  the  mege 
had  been  raised.    The  Exchange,  as  soon  as  it  was  opened, 
was  filled  to  overflowing  by  people  who  came  to  learn 
whether  the  bad  news  was  true.    The  streets  were  stopped 
up  all  day  by  groups  of  talkers  and  listeners.    Li  the 
afternoon,  the  Gazette,  which  had  been  impatiently  ex- 
pected, and  which  was  eagerly  read  by  thousands,  calmed 
the  excitement,  but  not  completely :  for  it  was  known  that 
the  Jacobites  sometimes  received,  by  the  agency  of  priva- 
teers and  smugglers  who  put  to  sea  in  all  weathers,  in- 
telligence earlier  than  that  which  came  through  regular 
channels  to  the  secretary  of  state  at  Whitehall.    Before 
night,  however,  the  agitation  had  altogether  subsided :  but 
it  was  suddenly,  revived  by  a  bold  imposture-    A  horse- 
man, in  the  uniform  of  the  guards,  spurred  througb  the 

•  Monthly  Mercury  for  August,  1696;   Letter  from  Paris,  J^,  1695, 
among  the  Lexington  Papers! 
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Citjr,  announcing  tliat  the  king  had  been  killed*  He 
would  probably  have  raised  a  sorious  tumult^  had  not 
some  apprentices^  zealons  for  the  Bevolution  and  the  Prot- 
estant religionj  knocked  him  down  and  carried  liim  to 
Newgate,  The  conHdential  correspondent  of  the  states- 
general  inibrmed  them  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
which  the  disafiected  party  invented  and  circulated,  the 
general  persuaaion  was  that  the  allies  would  be  succesefuL 
The  touchstone  of  sincerity  in  England,  he  said,  was  the 
betting.  The  Jacobites  were  ready  enough  to  prove  that 
Wflliam  must  be  defeated,  or  to  assert  that  he  had  been 
defeated  :  but  they  would  not  give  the  odds^  and  coidd 
hardly  be  induced  lo  take  any  moderate  odds.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ready  to  stake  thousands 
of  guineas  on  the  conduct  and  good  fortune  of  the 
king  *    . 

The  event  jnatified  the  confidence  of  the  Whigs  and  the 
backwardness  of  the  Jacobites.  On  the  sixteenth,  the 
seventeenth,  and  the  eighteenth  of  August,  the  army  of 
Tilleroy  and  the  army  of  William  confronted  each  other. 
It  \v^!A  fully  uxpcclcd  tLut  thu  luTiotecnth  would  he  the 
deciBLVO  day.  The  allies  were  uuder  arms  hefurc  dinvn. 
At  four  William  mounted,  and  continued  till  oight  at  lught 
to  ride  from  post  to  post,  disposing  his  own  troops  and 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy 
approached  his  lines  in'scveral  places^  near  euough  to  see 
that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  dislodge  him :  but  there  was 
no  fighting.  He  lay  down  to  rest,  er^pectingto  be  uttitcked 
when  the  sun  rose.  But  when  the  sun  rose  he  found  that 
the  French  had  fallen  back  some  miles.  He  imjnediately 
sent  to  request  that  the  Elector  would  storm  the  castle 
without  delay.  While  the  preparations  were  maldug, 
Portland  was  sent  to  summon  the  garrison  for  the  last 
time.  It  was  plain,  he  snid  to  Boufllora,  tliat  Villeroy  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  siege.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  uselass  waste  of  life  to  prolong  the  contest, 
Boufflers,  IiowovcF;  thought  that  another  day  of  slaughter 


I 
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was netessaiy  to  the  honor  of  the  French  aiins;  andPort- 
land  letom^  imsuccessfuL* 

Early  in  the  afternoon  ^e  aaaault  was*  made  in  four 
plaoes  at  once,  by  four  diyisionB  of  *Uie  oonfederate  army. 
One  point  was  assigned  to  the  Brandenburghers,  another 
to  the  Dutch,  a  third  to  the  BavarianSy  and  a  fourth  to  the 
English.  The  English  were  at  first  less  fortunate  than 
they  had  hitherto  been.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of  the 
regiments  which  had  seen  seryioe  had  marched  with 
William  to  encounter  Yilleroy.  Ab  soon  as  the  signal 
was  given  by  the  blowing  up  of  two  barrels  of  powder,. 
Cutts;  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  grenadiers^  marched 
first  out  of  the  trenches  with  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying.  This^  gallant  band  was  to  be  supported  by  four- 
battalions  which  had  never  been  in  action,  and  which, 
though  full  o£  spirit,  wanted  the  steadiness  which  so  terri* 
ble  a  service  required.  The  officers  fell  fast.  Every 
colonel,  every  lieutenant-colonel,  was  killed  or  severely 
wounded.  Cutts  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which  for  a 
time  disabled  him.  The  raw  reoruitB,  left  almost  without 
direction,  rushed  forward  impetuously  till  they  found 
themselves  in  disorder  and  out  of  breatii,  with  a  precipice 
before  them,  under  a  terrible  fire,  and  under  a  shower, 
scarcely  less  terrible,  of  firagments  of  rock  and  wall. 
They  lost  heart,  and  rolled  l^tck  in  confusion,  till  Cutts, 
whose  wound  had  by  this  time  been  dressed,  succeeded  in 
rallying  them.  He  then  led  them,  not  to  the  place  from 
which  they  had  been  driven  back,  but  to  another  spot 
where  a  fearful  battle  was  raging.  The  Bavarians  had 
made  their  onset  gallantly  but  unsuccessfully :  their 
general  had  fallen ;  and  they  were  beginning  to  waver 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Salamander- and  his  men  changed 
the  &te  of  the  day.  Two  hundred  English  volunteers, 
bent  on  retrieving  at.  all  Hazards,  the  disgrace  of  the 
recent  repulse,  were  the  first  to  force  a  way,  sword  in 
hand,  through  the  palisades,  to  storm  a  battery  which  had 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Bavarians,  and  to  ium  the 

*  Landon  GkuEotte^  Aug.  26^-1685^  Monthlj' .  Jlercoiy;  Stepmjf  io  Ln- 

ington,  Aug.  f{. 
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guns  aga^t  the  garrison.  Meanwhile,  -the  Brandenboigh- 
era;  excellently  disciplined  and  ezcellentlj  commanded, 
hiid  performed,  with  no  great  loss^  the  duty  aaaigned  to 
lliem.  The  Dutch  had  been  eqtudly  snocefiafol.  When 
the  evening  closed  in  the  allies  had  made  a  lodgment  of 
a  mile  in  extent  on  the  outworks  of  the  castle.  The 
advantage  had  been  puitehased  by  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
saiMl  men.* 

And  now  Boufflers  thought  that  he  had  done  all  that  his 
dttty  required.  On  the  morrow  he  asked  for  a  truce  of 
lbrfy*eight  hours,  in  order  that  the  hundreds  of  corpses 
which  choked  the  ditches^  and  which  would  soon  have 
spread  pestilence  among  both  the  besiegers  and  the  besi^ed 
might  be  removed  and  interred^  His  request  was  granted ; 
and,  before  the  time  expired,  he  intimated  that  he  Was  dis- 
posed to  capitulate.  He  would,  he  said^  deliver  up  the 
turtle  in  ten  days,  if  he  were  no);  relieved  sooner.  He  was 
informed  that  liie  allies  would  not  treat  with  him  <m  such 
terms,  and  that  he  must  either  consent  to  an  immediate 
surrender,  or  prepare  for  an  immediate  assault.  He  yield- 
ed, and  it  was  agreed  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  suf- 
fered to  depart,  leaving  the  citadel,  the  artillery,  and  the 
stores  to  the  conquerors.  Three  peals  fix>m  all  the  guns  of 
the  confederate  army  notified  to  Villeroy  the  fall  of  the 
stronghold  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  succor.  He 
instantly  retreated  toward  Mons,  leaving  William  to  enjoy 
undisturbed  a  triumph  which  was  made  more  delightful 
by  the  recollection  of  many  misforttmes. 

The  twenty-sixth  of  August  was  fixed  for  an  exhi- 
bition such  as  the  oldest  soldier  in  Europe  had  never  seen, 
and  such  as,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  youngest  had  scarcely 
hoped  to  see.  From  the  first  battle  of  Cond6  to  the  last 
battle  of  Luxemburg,  the  tide  of  military  success  had  run, 
without  any  serious  interruption,  in  one  direction.  That 
tide  had  turned.  For  the  first  time,  men  said,  since  France 
had  marshals,  a  Marshal  of  France  was  to  deliver  up  a  for- 
tress to  a  victorious  enemy. 

•  Boycr's  History  of  King  William  III.,  It03  ;  Loodon  Gazette,  Aug.  29, 
1696  ;  Stepney  to  Lexington,  Aug.  fj  ;  Blathwayt  to  Lexington,  Sept.  ?.. 
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The'  allied  forces,  foot  and  horse,  drawn  up  in  two  lines,- 
formed  a  magnificent  avenue  from  the  breach  which  had 
lately  been  so  desperatelj  contested,  to  the-  bank  of  the 
Mense.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria^  the  Leindgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  many  distiuguished  officers  were  on  horseback  in  the 
yicinitj  of  the  castle.  William  was  near  them  in  his  coach. 
The  garrison,  reduced  to  about  fiye  thousand  men,  came 
forth  with  drums  beating  and  ensigns  fljing.  Boufflera 
and  his  staff  closed  the  procession.  There  had  been  some 
difficulty  about  the  form  of  greeting  which  was  to  be  ex- 
changed betweeh  him  and  the  allied  soYcreigns.  An 
ElectoE  of  Bavaria  was  hardly  entitled  to  be  saluted  by 
the  marshal  with  the  sword^  A  King  of  England  was  im- 
doubtedly  entitled  to  such  a  mark  of  respect :  but  France 
did  not  recognize  William  as  King  of  England.  At  last 
Boufflers  consented  to  perform  the  salute  without  marking 
for  which  of  the  two  princes  it  was  intended.  He  lowered 
his  sword.  William  alone  acknowledged  the  compliment 
A  short  Conversation  followed.  The  marshal,  in  order  to- 
avoid  the  use  of  the  words  sire  and  majestyi  addressed 
himself  only  to  the  elector.  The  elector,  with  every  mark 
of  deference,  reported  to  WUliam  what  had  been  said ;  and 
William  gravely  touched  his  hat.  The  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison carried  back  to  their  country  the  news  that  the  up» 
start  who  at  Paris  was  designated  only  as  Prince  of  Orange, 
was  treated  by  the  proudest  potentates  of  the  GFermanio 
body  with  jei  respect  as  profound  as  that  which  Lewis  ex- 
acted from  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.* 

The  ceremonial  was  now  over;  and  Boufflers  passed 
on :  but  he  had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  when  he  was 
stopped  by  Dykvelt  who  accompanied  the  allied  army  as 
deputy  fix)m  the  Sates  General.  "  You  must  return  to  the 
tQwn,  sir,"  said  Dykevelt  "  The  King  of  England  has 
ordered  me  to  inform  you  that  you  are  his  prisoner.**. 
Boufflers  was  in  tranc^rts  of  tage.  His  officers  crowded 
round  him  and  vo^ed  to  die  in  his  defense.  But  resist- 
ance was  out  of  the  question :  a  strong  body  of  Dutoh 

*  PoBtscript  to  the  Montblj  Mercnt/  Ibr  August,  1695 ;  Jjoaiaa  GMetle^ 
Sept  9 ;  Saint  Simon ;  Dangetn. 
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cavalry  came^  up ;  and  the  brigadier  who  commanded 
them  domanded  the  marsh  aVs  Bword.  The  marshal  ut^ 
t&ced  indigitaut  exclamatioDa :  ^^Thia  ia  an  m&mouH 
hreach  of  fSdtk  Look  at  the  terms  of  the  capitnktion. 
What  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  an  affront  ?  Have  I 
not  behaved  like  a  man  of  honor  ?  Ought  I  not  to  be 
treated  aa  such  ?  Bat  beware  what  you  do,  geutLemon,  I 
serve  a  master  who  can  aad  will  avenge  me,'*  '*  I  am  a 
soldier,  sir,"  answered  the  brigadier ;  **  and  my  business  ii* 
to  obey  orders  without  troubling  myself  about  conae* 
quencei"  Dykvelt  calmly  and  courteously  replied  to  the 
marshal's  indignant  exclamations,  '*  The  King  of  Kn- 
gland  has  reluctantly  followed  the  example  6€t  by  your 
master.  The  soldiers  who  garrisoned  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse  have,  in  defiance  of  plighted  faith^  been  aent  pris- 
oners into  Prance*  The  prince  whom  they  serve  would 
be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  them  if  he  did  jjot  retaliate. 
His  majesty  might  with  perfect  justice  have  detained  all 
the  French  who  were  in  Namun  But  he  will  not  follow 
to  such  a  length  a  precedent  which  he  disapproves.  He 
has  determined  to  arrest  you  and  you  alone ;  and^  sir,  you 
must  not  regard  as  an  affront  what  ia  in  truth  a  mark  of 
his  very  partieular  esteem.  How  cau  Lc  jiay  you  a  higher 
compliment  than  by  showing  that  he  considers  you  as 
fully  equivalent  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  men  whom 
your  sovereign  wrongfully  holAi  in  captivity  ?  Nay,  you 
shall  even  now  be  permitted  to  proceed  if  you  will  give 
me  your  ivord  of  lionor  to  return  hithtrr  unless  the  g;arri- 
flons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Dcynse  are  released  within  a  fort- 
night.'' "I  do  not  at  all  know/*  answered  Bo\iSJers, 
"why  the  ting  my  master  detains  those  men  ;  and  there* 
foro  I  can  not  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  will  liberate 
them*  You  have  an  army  at  your  back  ;  I  am  alone ;  and 
you  must  do  your  pleai^ure/'  He  gave  up  his  sword^  re- 
turned to  Namur^  and  was  sent  thence  to  Huy,  where  he 
passed  a  few  days  in  luxurious  repose,  was  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  walks  and  rides,  and  wai5  treated  with 
marked  respect  by  those  who  guarded  him.  In  the  shortest 
time  in  which  it  was  possible  to  post  from  the  place  where 
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lie  was  confined  to  the  French  court  and  back  again,  he 
xeceiyed  full  powers  to  promise  that  the  garrisons  of  IMz- 
mujde  and  Deynse  shotdd  be  sent  back.  He  was  instantly 
lib^ted;  and  he  set  otttoft  Fontainebleau,  where  an  hon- 
orable reception  awaited  him.  He  was  created  a  duke  and 
a  peer.  That  he  might  be  able  to  support  his  new  digni- 
ties a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  bestowed  on  him ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Enmce, 
he  was  welcomed  home  by  Lewis  with  an  a£fectionate  em- 
brace.* 

In  all  the  countries  whicb  were  united  against  France 
the  news  of  the  ftll  of  Namur  was  received  with  joy :  but 
here  the  exultation  was  greatest  During  several  genera- 
lions  our  ancestors  had  achieved  nothing  considerable  by 
land  against  foreign  enemies.  We  had  indeed  occasionally 
furnished  to  our  allies  small  bands  of  auxiliaries  who  had 
well  maintained  the  honor  of  the  nation.  But  from  the 
day  on  which  the  two  brave  Talbots,  father  and  son,  had 
perished  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconquer  Ghiienne,  till  the 
Bevolution,  there  had  been  on  the  Continent  no  campaign 
in  which  Englishmen  had  borne  a  principal  part.  At 
length  our  ancestors  had  again,  after  an  interval  of  near 
two  centuries  and  a  hal^  begun  to  dispute  with  the  war- 
riors of  France  the  palm  of  militaiy  prowess.  The  strug- 
gle had  been  hard.  The  genius  of  Luxemburg  and  the 
consummate  discipline  of  the  household  troops  of  Lewis 
had  prevailed  in  two  great  battles :  but  the  event  of  those 
battles  had  been  long  doubtftd;  the  victory  had  been 
dearly  purchased,  and  the  victor  had  gained  little  more 
than  the  honor  of  remaining  master  of  the  field  of  slaugh- 
ter. Meanwhile  he  was  himself  training  his  adversaries. 
The  recruits  who  survived  his  severe  tuition  speedily  be- 
came veterans.  Steinkirk  and  Landen  had  formed  the 
volunteers  who  followed  Outta  through  the  palisades  of 
Namur.  The  judgment  of  all  the  great  warriors  whom 
all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  had  sent  to  the  oonfia- 

•  Boyeiv  fBstoiy  of  Klln'g  WnUam  nt,  lt03 ;  PoBtBoript  to  the  ICtrnth^T- 
Mercmj,  Axig.  1695;  London Gtfette,  Sept.  9;12;  BUithw^ft  to Leiiilgtdii, 
Septd;  SiintSimoQ;^  DangeML 
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enw  of  tho  Sambrc  and  tlie  Meuae  was  ttat  tlte  EDgliah 
subaltern  was  inferior  to  no  subalteTu  and  the  Engliaii  pri- 
vate soldierto  Jio  private  soldier  in  ObristeadonL  The  En- 
glish officera  of  higher  rank  were  thought  hardly  worthy 
to  command  snch  an  army.  Cnite^  indeed,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  intrepidity.  But  thoeo  who  most 
admired  him  acknowledged  that  he  had  neither  the  capa- 
city nor  tho  science  necessary  to  a  general. 

The  joy  of  the  conquerors  was  heightened  by  therecol- 
lection  of  the  discomfiture  which  they  had  suffered,  three 
yeara  before j  on  the  same  ^xjt,  and  of  the  insolence  with 
which  their  enemy  had  then  triumphed  over  them  They 
now  triumphed  ia  their  turn.  The  Ducth  struck  medals. 
The  Spaniards  sang  Te  Deums,  Many  poems,  serious 
and  sportive,  appeared,  of  Tvhich  one  only  has  hved. 
Prior  burlesquedj  with  admirable  spirit  and  pleasantry,  the 
bombastic  verses  in  which  Boileau  had  celebrated  the 
first  taking  of  Namur.  The  two  odea,  printed  side  by 
side,  were  read  with  delight  in  London;  and  the  critics 
at  Willis  pronounced  that,  in  wit  as  in  arms,  England  had 
been  victorious. 

The  fall  of  Namur  was  the  great  iiiiliUiry  event  of  this 
year.  The  Turkish  war  t^till  kept  a  large  part  of  llic 
forces  of  the  Emperor  employed  in  indecisive  operations 
on  the  Danube.  Nothing  deserving  to  be  inentioncil  took 
place  cither  in  Piedmont  or  on  tlie  Rhine.  In  Ciitdoni^ 
the  Spaniarcls  obtained  some  slight  advantages,  advantages 
due  to  their  English  and  Dutch  alUes,  who  seem  to  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  help  a  nation  never  nmch 
disposed  to  help  itself  The  maritime  superiority  of  En- 
gland and  Holland  was  now  fnlly  establishcJ.  During  the 
whole  year  Kusscll  was  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Med- 
iterranean^  j^assed  and  repassed  between  Spain  and  Italy, 
bombarded  Palamo:^,  spread  terror  along  the  whole  shore 
of  Provence,  and  kept  the  French  fleet  imprisoned  in  the 
harbor  of  Toulon,  Meanwhile  Berkeley  was  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Chrmnclj  sailed  to  and  fro  in  sight 
of  the  coasts  of  Artois,  Picardy,  XormanJy  and  Britanny, 
threw  shells  into  Saint  Malocs,  Calais,  and  Dunkirk,  and 
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burned  Qranyille  to  tlie  grouQcL  The  navy  of  Lewis, 
which,  five  years  before,  had  be^i  the  znoBt  fbnnidable  in 
Europe,  which  had  ranged  the  BiitishvSeas  imoppoeed  &om 
the  Downs  to  the  Land's  End,  which  had  anchored  in  Tor- 
baj  and  had  laid  Teignmouth  in  ashes,  now  gave  no  sigh 
of  existence  except  by  pillaging  merchantmen  which  were 
improvided  with  conyoy .  Li  this  lucratiye  war  the  French 
privateers  were,  toward  ihe  dose  of  the  summer,  very  suc- 
cessful. Several  yessels  laden  with  sugar  frcmi  Barbadoes 
were  captured.  The  losses  of  the  unfortune  East  Lidia 
Company,  already  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  impov- 
erished by  boundless  prodigality  in  corruptioni  were  enor- 
mous. Five  large  ships  returning  from  the  Eastern  seas, 
with  cargoes  of  which  the  value  was  popularly  estimated 
at  a  million,  feU  into  the  hands  of  Ihe  enemy.  These  mis- 
fortunes produced  some  murmuring  on  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change. But,  on  the  whole,  the  temper  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  nation  was  better  than  it  had  been  during  some 
years. 

Meanwhile  events  which  no  preceding  historian  has  con- 
deooended  to  mention,  but  which  were  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  the  achievements  of  William's  army  or  of 
BusseP's  fleet,  were  taking  place  in  London.  A  great  ex- 
periment was  making.  A  great  revolution  was  in  prog, 
ress.    Newspapers  had  made  their  appearance.   , 

While  the  Licensing  Act  was  in  force  there  iwas  no  news- 
paper in  England  except  the  London  Gazette,  which  wais 
edited  by  a  derk  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  pf  State, 
and  which  contained  nothing  but  whai  the  Secretary  of 
State  wished  the  nation  to  know.  There  were  indeed 
many  periodical  papers :  but  none  of  those  papers  could 
be  called  a  newspaper.  Wdwood,  a  zealous  Whig,  pub- 
lishe4  a  journal  called  the  Observator :  but  his  Ol^erva- 
tor,  like  the  Observator  which  Lestrange  had  formerly 
edited,  contained,  not  the  news,  but  merely  dissertations 
on  politics.  A  crazy  bookselleTy  named  John  Dunton, 
pubhsheji  the  Athenian  Mercury :  but  the  Athenian  Mer- 
cury merely  discussed  questions  of  .natural  philosophy;^  of 
casuistry  and  of  gallantry.    A  fellow  of  the  Boyal  So- 
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cietjy  named  John  Houghtoni  published  what  he  called  a 
Oollectdon  for  the  Impicvement  of  Industry  and  Trade. 
Bat  his  Ciolleotion  contained  little  more  than  the  prices  of 
stobks,  explanations  of  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the 
CStjr,  pufb  of  new  projects,  and  advertisements  of  books, 
quadc  medicines,  chocolatOi  Spa  water,  Civet  cate^  sozgeons 
wanting  ships,  valets  wanting  masters,  and  ladies  wanting 
husbands.  If  ever  he  printed  any  political  news^  he  trans- 
scribed  it  firom  the  Gazette.  The  Ghizette  was  so  partial 
and  so  meager  a  chronicle  of  events  that^  though  it  had 
no  competitors,  it  had  but  a  small  circulation.  Only  eight 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  much  leas  than  one  to  each 
parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  truth  a  person  who  had  stud- 
ied the  history  of  his  own  time  only  in  the  Gazette  would 
have  been  ignorant  of  many  events  of  the  highest  import^ 
ance.  He  would,  for  example,  have  known  nothing  about 
the  court  martial  on  Tonington,  the  Lanoashiro  Trials, 
tiie  burning  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury's  Pastoral  Letter, 
or  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds.  But  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Gazette  were  to  a  certain  extent  supplied 
in  London  by  the  coffee-houses,  and  in  the  coimtry  by  the 
newsletters. 

On  the  third  of  May,  1695,  the  law  which  had  subjected 
the  press  to  a  censorship  expired.  Within  a  fortnight,  a 
stanch  old  Whig,  named  Harris,  who  had,  in  the  days  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  attempted  to  set  up  a  newspaper  en- 
titled Intelligence  Domestic  and  Foreign,  and  who  had 
been  speedily  forced  to  relinquish  that  design,  announced 
that  the  Intelligence  Domestio  and  Foreign,  suppressed 
fourteen  years  before  by  tyranny,  would  again  appear. 
Ten  days  after  the  first  number  of  the  Intelligence  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  was  printed  the  first  number  of  the 
English  Courant.  Then  came  the  Packet  Boat  fix)m  Hol- 
land and  Flanders,  the  Pegasus,  the  London  Newsletter, 
the  London  Post,  the  Flying  Post,  the  Old  Postmaster,  the 
Postboy  and  the  Postman.  The  history  of  the  newspapers 
of  England  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  is  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try.   At  first  they  were  small  and  mean-looking.    Even 
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the  Postboy  and  the  Postman,  whicli  seem  to  have  been 
the  best  conducted  and  the  most  prosperous,  were  wretch- 
edly printed  on  scraps  of  dingy  paper  such  as  would  not 
now  be  thought  good  enough  for  street  ballads.  Only  two 
numbers  came  out  in  a  week ;  and  a  number  contained 
little  more  matter  than  may  be  foimd  in  a  single  colunm 
of  a  daily  paper  of  our  time.  What  is  now  called  a  lead- 
ing artide  seldom  appeared,  except  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  intelligence,  when  the  Dutch  mails  were  de- 
tained by  the  west  wind,  when  the  Bapparees  were  quiet 
in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  when  no  stage-coa<^  had  been  stop- 
ped by  highwaymen,  when  no  non-juring  congregation  had 
been  dispersed  by  constables,  when  no  embassador  had 
made  his  entry  with  a  long  train  of  coaches  and  six,  when 
no  lord  or  poet  had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  when 
consequenlly  it  was  di£Gicult  to  fill  up  four  scanty  pages. 
Yet  the  leading  articles,  though  inserted,  as  it  should  seem 
only  in  the  absence  of  more  attractive  matter,  are  by  no 
means  contemptibly  written. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  in&nt  newspapers  were 
all  on  the  side  of  King  William  and  the  Revolution.  This 
&ot  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
editors  were,  at  first,  on  their  good  behavior.  It  was  by 
no  means  clear  that  their  trade  was  not  in  itself  illegal. 
The  printing  of  newspapers  was  certainly  not  prohibited 
by  any  statute.  But,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  judges  had  pronoimced  that  it  was 
a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  publish  political  intelli- 
gence without  the  king's  license.  It  is  true  that  the 
judges  who  laid  down  this  doctrine  were  removable  at  the 
royal  pleasure,  and  were  eager  on  all  occasions  to  exalt 
the  royal  prerogative.  How  the  question,  if  it  were  again 
raised,  would  be  decided  by  Holt  and  Treby  was  doubtfiil ; 
and  the  eflfect  of  the  doubt  was  to  make  iJie  ministers  of 
the  Crown  indulgent,  and  to  make  the  journalists  cautious.. 
On  neither  side  was  there  a  wish  to  bring  the  question  of 
right  to  issue.  The  government  therefore  connived  at  the 
publication  of  the  newspapers;  and  the  conductors  of  the 
newspapers  careftilly  abstained  firom  publishing  any  thing 
IV.  Mm 
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that  could  provoke  or  alarm  the  goyemment  It  is  tnie  that, 
ia  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  one  of  the  new  journals,  a 
paragraph  appeared  which  seemed  intended  to  convey  an 
insinuation  that  the  Princess  Anne  did  not  sincerely  rejoice 
at  the  &11  of  Namur.  But  the  printer  ma^e  haste  to  atone 
for  his  fault  by  the  most  submissive  apologies.  During  a  con- 
siderable time  the  imofficial  gazettes,  though  much  more  gar- 
rulous and  amusing  than  the  official  gazette,  were  scarcely 
less  courtly.  Whoever  examine^  them  wiU  find  that  the 
king  is  always  mentioned  with  profound  respect  About 
the  debates  and  divisions  of  the  two  Houses,  a  reverential 
silence  is  preserved.  There  is  much  invective :  but  it  is 
almost  all  directed  against  the  Jacobites  and  the  French. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  government  of  William  gained  not  a 
little  by  the  substitution  of  these  printed  newspapers,  com- 
posed imder  constant  dread  of  the  attorney-general^  for  the  old 
newsletters,  which  were  written  with  imbounded  license.* 

The  pamphleteers  were  under  less  restraint  than  the 
journalists :  yet  no  person  who  has  studied  with  attention 
the  political  controversies  of  that  time  can  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  libels  on  William's  person  and  govern- 
ment were  decidedly  less  coarse  and  rancorous  during  the 
latter  half  of  his  roign  than  during  the  earlier  half.  And 
the  reason  evidently  is  that  the  press,  which  had  been 
fettered  during  the  earlier  half  of  his  reign,  was  free 
during  the  latter  half.  While  the  censorship  existed 
no  tract  blaming,  even  in  the  most  temperate  and  decorous 

♦  There  ia  a  noble,  and,  I  suppose,  unique  Collection  of  the  newspapers 
of  WQliam's  reign  in  the  British  Museum.  I  have  turned  over  every  page 
of  that  collection.  It  is  Etrauge  that  neither  Luttrell  nor  Evelyn  should 
have  noticed  the  first  appearwico  of  the  new  journals.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  those  journals  which  I  have  found,  ia  in  a  dispatch  of  L'Hermitage, 
dated  July  Jf,  1695.  I  will  transcribe  his  words — "Depuis  quelque  terns 
on  imprimo  ici  plusieurs  feuilles  volantes  en  forme  do  gazette,  qui  sent  rom- 
plies  de  toutes  sortes  do  nouvelles.  Cette  licence  est  venue  de  ce  que  lo 
parlemont  n'a  pas  achev6  lo  bill  ou  projct  d'acto  qui  avoit  ete  port^  dans 
la  Chambre  des  Communes  pour  regler  Vimprimerio  et  emp^her  que  cca 
sortes  de  chosos  n'arrivaasent.  H  n'y  avoit  ci-devant  qu*un  des  commia  des 
Secrdtaircs  d'Etat  qui  eut  lo  pouvoir  do  faire  des  gazettes :  mais  aujourd*hui 
il  s'en  fait  plusieurs  sous  d'autres  noms."  L'Hermitage  mentions  the  para- 
graph reflecting  on  the  princees,  and  the  submission  of  the  libeler. 
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language,  the  conduct  of  any  public  department,  ?ras  likely 
to  be  printed  ^th  the  i^probationof  the  lioenaer.  To  print 
guch  a  tract  without  tiie  approbation  of  the  licenser  was  ille- 
gal. In  general,  therefore,  the  reqieotable  and  moderate 
opponents  of  the  Court;  not  being  able  to  publish  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law,  and  not  thinking  it  right  or 
safe  to  publish  in  a  manner  prohibited  by  law,  held  their 
peace  and  left  the  business  of  critici2sing  the  administration 
to  two  classes  of  men,  &natical  non-jurors,  who  sincerely 
Hiou^t  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  entitled  to  as  little 
charity  or  courtesy  as  the  Prince  of  Barknessi  and  Qrub 
Street  hacks,  coarse-minded,  bad-hearted,  andfoul-^mouthed. 
Thus  there  was  scarcely  a  sin^^e  man  of  judgment,  temper, 
and  integrity,  among  the  many  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  government  fiideed  the  habit  of 
writing  against  the  government  had,  of  itself  an  tm&vor- 
able  effect  on  the  character.  For  whoever  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  against  the  government  was  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  law;  and  the  habit  of  breaking  even  an  im* 
reasonable  law  tends  to  make  inen  altogether  lawless. 
However  absurd  a  tariff  may  be^  a  cdnuggler  is  but  too 
likely  to  be  a  knav6  and  a  ruffian.  However  oppressive  a 
game  law  may  be,  the  transition  is  but  too  easy  from  a 
poacher  to  a  murderer.  And  so,  though  little  indeed  can 
be  said  in  &vor  of  the  statutes  which  imposed  restraints 
on  literature,  there  was  much,  risk  that  a  man  who  was 
constantly  violating  those  statutes  would  not  be  a  man  of 
high  honor  and  rigid  uprightness.  An  author  who  was 
determined  to  print,  and  could  not  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  licenser,  must  employ  the  services  of  needy  and  des- 
perate outcasts,  who,  hunted  by  the  peace  officers,  and 
forced  to  assume  every  week  new  aliases  and  new  disguises, 
hid  their  paper  and  their  types  in  those  dens  of  vice  which 
are  the  pest  and  shame  of  great  capitals.  Such  wretches 
as  these  he  must  bribe  to  keep  his  secret  and  to  run  the 
chance  of  having  their  backs  flayed  and  their  ears  clipped 
in  his  stead.  A  man  stooping  to  sudh  oonHpanions  and  to 
such  expedients  could  hai^y  retain  unimpaired  the  deli* 
cacy  of  his  sense  of  what  was  right  and  becomings    fThe 
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eoncipatba  of  the  presi  produced  a  giMl  and-pbitazy 
oboige.  ThebeBtandiriiQstiiieamihexaiiboCltoop- 
poiitkm  now  aaBmned  an  oflBoe  whkli  had  UflMrtD  boim 
abandoned  to  the  nnprinoipled  or  the  hot-beaded.  Tiacta 
^Nnat  tha  government  were  written  in  a  stjrle  not  slia- 
beeoming  atateamen  and  gentlemen;  and  even  the  ecmipo- 
aitiaoa  of  the  fewer  and  fietoer  da»  of  nudoonl^^ 
apAMmhatknlmital  and  lesBiibald  than  in  the  daya  of 
llie  lioenaeiB. 

^^  Some  weak  men  had  imagined  that  religion  and  mo- 
xafi^  Btoodinneedofiheprotectioiiofthelieenfler.  The 
event  aignajlj  proved  Oat  they  were  in  enor.  In  troth, 
Ae  oenmahip  had  acazoely  put  any  rBstiaint  on  licentiona- 
MBB  or  profimeneflB.  The  Paradiae  Lost  nanowlj  escaped 
motilatbn:  for  the  Paradiae  Lost  was  thewodcof  a  man 
whoae  politics  were  hatefbl  to  the  ruling  powen.  Bat 
BAetege's  She  Would  If  She  Cknild,  Wyohflrley's  Goun- 
tiy  Wib»  Biyden's  Translaftiona  ham  the  Fomih  Book  of 
Lneretins^  obtained  the  Impiimator  without  diflBcnlty:  for 
Biyden,  Ethei^e,  and  Wycherley,  were  courtieni  From 
the  day  on  whidi  Ihe  emancipation  of  our  literature  was 
accomplished,  the  purification  of  our  literature  began. 
That  purification  was  effected,  not  by  the  intervention  of 
senate  or  magistrates,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the  great 
body  of  educated  Englishmen,  before  whom  good  and  evil 
were  set^  and  who  were  left  £ree  to  make  their  choice.  Dur- 
ing a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  the  liberty  of  our  press 
has  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  entire  ,*  and 
daring  those  himdred  and  sixty  years,  the  restraint  im- 
posed on  writers  by  the  genewl  feeling  of  readers,  has 
been  constantly  becoming  more  and  more  strict  At 
length  even  that  class  of  works  in  which  it  was  formerly 
thought  that  a  voluptuous  imagination  was  priyil^ged  to 
nisport  itself,  love-songs,  comedies,  novels,  have  become 
more  decorous  than  the  sermons  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tuiy.  At  this  day,  foreigners,  who  dare  not  print  a  word 
reflecting  on  the  government  under  which  they  live,  are  at 
a  loss  to  understand  how  it  happens  that  the  fieest  press 
in  Europe  is  the  most  prudish. 
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^  On  thelOtk  of  October,  the  king,  leaying  lus  anaj  in 
winter-qnarten^  arrived  in  Englandi  and  was  received 
with  unwonted  enthiusiasm.  During  liis  passage  through 
the  capital  to  his  palace,  the  bells  of  every  church  were 
ringing,  and  every  street  was  lighted  up.  It  wab  late  be- 
fore he  made  his  way  through  the  shouting  crowds  .to 
Kensington.  But,  late  as  it  was,  a  council  was  instantly 
held.  An  important  point  was  to  be  decided.  Should 
the  House  of  Commons  be  permitted  to  sit  again,  or  should 
there  be  an  immediate  dissolution  ?  The  king  would  prob- 
ably have  been  willing  to  keep  that  House  to  the  end  of 
his  reign.  But  this  was  not  in  his  power.  The  Triennial 
Act  had  fixed  the  twenty-fifth  of  March  as  the  latest  day 
of  the  existence  of  the  Parliament.  I^  therefore,  there 
were  not  a  general  election  in  1695,  there  must  be  a  gen- 
eral election  in  1696 ;  and  who  could  say  what  might  be 
the  state  of  the  country  in  1696  ?  There  might  be  an  un- 
fortunate campaign.  There  might  be,  indeed,  there  was 
but  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be,  a  ter- 
rible commercial  crisis.  In  either  case,  it  was  probable 
that  there  would  be  much  ill-humor.  The  campaign  of 
1696  had  been  brilliant :  the  nation  was  in  an  excellent 
temper ;  and  William  wisely  determined  to  seize  the  for- 
tunate moment  Two  proclamations  were  immediately 
published.  One  of  them  announced,  in  the  ordinary  form, 
that  his  majesty  had  determined  to  dissolve  the  old  Par- 
liament, and  had  ordered  writs  to  be  issued  for  a  new 
Parliament.  The  other  proclamation  was  unprecedented. 
It  signified  the  royal  pleasure  to  be  that  every  regiment 
quartered  in  a  place  where  an  election  was  to  be  held, 
should  march  out  of  that  place  the  day  before  the  nomi- 
nation, and  should  not  return  till  the  people  had  made 
their  choice.  From  this  order,  which  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  indicating  a  laudable  respect  for  popular  rights, 
the  garrisons  of  fortined  towns  and  casties  were  necessarily 
excepted. 

But,  though  William  carefiilly  abstained  from  disgust- 
ing the  constituent  bodies  by  any  thing  that  could  look 
like  coercion  or  intimidation,  he  did  not  disdain  to  in- 
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floeooe  Adbr  TOto  bj  laiUer  ibbbds.  Qe  aeaolnd  to 
apAd  Ibo  AX  wtelmoi  ibt  geDcnJ  electioii  in  aboving 
bnoieilf  to  the  people  ottomj  distrieli  vhich  be  hid  aefor 
jikriEBled.  'Bdhop^ioseqmt  m  ibisimjuf^ 
itf  wliicbmight  hs^  a  ooDsideriMe  cAct  o^  llievetaiia 
Q^  AemlbTe,  ftiead  hmedf  io  behaTe  urith  a  gnMaooBneoi 
MdnffiibUi^  m  whipli  hew«8  loo  oftea  deSdent;  and 
ditocoiiflequeBBiQe  was  that  he  xecttvedtii  every  atage  of 
Ina  progNM^  marlcB  of  the  good  iriH  of  hia  autgeda.  Be* 
fixe  he  aet  oa^  he  paid  a  yiail  lalbimtohiaaiater-iD-'kirf 
and  iraa  much  piMaed  with  hia  xeoept&nk  The  Duke  rf 
Gloooeater,  oaly  aiz  yean  old^  with  a  fittle  luiiabet  on  hia 
ahonlder,  oame  to  meet  hia  undoi  and  pieaanted  atoai 
</I  am  learning  my  driH,"  the  child  aaid,  "^ that  I  may 
hd^  yoa  to  beat  the  Erench.**  The  king  liqgbed  mnoiv 
afdf  a  6w  days  latere  rewarded  the  yoniq;  aoUier  with 
thaOarter* 

Ontheaeveoteeiidiof  Ootober  William  went  to  Newv 
ioarket^  now  a  plaee  raiber  of  bnabeaa  than  of  pleaaoiei 
bo^  in  the  autamns  of  the  aeventeenth  centory,  the  gayeat 
and  most  luxniious  spot  in  the  island.  It  was  not  onasual 
for  the  whole  court  and  cabinet  to  go  down  to  the  meet- 
ings. Jewelers  and  milliners,  players  and  fiddlers,  venal 
irits  and  venal  beauties  followed  in  crowds.  The  streets 
were  made  impassable  by  coaches  and  six.  In  the  places 
of  public  resort  peers  flirted  with  maids  of  honor;  and 
officers  of  the  Xafe  Guards,  all  plumes  and  gold  lace, 
jostled  professors  in  trencher  caps  and  black  gowns. 
For  the  neighboring  University  of  Cambridge  always  sent 
her  highest  functionaries  with  loyal  addresses,  and  selected 
her  ablest  theologians  to  preach  before  the  sovereign  and 
bis  splendid  retinue.  In  the  wild  days  of  the  Bestoration, 
indeed,  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  divine  might  fail  to 
draw  a  &shionable  audience,  particularly  if  Buckingham 
announced  his  intention  of  holding  forth ;  for  sometimes 
his  grace  would  enliven  the  dullness  of  a  Sunday  morning 
by  addressing  to  the  bevy  of  fine  gentlemen  and  fine  ladies 
a  ribald  exhortation  which  he  called  a  sermon.  But  the 
«  L*Heniiiti«e^  Oct  \l  Nor.  )t,  1695. 
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court  of  William  was  more  decent ;  and  the  academic 
dignitaries  were  treated  with  marked  respect  With  lords 
and  ladies  from  Saint  James's  and  Soho,  and  with  doctors 
from  Trinity  College  and  King's  College,  were  mingled  the 
provincial  aristocracy,  fox-hunting  squires  and  their  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters,  who  had  come  in  queer-looking  &mily 
coaches  drawn  by  cart-horses  from  the  remotest  parishes 
of  three  or  four  ciounties  to  see  their  sovereign.  The 
heath  was  fringed  by  a  wild  gipsy-like  feamp  of  vast  ex- 
tent. For  the  hope  of  being  able  to  feed  on  the  leavings 
of  many  sumptuous  tables,  and  to  pick  up  some  of  the 
guineas  and  crowns  which  the  spendthrifts  of  London  were 
throwing  about,  attracted  thousands  of  peasants  from  a 
circle  of  many  miles.* 

William,  after  holding  his  court  a  few  days  at  this  joy- 
ous place,  and  receiving  the  homage  of  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire  and  Suffolk,  proceeded  to  Althorpe.  It 
seems  strange  that  he  should,  in  the  course  of  what  was 
really  a  canvassing  tour,  hate  honored  with  such  a  mark 
of  fkyoT  a  man  so  generally  distrusted  and  hated  as  Sim- 
derland.  But  the  people  were  determined  to  be  pleased. 
All  Northamptonshire  crowded  to  kiss  the  royal  hand  in 
that  fine  gallery  which  had  been  embellished  by  the  pen- 
cil of  Viandyke,  and  made  classical  by  the  muse  of  Waller ; 
and  the  earl  tried  to  conciliate  his  neighbors  by  feasting 
them  at  eight  tables,  all  blazing  with  plate.  From  Al- 
thorpe the  king  proceeded  to  Stamford.  The  Earl  of 
Exeter,  whose  princely  seat  was,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
great  sights  of  England,  had  never  taken  the  oaths,  and 
had,  in  order  to  avoid  an  interview  which  must  have  been 
disagreeable,  found  some  pretext  for  going  up  to  London, 
but  had  left  directions  that  the  illustrious  guest  should  be 
received  with  fitting  hospitality.  William  was  fond  of 
architecture  and  of  gardening;  and  his  nobles  could  not 
flatter  him  more  than  by  addng  his  opinion  about  the  im- 

*  London  Gftsetto,  Oct  34,  1695.  See  Eveljn*S  Aooodnt  of  Newmarket 
in  1671,  and  Pepya,  Julj  18, 1668.  From  TaDanTa  dispatches  written  af^ 
the  Peace  of  BjrswidE,  it  appeazB  that  the  autamn  meetings  weie  not  leas 
DUmerons  or  splendid  in  the  dajs  of  William  than  in  those  of  hb  uncles. 
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^vement  of  their  coantry-Beate.  At  a  time  wbea  he  had 
laaaxy  joarea'  |)re8Bing  on  his  mind,  he  took  a  great  mterest 
in  the  building  of  Oaatle  Howard;  and,  awooden model 
of  that  edifice,  the  finest' apeoimen  of  a  vicipus  style,  was 
Ifient  to  Kensington  for  his  inspe6tion*  We  can  not,  theie- 
foie^  wonder  ihat  he  should  hare  aeeh  Burleigh  with  de- 
l^t  He  was  indeed  not  content  with  one  yiew,  but  rose 
huAj  on  the  following  moming  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing the  building  a  second  time.  From  Stamford  he  wetnt 
on  t6  Lincoln,  where  he  was  greeted  bj  the  (deigy  in  ftdt 
oanOnicals,  by  the  magistrates  in  scarlet  robes,  and  by  a 
multitude  of  barone^  knights  and  esquires,  from  all  parts 
of  the  immense  plain  which  lies  between  Trent  and  the 
iGbrman  6oean.  Afbsr  attending  divine  service  in  ibe 
magnificent  caihe^bal,  he  took  his  departure,^and  jbumayed 
eaistward  On  the  firontier  of  Nottinghamshird^  the  lord- 
lieuteziant  of  the  county,  John  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  a  great  foUowing^  met  the  royal  carriages,  and  ea- 
ooarted  them  to  his  seiftt  at 'Welbeck,  a  mansion  surrounded 
by  gigantic  oaks  which  scarcely  seem  older  now  than  on 
the  day  when  that  splendid  procession  passed  \mder  their 
shade.  The  house  in  which  William  was  then,  during  a 
few  hours,  a  guest,  passed  long  after  his  death,  by  female 
descents,  fi*om  the  HoUeses  to  the  Harleys,  and  from  the 
Harleys  to  the  Bentincks,  and  now  contains  the  originals 
of  those  singularly  interesting  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  trusty  friend  and  servant  Portland. 
At  Welbeck  the  grandees  of  the  north  were  assembled. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  York  came  thither  with  a  train  of 
magistrates,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  with  a  train  of 
divines.  William  hunted  several  times  in  that  forest,  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  which  in  old  times  gave  shelter  to 
Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  which  is  now  portioned 
out  into  the  princely  domains  of  Welbeck,  Thoresby,  Clum- 
ber and  Worksop.  Four  hundred  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back partook  of  the  sport  The  Nottinghamshire  squires 
were  delighted  to  hear  him  say  at  table,  after  a  noble  stag- 
chase,  that  he  hoped  that  this  was  not  the  last  run  which 
he  should  have  with  them,  and  that  he  must  hire  a  hunt- 
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ing-box  among  their  delightful  woods.  He  then  turned 
southward.  He  was  entertained  one  dajbj  the  Earl  of 
Stamford  at  Bradgate,  the  place  where  Lady  Jane  Qrey 
sat  alone  reading  the  last  words  of  Socrates  while  the  deer 
was  flying  through  the  park,  followed  by  the  whirlwind  of 
hounds  and  huQters.  On  the  morrow  the  Lord  Brook 
welcomed  his  sovereign  to  Warwick  Castle,  the  finest  of 
those  fortresses  of  the  middle  ages  which  have  been  turned 
into  peaceful  dwellings.  Guy's  Tower  was  illuminated. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  of  punch  were  drunk  to 
His  Majesty's  health ;.  and  a  mighty  pile  of  fagots  blazed 
in  the  middle  of  the  spacious  coiurt^  overhung  by  ruins 
green  with  the  ivy  of  centuries.  The  next  morning  the 
king,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Warwickshire  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  proceeded  toward  the  borders  of  Glou- 
cestershire. He  deviated  fiom  his  route  to  dine  with 
Shrewsbury  at  a  secluded  mansion  in  the  Wolds,  and  in 
the  evening  went  on  to  Burford.  The  whole  population 
of  Burford  met  him,  and  entreated  him  to  accept  a  small 
token  of  their  love.  Burford  was  thei^  renowned  for  its 
saddles.  One  inhabitant  of  the  town  in'  particular,  was 
said  by  the  English  to  be  the  best  saddler  in  Europe.  Two 
of  his  master-pieces  were  respectfully  oflfered  to  William, 
who  received  them  with  much  grace,  and  ordered  them  to 
be  especially  reserved  for  his  own  use.* 

At  Oxford  he  was  received  with  great  pomp,  compli- 
mented in  a  Latin  oration,  presented  with  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  productions  of  the  academic  press,  entertained 
with  music,  and  invited  to  a  sumptuoug  feast  in  the  Shel- 
donian  theater.  He  departed  in  a  few  hours,  pleading  as 
an  excuse  for  the  shortness  of  his  stay  that  he  had  seen 
the  colleges  before,  and  that  this  was  a  visit,  not  of  curiosity, 
but  of  kindness.  As  it  it  was  well  known  that  he  did  not 
love  the  Oxonians  and  was  not  loved  by  them,  his  haste 
gave  occasion  to  some  idle  rumors  which  found  credit  with 

*  I  have  taken  this  account  of  William^s  progress  chiefly  from  the  Lon* 
don  Cfazettee^  from  the  di^tches  of  KHennitage,  flrom  NaroiflBQS  Lattrell*a 
diaiy,  and  from  the  letters  of  Vernon,  Yard,  and  Cartwnght,  among  theLeoEf 
ington  Papers. 


tbe  Tiilgftri  %  was  odd  l&ifr  lie  bnnied  oin^  leMhoat 
tMing  l3id  cMfly  banquet  ivUch  had  been  pv&vided  for 
Mkiv  becaoso  he  had  been  wanted  by  an  anoqyindv 
ttffj^  if  be  ate  <»r'dxazik  in  the  ibeater,  h6  vaa  a  dead  man. 
iBuiit  IB  dfflcnlt  to  belieyeihat  at)rinee  wboeqiddaeaMely 
hb  indncid,  by  the  moat  eameat  tmtresliea'of  hk  ftienda^  to 
tdce  tiie  moat  eommon  preeatifiona  i^gainat  awwiiiiTm  of 
iHioBe  designa  be  bad  troatWorOiy  erideiice,  would  bate 
been  Beared  by  80  ai&y  a  hoax;  and  it  is  quilb  eeMaih  Aaft 
tile  Btagee  of  bis  prognBs  had  been  mazked,  and  diat  be  le* 
mainwl  at  Qz^rd  as  long  as  Was  compatible  with  anangb- 
ttvents  previously  made.*        ^ 

He  was  wdoomed  back  to  luB  tepital  by  a  splendid  ahoW| 
Which  had  been  prepared  at  great  cost  during  his  absence. 
Sidney,  liow  Earl  of  Bomney  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance, 
had  determined  to  astonish  Londonby  an  exhibition  which 
liid  nev^  been  seen  in  Eb^and  on  so  large  a  scale.  The 
Ivbole  akill  of  die  pyrotechnists  of  his  departtnent  was 
teiployed  to  produce  a  display  of  flreworks  Which  miight 
vie  with  atiy  that  had  been  seen  in  the  garden  of  YersaOles 
or  on  the  great  tank  at  the  Hague.  Saint  James's  Square 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  spectacle.  All  the  stately 
mansions  on  the  northern/  eastern,  and  western  sides  were 
crowded  with  people  of  fashion.  The  king  appeared  at  a 
window  of  Bomney's  drawing-room.  The  Princess  of  Den- 
mark, her  husband,  and  her  court,  occupied  a  neighboring 
house.  The  whole  diplomatic  body  assembled  at  the 
dwelling  of  the  minister  of  the  United  Provinces.  A  huge 
pyramid  of  flame  in  the  center  of  the  area  threw  out  bril- 
liant cascades  which  were  seen  by  hundred3  of  thousands 
who  crowded  the  neighboring  streets  and  parks.  The 
States-General  were  informed  by  their  correspondent  that, 
great  as  the  multitude  was,  the  night  had  passed  without 
^e  slightest  disturbance.t 

By  this  time  the  elections  were  almost  completed.  In 
every  part  of  the  country  it  had  been  manifest  that  the 

.*  See  the  letter  of  Yard  to  Lexington,  November  8,  1696,  and  the  note 
bf  the  editor  of  the  Lexington  Papers. 
♦  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  J  J,  1696. 
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coBslitaent  bodies  were  genefirally  zealotis  for  the  king  and 
for  the  wan  The  city  of  London,  which  had  returned  four 
Tories  in  1690,  letamed  fonr  Whigs  in  1695.  Of  the 
proceedings  at  Westminster  an  account  more  than  usually 
circuTfistantiat  has  come  down  to  us.  In  1690  the  electors, 
disgusted  by  the  Sacheverell  Clause,  had  returned  two 
Tories.  In  1695,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  new  Par- 
liament was  likely  to  be  called,  a  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
with  an  inyitation  to  two  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
Charles  Montague  and  Sir  Stephen  Fox.  Sir  Walter 
Clarges  stood  on  the  Tory  interest  On  the  day  of  nomi- 
nation near  five  thousand  electors  paraded  the  streets  on 
horseback.  They  were  divided  into  three  bands ;  and  at 
the  head  of  each  band  rode  one  of  the  candidates.  It  was 
easy  to  estimate  at  a  glance  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  parties.  For  the  cavalcade  which  followed  Clarges  was 
the  least  numerous  of  the  three ;  and  it  was  well  known 
that  the  followers  of  Montague  would  vote  for  Fbx,  and 
the  followers  of  Fox  for  Montague.  The  business  of  the 
day  was  interrupted  by  loud  clamor?.  The  Whigs  cried 
shame  on  the  Jacobite  candidate  who  wished  to  make  the 
English  go  to  mass,  eat  firogs,  and  wear  wooden  shoes. 
The  Tories  hooted  the  two  placemen  who  were  raising 
great  estates  out  of  the  plunder  of  the  poor  overburdened 
nation.  From  words  the  incensed  factions  proceeded  to 
blows ;  and  there  was  a  riot  which  was  with  some  difficulty 
quelled  The  high-bailiff  then  walked  round  the  three 
companies  of  horsemen,  and  pronounced,  on  the  view,  that 
Montague  and  Fox  were  duly  elected.  A  poll  was  de- 
manded. The  Tories  exerted  themselves  strenuously. 
Neither  money  nor  ink  was  spared.  Clarges  disbursed 
two  thousand  pounds  in  a  few  hours,  a  great  outlay  in 
times  when  the  average  income  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
was  not  estimated  at  more  than  eight  hundred  a  year.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  which  followed  the  nomination, 
broadsides  filled  with  invectives  against  the  two  cour^ 
upstarts  who  had  raised  themselves  by  knavery  from  pov- 
erty and  obaourity  to  opulence  and  power,  were  scattered 
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all  over  the  capital  The  Bishop  of  London  canvassed 
openly  against  the  government;  for  the  interference  of 
peers  in  elections  had  not  jet  been  declared  by  the  Com- 
mons to  be  a  breach  of  privilege.  But  all  was  vain. 
Clarges  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll  without  h6pe  of 
rising.  He  withdrew ;  and  Montague  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  an  immense  mxQtitude  from  Westminster  Ab- 
bey to  his  office  at  WhitehalL* 

The  same  feeling  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  places. 
The  freeholders  of  Cumberland  instructed  their  represent- 
atives to  support  the  king,  and  to  vote  whatever  supplies 
might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  several 
counties  and  towns.f  Bussell  did  not  arrive  in  England 
tin  after  the  writs  had  gone  out  But  he  had  only  to  choose 
£>r  what  place  he  would  sit.  His  popularity  was  immense ; 
for  his  villainies  were  secret,  and  his  public  services  were 
universally  known.  ^Ee  had  won  tte  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
He  had  commanded  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
had  there  shut  up  the  French  fleets  in  the  harbor  of  Tou- 
lon, and  had  stopped  and  turned  back  the  French  armies 
in  Catalonia.  He  had  taken  many  vessels,  and  among 
them  two  ships  of  the  line ;  and  he  had  not,  during  his 
long  absence  in  a  remote  sea,  lost  a  single  vessel  either  by 
war  or  by  weather.  He  had  made  the  red  cross  of  Saint 
George  an  object  of  terror  to  all  the  princes  and  common- 
wealths of  Italy.  The  eflPect  of  his  successes  was  that  em- 
bassies were  on  their  way  from  Florence,  Gfenoa  and  Venice, 
with  tardy  congratulations  to  William  on  his  accession. 
Eussell's  merits,  artfully  magnified  by  the  Whigs,  made 
such  an. impression  that  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  not 
only  by  Portsmouth  where  his  official  situation  gave  him 
great  influence,  and  by  Cambridgeshire  where  his  private 
property  was  considerable,  but  also  by  Middlesex.  This 
last  distinction,  indeed,  he  owed  chiefly  to  the  name  which 
he  bore.  Before  his  arrival  in  England  it  had  been  gene- 
rally thought  that  two  Tories  would  be  returned  for  the 

»  L'Hermitage,  ^^*,  g^,  1695,  f  L'Hennitage,  Nov.  ^  1695. 
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metropolitan  county.  Somere  and  Shrewsbnry  were  of 
opinion  that  the  onlj  way  to  avert  such  a  misfortune  was 
to  conjure  with  the  name  of  the  most  virtuous  of  all  the 
martyrs  of  English  liberty.  They  entreated  Lady  Bussell 
to  suffer  her  eldest  son,  a  boy  of  fiflSeen,  who  was  about  to 
commence  his  studies  at  Cambridge,  to  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion. He  must,  they  said,  drop,  for  one  day,  his  new  title 
of  Marquess  of  Tavistock,  and  call  himself  Lord  Eusselh 
There  will  be  no  expense.  There  will  be  no  contest. 
Thousands  of  gentlemen  on  horseback  will  escort  him  to 
the  hustings ;  nobody  will  dare  to  stand  against  him ;  and 
he  will  not  only  come  in  himself  but  bring  in  another 
Whig.  The  widowed  mother,  in  a  letter  written  with  all 
the  excellent  sense  and  feeling  which  distinguished  her, 
refused  to  sacrifice  her  son  to  her  party.  His  education, 
she  said,  would  be  interrupted ;  his  head  would  be  turned ; 
his  trimnph  would  be  his  undoing.  Just  at  this  conjuncture 
the  admiral  arrived.  He  made  his  appearance  before  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  assembled  on  the  top  of  Bbunp- 
stead  Hill,  and  was  returned  without  opposition.* 

Meanwhile  several  noted  malcontents  received  marks  of 
public  disapprobation.  John  Knight,  the  most  factious  and 
insolent  of  those  Jacobites  who  had  dishonestljswom  fealty 
to  King  William  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  ceased  to  represent  the  great  city  of  Bristol. 
Exeter,  the  capital  of  the  west,  was  violently  agitated.  It 
had  been  long  supposed  that  the  ability,  the  eloquence,  the 
experience,  the  ample  fortune,  the  noble  descent  oJF  Sey- 
mour would  make  it  impossible  to  unseat  him.  But  his 
moral  character,  which  had  never  stood  very  high,  had, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  been  constantly  sink- 
ing. He  had  been  virulent  in  opposition  till  he  had  got  a 
place.  While  he  had  a  place  he  had  defended  the  most 
unpopular  acts  of  the  government  As  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  place,  he  had  again  been  virulent  in  opposition. 
His  saltpeter  coAtract  had  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  personal 

*  ^Hermitage,  Not;  ^j,  H  1696;  Sir  James  Forbes  to  Isc^jr  BoswU, 
Oct  8,  1695;  Lady  Busiell  tp  Xord  Edward  Bossell;  Tb»  PMtmaiL  Kor. 
16,  1696. 
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honor.  Two  candidates  were  tliereforo  broTight  forward 
against  hioi ;  aud  a  contest,  the  longest  and  fierceflt  of  that 
age,  fiied  tUe  atteatioa  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  was 
watched  with  intereat  evea  by  foreign  governmenta.  The 
poll  was  opea  five  weeks.  The  expense  on  both  mdea 
was  enormous.  The  freemen  of  Exeter,  who,  while  the 
election  histed,  fared  sumptnonslj  every  day,  were  by  no 
means  impatient  for  the  termination  of  their  luxurioua 
carnivah  They  ate  and  drank  heartily ;  they  turned  out 
every  evening  with  good  cudgels  to  fight  for  Mother  Chtirch 
or  for  King  William ;  but  the  votes  came  in  very  slowly. 
It  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  that 
the  retnm  was  made.  Seymour  was  defeated,  to  his  bitter 
mortificatioiij  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  small 
borough  of  Totnesa.* 

It  ifl  remarkable  that,  at  this  election,  as  at  the  preceding 
election,  John  Hampden  £iiled  to  obtain  a  seat  He  had, 
since  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament,  been  brood- 
ing over  his  evil  fate  and  his  indelible  shame,  and  occa- 
sionally venting  hia  spleen  in  bitter  pamphlets  against  the 
government,  Wbcu  the  AVhigs  had  become  predominant 
at  the  court  and  iu  the  House  of  Gammons^  when  Notting- 
ham had  retired,  when  Cacrmartheu  had  been  impeached, 
nampdcn^  it  should  peem,  again  conceived  the  hope  that 
he  might  play  a  great  part  in  public  life.  But  the  leaders 
of  his  party^  apparently,  did  not  wish  for  an  aliy  of  so 
acrimonious  and  turbulent  a  spirit  Ho  found  liiniHcIt' still 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  He  led,  during  a 
few  months,  a  miserable  life,  sonietiiucs  trying  to  Jbrget  Km 
cares  among  the  welhbred  gamblers  and  frail  beauties  who 
filled  the  drawing-room  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine,  and 
sometimes  sunk  iu  religious  melancholy.  The  thought  of 
suicide  often  rose  in  his  mind.  Soon  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  Buckinghamshire,  the  county 
which  had  repeatedly  sent  himself  and  his  progemtors  to 
Parliament ;  and  he  expected  that  he  should,  by  the  help 
of  Wharton,  whose  dominion  over  the  ISucklnghamsliire 

*  Thoro  iA  a  highly  cutbus  acouuct  of  tliia  couU^t  iu  tbe  diApatchca  or 
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Whigs  was  absolute,  be  returned  without  di^ully.  Whar* 
ton,  however,  gave  his  interest  to  another  oandidate.  This 
was  a  final  blow.  The  town  was  agitated  by  the  news  that 
John  Hampden  had  cut  his  throat,  that  he  had  survived 
his  wound  a  few  hours,  that  hd  had  professed  deep  peni- 
tence for  his  sins,  had  requested  the  prayers  of  Burnet,  and 
had  sent  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine. 
A  coroner's^  jury  found  a  verdict  of  insanity.  The  wretched 
man  had  entered  on  life  with  the  fiurest  prospects.  He 
bore  a  name  which  was  more  than  noble.  He  was  heir  to  an 
ample  estate,  and  to  a  patrimony  much  more  precious,  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
his  countrymen.  His.  own  abilities  were  considerable,  and 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  Unhappily  ambition  and 
party  spirit  impelled  him  to  place  himself  in  a  situation 
fiill  of  danger.  To  ihat  danger  his  fortitude  proved  un- 
equal. H^  stooped  to  supplications  which  saved  him  and 
dishonored  him.  From  that  niomeat  he  never  knew  peace 
of  mind.  His  temper  became  perverse,  and  his  imder-. 
standing  became  perverted  by  his  temper.  Her  tried  to 
find  relief  in  devotion  and  in  revenge,  in  fashionable  dissi- 
pation and  in  political  turmoil  But  the  dark  shade  never 
pass^  away  firom  his  mind^  till,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
humiliation,  his  unhappy  life  was  terminated  by  an  im- 
happy  death.* 

The  result  of  the  general  election  proved  that  William 
had  chosen  a  fortunate  moment  for  di^lving.  The  num- 
ber of  new  members  was  about  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  and 
most  of  these  were  known  to  be  thoroughly  well  affected 
to  the  govemmentt 

It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should,  at  that  moment,  be  disposed  to  co-operate 
cordially  with  the  king.  For  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  an  internal  evil  which  had  by  slow 
degrees  grown  to  a  fearM  magnitude.    The  silver  coin, 

«  PostOMm,  Bea  16^  11,  1696;  Veraoa  to  Shrewvbuiy,  Dec.  13,  15; 
Narcissus  LuttreU*B  Diaij;  Bamet,  L  649;  Saint  Bnemond'a  Ymm  to 
Hampden. 

t  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  H  1695. 
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wliicli  was  then  the  stanaaid  coin  of  the  realm,  was  in  a 
state  at  which  the  boldest  and  most  enlightened  statesmen 
stood  aghast.*^ 

Till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  our  coin  had  been 
struck  by  a  process  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Ed- 
ward the  First  had  invited  hither  skillful  artists  from 
Florence,  which,  in  his  time,  was  to  London  what  London, 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Third,  was  to  Moscow.  Dur- 
ing many  generations  the  instnmients  which  were  then 
introduced  into  our  mint  continued  to  be  employed  with 
little  alteration.  The  metal  was  divided  with  shears, 
and  afterward  shaped  and  stamped  by  the  hammer.  In 
these  operations  much  was  left  to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the 
workman.  It  necessarily  happened  that  some  pieces  con- 
tained a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less  than  the  just 
quantity  of  silver :  few  pieces  were  exactly  round ;  and 
^e  rims  were  not  marked.  It  was  therefore  in  the  course 
of  years  discovered  that  to  clip  the  coin  was  one  of  the 
easiest  and  most  profitable  kinds  of  fraud.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  enact  that 
the  clipper  should  be,  as  the  coiner  had  long  been,  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason. f  The  practice  of  paring 
down  money,  however,  was  far  too  lucrative  to  be  so 
checked ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  people 
began  to  observe  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  crowns, 
half-crowns,  and  shillings  which  were  passing  from  hand 
to  hand  had  undergone  some  slight  mutilation. 

That  was  a  time  fruitful  of  experiments  and  inventions 
in  all  the  departments  of  science.  A  great  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  shaping  and  striking  the  coin  was  sug- 
gested. A  mill,  which  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
human  hand,  was  set  up  in  the  Tower  of  London.  This 
mill  was  worked  by  horses,  and  would  doubtless  be  con- 

♦  I  have  derived  much  valuable  infonnation  on  this  subject  from  a  MS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  Collection,  No.  801.  It  is  entitled  Brief 
Memoirs  relating  to  the  Silver  and  Gold  Coins  of  England,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Corruption  of  the  Hammered  Money,  and  of  the  Reform  by  the  lato 
Grand  Coinage  at  the  Tower  and  the  Country  Mints,  by  Hopton  Haynes, 
Assay  Master  of  the  Mint. 

t  Stat  5  Eliz.  c.  11,  and  18  EUz.  a  1. 
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aidered  by  modem  engineers  as  a  rude  and  feeble  maclune. 
The  jHeces  wliich  it  produced,  bowevar,  were  among  tiie 
best  in  Europe.  It  was  not  easy  to  counterfeit  them ;  and, 
as  their  shape  was  exactly  circular,  and  their  edges  were 
inscribed  with  a  legend,  clipping  wa9  not  to  be  apprehend- 
ed.* The  hammered  coins  and  the  milled  coins  were  cur- 
rent together.  They  were  received  without  distmction  in 
public,  and  consequently  in  private,  payments.  The  finan- 
ciers of  that  age  seem  to  have  expected  that  the  new  money, 
which  was  excellent^  would  soon  displace  the  old  money, 
which  was  much  impaired.  Yet  any  man  of  plain  im- 
derstanding  might  have  known  that,  when  the  State  treats 
perfect  coin  and  light  coin  as  of  equal  value,  the  perfect 
coin  will  not  drive  the  light  coin  out  of  circidation,  but 
will  itself  be  driven  out  A  clipped  crown,  on  English 
ground,  went  ais  far  in  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  a  debt  as  a 
milled  crown.  But  the  milled  crown,  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  flung  into  the  crucible  or  carried  across  the  Channel, 
became  much  more  valuable  than  the  clipped  crown.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  predicted,  as  confidently  as  any 
thing  can  be  predicted  which  depends. on  the  human  will^ 
that  the  inferior  pieces  would  remain  in  the  only  market 
in  which  they  could  fetck  the  same  price  as  the  superior 
pieces,  and  that  the  superior  pieces  would  take  some  form 
or  fly  to  some  place  in  which  some  advantage  could  be 
derived  from  their  superiority .f 

♦  Pepys's  Diary,  Nov.  23,  1663. 

f  The  flrat  writer  who  noticed  the  &ct  that,  where  good  m6ney  and 
bad  money  are  thrown  into  circulation  together,  the  bad  money  drives  eofc 
the  good  money,  was  Aristophanes.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
preference  which  his  feUow-citizcns  gave  to  light  coins  was  to  be  attrib> 
uted  to  a  depraved  taste,  such  as  led  them  to  intrust  men  like  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus  witii  the  conduct  of  great  afBiirs.  Bnt»  though  his  political 
economy  will  not  bear  examination,  hir  verses  are  excellent : 

iroXXdiLic  y  if/ilv  ido^ev  i  iroAif  newovOivai 

Tairdv  If  re  tuv  leoXtruv  rodf  xa^^  re  KayaSov^, 

If  re  TdpxaTov  vofuafia  Koi  rd  Koivbv  xpvaiw, 

ovTt  ydp  TovTotaiv  oiaiv  oh  KtKi^dtfXevftevoic 

dXXd  KaXXioTOiC  diravruv,  «f  doxel,  vQfU9fiaTuv, 

Kol  fiovMC  6p6uc  KOfrelaif  k<U  KeKudiwinftevoic 

h  re  roic  'EAAifew  KtU  roic  fiapfidpom  iravraxov,  ^ 

IV.  Nn. 
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The  politicianfl  of  that  age,  however,  generally  over- 
looked the^  veiy  obvious  considerations.  They  marveled 
exceedingly  that  every  body  should  bo  so  perverse  as  to 
use  light  money  in  preference  to  good  monfey.  In  other 
words,  they  marveled  that  nobody  chose  to  pay  tv^^elvc 
ounces  of  silver  Tirhen  ten  would  serve  thti  turn.  The 
horse  in  the  Tower  still  paced  his  rounds.  Fresh  wagon 
loads  of  choice  money  still  came  forth  froin  the  mill ;  and 
still  they  vanished  as  fast  ns  they  appe^ired.  Great  masses 
were  melted  down ;  great  masses  exported ;  great  mafises 
hoarded ;  but  scarcely  one  new  piece  was  to  be  found  in 
the  till  of  a  shop^  or  in  the  leathern  bag  which  the  farmer 
carried  home  from  the  cattle  fiiir.  In  the  receipts  and 
payments  of  the  Exchequer  the  milled  money  did  not 
exceed  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred  irounds,  A  writer  of 
that  age  mentions  the  case  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  sum 
of  thirty-iive  pounds,  received  only  a  single  halfcrown  in 
milled  silver.  Meanwhile  the  shears  of  the  clippers  were 
constantly  at  work.  The  ooiners  too  multiplied  and 
prospered :  for  the  worse  the  current  money  became  the 
more  easily  it  was  imitated.  During  more  than  thirty 
years  ihiA  evil  had  gone  on  incrcasiji^.  At  first  it  had 
been  di.sregarded  :  but  it  had  at  leu^h  become  an  insup- 
portable curee  to  the  country.  It  ^was  to  no  pnrjiose  that 
the  rigorous  laws  against  coining  and  cli]iping  were  rigor- 
ously executed.  At  every  session  that  was  hchi  at  the 
Old  Bailey  terrible  examples  ^vere  made.  Hurdles,  with 
four,  iivo,  six  wretches  convicted  of  counterfeiting  or  niu- 
tilating  the  money  of  the  realm,  were  dragged  month  after 
month  up  llolbom  ITill.  On  one  morning  seven  men 
were  hanged  and  a  ivoman  burned  for  clipping.  But  all 
was  vain.  The  gains  were  siich  as  to  lawless  spirits  seemed 
more  than  proportioned  to  the  risks.     Some  clippers  were 

XOI;  -E  Kai  npuijjt  KOTri:t<ri  rip  KOKhriji  KOfifitiu. 
difApar:  ivToft  Kfu  thifaiav^^  Ka'i  Ka?.fiii^  re  KdyaOoi'^, 

Koi  TTOV^poi^t  itdx  vovjfpi^Vf  fir  ditavru  ;f^jij;icOa;. 
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said  to  hare  made  great  fortanea.  One  iii  particular 
offered  six  tbonsand  poiinds  for  a  pardot).  Hk  bribe  wits 
indeed  rejected;  but  the  fiEune  of  his  riches  did  much  to 
counteract  the  e£Eect  which  the  spectacle  of  his  death  was 
designed  to  produce.*  Nay  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment gave  encouragement  to  the  crime.  For  the  practice 
of  clipping,  pernicious  as  it  was,  did  not  excite  in  the 
common  mind  a  detestation  resembling  that  with  which 
men  regard  murder,  arson,  lobbeiyi  mjf  even  theft.  The 
injury  done  by  the  whole  body  of  cdKppexs  to  the. whole 
society  was  indeed  inmienap:,  bitt  64||i;.t|wti^^  act  of 
clipping  was  a  trifle.  To  Jmafii  ia  iMAfemm  after  paring  a 
penny  worth  of  silver  Sxmikf  segiackd  a  BDiottte,  an  almost 
imperceptible,  fkvlt.  Even  ythUe^  the  natbn  was  crying 
out  most  loudly  under  the  distams  which  the  state  of  the 
Cjirrency  had  produced,  every  individual  who  Was  capitally 
pimished  for  contributing  to  bring  the  currency  into  that 
state  had  the  general  sympathy  on  his  side.  Constables 
were  xmwilling  to  arrest  the  offenders.  Justices  were 
unwilling  to  commit  "Witnesses  were  unwilling  to  tell 
the  whole  truth.  Juries  were  unwilling  to  pronounce  the 
word  Guilty.  It  was  vain  to  tell  the  common  people  that 
the  mutilators  of  the  coin  were  causing  &x  more  misery 
than  all  the  highwaymen  and  house-breakers  in  the  island. 
For,  great  as  the  aggregate  of  the  evil  was,  only  an  infin- 
itesimal part  of  that  evil  was  brought  home  to  the  individ- 
ual malefigwtor.  There  was,  therefore,  a  general  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  the  law  from  taking  its  coxirse.  The 
convictions,  numerous  as  they  might  seem,  were  few  in- 
deed when  compared  with  the  offenses ;  and  the  offenders 
who  were  convicted  looked  on  themselves  as  murdered 
men,  and  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  their  sin,  if  sin  it 
were,  was  as  venial  at  that  of  a  school-boy  who  goes  nut- 
ting in  the  wood  of  a  neighbor.  All  the  eloquence  of  the 
ordinary  could  seldom  induce  them  to  conform  to  the 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary  is  filled  with  aoconnts  of  these  executiona 
"Le  metier  de  rogneur  de  monnoTe,"  sajs  L^Hermitage,  *'  est  si  lucratif  et 
paroit  si  facile  que,  quelque  chose  qu'on  fksse  pour  les  d^truire^  il  s'^n  troave 
touioura  d'autres  pour  prendre  leur  place  Oct  i^,  16^6." 
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wliolefiome  usage  of  acknowledging  in  their  dying  speech^ 
the  enormity  of  their  wickedness,*  f 

The  evil  proceeded  with  constantly  dcceletAthig  Telocity. 
Mfet  length  in  the  autumn  of  1696  it  could  hardly  be  «ud 
that  the  country  possessed,  for  practical  purposes^  any 
measure  of  the  value  of  commodities.  It  was  a  mere 
chance  whether  what  was  called  a  shilling  was  really  ten- 
pence,  sixpence,  or  a  groat.  The  results  of  some  experi- 
ments which  were  tried  at  that  time  deserve  to  be  men* 
tioned.  The  officers  of  the  Exchequer  weighed  fifty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  hammered  money 
which  had  recently  been  paid  in.  The  weight  ought  to 
have  been  above  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
ounces.  It  proved  to  be  under  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  ounces^f  Three  eminent  London  goldsmiths 
wete  invited  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  each  in  current 
silver  to  be  tried  by  the  balance.  Three  hundred  pounds 
ought  to  have  weighed  about  twelve  hundred  ounces* 
The  actual  weight  proved  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  ounces.  The  same  test  was  applied  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  It  was  found  that  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  should  have  weighed  about  four  hundred  ounces^ 
did  actually  weigh  at  Bristol  two  hundred  and  forty  ounces, 

•  Afl  to  the  Bympathy  of  the  puWio  with  the  dippots,  see  tho  very  curious 
eennon  wliich  JTleefwood,  afterward  Bishop  of  Eljr  preached  bdbra  tho 
Lord  Mayor  in  December,  1694  Fleetwood  says  that  *'a  soft  pemicioua 
tendemosfl  slackened  the  c^re  of  tho  mbgi-stttatoBj  kept  baok  tho  imd^r-^o^Q- 
cera,  comipted  tho  jurioe,  and  withheld  tho  evidence,"  Ho  moQiionB  tha 
difficulty  of  coavincmg  the  crimmais  ihemselTofi  that  they  hod  done  wron^« 
See  also  a  sermon  preaahod  at  York  CaBtlo  by  George  Hallej,  a  clergymaa 
of  the  Cathodmlj  lo  eome  clippers  who  were  to  bo  hanged  the  next  day- 
He  mentions  the  impenitent  onda  which  clippers  generally  marlc,  and  does 
hk  beat  to  awaken  the  oonsciences  of  Ma  boartra.  Be  dwells  on  one 
Iggravation  of  their  crime  which  I  should  net  have  thought  <£  **H** 
B>ji  he,  '*  Uio  «amo  question  were  to  bo  put  in  this  agei,  as  of  old,  *  Whoao 
13  this  imflge  and  superacription  ?'  we  could  not  auBwer  the  whole,  W* 
may  guesa  at  the  image :  but  we  can  not  tell  whoce  Ic  ia  by  the  Buperacrip- 
tjon:  for  that  ia  all  gone-*^  The  testimony  t>f  these  two  divmea  Is  con* 
finned  by  that  of  Tom  Browti^  who  tells  a  facetious  atory»  which  T  do 
Jiot  venture  to  quotOif  about  a  eouTcrsation  between  Iho  ordinary  of  New- 
gate and  a  dipper* 

t  Lowude'flKssayibr  the  Amendmeot  of  theSUver Coins,  1695,    , 
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at  Oambridge  tw6  htindred  and  three,  at  Exeter  one 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  at  Oxford  only  one  hundred  and 
sixteen.*  There  were,  indeed,  some  northern  districts 
into  which  the  clipped  money  had  only  begun  to  find  its 
way.  An  honest  Quaker,  who  liyed  in  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts, recorded,  in  some  notes  which  are  still  extant,  the 
amazement  with  which,  when  he  traveled  southward, 
shopkeepers  and  innkeepers  stared  at  the  broad  and  heavy 
halfcrowns  with. which  he  paid  his  way.  They  asked 
whence  he  came,  and  where  such  money  was  to  be  found. 
The  guinea  which  he  piurchased  for  twenty-two  shillings 
at  Lancaster  bore  a  different  value  at  every  stage  pf  his 
journey.  "When  he  reached  London  it  was  worth  thirty 
shillings,  and  would  indeed  have  been  worth  more  had 
not  the  government  fixed  that  rate  as  the  highest 
at  which  gold  should  be  received  in  the  payment  of 
taxes.f 

The  evils  produced  by  this  state  of  the  currency  were 
not  such  as  have  generally  been  thought  worthy  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  history.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubt^ 
whether  all  the  misery  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
English  nation  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  by  bad  kings, 
bad  ministers,  bad  Parliaments,  and  bad  judges,  was  equal 
to  the  misery  caused  in  a  single  year  by  bad  crowns  and  bad 
shillings.  Those  events  which  furnish  the  best  themes  for 
pathetic  or  indignant  eloquence  are  not  always  those  which 
most  affect  the  happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  misgovemment  of  Charles  and  James,  gross  as  it  had 
been,  had  not  prevented  the  common  business  of  life  from 
going  steadily  and  prosperously  on.  While  the  honor  and 
independence  of  the  State  were  sold  to  a  foreign  power, 
while  chartered  rights  were  invaded,  while  fundamental 
laws  were  violated,  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  quiet,  hon» 
est,  and  industrious  fSumlies,  labored  and  traded,  ate  their 
meals,  and  lay  down  to  rest,  in  comfort  and  security. 
Whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  Protestants  or  Jesuits  were  up- 

♦  L'Hennitage,  ^,  1695. 

f  The  Memoirs  of  this  Lancashire  Quaker  were  printed  a  few  years  ago 
in  a  most  respectable  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
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permoBt^  the  gnoier  drove  his  ImBfei  to  xnaiket:  the  gro- 
ecir  weighed  out  his  cnznntB :  tiie  diaper  xneasniod  out  his 
bcoaddoth :  the  hum  of  bayero  and  seUeni  was  as  knd  as 
ev^  in  the  towns:  theharrest-homewasoelebiatedasjoy- 
oadj  as  ever  in  the  hamlete :  the  cream  overflowed  the 
pails  of  Cheshire :  the  aj^legnice  foamed  in  the  presses  of 
Peiefordshiie :  the  piles  of  oiodkerj  glowed  in  the  fiuu 
•iMoes  of  the  Trent ;  and  the  barrows  €^  coal  zolkd  ftst 
aloijig  l2ie  timber  nilways  of  the  Tyne.  Bat  when  the 
great  instnmientof  exdiangebeoamethorcAigUjdeivngedi 
aU  trade,  all  indnstrjTi  were  smitten  as  with  a  palsy.  The 
evil  was  felt  daily  and  honrly  in  almost  every  place  and  by 
almost  eyery  clasa^  in  the  diary  and  on  the  thrashing-floor, 
by  the  anvU  and  by  the  loom,  on  the  billows-of  the  ocean 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Nothing  could  be  pnr- 
bhased  without  a  dispute.  Over  every  counter  there  wAs 
wrangling  fix>m  morning  to  night.  The  workman  and  his 
employer  had  a  quainel  as  regiQarly.as  the  Saturday  came 
round.  On  a  &ir  day  or  a  marlret  day  tii»  damonBi  the 
reproachesi  Ae  taunts,  the  curses,  wete  incessant;  and  it 
was  well  if  no  booth  was  overtumed  and  no  head  broken.* 
Nq  merchant  would  contract  to  deliver  goods  without 
making  some  stipulation  about  the  quality  of  the  coin  in 
which  he  was  to  be  paid.  Even  men  of  business  were 
often  bewildered  by  the  concision  into  which  all  pecuniary 
transactions  were  thrown.  The  simple  and  the  careless 
were  pillaged  without  mercy  by  extortioners  whose  de- 
mands grew  even  more  rapidly  than  the  money  shrank. 
The  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  shoes,  of  ale,  of 
oatmeal,  rose  fast  The  laborer  found  that  the  bit  of  metal 
which,  when  he  received  it,  was  called  a  shilling,  would 
hardly,  when  he  wanted  to  purchase  a  pot  of  beer  or  a 
loaf  of  rye  bread,  go  as  fiir  as  sixpence.  Where  artisans 
of  more  than  usuid  intelligence  were  collected  together  in 
great  numbers,  as  in  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  they  were 
able  to  make  their  complaints  heard  and  to  obtain  some 
redress.f    But  the  ignorant  and  helpless  peasant  was  cru- 

*  Lowndes^a  Essay. 

t  L'Hennitage,  ^^,  1685. 
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ellj  groimd  between  one  class  whicli  would  giro  money 
only  by  tale,  and  another  which  would  take  it  only  by 
weight  Yet  his  sufferings  haidty  exceeded  those  of  the 
unfortunate  race  of  authors.  Of  the  way  in  which  obscure 
writers  were  treated  we  may  easily  form  a  judgment  from 
the  letters,  still  extant,  of  Dryden  to  his  bookseller  Ton* 
son.  One  day  Tonson  sends  forty  brass  shillings,  to  say 
nothing  of  clipped  money.  Another  day  he  pays  a  debt 
with  pieces  so  bad  that  none  of  them  will  go.  The  great 
poet  sends  them  all  back,  and  demands  in  their  place 
'  guineas  at  twenty-nine  shillings  each.  "  I  expect,"  he  says 
in  one  letter,  "  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  had  form- 
erly." "  If  you  have  any  silver  that  will  go,"  he  says  in 
another  letter,  '^  my  wi&  will  be  glad  ot  it  I  lost  thirty 
shillings  or  more  by  the  last  payment  of  fifty  pounda" 
These  compkints.and  demands,  which  have  been  preserved 
firom  destruction  only  by  the  eminence  of  the  writer,  are 
doubtless  merely  a  Ms  sample  of  the  correspondence 
which  filled  all  the  mail-bags  of  England  during  several 
months. 

In  the  midst  of  the  public  distress  one  class  prospered 
greatly,  the  bankers;  and  among  the  bankers  none  could 
in  skill  or  in  luck  bear  a  comparison  with  Charles  Dun- 
combe.  He  had  been,  not  many  years  before,  a  goldsmith 
of  very  moderate  wealth.  He  had  probably,  after  the 
fashion  of  hia  craft,  plied  for  customers  under  the  arcades 
of  the  Boyal  Exchange,  had  saluted  merchants  with  pro-* 
found  bows,  and  had  begged  to  be  allowed  the  honor  of 
keeping  their  cash.  But  so  dexterously  did  he  now  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  of  profit  which  the  general 
confusion  of  prices  gave  to  a  money-changer,  that,  at  the 
moment  when  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  was  depressed  to 
the  lowest  point,  he  laid  down  near  ninety  tliousand  pounds 
for  the  estate  of  Helmsley  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire. That  great  property  had,,  in  a  troubled  time,  been 
bestowed  by  the  Commons  of  !]&igland  on  their  victorious 
general,  Fairfiix,  and  had  been  part  of  the  dower  which 
Fair&x's  daughter  had  brought  to  the  .brilliant  and  disso- 
lute Buckingham.    Thither  Buclringham,  having  wasted 
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in  mski  intompcranoe,  denaual  snd  inteUectttal^  all  th<i 
ohoicedt  bouutiea  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  had  carried  tho 
feeble  ruins  of  his  fine  person  and  of  his  fine  mind;  and 
there  he  had  closed  his  checkered  life  under  that  humble 
roof  and  on  that  coarse  pallet  which  the  great  satirist  of 
the  euoceeding  generation  described  in  immortal  verse* 
The  flpacious  domain  passed  to  a  new  race ;  and  in  a  few 
years  a  palace,  more  splendid  and  costly  than  had  ever 
been  inhabited  by  the  magnificent  Villicrs  rose  amid  the 
beautiful  woods  and  waters  which  had  been  his,  and  was 
called  by  the  onoe  humble  name  of  Duncombe. 

Since  the  Revolution  the  state  of  the  currency  had  been 
repeatedly  discussed  in  Parliament*  In  1689  a  committee 
of  tho  Commons  had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
subject,  but  had  made  no  report.  In  1990  another  com- 
mittee had  reported  that  immense  quantities  of  silver  were 
carried  out  of  the  country  by  Jews,  who,  it  was  said,  would 
do  any  thing  for  profit.  Schemes  were  formed  for  encour- 
aging tho  importation,  and  discouraging  the  esportatioa 
of  tiie  precious  metals*  One  fooliah  bill  alter  another  was 
brought  in  and  dropped.  At  Icn^h,  iu  the  hcgiDninp;:  of 
the  year  1695,  the  rjucstion  jussiuned  so  sltious  an  :i5pcct 
that  tho  llouscs  applied  tberasclvoa  to  it  in  carnt^st.  The 
only  practical  result  of  their  deliberations,  ho^vevcr,  was  a 
new  penal  laWj  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  prevent  the 
chpping  of  the  hammered  coiDj  and  the  melting  and  ex- 
porting of  the  milled  coin.  It  was  enacted  th.^t  cveiy 
person  who  informed  against  a  clipper  should  he  entitled 
to  a  reward  of  forty  pounds^  that  every  clipper  who 
informed  against  two  clippers  should  be  entitled  to  a  par- 
don^  and  that  whoever  should  be  found  in  possession  of 
silver  filings  or  parings  should  be  burned  in  the  cheek  with 
a  rod-hot  iron.  Certain  officers  were  empowered  to  search 
for  bullion.  If  bullion  were  found  in  a  house  or  on  board 
of  a  Bhipj  the  burden  of  proving  that  it  had  never  been 
part  of  the  money  of  the  realm  was  thrown  on  the  owner. 
If  he  failed  in  mnkiiig  out  a  satisfactory  history  of  every 
ingot,  he  was  liable  to  severe  penalties.  This  Act  was,  ns 
might  have  been  expected  altogether  inetfective*     During 
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the  following  summer  and  antamn,  the  coins  went  on 
dwindling,  and  the  cry  of  distress  from  every  county  in 
the  i*ealm  became  louder  and  jnore  piercing. 

But,  happily  for  England,  there  were  among  her  rulers 
some  who  clearly  perceived  that  it  was  not  by  halters  and 
branding-irons  that  her  decaying  industry  and  commerce 
could  be  restored  to  health.  The  state  of  the  currency 
had,  during  some  time,  occupied  the  attention  of  four  emi- 
nent men,  closely  connected  by  public  and  private  ties. 
Two  of  them  were  politicians  who  had  never,  in  the  midst 
of  official  and  parliamentary  busmess,  ceased  to  love  and 
honor  philosophy;  and  two  were  philosophers,  in  whom 
habits  of  abstruse  meditation  had  not  impaired  the  homely 
good  sense  without  which  even  genius  is  mischievous  in 
politics.  Never  had  there  been  an  occasion  which  mor^ 
urgently  required  both  practical  and  speculative  abilities ; 
and  never  had  the  world  seen  the  highest  practical  and  the 
highest  speculative  abilities  united  in  an  alliance  so  close, 
so  harmonious,  and  so  honorable  as  that  which  bound 
Somers  and  Montague  to  Locke  and  Newton. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  not  a  minute 
history  of  the  conferences  of  the  men  to  whom  England 
owed  the  restoration  of  her  ctorency,  and  the  long  series 
of  prosperous  years  which  dates  fix)m  that  restoration.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  pure  gold  of  scientific 
truth  found  by  the  two  philosophers  was  mingled  by  the 
two  statesmen  with  just  that  quantity  of  alloy  which  was 
necessary  for  the  working.  It  would  be  curious  to  study 
the  many  plans  which  were  propounded,  discussed,  and 
rejected,  some  as  inefficacious,  some  as  unjust,  some  as  too 
costly,  some  as  too  hazardous,  till  at  length  a  plan  was  de- 
vised of  which  the  wisdom  was  proved  by  the  best  evi- 
dence, complete  success. 

Newton  has  left  to  posterity  no  exposition  of  his  opin- 
ions touching  the  currency.  But  the  tracts  of  Locke  on 
this  subject  are  happily  stUl  extant ;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  any  of  his  writings,  even  in  those  ingenious  and 
deeply  meditated  chapters  on  language  which  form  per- 
haps the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
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Understanding^  tlie  force  of  his  mind  appears  more  conspio 
uoualy.  Whether  he  had  evex  been  acquaiated  with  Dud- 
ley North  is  not  known*  In  moral  character  the  two  men 
bore  htUe  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  belonged  to 
different  parties.  Indeed,  had  not  Locte  taken  shelter 
from  tyranny  in  Holland,  it  ia  by  no  means  impossible  that 
he  might  have  been  sent  to  Tyburn  by  a  jury  which  Dudley 
North  had  packed.  Intellectually,  however,  there  was 
much  in  common  between  the  Tory  and  the  Whig.  They 
had  laboriously  thought  out^  each  for  himself  a  theory  of 
political  economy^  substantially  the  same  with  that  which 
Adam  Smith  afterward  oxpounded,  Najj  in  some  respects 
the  theory  of  Locke  and  North  was  more  complete  and 
symmetrical  than  that  of  their  illufitrions  successor,  Adam 
Smith  has  often  boen  justly  blamed  for  maiatainiiig,  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  his  own  principles,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  State ;  and  he  is  the 
more  blamable  because,  long  before  he  was  bom,  both 
Locke  and  North  h^d  taught  that  it  'wf.'a  as  abauid  to  make 
laws  fixing  the  price  of  money  as  to  make  laws  fixing  the 
price  of  cutlery  or  of  broadcL^tli.^^ 

DulUov  North  dlad  hi  160S,  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  puLhi^hcd,  without  his  name,  a  small  tnict  which 
contains  a  concise  sketch  of  a  plan  for  the  rtjstoration  ol^ 
the  currency.  This  plan  appears  1*3  have  been  substau- 
tially  the  same  with  that  which  wai3  afierward  fully  devel- 
oped and  ably  defended  by  Locke. 

One  question,  \vhich  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  man}- 
anxious  deliberations,  was  whether  any  thing  should  be 
done  while  tlie  Wiir  lasted.  lu  whatever  way  the  restora- 
tion of  the  coiu  mi^ht  be  effected,  great  sacrifices  rtiuat  be 
made,  either  by  the  whole  commumty  or  by  a  part  of  the 
community.  And  to  call  for  such  sacrifices  <T.t  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  already  paying  taxes  sucli  as^  ten  years  bt- 
forCj  no  financier  would  have  thought  it  possible  to  raise, 

*  Tl  ought  Always  to  bo  remembered,  to  Adam  Bmifh's  bonor^  that  he  wrs 
enliroly  converted  bj  B^Mitham's  li(?feii?G  of  ITsurj^f  nud  ^{'Jfmiwledpt^  'wilb 
cntidnr  vortbj^  of  a  tnio  pbiioaopher,  that  the  doctTino  laid  down  in  the 
Wi,'allli  of  Nation*,  wa*  erroneous- 
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wafl  undoubtedlj  a  ootuse  fbll  of  danger.  TiinototB  poli- 
tJciaBS  were  for  delay :  but  the  deliberate  conTiotion  of 
the  great  Wbig  leaders  was  that  something  must  be  haz- 
arded, or  that  evj^  thing  was  lost  Montague,  in  partic- 
ular, is  said  to  have  expressed  in  strong  language  his 
determination  to  kill  or  cure.  If  indeed  there  had  been 
any  hope  that  the  evil  would  merely  continue  to  be  what 
it  was,  it  might  have  been  wise  to  defer  till  the  return  of 
peace  an  eacperiment  which  must  severely  try  the  strength 
pf  the  body  politic.  But  the  evil  was  one  which  daily 
made  progress  almost  visible  to  the  eye.  There  might 
have  been  a  recoinage  in  1694  with  half  the  risk  which 
must  be  run  in  1696;  and,  great  as  would  be  the  mk  in 
1696,  that  risk  would  be  Rubied  if  the  recoinage  were 
postponed  till  1698. 

Those  politicians  whose  voice  was  for  delay  gave  less 
trouble  than  another  set  of  politicians,  who  were  for  a  gen- 
eral and  immediate  recoinage,  but  who  in^ted  that  the 
new  shilling  should  be  worth  only  ninepence  or  nine- 
pence  halfpenny.  At  the  head  of  this  party  was  William 
Lowndes,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  member  of  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  a  most  respectable  and 
industrious  public  servant,  but  much  more  versed  in  the 
details  of  his  office  than  in  the  higher  parts  of  political 
philosophy.  He  was  not  in  the  least  aware  that  a  piece  of 
metal  with  the  king's  head  on  it  was  a  commodity  of  which 
the  price  was  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  price  ^of  a  piece  of  metal  fashioned  into  a  spoon  or  a 
buckle,  and  tjiat  it.  was  uo  more  in  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  make  the  kingdom  richer  by  calling  a  crown  a 
poimd  than  to  make  the  kingdom  larger  by  calling  a  fur- 
long a  mile.  He  seriously  believed,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  that  if  the  ounce  of  silver  were  divided  into  seven 
shillings  instead  of  five,  foreign  nations  would  sell  us  their 
wines  and  their  silks  for  a  smaller  number  of  ounces.  He 
had  a  considerable  following,  composed  partiy  of  dull  men 
who  reaUy  believed  what  he  told  them,  and  partly  of 
shrewd  men  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  be  authorized 
by  law  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  with  eighty.    Had  his 
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aenta  prevailed,  the  evils  of  ft  vast  conflscatton  wonld 
,  been  added  to  all  the  other  eyils  T^hich  afflicted  the 
on :  public  credit,  still  in  its  tender  and  sickly  infancy, 
id  have  been  destroyed ;  and  there  would  have  been 
1  risk  of  a  general  mutiny  of  the  fleet  and  army, 
ly  Lowndes  waa  completely  refuted  by  Locke  in  a 
^  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  Somers,    Somers  was  de- 
ed with  tLofl  little  treatise,  and  desired  that  it  might 
inted.     It  speedily  became  the  text-book  of  all  the 
3^  enlightened  politioians  in  the  kingdomj  and  may  etill 
read  with  pleasure  and  profit.     The  eftect  of  Locke's 
ible  and  perspicuous  reasoning  is  greatly  heightened 
his  evident  anxiety  to  get  at  the  truth,  and  by  the  sin- 
Jarly  generous  and  graceful  courtesy  with  which  he 
t  3  an  antagonist  of  powers  far  inferior  to  his  own- 

steed,  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  described  the  contro- 
well  by  saying  that  the  point  in  dispute  was  whether 
rtOB  six  or  only  five.* 

as  &r  Somera  and  Montague  entirely  agreed  with ' 
jjvCKe ;  but  aa  to  the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of 
the  currency  ought  to  be  cHVcti.d  tlicrt^  was  pome  difference 
of  opinion^.  Locke  rccoiMinondofl,  as  Duvllcy  Nortli  liad 
recommended,  tluU  the  king  should  by  proclainiuioii  fix  a 
near  day  after  which  the  hammered  money  shoidd  in  all 
payments  pass  only  by  weight.  The  udvantages  of  this 
plan  -wcvfi  doubtless  great  and  obvious.  It  \v:i3  most  sim- 
ple, nud,  at  the  same  time,  most  efficient,  ^Vhat  searching, 
fining,  branding,  hangings  burning,  had  failed  to  do  would 
be  done  in  an  instant.  The  clipping  of  the  hammered 
pieces,  the  melting  of  the  milled  pieces,  would  cease. 
Great  quantities  of  good  coin  would  come  forth  from  secret 
drawers  and  from  behind  the  panels  of  wainscots.  The 
mutilated  silver  would  gradnally  flow  into  the  mint,  and 
would  come  forth  again  in  a  form  whicli  would  mate  mu- 
tilation impossible.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  ciuTency 
of  tlie  realm  wonld  be  in  a  sound  state,  and,  during  the 

*  Lfjwndcrt's  Kasay  Tor  the  Amendment  of  tho  Silver  Coins;  Loclto'e  Par- 
thw  Couauiorraiond  L-H-inLTroiLg  raiaing  llio  Yalao  of  Montn' ;  Locke  to  Mo- 
lyncui,  Nov.  20, 1605  ■  ilolynoux  to  Lot:kc,  Dec.  21,  IGSs' 
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progress  of  this  great  change,  there  would  neyer  at  any 
moment  be  any  scarcity  of  money. 

These  were  weighty  considerations;  and  to  the  joint 
authority  of  North  and  Locke  on  such  a  question  great  re- 
c^)ect  is  due.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  their  ^plan  was 
open  to  one  serious  objection,  which  did  not  indeed  alto- 
gether  escape  their  notice,  but  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
thought  too  lightly.  The  restoration  of  the  currency  was 
a  benefit  to  the  whole  commimity.  On  what  principle 
then  was  the  expense  of  rest6ring  the  currency  to  be  borne 
by  a  part  of  the  community  ?  It  was  most  desirable,  doubt* 
less,  that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  should  again  have 
a  fixed  signification,  that  every  man  should  know  what  his 
contracts  meant  and  what  his  property  was  worth.  Btit 
was  it  just  to  attain  this  excellent  end  by  means  of  which 
the  effect  would  be  that  every  fisurmer  who  had  put  by  a 
hundred  pounds  to  pay  his  rent,  every  trader  who  had 
scraped  together  a  hundred  poimds  to  meet  his  acceptances, 
would  find  his  hundred  poimds  reduced  in  a  moment  to 
fifty  or  sixty  ?  It  was  not  the  fiiult  of  such  a  fimner  or 
of  such  a  trader  that  his  crowns  and  half-crowns,  were  iK>t 
of  full  weight.  The  government  itself  was  to  blame.  The 
evil  which  the  State  had  caused  the  State  was  bound  to 
repair ;  and  it  would  evidently  have  been  wrong  to  throw 
the  charge  of  the  reparation  on  a  particular  class,  merely 
because  that  class  was  so  situated  that  it  could  conveniently 
be  pillaged.  It  would  have  been  as  reasonable  to  require 
the  timber  merchants  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  fitting  out 
the  Channel  fieet,  or  the  gunsmiths  to  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  supplying  arms  to  the  regiments  in  Flanders,  as  to  re- 
store the  currency  of  the  kingdom  at  the  expense  of  those 
individuals  in  whose  hands  the  dipped  silver  happened  at 
a  particular  moment  to  be. 

Locke  declared  that  he  regretted  the  loss  which,  if  his 
advice  were  taken,  would  fall  on  the  holders  of  the  short 
money.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  nation  muBt 
make  achoice  between  evils.  And  in  truth  it  was  much 
easier  to  lay  down  the  general  proposition  tha^  the  expeoees 
of  restoring  the  ennenoy  oug^t  to  be  borne  by  the  public 
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to  devise  any  mode  in  which  they  ootild  without  ex- 
iC  inconvenience  and  danger  be  so  borne.    Was  it  to 
mnounced  that  every  person  who  sbould  within  a  term 
year  or  half  a  year  cany  to  the  mint  tk  clipped  crown 
rtild  receive  in  exchange  for  it  a  milled  crown,  and  that 
lifference  between  the  value  of  the  two  pieces  should 
aade  good  out  of  the  public  purse  ?    That  would  be  to 
'  a  premium  for  clipping.     The  shears  would  be  more 
vuAj  than  ever.    The  short  money  would  every  day  be- 
oome  flhorter*     The  difference  Tvhich  the  tax^payers  would 
have  to  make  good  would  probably  be  greater  by  a  rail- 
lion  at  the  end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning;  and 
the  whole  of  this  million  would  go  to  reward  malefikctors. 
If  the  time  allowed  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  hammered 
i  were  much  ehortened,  the  danger  of  farther  clipping 
d  be  proportionally  diminished;  but  another  danger 
dbe  incurred.    The  silver  would  flow  into  the  mint 
luOicli  faster  than  it  could  possibly  flow  out,  that  there 
£t  daring  some  months  bo  a  grievouB  scarcity  of  money* 
A  singularly  bold  and  ingenious  expedient  occurred  to 
Somors  and  ^vaa  approved  by  Willtnni.    It  was  that  a  proc- 
kmatioTi  aliould  be  prepared  with  great  secrecy,  and  pub* 
lished  at  onco  in  nil  parts  of  the  kingdom.     This  procla- 
mation was  to  announce  that  hammered  coins  would  thence- 
forth pass  only  by  Tvcight,     But  every  pos^sessor  of  fucIi 
coins  was  to  be  invited  to  deliver  them  uj:*  within  three 
days,  in  a  sealed  packet,  to  the  public  authoritieSp     The 
coins  \\XTO  to  be  examined,  numbered,  Mxighed,  and  re- 
turned to  tljc  owner  with  a  promissory  note  entitling  liini 
to  receive  from  the  Treasury  at  a  future  time  the  diifereiicc 
between  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  in  his  pieces  and  the 
quantity  of  silver  whicb,  according  to  the  staudarclj  tliosc 
pieccfl  ought  to  havo  contained  *    Ilad  this  plan  been 
adopted,  an  immcdiato  atop  would  have  been  put  to  tlie 
clipping^  the  melting,  and  the  exporting ;    and  the  expense 
of  tbe  restoration  of  the  currency  would  have  been  borue, 
as  was  right,  by  the  public.     The  incouvenience  arising 
from  a  scarcity  of  money  TiVould  Lave  been  of  very  short 
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"duration :  for  the  mutilated  pieces  would  have  been  de- 
tained only  till  they  could  be  told  and  weighed :  they  would 
then  have  been  sent  back  into  circulation,  and  the  Tecoinage 
would  have  taken  place  gradually  and  without  any  per- 
ceptible suspension  or  disturbance  of  trade.'  But  against 
these  great  advantages  were  to  be  set  off  hazards,  which 
Somers  was  prepared  to  brave,  but  from  ^hich  it  is  not 
strange  that  politicians  of  less  elevated  character  should 
have  shrunk.  The  course  which  he  recommended  to  his 
colleagues  was  indeed  the  safest  for  the  countiy,  but  was 
by  no  means  the  safest  for  themselves;  His  plan  could 
not  Ido  successM  unless  l^e  execution  were  sudden ;  the 
execution  could  not  be  sudden  if  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament  were  asked  and  obt^ed;  and  to  take  a  step 
of  such  fearM  importance  without  the  previous  sanction 
of  Parliament  was  to  run-  the  risk  of  censure,  impeach- 
ment, imprisonment,  ruin.  The  king  and  the  lord-keeper 
were  alone  in  the  Council.  Even  Montague  quailed ;  and 
it  was  determined  to  do  nothing  without  the  authority  of 
the  legislature.  Montague  undertook  to  submit  to  the 
Commons  a  scheme^  which  was  not  indeed  without  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences,  but  which  was  probably  the  best 
which  he  could  hope  to  carry. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  November  the  Houses  met. 
Foley  was  on  that  day  again  chosen  Speaker.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  was  presented  and  approved.  The  king  opened 
the  session  with  a  speech  very  skillfully  framed.  He  con- 
gratulated his  hearers  on  the  success  of  the  campaign  on 
the  Continent.  That  success  he  attributed,  in  language 
which  must  have  gratified  their  feelings,  to  the  bravery  of 
the  English  army.  He  spoke  of  the  evils  which  had 
arisen  from  the  deplorable  state  of  the  coin,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  a  speedy  remedy.  He  intimated 
very  plainly  his  opimon  that  the  expense  of  restoring  the- 
currency  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  state :  but  he  declared 
that  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
Great  Coundl.  Before  he  concluded  he  addrea^d  himself 
particularly  to  the  newly  elected  House  of  Commons,  and 
warmly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  excellent  choice 
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which  his  people  had  made.  The  speech  was  received 
with  a  low  but  very  gignificaut  hum  of  assent  both  from 
above  and  from  below  the  bar,  and  waa  as  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  public  as  by  the  Parhatnent*    Jjx  the  Com- 

moiis  ao  address  of  thanks  was  moved  by  Wharton^ 
famtly  opposed  by  Muagrave,  adopted  "without  a  division^ 
and  carried  up  by  the  whole  House  to  Kensingtoiu  At 
the  palace  the  loyalty  of  the  crowd  of  gentlemen  showed 
itself  in  a  way  which  would  now  be  thought  hardly  con- 
mstent  with  senatorial  gravity,  Whea  refreshments  wexe 
handed  round  in  the  ante- chamber,  the  Speaker  filled  his 
glass,  and  proposed  two  toasts,  the  health  of  King  Will- 
iam, and  confusion  to  King  Lewis ;  and  both  were  drunk 
with  loud  acclaraations-  Yet  near  observers  could  pcr^ 
ceive  that,  though  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were 
aa  a  body  zealous  for  civil  liberty  and  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  though  they  were  prepared  to  endure  every 
thing  rather  than  see  their  country  again  reduced  to  vas- 
salage, they  were  anxioua  and  dispiiitei  All  were  think- 
ing of  the  state  of  the  ooin;  all  were  saying  that  some- 
thing mn^t  bo  done;  and  all  acknowledged  tUat  they  did 
not  k^G^\' what  could  bo  <loiie.  *^I  am  afriiid/'  siiid  a 
member  wlio  expressed  what  inatiy  fell^  "that  the  nation 
can  bear  neither  the  disease  nor  the  curo/'t 

There  was,  indeed,  a  minority  by  which  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  tlat  criaiii  were  seen  with  mahgntmt  de- 
light ;  and  of  that  minority  the  keenest,  boldest^  and  most 
factious  leader  was  Howe,  whom  poverty  had  made  inorc 
acrimonious  than  ever,  lie  moved  that  the  Hovise  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Nation; 
and  the  ministry — for  that  word  mny  now  >vith  propriety 
be  used — readily  consented.  Indeed,  the  great  question 
touching  the  currency  could  not  be  brouglit  forward  more 
eonvenicntly  than  in  such  a  Cojnmittee.  When  the 
Speaker  had  left  the  chair^  Howe  harangued  against  the 
isar  as  vehemently  as  he  had  in  former  days  harangued 

*  CoQirnfinu' Joumala,  Nov.  2-2,  23,  2G,  inOfl;  L^n^rmitaj^y  ^^''■ 

f  Comujona'  Jourmils,   Kuv.  26,  21,  2^,  aO,  HJ^ii ;  L'UtjrmiUgo^  ~^^^'' 
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fi>r  it  He  called  for  peaoe,  peace  on  any  terms;'  The 
nation,  he  said,  resembled  a  wounded  man,  fighting  AeBpe- 
rately  on,  with  blood  flowing  in  torrents.  Daring  a  shott 
time  the  spirit  might  bear  np  the  ftame:  bat&intness 
mnst  soon  come  on.  No  mond  energy  could  long  hold 
out  agamat  physical  ezhani^on.  He  found  very  little 
snpport  The  great  majority  of  his  hearers  were  folly  de- 
termined to  put  eveiy  tiling  to  hazard  rather  than  submit 
to  France.  It  was  sneeringly  remarked  that  the  state  of 
his  own  finances  had  suggested  to  him  the  image  of  a  man 
bleeding  to  death,  and  that,  if  a  cordial  were  adminislered 
to  him,  in  the  form  of  a  salary,  he  would  trouble  himself 
little  about  the  drained  veins  of  the  commonwealth. 
"We  did  not^"  said  the  Whig  orators,  '^degrade  our- 
selyes  by  suing  for  peace  when  our  flag  was  chased  out 
of  our  own  Channel,  when  Tourville's  fleet  lay  at  anchor 
in  Torbay,  when  the  Irish  nation  was  in  arms  against  tis^ 
wben  every  post  fix)m  the  Netherlands  brought  news  <tf 
some  disaster,  when  we  had  to  contend  agaii^st  the  genius 
of  Louvois  in  the  Cabinet^  and  of  Luxemburg  in  the  field 
And  are  we  to  turn  stippliants  now,  when  no  hostile 
squadron  dares  to  show  itself  even  in  the  Mediterranean, 
when  our  arms  are  victorious  on  the  Continent,  when  God 
has  removed  the  great  statesman  and  the  great  soldier 
whose  abilities  long  frustrated  our  efiforts,  and  wheii  the 
wedmess  of  the  French  administration  indicates,  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  the  ascend^cy  of  a  female 
favorite?"  Howe's  suggestion  was  <i6ntemptuously  re- 
jected ;  and  the  Committee  proceeded  to  ta^e  into  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  currency.* 

Meanwhile,  the  newly  liberated  presses  of  the  capital 
never  rested  a  moment  Innumerable  pamphlets  and 
broadsides,  about  the  coin,  lay  on  the  counters  of  the 
booksellers,  and  were  thrust  into  the  hands  of  members  of 
Parliament  in  the  lobby.  In  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
amusing  of  these  pieces  Lewis  and  his  ministers  are  intro* 
duced,  expressing  the  greatest  alarm  lest  England  should 
make  herself  the  richest  country  in  the  world  by  the 
*  GommoDB'  Joumato,  Not.  2S,  29,  1696 ;  L'Hflrmitage,  Deo.  ^V 
IV.  O  o  "^ 
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simple  expedient  of  calliDg  mnepence  a  BliiUmg^  and  con- 
fidently predictdng  that,  if  tlie  old  standard  ivere  main- 
tained, there  would  be  another  revolution.  Some  writers 
vebemeiitlj  objected  to  the  proposition  that  the  public 
flhonld  bear  the  expense  of  restoring  the  currency;  some 
ui^d  the  govermoent  to  tate  thia  opportunity  of  assimil- 
ating the  money  of  England  to  the  money  of  neighboring 
nations;  one  projector  was  for  coining  guildeiB;  another 
for  coining  doUars  * 

Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  debates  continued 
during  several  anxious  days.  At  length  Montague^  after 
defeating^  first  those  %fho  were  for  letting  things  remain 
unaltered  till  the  peace,  and  then  thase  who  were  for 
the  little  ghilling,  carried  eleven  resolutions  in  which  the 
outlines  of  hia  o\^m  plan  were  set  forth.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  recoined  aocord- 
ing  to  the  old  standard  both  of  weight  and  of  fineness ;  that 
all  the  new  pieces  should  be  milled ;  that  the  loss  on  the 
clipped  pieces  should  be  borne  by  the  public ;  and  that  a 
time  should  be  fixed,  after  which  no  clipi:>cd  money  should 
pasSj  except  in  paynieiitii  to  the  governiuL^nt;  ainl  that  a 
later  time  should  be  ilxed,  [lAen^^Iiich  no  clipped  jnoney 
should  pass  at  all.  What  divii^ions  took  place  in  the  Com- 
mittee can  not  be  ascertained.  When  the  rtsolutions  were 
reported  there  was  one  diviaion.  It  w£ls  on  the  question 
whether  the  old  Btandard  of  weight  should  be  ivjaintiiiiied. 
Tlic  Noe>s  were  a  hundred  and  fourteen  ;  the  Ayes  Uvo  hun- 
dred and  tweuty-fivcf 

It  ^vii^  oixlcred  tliat  [i  bill  founded  on  the  iicsolutions 

♦  L'Hcrmitflgc,  -"^;',  DoL^  ,Pg,  IflJJfi  ;  An  Abstract  of  tbe  Consultations 
and  Pobrttea  botwoeii  tho  Fruut;h  Kiag  ami  Ina  Council  t'onocniing:  tlic  Nl^w 
Coin  thut  Li  intenckHt  to  be  nmdo  in  EzigLmdn  prirtiU  k  Ftut  ly  a  Fritiut  uf 
tliD  Cojifederntt^s  frotn  \}\e  YrL^tivh  Ctjurt,  to  bis  BroLliLr  ul  nrusseiy,  Do<*,  12, 
169,1;  A  Piscoiir?o  of  tho  Goneml  Notions  of  Moiii^y,  Trwcic^  and  Kx- 
Chant"ps,  hy  Mr.  Clcmpnt  of  Bristol;  A  L^nu-r  from  an  KD^Iii'k  McrL-k^uf  .it 
AmHLtrdara  to  Jiia  Frit^ijd  in  London;  A  Fund  ffir  prtstrrving  and  supply iiJic 
our  Coin  :  Au  Essay  for  regrtbtiug  Uio  Coitj,  hy  A.  V. ;  A  TroposM  (t^r 
eupplyin^r  JR=i  Miijosly  wifL  £l,iiOO,onO,  by  niondinp  ibo  Coin,  and  yt^t  prp- 
servifig  tho  ancient  PUmdard  oftht  Kin^ilom.  Tbciio  aro  a  fow  of  tbo  irada 
Whick  wpft?  distiibuted  among  momboT^  of  PnHianKur  nt  tbfa  conjuiichJroH 

+  Commons'  Journals,  Dec,  10,  1636;  UHonniLng**,  Dec-  /j,  ^,  ^J. 
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should  be  brought  in.  A  few  days  later  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  explained  to  the  Commons,  in  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  the  plan  by  which  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  the  expense  of  the  recoinage.  It  was  im- 
possible to  estimate  with  precision  the  charge  of  making 
good  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money.  But  it  was 
certain  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  thousand  poimds 
would  be  required.  Twelve-  hundred  thousand  pounds 
the  Bank  of  England  undertook  to  advance  on  good 
security.  It  was  a  maxim  received  among  financiers  that 
no  security  which  the  government  could  offer  was  so  good 
as  the  old  hearth  money  had  been.  That  tax,  odious  as  it 
was  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  paid  it,  was  remem- 
bered with  re^et  at  the  Treasury  and  in  the  City.  It 
occurjced  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  devise  an  impost  on  houses,  which  might  be 
not  less  productive  nor  less  certain  than  the  hearth  money, 
but  which  might  press  less  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  might 
be  collected  by  a  less  vexatious  process.  The  number  of 
hearths  in  a  house  could  jiot  be  ascertained  without  domi* 
ciliary  visits.  >  The  windows  a  collector  might  count  with- 
out passing  the  ihresboli  Montague  proposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  cottages,  who  had  been  cruelly  harassed  by 
the  chimney  men,^  should  be  altogether  exempted  &om  the 
new  duty.  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  was  sanctioned  by  the  House  with- 
out a  division.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  window-tax,  a 
tax  which,  though  doubtless  a  great  evil,  must  be  consid- 
ered as  a  blessing  when  compared  with  the  curse  from 
which  it  rescued  the  nation.* 

Thus  fer,  things  had  gone  smoothly.  But  now  came  a 
crisis  which  required  the  most  skillfiil  steering.  The 
news  that  the  Parliament  and  the  government  were  de- 
termined on  a  reform  of  the  currency,  produced  an  igno- 
rant panic  among  the  common  people.  Every  man  wished 
to  get  rid  of  his  clipped  crowns  and  halfcrowns^  No  man 
liked  to  take  them.  There  were  brawls  apjproaching  to 
riots  in  half  the  streets  of  London.    The  Jacobites,  alwi^ 

*  Commons*  Joarnals,  Dec.  18,  1695. 
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full  of  joy  and  hope  in  a  day  of  ftdveisity  and  public 

danger,  ran  about  i^ntli  eager  looks  and  noisy  tongues. 
The  health  of  King  James  wvta  publicly  drunk  in  taverns 
and  on  ale-benchea-  Many  members  of  Farliatnent^  who 
had  hitherto  supported  the  government,  began  to  Tvaver ; 
and,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  conjuncture,  a  dispute  on  a  point  of  privilege  arose 
betireen  the  Houaea.    The  Becoinage  BUI,  framed  in  con-  » 

formity  \\ith  Montague^a  resolutiona,  had  gone  up  to  the  | 

PeeTi3  and  had  come  back  with  amendments,  some  of 
Tvbich,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commons^  their  Lordships 
had  no  right  to  make.  The  emergency  vras  too  serious  to 
admit  of  delay.  Montague  brought  in  a  new  bill,  which 
was,  in  fiict,  his  former  bill  modified  in  $omo  pointa  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  Lords ;  the  LordB,  though  not  per- 
fectly contented  with  the  new  bill^  passed  it  \Wthout  any 
alteration,  and  the  royal  assent  was  immediately  given. 
The  fourth  of  May,  a  date  long  remembered  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  was  fixed 
as  the  day  on  which  the  government  would  cease  to  re- 
ceive the  chppcd  money  in  payment  of  taxes,* 

The  jirinciplea  of  tbe  Kccoinagc  Act  arc  excellent  But 
some  of  the  dctailt*,  both  of  that  Act  and  of  a  su]»])]cmL;nt' 
ary  Act,  which  was  pas^d  at  a  later  period  of  the  session, 
seem  to  prove  that  Montague  had  not  fully  coDsidercd 
what  legislation  can,  and  what  it  can  not,  effect.  For  ex- 
aaiplo,  he  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  enrict  that  it  sliuuld 
be  penal  to  give  or  take  more  tlian  twenty-two  shiilmga 
for  a  grdnca.  It  may  be  conlidently  affirmed  that  thid 
enactment  was  not  suggested  or  npprovcd  by  LtKike.  He 
ivell  knew  that  the  hi^h  price  of  gold  v^^as  not  the  evil 
which  afflicted  the  Statc^  but  merely  a  symptom  of  that 
evil,  and  that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  gold  would  inevitably 

*  Stal.  :,  G\iL3,  al ;  Lortla'und  CommonsMournalii ,  i;Uerrriitag-o,  'J'^^"  ^ 
Jan-  j\,  J;;»  ^},  1C9G.  L'HermiUigo  deaoribos  in  fitroi>g  languii^  tlio  ox- 
trt^mo  itiTOTivonicnt^  cauHoti  Ly  the  diBpute  beiwec^n  tliL>  llousoa — ''  La  ton- 
(fUL-nr  qu'il  y  a  duns  cclto  affaire  oet  d  autunt  plua  df  BH^rtJablt^  qu'il  n'y  a 
point  do  sujet  siir  If^qud  lo  pt^uplc  en  i^DtnU  -pm^^a  suuffrir  plus  d'iucoin' 
rnoditt^,  ptiisiqu'il  dV  a  ptirwiiiio  qiiif  d  toua  numciita,  n'ajo  ocfaslon  di: 
I'csproijyLT." 
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follow,  and  could  by  no  human  power  or  .ingonnity  be 
made  to  precede,  the  recoinage  of  tlie  sQyer.  Infaet,  the 
penalty  seems  to  have  prodnced  no  effect  whatever,  good 
or  bad.  Till  the  milled  silver  was  in  circulation,  the 
guinea  continued,  in  spite  of  the  law,  to  pass  for  Ihirty 
shillings.  When  the  milled  silver  became  plentifiil,  the 
guinea  fell,  not  to  twenty-two  shillings,  which  was  the 
highest  price  allowed  by  the  law,  but  to  twenty-one  shil- 
lings and  sixpencci* 

Early  in  ^February  the  panic  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  first  debates  on  the  currency  subsided ;  and,  firom  that 
time  till  the  fourth  of  May,  the  want  of  money  was  not 
very  severely  felt  The  recoinage  began.  Ten  furnaces 
were  erected  in  the  garden  behind  the  Treasury ;  and  every 
day  huge  heaps  of  pared  and  defaced  crowns  and  shillings 
were  turned  into  massy  ingots,  which  were  insttotly  sent 
off  to  the  mint  in  t^e  tower.f 

With  the  fate  of  the  law  whicl;i  restored  the  currency 
was  closely  connected  the  &te  of  another  law,  which  had 
been  several  years  under  the  consideration  of  Parliapient, 
and  had  caused  ^veral  warm  deputes  between,  the  he- 
reditary and  the  elective  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
session  had  scarcely  commenced  when  the  bill  for  regu- 
lating Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason  was  again  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Commons.  Of  the  debates  to  which  it 
gave  occasion,  nothing  is  known  except  one  interesting 
circumstance  which  has  been  preserved  by  tradition. 
Among  those  who  supported  the  biU  appeared  conspicuous 
a  young  Whig  of  high  rank,  of  ample  fortune,  tmd  of  great 
abilities,  which  had  beeil  assiduously  improved  by  study. 

*  That  Locke  was  not  a  {Mirty  to  the  attempt  to  make  gold  cheaper  bj 
petial  .laws,  I  infer  firom  a  passage  in  which  he  notices  Lowndes's  com- 
plaints about  the  high  price  of  guineas,  "  The  onlj  remedy,"  says  Locke^ 
**for  that  mischiet  as  well  as  a  great  many  others,  is  the  putting  an  end 
to  the  passing  of  clipped  money  by  tale."— Locke's  Further  Consideratkins. 
That  the  penalty  proved,  aa  might  hare  been  expected,  ine£Bcaoious^  ap^ 
pears  from  several  passages  in  Uie  dispatches  of  L*Hermitage^  and  even* 
from  Haynes's  Brief  Memoires,  though  Haynes  was  a  devoted  adherant  of 
Montague. 

f  L'Hermitage,  Jan.  it,  I6M1 
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This  was  Anthony  Aahlej  Cooper,  Lord  Aahie^^  eldest 
son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Shafiesborj;  and  grandion  of - 
ifaat  renowned  politician  nrho  had,  in  the  days  of  ChaileB 
the  Second,  be^  at  one  time  the  most  tmiftindpled  of 
ministers,  and  at  another  the  most  unprincipled  of  demar 
gogaea.  Ashlejhadjnst  been  i^efurned  to  Parliament  fiir 
the  borough  of  Poole;  and  vas  in  his  twenty^flfth  year. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  fidtdred,  skonmered,  and 
seemed  to  lose  the  thr^  of  his  reasoning.  The  Honae, 
then,  as  now,  indulgent' to  novices,  and  than,  as  now,  well 
aware  that,  on  a  first  appearance,  the  hesitation,  wldoh  is 
the  effect  of  miodesty  and  sensibility,  is  quite  as'promiang 
a  sign  as  volubility  of  utterance  and  ease  of  manner,  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  ^'  How  can  I,  sir,''  said  tibe 
young  orator^  recovering  himself  ''produce  a  strongsi^ 
ngament  in  &vor  of  this  l)ill  than  my  own  fidliue?  My 
fortune,  my  character^  my  life^  are  not  at  stake.  I  am 
speaking  to  .an  audience  whose  kindnefw  might  well  in- 
ij&e  me  with  courage.  And'yet^  fixnn  mere  nervousness, 
from  mere  want  of  practice  in  addressing  large  assemblies,  I 
have  lost  my  recollection*  I  am  unable  to  go  on  with  my 
argument.  How  helpless,  then,  must  be  a  poor  man,  who, 
never  having  opened  his  lips  in  public,  is  called  upon  to 
reply,  without  a  moment's  preparation,  to  the  ablest  and 
most  experienced  advocates  in  the  kingdom,  and  whose 
Acuities  are  paralyzed  by  the  thought  that,  if  he  fiuls  to 
convince  his  hearers,  he  will  in  a  few  hours  die  on  a 
gallows,  and  leave  beggary  and  infamy  to  those  who  are 
dearest  to  him."  It  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that 
Ashley's  confusion,  and  the  ingenious  use  which  he  made 
^of  it,  had  beenx^refully  premeditated.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, made  a  great  impression;  and  probably  raised  expect- 
ations which  were  not  fulfilled.  His  health  was  delicate ; 
his  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidiousness;  he  soon  left 
politics  to  men  whose  bodies  and  minds  were  of  coarser 
texture  than  his  own,  gave  himself  up  to  mere  intellectual 
luxury,  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  the  old  academic 
philosophy,  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of  reviving  the  old 
academic  eloquence.     His  diction,  affected  and  florid,  but 
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often  singularly  beautiful  and  melodious^  fascinated  many 
young  enthusiasts.  He  had  not  merely  disoipleSy  but 
woTshipers.  ~  His  life  ^vras  short;  but.  he  lived  long 
enough  to  become  the  founder .  of  a  new  sect  of  "Rngliali 
firee-thinkers,  diametrically  opposed  in  opinions  and  feel* 
ings  to  that  sect  of  free-thinkers  of  which  Hobbes  was  the 
oracle.  During  many  years  the  characteristics  continued 
to  be  the  gospel  of  romantic  and  sentimental  imbelievers, 
while  the  gospel  of  cold-blooded  and  hard-headed  un? 
believers  was  the  Leviathap. 

The  bill,  so  often  brought  in,  and  so  often  lost^  went 
through  the  Commons  without  a  division,  and  was  carried 
up  to  the  Lords.  It  soon  came  back  yith  the  long  dis- 
puted clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward.  A  strong  party  among  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  was  still  unwilling  to  grant  any  new 
privilege  to  the  nobility ;  but  the  moment  was  critical 
The  misimderstanding  which  had  arisen  between  the 
Houses  touching  the  Becoinage  Bill  had  produced  incon- 
veniences which  might  well  alarm  even  a  bold  politician. 
It  was  necessary  to  purchase  concession  by  concession. 
The  Commons,  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  agreed  to  the  amendment  on  which  the 
Lords  had,  during  four  years,  so  obstinately  insisted;  and 
the  Lords,  in  return,  immediately  passed  the  Becoinage 
Bill  without  any  amendment. 

There  had  been  much  contention  as  to  the  time  at  which 
the  new  system  of  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason 
should  come  into  operation ;  and  the.  bill  had  once  been 
lost  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  on  this  point.  Many 
persons  were  of  opinion  that  the  change  ought  not  to  take 
place  till  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  notorious,  they  said, 
that  the  foreign  enemy  was  abetted  by  too  many  traitors 
at  home ;  and,  at  such  a  time,  tiie  severity  of  the  laws 
which  protected  the  commonwealth  against  the  machina- 
tions of  bad  citizens  ought  not  to  be  relaxed.  It  was  at 
last  determined  that  the  new  regulations  should  take  effect 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  the  first  day,  according  to 
the  old  calendar  of  the  year  1696.  . 
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*ft  t^**"  twontj-first  of  January  the  Becoinage  Bill  and 
B^^     3T  regulating  triaJa  in  coses  of  High  Treason  re- 

e^       e  royal  assent.     On  the  following  day  the  Com- 
rrt       Etired  to  Kensington  on  an  errand  by  no  means 
bie  either  to  themfielvcs  or  to  the  Hng*    They  were, 
Dody,  folly  resolved  to  sujjport  him,  at  whatever  cost 
.at  whatever  hazard,  againBt  every  foreign  and  domes- 
foe,      5at  thev  were,  as  indeed  every  assembly  of  five 
nandred  a^  itlemen  that  could  by  any 

process  have  Deeu  uiv-^«..  jiermust  have  been,  jeal- 

ons  of  the  fevor  which  ha  !        ed  to  the  friends  of  his 
youth.     He  had  set  his  hea:      n  placing  the  honse  of  Ben- 
tinck  on  a  level  la  wealth  and  splendor  with  the  hooso  of 
Howard  and  SeymouTj  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,    Some 
^ic  1         *  hereditary  domains  of  the  Crown  had  been 
)t  without  murmiiring  on  the  part  both 
^    Nothing  had  been  done,  it  is  true, 
^formity  with  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
.  i(  e       jrecedentft    Every  English  sovereign 

L  tron*  — o  immemorial  considered  the  lands  to  which 
Lc  had  saccceded  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  his  private 
property.  Evi^ry  faniily  that  had  lioen  great  in  England, 
&oni  the  De  Yerea  down  to  tlie  llydes,  Lad  been  enriched 
by  royal  deeds  of  gift.  Charles  the  Second  had  carved 
ducal  estates  for  his  bastards  out  of  his  here^.litary  doniLiiii. 
Nor  did  the  Bill  of  Rights  contain  a  word  which  could  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  king  was  not  at  perfect  liberty 
to  ahcnate  any  part  of  the  estates  of  the  CrowiL  At  fins t, 
ttierefore,  Williani^s  hberality  to  liis  countrymen,  though 
it  caused  much  discontent^  calk-d  forth  no  remonstrance 
from  the  Parliament.  But  he  at  lcn;ith  went  too  far.  In 
1695  he  ordered  the  LorIs  of  the  Treasury  to  make  out  a 
warrant  granting  to  Portlaud  a  maguilicent  estate  iu  Don* 
bighshire.  The  estate  was  said  to  bo  worth  more  than  a 
hundred  thoiLsand  pouncla.  The  annual  income,  tbereforCj 
can  hardly  l^ave  been  less  than  six  thousand  pounds ;  and 
the  annual  rent  which  was  reserved  to  the  Crown  was  only 
sis;  and  cightpcncc.  This,  however,  was  not  the  worst. 
With  the  property  were  inseparably  connected  extensive 
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loyalti^  which  -die  pdople  of  North  WaltiB  ooald  not  pa- 
tiaiitlj  fie&  ia  the  hmda  df  any  subject  Mote  than  a  cen- 
tuiy  before,  Elizabeth  had  bestowed  a  part  of  the  Bame 
territory  on  her  finYoritie  Leicester.  On  that  occasion  the 
population  of  Denbighshire  had  risen  in  arms ;  and,  after 
much  tumult  and  seyieral  execiitions,  Leicester  had  thought 
it  adyisable  to  resign  his  mistress's  gift  back  to  her.  The 
opposition  to  Portland  was  less  violent,  but  not  less  efiect- 
ive.  Some  of  the  chief  gentlemen  of  the  principalitj 
made  strong  representations  to  the  ministers  through  whose 
offices  the  warrant  had  to  pass,  and  at  length  brought  the 
subject  under  the  conaderation  of  the  Lower  House.  An 
address  was  unanimously  voted  requesting  the  king  to  stop 
the  grant ;  Portland  begged  that  he  might  not  be  the  cause 
of  a  dispute  between  his  master  and  the  Parliament ;  and 
the  kii^,  though  much  mortified,  yielded  to  the  general 
wish  of  the  nation.* 

This  unfortunate  afi&ir  though  it  terminated  witihout  an 
open  quarrel,  left  much  sore  feeling.  The  king  was  angry 
with  the  Commons,  and  still  more  angry  wi&  the  Whig 
ministers  who  had  not  ventured  to  defend  his  grant.  He 
loyal  affection  which  the  Parliament  had  testified  to  him 
during  the  first  days  of  the  session  had  perceptibly  cooled ; 
and  he  ^^as  almost  as  xmpopular  as  he  had  ever  been,  when 
an  event  took  place  which  suddenly  brought  back  to  him 
the  hearts  of  millions,  and  made  him  for  a  time  as  much 
the  idol  of  the  nation  as  he  had  been  at  the  end  of  1688.t 

The  plan  of  assassination  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
preceding  spring  had  been  given  up  in  consequence  of 
Wilham^s  departure  for  the  Continent    The  plan  of  insur- 

*  Commons*  Jounialfl»  Jan  14, 17, 28, 1696}  ^Hermitage,  Jan.  {i;  Gloria 
Oombiiffi,  or  Speech  of  a  Bold  Briton  against  a  Dutch  Pnnce  of  Wales,  1702; 
Life  or  the  late  Honorable  Hobert  Pnoe,  etc.  1784.  Price  was  the  bold 
Briton  whose  speech— neter,  I  beliete^  spoken— was  printed  in  1703.  He 
would  ha^e  better  deserved  to  be  called  bold,  if  he  had  published  his  impels 
tlnence  while  William  was  living.  The  Liie  of  Price  is  a  misezable  pcartas- 
ance,  full  of  blunders  and  anachronisms 

f  L'Hermitage  mentions  the  unfkyorable  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
OommoQs;  andWiUiam  aUodes  to  it  vepeatedljin  his  letters  toHainshi^ 
Jan.|!,1696,V7j^* 
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xeetion  wliich  had  been  finmed  in  the  gammer  liad  been 
givenupfoTwantofMpftom  France,  Bat  before' the 
end  of  the  aatamn  both  plana  were  xesamed.  'William 
had  xetuxned  to  Eziglazid;  and  the  poanfailiiy  of  getting 
sid  of  him  by  aJociky  shot  or  atab  waa  again  aerioodj  dia^ 
IsoflBed.'  The  French  troopahad^goae  into  winteivqaaxten 
and  the  foio^whidiChamockhftd  in  Tain  demanded  whi^ 
var  was  raging  roond  Kamor,  might  now  be  apaxed^wilh^ 
OQft  inconvenience.  Now,  therefore,  a  plot  waa  laid,  -more 
fbocmidable  than  Any  that  had  yet  threatened  the  thvcme  and 
the  lifo  of  William;  or  raiher,  aa  haamore  than  once  hap- 
pened in  our  history,  two  plots  were,  laid,  one  within  the 
other.  The  object  of  the  greater  plot  waa  an  open  insoxi- 
rection,  an  insuireotion  which  was  to  be  supported  by  a 
foreign  army.  In  this  plot  almoat  all  the  Jacobites  of  note 
arare  more  or  leas  concerned  Some  laid  in  arms;  some 
bought  horses ;  some  made  lists  of  the  senranta  and  tenants 
in  whom  they  oould  place  firm  reliance.  The  less  warlike 
laembers  of  the  par^  could  at  least  take  off  bompen  to 
the  king  over  the  water,  and  intimate  by  significant  shrugs 
and  whispers  that  he  wou}d  not  be  over  the  water  long. 
It  was  uniyersally  remarked  that  the  malcontents  looked 
wiser  than  usual  when  they  were  sober,  and  bragged  more 
loudly  than  usual  when  they  were  drunk.^  To  the  smaller 
plot,  of  which  the  object  was  the  murder  of  William,  only 
a  few  select  traitors  were  privy. 

Each  of  these  plots  was  under  the  direction  of  a  leader 
specially  sent  from  Saint  Germains.  The  more  honorable 
mission  was  intrusted  to  Berwick.  He  was  charged  to 
oommimicate  with  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to  as- 
certain what  force  they  could  bring  into  the  field,  and  to  fix 
a  time  for  the  rising.  He  was  authorized  to  assure  them 
that  the  French  government  was  collecting  troops,  and 
transports  at  Calais,  and  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
t^ere  that  a  rebellion  had  broken  out  in  England,  his 
&ther  would  embark  with  twelve  thousand  veteran  sol- 
diers, and  would  be  among  them  in  a  few  hotrs. 
•  *  The  gajety  of  the  Jaoobitea  ia  aaid  l^  Van  CleTonkiike  to  h*ye  beea 
noticed  duringsome  time;  ^^^  1696. 
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A  more  hazardous  part  was  ascdgned  to  an  emiasaty  of 
lower  rank,  but  of  great  address,  aetiyit^  and  conrage. 
This  was  Sir  Qeorge  Barclay,  a  Scotoh  gentleman  who  liad 
served  with  credit  under  IMidee,  and  who,  when  the  wto 
in  the  Highlands  had  ended,  had  retired  to  Saint  der- 
mains.  Barclay  was  called  into  the  royal  closet,  and  re^ 
ceived  his  orders  from  the  royal  lips.  He  was  directed  to 
steal  across  the  Channel  and  to  repair  to  London.  He  was 
told  that  a  few  select  officers  and  soldiers  should  speedily 
follow  him  by  twos  tod  threes.  That  they  inight  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  him^  he  was  to  walk,  cm  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden  after  night&U, 
with  a  white  handkeichief  hanging  from  his  coat  pocket 
He  was  furnished  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and 
.  with  a  commission  which  was  not  only  signed  but  written 
from  beginning  to  end  by  James  himself.  This  commis- 
sion authorized  t^ie  bearer  to  do  from  time  to  time  such 
acts  of  Tiostility  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  that 
Prince's  adherents  as  should  most  conduce  to  the  service 
of  the  king.  What  explanation  of  these  very  compre- 
hensive words  was  orally  given  by  James  we  ate  not  in- 
formed. 

Lest  Barclay's  absence  from  Saint  Germains  should  caxise 
any  suspicion,  it  was  given  out  that  his  loose  way  of  life 
had  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  put  himself  xmder  the 
care  of  a  surgeon  at  Paris.*  He  set  out  with  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  in  his  portmanteau,  hastened  to  the  coast,  and 
embarked  on  board  of  a  privateer  which  was  employed  by 
the  Jacobites  as  a  regular  packet  boat  between  IVance  and 
England.  This  vessel  conveyed  him  to  a  desolate  spot  in 
Bomney  Marsh.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  landing- 
place  a  smuggler  named  Hunt  lived  on  a  dreary  and  tm- 
wholesome  fen  where  he  had  no  neighbors  but  a  few  rude 
shepherds.  His  dwelling  was  singularly  well  situated  for 
a  contraband  traffic  in  French  wares.  Cargoes  of  Lyons 
silk  and  Valenciennes  lace  sufficient  to  load  thirty  pack- 
horses  had  repeatedly  been  landed  in  that  dismal  solitude 

*  Harris's  ctopoiitioiis,  March  28,  1696. 
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without  attrj  liBg  notice.  But,  since  thd  BevolutioDj 
Ilunt  bad  covered  tliat  of  all  cargoes  a  cargo  of  traitora 
paid  best,  liis  lonely  abode  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
high  consider  tion^  eiiils  and  barons^  knights  and  doc^ 
tors  of  divinit  ,  Some  of  them  lodged  many  days  under 
hiB  roof  wh  waiting  for  a  passage,  A  claudestiDG  post 
was  establL  i  between  hia  house  and  London.  The 
couriers  were  eonptAntlv  crrtincr  and  returning:  they  per- 
formed their  joumi  pvn  on  foot;  but  they  ap- 
peared  to  be  gentlec  mc  was  whispered  that  one  of 
them  was  the  sou  of  a  uiled  man.  The  letters  from  Saint 
Germains  were  few  and  sraall.  Those  directed  to  Ssunt 
Germaina  were  numerous  and  bulky :  they  were  made  up 
liVfl  parcels  of  millinery,  and  were  buried  in  the  morass 
'hev         t  A%Iled  for  by  the  privateer, 

^  ided  in  January  1696 ;  and  hence  he 

ton.    He  was  followed,  a  few  days 

im,  who  concealed  his  name,  but  who 

oet  itials  of  the  highest  authority.    This  youth 

wv%jj  proceeaed  to  London,  HuTit  afterward  discovered 
that  his  Imuiblc  roof  LaJ  h:id  the  honor  of  shchoriof^^  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.^ 

The  part  which  Barclay  had  to  perfbnn  was  Jiflkult  and 
bazardoua:  and  he  omitted  no  precaution.  IIc!  h:td  been 
httle  in  London;  and  his  face  was  consequently  mikuown 
to  the  agents  of  the  government.  Nevertheless  he  had 
several  loggings :  he  disguised  himself  so  well  that  his 
olde^st  friends  woidd  not  have  known  hint  by  broad  day- 
light; and  yet  he  seldom  yentured  into  the  streets  except 
in  the  dark,  lEia  chief  agent  waa  a  monk  who,  nndcr 
several  names,  heard  confessions  and  said  masses  at  the 
risk  of  his  neck.  This  man  iutiniated  to  some  of  the  zeal- 
ots with  whom  he  consorted  that  a  special  a^^ent  of  tlio 
royal  family  was  to  be  spoken  with  in  Covent  Garden,  on 
certain  nights,  at  a  certain  hour,  and  might  be  known  by 
certain  signs,f  In  this  way  Barclay  became  acquainted 
with  several  men  fit  for  his  purpose.     The  first  persons  to 

*  HunL'sj  rt(? position.  f  Pifllicr'a  and  llniria'a  depositions. 
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whom  lie  foUj  opened  liinuwlf>  yrete  Chxtnook  and  Parfc- 
ynB.  «  He  talked  Witli  them  about  the  plot  which  they  and 
some  of  their  foenda  had  Ibimedm^  pieoeding  spring 
against  the  life  of  Williaioi.  Both  Charnock  and  Parkyns 
declared  that  the.ddieme  might  easily  be  executed,  that 
there  was  no  want  of  resolute  hearts  among  the  BoyalistS) 
and  that  aU  that  was  wanting  was  some  sign  of  his  majes- 
ty's approbation. 

Then  Barclay  produced  his  commission.  He.  showed 
his  two  accomplices  that  James  had  expressly  commanded 
all  good  Englishmen,  not  only  to  rise  in  arms^  not  only  to 
make  war  on  the  usurping  goyexnment^  not  only  to  seize 
fi>rts  and  towns,  but  also  to  do  firom  time>to  time  such 
other  acts  of  hostility  agidnst  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  might 
be  for  the  royal  service.  These  WOTds,  Barclay  said,  plainly 
authorized  an  attack  on  the  Prince's  person.  Charnock 
and  Parkyns  were  satisfied  How  in  truth  was  it  possible 
for  ihem  to  doubt  that  James's  confidential  agent  correctly 
construed  James's  expressions  ? .  Nay,  how  was  it  possible 
for  them  to  understand  the  large  words  of  the  commission 
in  any  sense  but  one,  even  if  Barclay  had  not  been  there 
to  act  as  commentator  ?  If  indeed  the  subject  had  never 
been  brought  under  James's  consideration,  it  might  well 
be  thought  that  those  words  had  dropped  from  his  pen 
without  any  definite  meaning.  But  he  had  been  repeatedly 
apprised  that  some  of  his  friends  in  England  meditated  a 
deed  of  blood,  and  that  they  were  waiting  only  for  his  ap- 
probation. They  had  importuned  him  to  speak  one  wold, 
to  give  one  sign.  He  had  long  kept  silence ;  and,  no^ 
that  he  broke  silence^  he  merely  told  them  to  do  whatever 
might  be  beneficial  to  himself  and  prejudicial  to  the  usurper. 
They  had  his  authority  as  plainly  given  as  they  could  rea- 
sonably expect  to  have  it  given  in  such  a  case.**^ 

All  that  remained  was  to -find  a  sufficient  number  of 
courageous  and  trustworthy  assistants,  to  provide  horses 
and  weapons,  and  to  fix  the  hour  and  the  place  of  the 


*  Barclay's  Narratiye,  in  the  Life  of  James,  ii  548;  Paper  by  Charnock, 
among  the  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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ter.    Forty  or  fifty  men^  it  was  thought,  would  be 

Those  troopera  of  James's  guard  who    had 

wed  Barclay  across  lixe  Channel  made  up  nearly 

number.    James  had  huD£elf  seen  some  of  these 

tietore  their  departure  from  Saint  Germains^  had  ^Tea 

money  for  their  jouraey,  had  told  them  by  what 

le  e&ch  of  them  was  to  pass  in  England,  had  commanded 

"X  to  act  as  they  should  be  directed  by  Barclay,  and 

Lnfomied  them  where  Barclay  was  to  be  found  and  by 

at  tokeni  he  was  to  be  known.*    They  were  ordered  to 

rt  in  small  parties,  and  to  assign  different  reasons  for 

ug.     Some  were  ill :  some  were  weary  of  the  service ; 

leelflj  one  of  the  most  noisy  and  profime  among  them, 

annouDced  that,  since  he  could  not  get  military  promotion, 

should  enter  at  the  Scotch  college  and  study  for  a 

I  I        der  such  pretexts  about  twenty 

ce  of  James,  made  their  way  by 

V         and  found  their  captain  waUdng 

m  I  zza  with  the  handkerchief 

: — gii^e  uuu*  ^«  pocket,     une  of  these  men  was  Ambrose 

Eookwood,  who  held  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and  Avho  had 

a  high  reputation  for  courage  and  lionor:   another  was 

Major  John  Bcmardi,  an  adventurer  of  Genoese  extraction, 

whose  name  has  derived  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  a 

punishment  so  strangely  prolonged  that  it  at  length  shocked 

a  generation  which  could  not  remember  his  crime.f 

It  was  in  these  adventurers  from  France  that  Barclay 
placed  his  chief  trust.  In  a  moment  of  elation  he  once 
called  them  his  Jannissaries,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  they 
would  get  him  the  George  and  Garter.  But  twenty  more 
assassins  at  least  were  wanted.  The  conspirators  probably 
expected  valuable  help  from  Sir  John  Friend,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  colonel's  commission  signed  by  James,  and  had 
been  most  active  in  enlisting  men  and  providing  arms 
against  the  day  when  the  French  should  appear  on  the 
coast  of  Kent.  The  design  was  imparted  to  him  :  but  he 
tliought  it  so  rash,  and  so  likely  to  bring  reproach  and  dis- 

*  Harr'iH's  deposition. 

f  Harris's  deposition.    Bernardi's  autobiograpliy  is  not  at  all  to  be  trusted. 
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aster  on  the  good  cause,  that  he  would  lend  no  assistance 
to  his  friends,  though  he  kept  their  secret  religiously.* 
Chamock  undertook  to  find  eight  braye  and  trus^  fellows* 
He  communicated  the  design  to  Porter,  not  with  Barclay's 
entire  approbation;  for  Barclay  appears  to  have  thought 
that  a  tavern  brawler,  who  had  recently  been  in  prison  for 
swaggering  drunk. about  the  streets,  ^nd  huzzaing  in  honor 
of  tiie  Prince  of  Wales,  was  hardly  to  be  trusted  with  a 
secret  of  such  fearfiil  import.  Porter  entered  into  the  plot 
with  enthusiasm,  and  promised  to  bring  in  others  who  would 
be  useftd.  Among  tiiose  whose  help  he  engaged  was  his 
servant  Thomas  Key es.  Keyes  was  a  &r  more  formidable 
conspirator  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  station 
in  life.  The  household  troops  generally  were  devoted  to 
William :  but  there  was  a  tsdnt  of  disaffection  among  the 
Blues.  The  chief  conspirators  had  already  been  tamper- 
ing with  some  Boman  Catholics  who  were  in  that  regiment ; 
and  Keyes  was  exceUentiy  qualified  to  bear  a  part  in  this 
work ;  for  he  had  formerly  been  trumpeter  of  the  corps, 
and,  though  he  had  quitted  the  service,  he  still  kept  up  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  old  soldiers  in  whose  com- 
pany he  had  lived  at  free  quarter  on  the  Somersetshire 
&rmers  after  the  battle  of  Se(|gemoor. 

Parkyns,  who  was  old  and  gouty,  could  not  himself  tajce 
a  share  in  the  work  of  death.  But  he  employed  himself 
in  providing  horses,  saddles,  and  weapons,  for  his  younger 
and  more  active  accomplices.  In  this  department  of  biwi- 
ness  he  was  assisted  by  Charles  Cranbume,  a  person,  who 
had  long  acted  as  a  broker  between  Jacobite  plotters  and 
people  who  dealt  in  cutiery  and  firearms.  Special  orders 
were  given  by  Barclay,  that  the  swords  should  be  made 
rather  for  stabbing  than  for  slashing.  Barclay  himself  en- 
listed Edward  Lowick,  who  had  been  a  major  in  the  Irish 
army,  and  who  had,  since  the  capitulation  of  limerick,  been 
living  obscurely  in  London.  The  monk  who  had  been 
Barclay's  first  confidant  xeoommended  two  busy  Papists, 
Bichard  Eisher  and  Christopher  Knightley ;  and  this  recom- 
mendation was  thought  sufficient.  Knightiey  drew  in  ^• 
•  See  his  triaL 
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wazd  Eingi  a  Boman  OatboHo  gendamaii  of  boland  leet- 
lesB  temper ;  and  ]ESxi(;  jttooined  Ae  aans^^ 
IpniiUIer  and  biiUj  nlSu^  -^    . 

Meanwhile  Ae  lieada  of  the  oojuifSsmy.hM  ftaqiMJit 
moetuigsai  treason  taTenuB^  llMr  ihe  puEpoae  of  aetlSng  a 
pibn  dr.opeotationB.  SewetA  scdiameB  ivwe  propoaed,  ap- 
liUraded,  md,  qp  fbU  oonaideiratioBy  iAMndoned.  At  oma 
ttme  it  was  tlionght  that  an  afetiudE  (m  EeBflingtcm  Bonaa 
Irt  dead  <^  night  siiglit  probably  be  Baooe^  Thaoater 
iftQ  mi^^t  eaailT  be  aoale^  Ifoneefi»rijaimednianiiani 
^ihp  garden,  ij^a  paliaioe  wonld  aoon  be  stormed  or  aet  on 
ib^  Sime  wereofofHinonlbatitvoiiUbe 
il[0,blot^  on  a  Sondaj,  aa  William  Went  from  "gwunngtom 
to  attend  divine  eeryioe  at  the  ohapel  of  Saint  Jamea'a 
l?ialaoe.  The  mnrderem  might  aaatocible  oeitr  Aa  apot 
^tee.ApateyHooaeandHa^k^Fla^  Joat 

ipl'fiie  rpjal  ooabh  paaaed  oat  of  Hyde  Pazk)  and  waa 
woat  to.  enter  irhat  has  aince  been  called  the  Green  Paik^ 
A&l^  of  Ihe  eonflpbatora,  wdl  moonted,  mi^A&onliie 
goardii  O^he  guards  were  or^naiily  only  five  and  twenty. 
They  wotdd  be  taken  completely  by  suipriae ;  and  proba- 
bly half  of  them  would  be  shot  or  cut  down.  be£Diie  they 
could  strike  a  blow.  Meanwhile,  ten  or  twelve  resolute 
men  on  foot  would  stop  the  carriage  by  shooting  the 
horses,  and  would  then  -without  difficulty  dispatch  the 
king.  At  last  the  preference  was  given  to  a  plan  origin- 
ally sketched  by  Fisher  and  put  into  shape  by  Porter. 
William  was  in  the  habit  of  going  every  Saturday  fiom 
Kensington  to  hunt  in  Biohmond  Park.  There  was  then 
no  bridge  over  the  Thames  between  London  and  Eingston. 
The  king  therefore  went  in  a  coach,  escorted  by  some  of 
his  body-guards,  through  Turnham  Qreen  to  the  river. 
There  he  took  boat,  croesed  the  water,  and  found  another 
coach  and  another  set  of  guards  ready  to  receive  him  on 
Uxe  Surrey  side.  The  first  coach  and  the  first  set  of  guards 
awaited  his  return  on  the  northern  bank.  The  conqnra- 
tors  ascertained  with  great  precision  the  whole  order  of 

*  Fisher's  deposition;  Knightlej's  deposition;  Cranbume*8  trial;  Be  la 
Rtie's  deposition. 
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these  jourzveTS,  and  carefollj  examined  tlie.groiind  on 
both  sides  of  the  Thamea  They  thought  ttiat  they  should 
attack  the  king  with  moie  advantage  on  the  Middlesex 
than  on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  when  he  was  returning  than 
when  he  was  going.  For,  when  he  was  going,  he  was 
often  attended  to  the  water-side  by  a  great  retinue  of  lords 
and  gientlemen ;  but,  on  his  return,  he  had  only  his  guards  . 
about  him.  The  place  and  time  were  fixed.  The  place 
was  to  be  a  narrow  and  winding  lane  leading  from  the 
landing-place  on*  the  north  of  the  liyer  to  Tumham  Green. 
The  spot  may  still  be  easily  found*  .  The  ground  has  since 
been  drained  by  trenches.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  quagmire,  through  which  the  royal  coach  was  with 
difiictdty  tugged  at  a  foot's  pace.  The  time  was  to  bQ  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  of  February.  On  that 
day  the  forty  were  to  assemble  in  small  parties  at  public 
houses  near  the  Gtreen.  When  ihe  signal  was  given  that 
the  coach  was  approaching,  they  were  to  take  horse  and 
repair  to  their  posts.  As  the  cavalcade  came  up  this  lane,  ^ 
Chamock  was  to  attadc  the  guards  in  the  rear,  Bookwood 
on  one  flank,  Porter  on  the  other.  Meanwhile  Barclay, 
with  eight  trusty  men,  was  to  stop  the  coach  and  to  do  the 
deed.  That  no.  movement  of  th&  king  might  escape  notice, 
two  orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.  One  of 
these  men,  a  bold  and  active  Fleming,  named  Durant,  was 
especially  charged  to  keep  Barclay  well  informed.  The 
other,  whose  business  was  to  communicate  with  Chamock, 
was  a  riiffian  named  Chambers,  who  had  served  in  the 
Irish  army,  had  received  a  severe  woimd  in  the  breast  at 
the  Boyne,  and,  on  account  of  that  wound,  bore  a  savage 
personjJ  hatred  to  William.* 

While  Barclay  was  making  all  his  arrangements  for  the 
assassination,  Berwick  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the 
Jacobite  aristocracy  to  rise  in  arms.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task.  Several  consultations  were  held ;  and  there  was  one 
great  muster  of  the  party  under  the  pretense  of  a  masque- 
rade, for  which  tickets  were  distributed  among  the  ii^itoated 
at  one  guinea  eacLf  All  ended,  however,  in  talking,  sing* 
o  See  the  trials  and  depositioD&  f  L'Hermitage,  March  /j. 
IV.  Pp 
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ing,  and  drinJaog.    Miny  men  of  rank  and  fortune  indeed 
d^kred  that  they  would  dra^r  their  gworda  for  their  right* 
fill  BOYcreigu  as  soon  as  th^  rightful  sovereign  was  in  the 
island  with  a  French  army ;  and  Berwick  had  been  em- 
powered to  assure  them  that  a  French  army  should  beaent 
MB  Boon  aa  they  had  drawn  the  sword.    But  between  what 
they  asked  and  what  lie  was  authorized  to  grant  there  was 
a  difference  which  admitted  of  no  compromise.     Lewis^ 
situated  as  he  wa3j  would  not  risk  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
excellent  soldiers  on  tbe  mere  fiwth  of  promiseeL    Similar 
promises  had  been  made  in  1090  ;  and  yet^  when  the  fleet 
of  Tourville  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the 
western  cotmtiefl  had  risen  aa  one  man  in  defense  of  the 
government,  and  not  a  single  malcontent  had  dared  to  utter 
a  whisper  in  favor  of  the  invaders*     Similar  promises  had 
been  made  in  1692  \  and  to  tho  confidence  which  had  been 
placed  in  those  promises  was  to  be  attributed  tho  great  dis- 
aster of  La  Iloguo,    The  French  king  would  not  be  de- 
ceived a  third  time.    He  would  gladly  help  the  Englieh 
*K>yalists;   but  he  must  first  see  them  help  themselves. 
There  was  much  reason  in  lliiiS ;  aud  (Ijcrc  was  rca^son  also 
in  what  the  Jacobites  urged  oa  tho  other  side.    Lf,  thoyyaiJ^ 
they  were  to  tl?c,  without  a  sialic  disci  placed  rcginiont  to 
back  them,  against  an  usurper  supported  by  a  regular  anny, 
they  should  all  be  cut  to  pieces  before  the  news  that  they 
were  up  could  reach  Versailles,     As  BcrT\  ick  could  hold 
out  no  hope  that  there  would  be  an  invasion  before  there 
was  an  insurrection,  and  as  his  English  fricndii  were  im- 
movable in  their  determination  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
surrection till  there  was  an  invasion,  ho  had  nothing  more 
to  do  here,  and  became  impatient  to  depart 

lie  was  tho  more  impatient  to  dej)art  because  {he  fif- 
teenth of  February  drew  near.  For  he  was  in  constant 
eommuriication  with  Barclay,  and  was  perfectly  apprised 
of  all  the  details  of  the  crime  which  was  to  bo  perpetrated 
on  that  day.  He  was  gcBorally  considered  as  a  man  of 
sturdy  and  even  ungracious  integrity.  But  to  such  a  de- 
gree had  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong  been  pen^ertod  by 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  Ins  family,  and  by  his  respect  for 
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the  lessons  of  his  priests,  that  he  did  not,  as  he  has  him- 
self ingennotisly  confessed,  think  that  he  lay  under  any 
obligation  to  dissnade  the  assassins  fix)m  the  execution  of 
their  purpose.  He  had  indeed  onlj  one  objection  to  their 
design ;  and  that  objection  he  kept  to  himself.  It  was 
simply  this,  that  aH  who  were  concerned  were  very  likely 
to  be  hanged.  That,  however,  was  their  affidr ;  and,  if 
they  chose  to  run  such  a  risk  in  the  good  cause,  it  was  not 
his  business  to  discourage  them.  His  mission  was  quite 
distinct  from  theirs  ;  he  was  not  to  act  with  them ;  and  he 
had  no  incUnalion  to  snJBEer  with  them.  He  therefore  hast- 
ened down  to  Bonmey  Marsh,  and  crossed  to  Calais.* 

At  Calais  he  found  preparations  making  for  a  descent  on 
Kent  Troops  filled  the  town ;  transports  filled  the  port. 
Boufflers  had  been  ordered  to  repair  thither  from  Flanders, 
and  to  take  the  command.  James  himself  was  daily  ex- 
pected. In  &ct  he  had  already  left  Saint  Germaina  Ber- 
wick, however,  would  not  wait  He  took  the  road  to 
Paris,  met  his  &ther  at  Clermont,  and  made  a  frdl  report 
of  the  state  of  things  in  England  His  embassy  had  &iled ;' 
the  Royalist  nobility  and  gentry  seemed  resolved  not  to 
rise  till  a  French  army  was  in  the  island :  but  there  was 
still  a  hope ;  news  would  probably  come  within  a  few  days 
that  the  usurper  was  no  more;  and  such  news  would 
change  the  whole  aspect  of  afiSurs.  James  determined  to 
go  on  to  Calais,  and  there  to  await  the  event  of  Barclay's 
plot  Berwick  hasteped  to  Versailles  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  explanations  to  Lewis.  What  the  natoie  of  the 
explanations  was  we  know  from  Berwick's  own  narrative. 
He  plainly  told  the  French  king  that  a  small  band  of  loyal 
men  would  in  a  short  time  make  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  great  enemy  of  Fraqpe.  The  next  courier  might  bring 
tidings  of  an  event  which  would  probably  subvert  the 
English  govemment'and  dissolve  the  European  coalition. 
It  might  havebe^n  thought  that  a  prince  who  ostentatiously 
affected  the  character  of  a  devout  Christian  and  of  a  cour- 
teous knight  would  instantly  have  taken  measoieB  for  ocn^ 
veying  to  his  rival  a  caution  which  perhaps  migbt  (ttill 
*  See  Berwick's  llemoira. 
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arrive  in  time,  and  would  have  severely  reprimanded  the 
gaests  who  bad  so  grossly  abused  his  hospitality.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  conduct  of  Lewis.  Had  he  been 
asked  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  murder  he  would  probably 
have  refiised  with  indignation.  But  he  was  not  moved 
to  indignation  by  learning  that,  without  his  sanction^  a 
crime  was  likely  to  be  committed  which  would  be  fisu:  more 
beneficial  to  his  interests  than  ten  such  victories  as  that  of- 
Landen.  He  sent  down  orders  to  Calais  that  his  fleet 
should  be  in  such  readiness  as  might  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  great  crisis  which  he  anticipated.  At 
Calais  James  waited  with  still  more  impatience  for  the  sig- 
nal that  his  nephew  was  no  more.  That  signal  was  to  be 
given  by  a  fire,  of  which  the  fuel  was  ahready  prepared  on 
the  cliflfe  of  Kent,  and  which  would  be  visible  across  the 
straits.* 

But  a  peculiar  fate  has,  in  our  country,  always  attended 
such  conspiracies  as  that  of  Barclay  and  Chamock.  The 
English  regard  assassination,  and  have  during  some  ages 
regarded  it,  with  a  loathing  peculiar  to  themselves.  So 
English  indeed  is  this  sentiment  that  it  can  not  even  now 
be  called  Irish,  and  that,  till  a  recent  period,  it  was  not 
Scotch.  In  Ireland  to  this  day  the  villain  who  shoots  at 
his  enemy  from  behind  a  hedge  is  too  often  protected  from 
justice  by  public  sympathy.  In  Scotland  plans  of  assas- 
sination were  often,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  successfully  executed,  though  known  to  great 
numbers  of  persons.  The  murders  of  Beaton,  of  Eizzio, 
of  Darnley,  of  Murray,  of  Sharpe,  are  conspicuous  instances. 
The  royalists  who  murdered  Lisle  in  Switzerland  were 
Irishmen :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Ascham  at  Madrid 
were  Irishmen :  the  royalists  who  murdered  Dorislaus  at 
the  Hague  were  Scotchmen.  In  England,  as  soon  as  such 
a  design  ceases  to  be  a  secret  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  one 

♦  Van  Cleverakirke,  ^^^  1606.  I  am  confident  that  no  sensiblo  and 
impartial  person,  after  attentively  reading  Berwick's  narrative  of  these  trans- 
actions and  comparing  it  with  the  narrative  in  the  Life  of  James  (il.  544), 
which  IS  taken,  word  for  word,  from  the  Orig^al  Memoirs,  can  doubt  that 
James  was  accessory  to  the  design  of  assaasination. 
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gloomy  and  ulcerated  heart,  the  risk  of  detection  and  fail- 
ure becomes  extreme.  Felton  and  Bellingham  reposed 
trust  in  no  human  being;  and  they  were  therefore  able  to 
accomplish  their  evil  purposea  But  Babington's  con- 
spiracy against  Elizabeth,  FaVkes's  conspiracy  against 
James,  Gerard's  conspiracy  against  Cromwell,  the  Bye- 
House  conspiracy,  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy,  were  all  dis- 
covered, frustrated  and  punished.  In  truth  such  a  con- 
spiracy is  here  exposed  to  equal  danger  from  the  good  and 
from  the  bad  qualities  of  the  conspirators.  Scarcely  any 
Englishman,  not  utterly  destitute  of  conscience  and  honor, 
will  engage  in  a  plot  for  daying-  an  imsuspecting  fellow- 
creature  ;  and  a  wretch  who  has  neither  conscience  nor 
honor  is  likely  to  think  mudh  on  the  danger  which  he 
incurs  by  being  true  to  his  associates,  and  on  the  rewards 
which  he  may  obtain  by  betraying  them.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  persons  in  whom  religious  Or  political  fanaticism  has 
destroyed  all  moral  sensibility  on  one  particular  point,  and 
yet  has  left  that  sensibility  generally  unimpaired.  Such  a 
person  was  Digby.  He  had  no  scruple  about  blowing 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  into  the  air.  Yet  to  his  ac- 
comjJices  he  was  religiously  and  chivalrously  faithful ; 
nor  could  even  the  fear  of  lie  rack  extort  from  him  one 
word  to  their  prejudice.  But  this  union  of  depravity  and 
heroism  is  very  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  men  are 
either  not  vicious  enough  or  not  virtuous  enough  to  be 
loyal  and  devoted  members  of  treacherous  and  cruel  con- 
federacies ;  and,  if  a  single  member  should  want  either 
the  necessary  vice  or  the  necessary  virtue,  the  whole  con- 
federacy is  in  danger.  To  bring  together  in  one  body 
forty  Englishmen,  all  hardened  cut-tlm)ats,  and  yet  all  so 
upright  and  generous  that  neither  the  hope  of  opulence 
nor  the  dread  of  the  gallows  can  tempt  any  one  of  them 
to  be  false  to  the  rest^  has  hitherto  been  found,  and  wi^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  always  be  found  impossible; 

There  were  among  Barclay's  followers  both  men  too 
bad  and  men  too  good  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  secret  as 
his.  The  first  whose  heart  &iled  him  was  Fisher.  Even 
before  the  time  and  fdace  of  the  crime  had  been  fixed,  he 
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•  *  ^ 

ohteinedan  aiidieuoe  of  Portliuid,  tt^^ 
%  <la0iga  was  fiximizig  against  Ibe  king^a  life.\  Some  dajpi 
klee  liaheroame*  again  wiih  znofe  pujBoiaer  intdlignoe. 
Butbia  diaracter  was  not  aoclLaaentiilidd  hiAL  to  ibihIi 
cndit;  andifaiQ]aiav»iyofFuUer^ofYoiinft  ofWfaitft^ 
and  of  Taaffa^  had  made  men  of  b^om  JbIow  to  bdio^ 
atories  of  plots.  Portland,  tbeiefiire^  ihoa|^  in  genekil 
Y0r7  easily  afanned  vhoro  tbo  sa&t?^  c^  his  master  and 
fdcsid  was  coneernfldL  seems  to  have  thoqght  Utaa  sboot 
i^ipatter.  Button  the  evenfag  of  Iheftforteentii  of  Feb- 
raaryyihe*  leodved  a  visit  Aaak  a  persbn  irfaose  testimony 
^  oonH  not  treat  lighHy.  This  was  a  Boman  Gslholk 
.gemleman  of  known  coniaga  and  honor,  named-  Pender- 
giasB.  He  had,  on  the  pieoediAg  daji  eomo  tip  to  towb 
fiom  Bampshire^  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  px6flsin|r  sammons 
^ftom  Porter,  who^  diaaolnte  and  nnpritteipled  ashe.was, 
}|i3|)to  Pendargra^ 

a  fii&er.  In  a  Jaoobite  insnmelion  PendeKgass  would 
P9x>b8bly  lu^ve  been  one  o€  the  .foremost.  But  h&  leaned 
with  hoiTor  that  he  was  expected  to  bea^  a  part  in  a 
wibked  and  shameful  deed.  He  found  himself  in  one  of 
those  situations  which  most  cruelly  torture  noble  and  sens- 
itive natures.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  Was  he  to  commit 
a  murder  7  Was  he  to  suffer  a  murder  whidi  he  could 
prevent  to  be  committed  ?  Yet  was  he  to  betray  one  who, 
however  culpable,  had  loaded  him  with  benefits?  Per- 
haps it  might  be  possible  to  save  William  without  harming 
Porter?  Fendergraas  determined  to  make  .the  attempt 
"  My  lord,"  he  said  to  Portland,  "  as  yon  value  Ejng 
William's  life^  do  not  let  him  hunt  to-moxrow.  He  is  the 
enemy  of  my  religion :  yet  my  religion  constrains  me  to 
.give  him  this  caution.  But  the  names  of  the  conqnratois 
I  am  resolved  to  conceal :  some  of  them  are  my  fiienda: 
one  of  them  especially  is  my  benefiu)tor ;  and  I  will  not 
betray  them." 

Portland  went  instantiy  to  the  king :  but  the  king  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  very  coolly,  and  seemed  determined 
not  to  be  frightened  out  of  a  good  day's  sport  by  such  an 
idle  story.    Portland  argued  and  implored  in  vain.    He 
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f 
was  at  last  forced  to  threaten  that  he  would  immediatelj 

make  the  whole  matter  public,  unless  hid  misgesty  would 

consent  to  remain  within  doors  dmring  the  next  day ;  and 

this  threat  was  successftd.* 

Sstordaj  the  fifteenth  came.  The  Forty  were  all  ready 
to  mount,  when  they  received  infelligenoe  from  the  order- 
liies  who  watched  Kensington  House  that  the  king  did  not 
mean  to  hunt  that  morning.  ''  The  fox,''  stdd  Chambers, 
with  vindictive  bitferness,  keeps  his  earth."  Then  he 
opened  his  shirt,  showed  the  great  scar  in  his  breast,  and 
vowed  revenge  on  William.  ' 

The  first  thought  of  the  conspirators  was  that  their 
design  had  been  detected  But  they  weare  soon  reassured. 
It  was  given  ottt  that  the  weather  had  kept  the  king  at 
home ;  and  indeed  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy.  There 
was  no  sign  of  agitation  at  the  palace.  No  extraordinafy 
precaution  was  taken.  No  arrest  was  made.  No  ominous 
whisper  was  heard  at  the  coffee-houses.  The  delay  was 
vexations :  but  Saturday  the  twenty-second  would  do  as 
welL 

But|  before  Satnrdi^  the  twenty-second  arrived,  a  third 
informer,  De  la  Bue^  had  presented  himself  at  the  palace. 
]Ss  way  of  life  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect ;  but 
his  story  agreed  so^xaotly  with  what  had  been  said  by 
Fisher  and  Pendergrass  that  even  William  began  to  believe 
that  there  was  real  danger. 

Very  late  in  the  evening  of  Friday  the  twenty-first^ 
Pendergrass,  who  had  as  yet  disclosed  much  lees  than 
either  of  the  other  informers,  but  whose  single  word  was 
worth  much  mord  than  their  joint  oath,  tiras  senft  for  to 
the  royid  doset  The  fidthfnl  Portland  and  the  gallant 
Ootts  were  the  only  persons  who  witnessed  the  singular 
interview  between  the  king  and  his  generous  enemy. 
William,  with  courtesy  and  animation  which  he  rarely 
showed,  but  which  he  never  showed  without  making  a 
deep  impression,  urged  Pendergrass  to  speak  out  ^  You 
are  a  man  of  Ix^e  probity  and  bcmor :  I  am  deeply  obliged 
to  you:  bit  you  InnSt  fiad  that  the  same  coosidBnitiesis 
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whicli  have  induced  you  to  tell  lis  so  much  ought  to  in- 
duce you  to  tell  us  something  more.  The  cautions  which 
you  have  as  yet  given  can  only  make  us  isuspect  every 
body  that  comes  near  me.  They  are  sufficient  to  embitter 
my  life,  but  not  sufficient  to  piieserve  it.  You  must  let  me 
know  Ihe  names  of  these  men."  During  more  than  half 
an  hour  the  king  continued  to  entreat  and  Pendergrass  to 
refhse.  At  last  Pendergrass  said  that  he  would  give  the 
information  which  was  required,  if  he  could  be  assured 
that  it  would  be  used  only  for  the  prevention  of  the  crime, 
and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  criminals.  "  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,"  said  William,  "  that  your  evidence 
shall  not  be  used  against  any  person  without  your  own 
free  consent"  It  was  long  past  midnight  when  Pender- 
grass wrote  down  the  names  of  the  chief  conspiratora 

WhUe  these  things  were  passing  at  Kensington,  a  large 
party  of  the  asRapsins  was  reveling  at  a  Jacobite  tavern  in 
Maiden  Lane.  Here  they  received  their  final  orders  for 
the  morrow.  "  To-morrow  or  never,"  said  King.  "  To^ 
morrow,  boys,"  cried  Cassels,  with  a  curse,  "  we  shall  have 
the  plunder  of  the  field."  The  morrow  came.  All  was 
ready :  the  horses  were  saddled  :  the  pistols  were  loaded  : 
the  swords  were  sharpened:  the  orderlies  were  on  the 
alert :  they  early  sent  intelligence  from  the  palace  that  the 
king  was  certainly  going  a  hunting :  all  the  usual  prepara- 
tions had  been  made :  a  party  of  guards  had  been  sent 
round  by  Kingston  Bridge  to  Kichmond:  the  royal  coaches, 
each  with  six  horses,  had  gone  from  the  stables  at  Charing 
Cross  to  Kensington.  The  chief  murderers  assembled  in 
h^h  glee  at  Porter's  lodgings.  Pendergrass,  who,  by  the 
king's  command,  appeared  among  them,  was  greeted  with 
ferocious  mirth.  ''Pendergrass,"  said  Porter,  "you  are 
named  one  of  the  eight  who  are  to  do  his  business.  I 
have  a  musquetoon  for  you  that  will  carry  eight  balls." 
"Mr.  Pendergrass,"  said  King,  " pray  do  not  be  afraid  of 
smashing  the  glass  windows."  From  Porter's  lodgings 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  Blue  Posts  in  Spring  Gardens, 
where  they  meant  to  take  some  refi^hmcnt  before  they 
started  for  Turnham  Green.     They  were  at  table  when  a 
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medsage  came  &om  an  orderly  that  the  king  had  changed 
his  mind  and  would  not  hunt ;  and  scarcely  had  thej  re- 
covered &om  their  first  surprise  at  this  ominous  news, 
when  Keyes,  who  had  been  out  scouting  among  his  old 
comrades^  arrived  with  news  more  ominous  stilL  "  The 
coaches  have  returned  to  Charing  Gross.  The  guards  that 
were  sent  round  to  Bichmond  have  just  come  back  to 
Kensington  at  full  gallop,  the  flanks  of  the  horses  all 
white  with  foam.  I  have  had  a  word  with  one  of  the 
Blues.  He  told  me  that  strange  things  are  muttered." 
Then  the  countenances  of  the  assassins  fell;  and  their 
hearts  died  within  them.  Porter  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  disguise  hi^  uneasiness.  He  took  up  an  orange  and 
squeezed  it.  "  What  can  not  be  done  one  day  may  be 
done  another.  Come,  gentlemen,  before  we  part  let  us 
have  one  glass  to  the  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange." 
The  squeezing  of  the  rotten  orange  was  drunk  f  and  the 
company  dispersed.* 

A  few  hours  elapsed  before  all  the  conspirators  aban- 
doned all  hope.  Some  of  them  derived  comfort  fix>m  a 
report  that  the  king  had  taken  pbysLo^  and  that  this  was 
his  only  reason  for  not  going  to  Bichmond.  If  it  were  so, 
the  blow  might  still  be  struck.  Two  Saturdays  had  been 
unpropitious.  But  Sunday  was  at  hand.  One  of  the  plans 
wUch  had  formerly  been  discussed  and  abandoned  might 
be  resumed.  The  usurper  n^ght  be  set  upon  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer  on  his  way  to  his  chapel.  Chamock  was 
ready  for  any  enterprise,  however  desperate.  If  {he  iunt 
was  up,  it  was  better  to  die  biting  and  scratching  to  the 
last  than  to  be  worried  without  resistance  or  revenge.  He 
assembled  some  of  his  accomplices  at  one  of  the  numerous 
houses  at  which  he  had  lodgings,  and  plied  them  hard  with 
healths  to  the  king,  to  the  queen,  to  the  prince,  and  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  aa  they  called  Lewis.  But  the  terror  and 
dejection  of  the  gang  were  beyond  the  power  of  wine ;  and 

*  Uj  aoooTint  of  these  e^jents  ia  taken  chiefly  from  the  trials  and  de- 
positions. See  also  Bomet,  iL  166,  166, 167 ;  and  Blackmore's  T!ra6  and 
Impartial  History,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  Shrawsboiy  and  Somen^ 
and  Beyer's  History  of  King  William  m^  1708.     x 
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tnmukjhui  stakn  atwajlliittliofle  whawwo  left  ooqU 
«ab^  nodimg.  fii  the  0011X86  c(  ihe  aftonioob  it  irw 
Imown distae  gusrdi  luid  been  douUad  al  the  pdaob; 

ndflOOn  after  «^gli<^n   wuMaMmgimi  IW^m  tWi  fUiwJ>Pj  o.P 

Stito^B  ollk»  vera  hiuiTiiig  to  a^ 
jSiO'  street  aooon^Mmed  by  fiks  of  xnnBknteoEiL    Beftno 
4he  daim  of  Sonday  OhaiBodk  1^  AlilflD 

kte^  Bookwood  and  Bemardi  w^tt  found  SLbed  atift^ae* 
oUte  ale^hoiuw  on  Timet  OIL    Serentaen  more  te&hni 
w«e  aaiied  beltee  noon ;  and  ihxee  of  the  nniea  were 
nnderaRest    That  sionung  a  ooonoil  iraa  held;  and  as 
non  as  it  1006^  an  e]qiraBiraa  sent  off  to  oaH  home  boom 

'xegixnentB  fiom  Flandeia :  -Doraet  aet  out  toft  8iianZ|  of 
which  he  waa  lord-lieatenant:  Bomneji  who  waa'Waiden 
of  the  Oinqne  FatfB^  atartod  for  the  ooaat  of  Sent;  and 
•BaaBell  hastened  down  the  Tbamea  to  take  tfie  oonttnand 
ofihefle^    In  Ihe  evening  the oooncil aat again.    Some 

'  of  the  priaoners  were  eyamiTiod  and  oommitted  The  had* 
mayor  was  in  attwidanoe,  was  infohsed  of  whathad  Iseen 
diaoovered,  and  was  specially  charged  to  look  well  to  the 
peace  of  the  capital* 

On  Monday  morning  all  the  train-bands  of  the  city  were 
nnder  arms.  The  king  went  in  state  to  the  Hoose  of 
LoidS|  sent  for  ihe  Commons,  and  from  the  throine  told 
the  Parliament  that,  but  for  the  protection  of  gracious 
Providence  he  should  at  that  moment  have  been  a  coipse, 
and  the  kingdom  would  have  been  invaded  by  a  French 
army.  The  danger  of  invasion,  he  added,  was  still  great: 
but  he  had  already  given  such  orders  as  would,  he  hoped, 
suffice  for  the  protection  of  the  realm.  Some  tndtors  were 
in  custody:  warrants  were  out  against  othere:  he  should 
dohispart  inthisemeigency;  and  he  relied  on  tiie  Houses 
to  do  theirs-t 

The  Houses  instantly  voted  a  joint  address  in  which  thiy 

thankfolly  acknowledged  the  divine  goodness  which  had 

preserved  him  to  his  people,  and  implored  him  to  take 

^PorUftad  to  Lexington,  ICaroh  ^  1696;  Van  CleFerddike^  .^^ . 

I/Hannitage,  Mune  date, 
t  Commons*  Joamali»  Feb.  H  1^95. 
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more  than  oidinary  care  of  his  person.  They  concluded 
by  exhorting  him  to  seize  and  secnre  all  persons  whom  he 
r^arded  as  dangerous.  On  the  sftme  day  two  important 
bills  were  brought  into  the  Commons.  By  one  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended.  The  other  provided  l^t  the ' 
Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Will- 
iam. Sir  Bowland  Gwyii,  an  honest  country-gentleman, 
made  a  motion  of  which  he  did  not  at  all  foresee  the  import- 
ant consequences.  He  proposed  that  the  members  should 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  defense  of  their  sovereign 
and  their  country.  Montague,  who  of  all  men  was  the 
quickest  at  taking  and  improving  a  hint^  saw  how  inuch 
suph  an  association  would  strengthen  ihe  government  and 
the  Whig  parly.*  An  instrument  was  immediately  drawn 
up,  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  people,  each  for 
Umsel^  solemnly  recognized  William  as  rightM  and  law- 
ful king,  and  bound  themselves  to  stand  by  him  and  by 
each  other  against  James  and  James's  adherents.  Lastly, 
they  vowed  that,  if  his  majesty's  life  should  be  short^ied 
by  violence,  thqr  would  avenge  him  signally  on  his  mur- 
derers, and  wouM,  with  one  hearty  stienuously  support  the 
order  of  succession  settled  by  the  BUI  of  Bights.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  House  should  be  called  over  the  next 
moming.f  The  attendance  was  consequently  great :  the 
Association,  engrossed  on  parchment,  was  on  the  table; 
and  the  members  went  up,  county  by  coimty,  to  sign  their 
names4 

The  king's  speech,  the  joint  addresses  of  both  Houses, 
the  Association  framed  by  the  Commons^  and  a  prodamar 
tion,  containing  a  list  of  tiie  conspirators  and  offering  a  re- 
ward of  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  apprehension  of  any 
one  of  them,  were  soon  cried  in  all  the  streets  of  tiie  capi- 
tal and  carried  out  byall  the  postbags.  Wherever  the 
news  came  it  raised  the  whole  country.  Those  two  hate- 
ful words,  assassination  and  invasion,  acted  like  a  spelL 

*  England's  Enemies  Exposed,  1701 
t  Oommons'  Jontnals^  Feb.  tii  169|. 
X  Commm^  Jaimu^  Feh.  26, 169tf  ^*a  Qevenridrke^  .£L!! ;  L'Ser- 

•  Mir.  t 

mitagOsOf  the  same  date. 
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Koimpraoment  was  neoesBBi^.  The  Beamen  dme  fordi 
fiom  theif  bidiog-pIaoeB  by  iMuwiidB  to  man  Ae  fleet 
-<Mj  thiee  days  after  the  kLig  had  i^ipealed  to  ihe  nation, 
BoBBeU  Bailed  oiit  df  Ae  l^amea  with  one  great  oqnadion. 
Another  was  leadyfixr  action  at  SpitheacL  The  militia  of 
all  the  maritime  oomitiea  from  the  Wash  to  Land^  ESnd 
was  nnder  anna  For  penaomi  acooaed  of  Qflbnses  merdj 
^politioal  there  was  gswsasHj  much  aympathy.  But  Bar- 
day's  RffHWHiTia  were  himted  like  wdves  by  ihe  whole 
.  population.  .  The  abhorrence  which  the  English  ha?e^ 
through  many  generational  &lt  for  domidliaiy  Tiaita^  and 
tout  all  tiioae  impediments  which  the  police  of  oontinental 
states  throws  in  ihe  way  of  travdera,  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. The  gates  of  the  City  of  London  were  kept  many 
hmiB  dosed  while  a  strict  sesodi  was  made  tnthin.  ISie 
magistrates  of  almost  eyery  walled  town  in  the  kingdom 
Jbllowed  the  esoonple  of  the  cspitaL  On  every  highway 
paxties  of  aimed  men  were  posted  with  ozdeoi  to  sfeoj^  pass- 
engers  of  snspioions  appearance.  Dnzing  a  few  days  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  pei:fonn  a  jouxney  Without  a  pass- 
port, or  to  procure  post-horses  without  the  authority  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  Nor  was  any  voice  raised  against 
tiiese  precautions.  The  common  people  indeed  were,  if 
possible^  more  eager  than  the  public  Amctionaries  to  bring 
the  traitors  to  justice.  This  eagerness  may  perhiqps  be 
in  part  ascribed  to  the  great  rewards  promised  by  the  royd 
proclamation.  The  hatred  which  every  good  Protestant 
&lt  for  Popish  cut-throats  was  not  a  little  strengthened  by 
the  songs  in  which  the  street-poets  celebrated  the  lud^ 
hackney-coachman  who  had  caught  his  traitor^  had  re- 
ceived his  thousand  pounds,  and  set  up  as  a  gentleman.* 
The  zed  of  the  populace  could  in  some  places  hardly  be 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  law.  At  the  country  seat  of 
Parkyns  in  Warwickshire,  arms  and  accouterments  snf- 

•  According  to  L'Hermhage,  -^5^  there  were  two  of  thoee  fbrtuiuite 
hackney-coachmen.  A  shrewd  and  vigilant  hackney-coachman  indeed 
waS)  fix)m  the  nature  of  his  calling,  very  likely  to  be  saooeasftil  in 
this  Bort  of  chaae.    The  newspapers  abounded  with  prooib  of  the  general 
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fident  to  equip  a  troop  of  cavaliy  were  found.  As  soon 
as  this  was  known,  a  fiiiiouB  mob  assembled,  pulled  down 
the  bouse  and  laid  tbe  gardens  utterly  waste.*  Parkyns 
himself  was  tracked  to  a  garret  in  the  Temple.  Porter 
and  Ke jes,  who  had  fled  into  Surrey,  were  pursued  by 
the  hue  and  cry,  stopped  by  the  country  people  near 
Leatherhead,  and,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  secured 
and  sent  to  prison.  Friend  was  found  hidden  in  the 
house  of  a  Quaker.  Knightley  was  found  in  the  dress  of  a 
fine  lady,  and  recognized  in  spite  of  his  patches  ^nd  paint 
In  a  few  days  aQ  the  chief  conspirators  were  in  custody 
except  Bazday,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to 
France. 

At  the  same  time  some  notorious  malcontents  were  ar- 
restedj  and  were  detained  for  a  time  on  suspicion.  Old 
Boger  Lestrange,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  taken  up. 
Ferguson  was  found  bidden  under  a  bed  in  Gray's  Inn 
Lane,  and  was,  to  tbe  general  joy,  locked  up  in  Newgatcf 
Meanwhile  a  special  commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of 
the  traitors.  There  was  no  want  of  evidence.  For,  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  been  seized,  ten  or  twelve  were 
ready  to  save  themselves  by  bearing  witness  against  their 
associates.  None  had  been  deeper  in  guilt,  and  none 
shrank  with  more  abject  terror  fix)m  death,  than  Porter. 
The  government  consented  to  spare  him,  and  thus  obtain- 
ed, not  only  his  evidence,  but  the  much  more  respectable 
evidence  of  Pendergrass.  Pendergrass  was  in  no  danger: 
he  had  committed  no  offense :  his  character  was  fair;  and 
his  testimony  would  have  far  greater  weight  with  a  jury 
than  the  testimony  of  a  crowd  of  approvers  swearing  for 
their  necks.  But  he  had  the  royal  word  of  honor  that  he 
should  not  be  a  witness  without  his  own  consent ;  and  he 
was  fully  determined  not  to  be  a  witness  unless  he  were 
assured  of  Porter's  safety.  Porter  was  now  safe ;  and  Pen- 
dergrass  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about  relating  the 
whole  truth. 

Chamock,  King,  and  Eeyes  were  set  first  to  the  bar. 

*  PoBtman,  March  6,  l69{ 

f  The  Postman,  Feb.  39,  March  8,  March  13,  March  H  169f  ^ 
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The  chie&  of  the  three  Courts  of  Common  Law  and 
Beveral  other  judges  were  oi^  the  bench;  and  among 
the  audience  were  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. . 

.  It  was  the  eleventh  of  March.  The  new  Act  which 
i^ulated  the  procedure  in  cases  of  high  treason  was  not 
to  come  into  force  till  the  twenty-fiftL  The  culprits  urged 
that,  as  the  Legislature  had,  by  passing  that  Act,  recog- 
nized the  justice  of  allowing  them  to  see  their  indictment^ 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  asastance  of  an  advocate 
the  tribunal  ought  either,  to  grant  ihem  what  the  highest 
authorily  had  declared  to  be  a  reasonable  indulgence,  or 
to  defer  the  trial  for  a  fortnight.  The  judges,  however, 
would  eonsent  to  no  delay.  They  have,  therefore,  been 
accused  by  later  writers  of  using  the  mere  letter  of  the 
law  in  order  to  destroy  men  who,  if  that  law  had  been 
construed  according  to  its  spirit,  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  escape.  This  accusation  is  xmjust.  The  judges 
undoubtedly  carried  the  real  intention  of  the  Legislature 
into  effect;  and,  for  whatever  injustice  was  committed,  the 
Legislature,  and  not  the  judges,  ought  to  be  held  account* 
able.  The  words,  "  twenty-fifth  of  March,"  had  not  slipped 
into  the  Act  by  mere  inadvertence.  All  parties  in  Par- 
liament had  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  the 
new  regulations.  The  only  matter  about  which  there  was 
any  dispute  was  the  time  at  which  those  regulations  should 
take  effect  After  debates  extending  through  several  ses- 
sions, afljer  repeated  divisions  with  various  results,  a  com- 
promise had  been  made ;  and  it  was  surely  not  for  the 
courts  to  alter  the  terms  of  that  compromise.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  confidently  affirmed  that,  if  the  Houses  had  fore- 
seen the  Assassination  Plot,  they  would  have  fixed,  not 
an  earlier,  but  a  later  day  for  the  commencement  of  the 
new  system.  Undoubtedly  the  Parliament,  and  especially 
the  Whig  party,  deserved  serious  blame.  For,  if  the  old 
rules  of  procedure  gave  no  unfair  advantage  to  the  Crown, 
there  was  no  reason  for  altering  them;  and  if,  as  was 
generally  admitted,  they  did  give  an  unfair  advantage  to 
the  Crown,  and  that  against  a  defendant  on  trial  for  his 
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life,  thej  ought  not  to  have  been  sofEered  to  continue  in 
force  a  single  day.  But  no  blame  is  due  to  the  tribunals 
for  not  acting  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter  and 
to  the  sfpirit  of  the  law. 

The  government  might,  indeed,  have  postponed  the  tri- 
als till  the  new  Act  came,  into  force ;  and  it  would  have 
been  wise,  as  well  as  right,  to  do  so ;  for  the  prisoners 
would  have  gained  nothing  by  the  delay.  The  case  against 
them  was  one  on  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Inns  of 
Oqurt  could  have  made  no  impression.  Porter,  Pender- 
grass,  De  la  Bue,  and  others,  gave  evidence  which  admit* 
ted  of  no  answer.  Chamock  said  the  very  little  that  he 
had  to  say  with  readiness  and  presence  of  mind.  The 
jury  found  all  the  defendants  guilty.  It  is  not  much  to 
the  honor  of  that  age  that  the  announcement  of  the  ver« 
diet  was  received  with  loud  huzzas  by  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  court-house.  Those  huzzas  were  renewed 
when  the  three  imhappy  men,  having  heard  their  doom, 
were  brought  forth  under  a  guard.* 

Chamock  had  hitherto  shown  no  signs  of  flinching: 
but  when  he  was  again  in  his  cell,  his  fortitude  gave  way. 
He  begged  hard  for  mercy.  He  would  be  content,  he 
said,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  easy  confinement 
He  asked  only  for  his  life.  In  return  for  his  life,  he  prom- 
ised to  discover  all  that  he  kn$w  of  the  schemes  of  the  Jacob- 
ites against  the  government  If  it  should  appear  that  he  pre^ 
varicated,  or  that  he  suppressed  any  thing,  he  was  willing  to 
undergo  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law«  This  offer  produced 
much  excitement,  and  difference  of  opinion,  among  the 
counselors  of  William.  But  the  king  decided,  as  in  such 
cases  he  seldom  fisoled  to  decide,  wisely  and  magnanimously. 
He  saw  that  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot  had 
changed  the  whole  posture  of  af^rs.  His  throne,  lately 
tottering,  was  fixed  on  an  immovable  basis.  His  popu- 
larity had  risen  impetuously  to  as  great  a  height  as  when 
he  was  (m  his'maich  from  Torbay  to  London.    KaQy  ;who 

*P08tmao»  MaidL  12,  1696;  Venon  to  TjeTington,  Marah  13;,  Van 
Glevenlsiric^^  MaioU  ^.  The  prooeecUngs  are  ftiOy  reported  h  the,CQDe(>> 
tion  of  state  Triate. 
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had  been  out  of  humor  with  bis  administratioQ^  and  who 
hadj  ill  their  spleen,  held  some  communication  with  Saint 
Germains,  were  shocked  to  find  that  they  had  been,  in 
eome  sense,  leagued  wiih  muxderera.  He  would  uot  drive 
such  persons  to  despair.  He  would  not  even  put  them 
to  the  blush*  Kot  only  should  they  not  be  punished: 
they  should  not  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  par- 
doned. He  would  not  know  that  they  had  offended. 
Chamock  was  left  to  his  fate.*  When  he  found  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  being  received  as  a  deserter,  he  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  martyr,  and  ployed  his  part  resolutely 
to  the  close.  That  he  might  bid  farewell  lo  the  world 
with  a  better  grace,  he  ordered  a  fine  new  ooat  to  be 
hanged  in,  and  was  very  particnlai^  on  his  last  day  about 
the  powdering  and  curling  of  his  wig,f  Just  before  he 
■  was  turned  off,  he  delivered  to  the  sheriffs  a  paper,  ia 
which  he  avowed  that  he  had  conspired  against  the  life  of 
the  Princo  of  OrangCj  but  solemnly  denied  that  James 
had  given  any  commission  authorizing  assassination. 
The  denial  was,  doubtlea^,  literally  correct :  but  Chamock 
did  not  drjny,  antl  assuredly  couM  not  with  truth  Lave  Jo- 
nied,  that  he  Lad  seen  a  couniiis.^iun  written  a:ul  signed 
by  James  J  and  containing  ^vor^.U  M'hiL^h  mi^Lt  without  any 
violence  be  construed,  and  which  were,  by  all  to  wlioni 
they  were  shown,  actually  construed,  to  authorize  the  mur- 
derous ambuscade  of  Turnham  Green. 

Indeed  Chamock,  in  another  paper,  which  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, but  has  never  been  printed,  held  very  diflereut 
language.  lie  plainly  said  that,  fur  reasons  too  obvious 
to  be  mentioned,  he  could  not  tell  the  whole  truth  in  Ike 
paper  which  Lc  had  delivered  to  the  sLerifls.  lie  ac- 
knowledged that  the  jjlot  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
seemed,  even  to  many  loyal  enbjoctSj  highly  crimlnah 
They  called  him  assassin  and  murderer.    Yet  what  had  he 


*  Burner  ii.  171  :  Tbo  prcsoat  Diapositn^n  of  Kngland  Considered;  IUq 
aoBivtr  ciititlod    Knglaiid'rt  Etiotnios   KxposL^d.  HOI;  T/KermiUf^?,  Mardi 
IGOG.     I/Hprmitiipo  .^ny?^  **Chftmock  ;i  dni  dc^  grandos  instancea  pour 
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done  more  than  Iiad  been  done  by  Mucins  SonTola?  Naj, 
what  had  he  done  more  dian  had  been  done  by  ereiy  body 
who  bore  arms  against  the  Prince  of  Orange?  If  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  had  suddenly  landed  in  England 
and  surprised  the  usurper,  this  would  have  been  called 
legitimate  war.  Did  the  difference  between  war  and  assas- 
sination depend  merely  on  the  nmnber  of  persons  engaged. 
What  then  was  the  smallest  number  which  could,  lawfully 
surprise  an  enemy?  Was  it  five  thousand,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  hundred  ?  Jonathan  and  his  armor-bearer  were  only 
two.  Yet  they  made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Philistines. 
Was  that  assassination  ?  It  can  not,  said  C^amock,  be  the 
mere  act,  it  must  be  the  cause,  that  makes  killing  assassin- 
ation. It  followed  that  it  was  not  assassination  to  kill  one 
— and  here  the  dying  man  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  hatred — 
who  had  declared  a  war  of  extermination  against  loyal 
subjects,  who  hung;  drew  and  quartered  every  man  who 
stood  up  for  the  right,  and  who  had  laid  waste  England  to 
enrich  the  Dutch.  Chamock  admitted  tiiat  his  enterprise 
would  have  been  unjustifiable  if  it  had  not  been  author* 
ized  by  James :  but  he  maintamed  that  it  ^^d  been  author- 
ized, not  indeed  expressly,  but  by  in^Ijcation.  His  maj- 
esty had  indeed  formerly  prohibiMl  similar  attempts ;  but 
had  prohibited  them,  not  as  *^  themselves  criminal,  but 
merely  as  inexpedient  rft  *2as  or  that  conjuncture  of  affairs. 
Circumstances  had  c^^ff^  The  prohibition  might  there- 
fore reasonably  >^  considered  as  withdrawn.  His  majesty's 
fidthful  suW-^®  ^^^  *^®^  ^^y  ^  ^^^  ^  *^®  words  of  his 
commL«»^^ ;  and  those  words,  beyond  all  doubt,  fully  war- 
ranvd  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  usurper.* 

*  This  most  curious  paper  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.  in  the  Bo^eian  Li- 
braiy.  A  short,  and  not  perfectly  ingenuous^  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  James,  iL  555.  Why  Macpherson,  who  has  printed  many  less 
interesting  documents,  did  not  choose  to  print  this  document,  it  is  easy  to 
guesa  I  will  transcribe  two  or  three  important  sentences.  "It  may  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  that  what^  in  one  Juncture^  his  majesty  bad  rejected,  be 
might  in  aootfaer  Moept,  when  his  own  and  the  public  good  nePOMwirily  re- 
quired it.  For  I  could  not  understand  it  in  such  a  manner  as  if  be  bad 
given  a  general  proUl^tion  that  at  no  time  the  Prince  of  Oiinge  AooM  be 

touched Kobody  that  belieyes  his  nutf esty  to  be  Iswftd  Qng 

of  England  can  doubt  but  that  in  yirtue  of  his  commlMioii  to  levy  ^rar 
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King  and  Keyes  suffered  with  Cbamock,  King  behaTed 
vrith  firmness  and  decency.  He  acknowledged  his  crime, 
and  said  that  be  repented  of  it  He  thought  it  due  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  on  which  his  con- 
duct had  brought  reproach,  to  declare  that  he  had  been 
misled,  not  by  any  casuistry  about  tyrannicide,  but  merely 
by  the  violence  of  his  own  evil  pasaiona.  Poor  Keyes 
was  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Hia  tears  and  lamentations 
moved  the  pity  of  Bome  of  the  spectators.  It  was  said  at 
the  time,  and  it  has  often  Binoe  been  repeated,  that  a  serv- 
ant drawn  into  crime  by  a  master  was  a  proper  object  of 
royal  clemency.  But  those  who  have  blamed  the  severity 
with  which  Keyes  was  treated  have  altogether  omitted  to 
notice  the  important  circumstance  which  distinguished  hie 
case  from  that  of  every  other  conspirator.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  Blues,  He  had  kept  up  to  the  last  an  inter- 
couiso  with  his  old  comrades.  On  the  very  day  fixed  for 
the  murder  he  had  contrived  to  mingle  with  them  and  to 
pick  Up  intelligence  from  them.  The  regiment  had  been 
BO  deeply  it^fectcd  with  disloyalty  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  coiKiSji^  sonic  men  ami  to  dismiss  mnn y  iiuire. 
Surely,  it  any  exani^je  ^y;i^  iq  \-^q  iwadcj  it  was  pro|)i?rto 
mate  an  examplo  of  tti,  ^„^,^^^  \^y  ^^^hosQ  instrumentality 
the  men  who  meant  to  ^hoo^the  king  commuincated  with 
the  men  whose  business  waa  to  mard  him. 

Friend  was  tried  next.  His  ^rim^  ^^^s  not  of  so  black 
a  die  as  that  of  the  three  conspirators  \\\f^  j^rj^j  :^^i  g^f, 
fercd,  lie  had  indeed  invited  foreign  cneiiTrv^  ^^  invade 
the  realm,  and  had  made  preparations  for  joinnjj.  them. 
But,  though  lie  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  assiitaua- 
tion,  he  had  not  been  a  party  to  it  His  large  fortune^ 
however^  and  the  use  which  he  was  well  tnown  to  have 
made  of  it,  marked  him  out  as  a  fit  objetjt  for  punishment. 
He,  like  Charnock,  asked  forcounselj  aiiJ,  like  Charaock, 
asked  in  vain.  The  judges  could  not  relax  the  law;  and 
the  attorney-^gcneral  would  not  postpone  the  trial.     The 

Agiiiust  thn  Prince  of  Oratige  nnd  h\^  ndhcroutSj  Uic  sotting  upon  ]iU  persttQ 
is  jiL^tiflnblG,  na  v,'(M  by  iho  Iflws  of  tho  LiQd  duly  inttjrpj^tcd  imd  uipluiaed 
BA  by  Iho  law  of  tJad." 
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proceedings  of  that  day  iiiinish  a  strong  argament  in  favor 
of  the  Act  from  the  benefit  of  which  Friend  wHs  excluded. 
It  is  impossiblo  to  read  them  over  at  this  distance  of  time 
without  feeUng  compassion  for  a  sillj  ill-educated  man, 
unnerved  by  extre^le'  danger,  and  opposed  to  cool,  astute 
tod  experienced  antagonists.  Ch^urnock  had  defended 
Imnself  and  those  who  were  tried  with  him  as  weU  ias  any 
professional  advocate  could  have  done.  But  poor  Friend 
was  as  helpless  as  ^a  child.  He  could  do  htde  more  than 
exclaim  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  the  witnesses 
against  him  were  Papists,  who  had  dispensations  from  their 
priests  for  perjury,  and  who  believed-^that  to  swear  away 
the  lives  of  heretics  was  a  meritorious  work;  He  was  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  law  and  history  as  to  imagine  that  the 
statute  of  treasons,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Third,  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  one  religion  in  West- 
ern'Europe,  contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  Papist 
should  be  a  witness,  and  actually  forced  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  read  the  whole  Act  from  beginning  to  end.  About 
his  guilt  it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  doubt  in 
any  rational  mind.  He  was  convicted;  and  he  would 
have  been  convicted  if  he  had  been  allowed  the  privileges 
for  which  he  asked. 

Parkyns  came  next.  He  had  been  deeply  concerned  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  plot,  and  was,  in  one  respect,  less 
excusable  than  any  of  his  accomplices:  for  they  were  all 
non-jurors ;  and  he  had  taken  the  oaths  to  the  existing 
government.  He,  too,  insisted  that;  he  ought  to  be  tried 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act  But  thp 
counsel  for  the  Crown  stood  on  their  extreme  right;  and 
his  request  was  denied.  As  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  had  been  bred  to  the  bar,  he  probably  said 
for  himself  all  that  counsel  could  have  said  for  him ;  and 
that  all  amounted  to  very  little.  He  was  found  guilty, 
and  received  sentence  of  dealh  on  the  ev^ng.of  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March,  withx;i  six  liours  of  the  time  when 
the  law  of  which  he  vainly  demanded  the  bimefit  was  to 
come  into  fbrce.*   '  *  " 

*  The  tnalflof  Fnend  and  FwfcTDSwfll  be  found,  exoall^tly  reported, 
among  the  State  Triala 
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with  dread  to  the  disdoBtties  which  the  captives  might, 
under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  rhake. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason 
than  ahnost  any  other  member  of  the  House,  was  louder 
than  any  other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming 
against  all  indulgence  to  his  brother  traitors.  Would  the 
Commons  usurp  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ? 
It  was  for  his  majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge  whether 
lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spared.  The 
Whigs,  however,  carried  their  point  -  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  Privy  Counselors  in  the  House,  set  off 
instantly  for  Newgate,  Friend  and  Parkyns  were  interro* 
gated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some  sjnnptoms  of 
weakness :  but  their  courage  had  been  fortified,  by  the 
exhortations  of  non-juring  divines  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  prison.  The  rumor  was  that  Parkyns  would  have 
given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  ad- 
jured him  to  suffer  like  a  man  for  the  good  cause.  The 
criminals  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  the  acts  of 
which  they  had  been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution 
which  is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have 
sprung,  not  fix)m  constitutional  hardihood,  but  from  senti- 
ments of  honor  and  religion,  refused  to  say  any  thing 
which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn ; 
and  this  time  the  sigh^seers  were  not  defrauded  of  their 
amusement.  They  saw,  indeed,  one  sight  which  they  had 
not  expected,  and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier,  and  two  other  non- 
juring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt, 
had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Kewgate,  and  were  in  the 
cart  under  the  gallows.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  and 
just  before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three  schismat- 
ical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  h^adff 
of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier  pro- 
nounced a  form  of  absolution,  taken  from  the  service  for 

*  Commons*  Journals,  April  1,  2,  1696;  L*Hermitage,  Agril  i',,  1696; 
Van  Cleyerakirkei  of  the  aune  date. 
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with  dread  to  the  disdoBtties  which  Ihe  captives  might, 
tinder  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  iHake. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason 
than  ahnost  any  other  member  of  the  House,  was  louder 
than  any  other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming 
against  all  indulgence  to  his  brother  traitors.  Would  the 
Commons  usurp  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ? 
It  was  for  his  majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge  whether 
lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spsgred.  The 
Whigs,  however,  carried  their  point  .  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  Privy  Counselors  in  the  House,  set  oflF 
instantly  for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns  were  interro- 
gated, but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  on  Ihem,  shown  at  first  some  sjnnptoms  of 
weakness :  but  their  courage  had  been  fortified,  by  the 
exhortations  of  non-juring  divines  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  prison.  The  rumor  was  that  Parkyns  would  have 
given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  ad- 
jured him  to  suffer  like  a  man  for  the  good  cause.  The 
criminals  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  the  actd  of 
which  they  had  been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution 
which  is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have 
sprung,  not  from  constitutional  hardihood,  but  fix>m  senti- 
ments of  honor  and  religion,  refused  to  say  any  thing 
which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn ; 
and  this  time  the  sigh^seers  were  not  defrauded  of  their 
amusement.  They  saw,  indeed,  one  sight  which  they  had 
not  expected,  and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier,  and  two  other  non- 
juring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt, 
had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Kewgate^  and  were  in  the 
cart  under  the  gallows.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  and 
just  before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three  schismat- 
ical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads 
of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier  pro- 
nounced a  form  of  absolution,  taken  from  the  service  for 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  April  1,  2,  1696;  L'Hermitage,  Agril  |^j,  1696; 
Van  Cleverekirke,  of  the  i 
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had  requited  that  clemency  by  pertinacioiis  and  malignant 
opposition.*  It  was,  doubtless,  on  ocooaot  of  Shower^s 
liown  leaning  toward  Ja^^obitism  that  he  was  employed 
on  thJH  occasioa*  He  raised  eome  technical  objectioDfl, 
which  the  court  overruled.  On  tbe  merits  of  the  case  he 
could  make  no  defense.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty-  Cranburne  and  Lowick  were  then  tried  and  con- 
victed. They  suffered  with  Rookwood;  and  there  the 
executions  stopped.f 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  government 
toight  have  ehed  much  more  blood  without  incurring  the 
reproach  of  cmelly.  The  feeling  which  had  been  called 
forth  by  the  discovery  of  the  plot  ooatinued  during  several 
weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  able 
men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  sin- 
gularly skillful  use.  They  saw  that  the  pubhc  enthusiasm, 
if  lefl  withovLt  guidance,  would  exhaust  itself  in  huzzas, 
healths  and  bonfires,  but  might,  if  wisely  guided,  be  the 
means  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting  elfect.  The  As- 
eociatioii,  into  which  the  Commons  had  entered  while  the 
king's  .'Speech  wna  still  in  their  cnr:=!,  furnLshcd  the  means 
of  combinioy  four  fifths  of  the  uittioii  iu  one  vast  club  for 
the  defense  of  the  ot'der  of  succession  with  which  were  in- 
separably combined  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  establishing  a  test  which  would  distinguish 
those  who  wore  zealous  for  that  order  of  succession  from 
those  who  euUenly  and  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  it.  Of 
the  five  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
about  four  }jun(]rcJ  and  tw^enty  voluntarily  subscribed  the 
instrument  which  recognized  William  as  rightful  and  law- 
ful King  of  Eng!anth  It  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House 
that  the  same  form  should  ho  adopted  ;  but  objections  were 
raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conscientious, 
honorable  and  narrow-minded,  declared  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  words  ^*  rightful  and  lawful."  He  still  held, 
as  he  had  held  from  the  first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken 
the  Crown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Con- 

*  See  the  Man-hunter,  1690. 
t  Stato  Trials. 
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ventioh,  could  not  properly  be  so  described.  WiUiam  was 
doubtless  king4n  fact,  and,  as  king  in  &ct,  was  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians.  ''No  man,"  said  Nottihg- 
ham,  "  has  served  or  will  serve  his  majesty  more  feithfiilly 
than  L  But  to  this  document  lean  not  set  my  hand." 
Eochester  ismd  Kormanby  held  similar  language.  Mon- 
^  mouth,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  Lords  to  agree  with  the  Commons.  Burnet 
was  vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton  whose  father 
had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  appeared 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.  But  no  man  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life, 
both  public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  series  of  faidts 
and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley, 
the  unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently 
ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark, 
and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  spoke  on  that  day  with 
great  force  and  eloquence  for  the  words  "rightful  and  law- 
ful." Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  question 
about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissensions, 
among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  attached  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator.  He 
proposed  that  their  lordships,  instead  of  recognizing  Will- 
iam as  rightful  and  lawful  king,  should  decide  that  Will- 
iam had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English  Crown,  and  that 
no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to  that  Crown. 
Strange  to  say,  almost  sJl  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  yrhat  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the 
Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a 
change  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  diflFerence  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  on  a 
subject  of  grave  importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Port- 
land declared  themselves  content ;  their  authority  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a  rightful  and 
lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  possessor 
who  has  the  exclusive  right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a 
Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknowl- 
edge to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  fiumlties,  and  leave  to 
be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen.     Eigh^-three  peers 
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nedistdy  affixed  their  names  to  the  amended  form  of 
ciniirtn ;  and  Rochester  was  among  them.    Nottingham, 
aite  satisfied^  asked  time  for  consideration  * 
^ond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this 
tl  quibbUng,     The  language  of  the  House  of  Com- 
na  was  adopted  bj  the  whole  country*     The  city  of 
adon  led  the  way.    Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
fiociation  had  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  lord  mayor,  by  the  al- 
dermen, and  by  almost  all  the  members  of  the  Conunou  I 
Oouncih    The  municipal  corporations  all  over  the  Idng- 
dom  followed  the  example-     The  spring  assizes  were  just 
beginning ;  and  at  every  county  town  the  grand  jurors  and 
*  justices  of  the  peace   put  down  their  names.     Soon 
:eei        Aitisanaj  yeomen,  farmers^  husbandmen,  came 
tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid 
if  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand 
»ioi                        wcr  Hamlets  eight  thousand,   in 
iiDtiwaric  eigdteen  ttiousand.    The  rural  parte  of  Suney 
j^umished  seventeen  thousand-     At  Ipswich  all  the  free- 
men sijiracfl  t:xce]>t  iwo.    At  Warui(/k  all  the  yniilc  inhabit- 
autrf   wlio  had  ^ittiiiiicd  tbc  age  of  sixteen  signed,  except 
two    Papists  and  two   Quakers,    At  Tnuuton^  ^herc  the 
memory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  frcsb,  every  man  who 
could  write  gave  in  hia  adhesion  to  the  govcnimcnt.     All 
the  chnrcht^s  and  all  the  nieeting-Louses  m  the  town  were 
ci'owdet^,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before,  with 
people  wiio  came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  Lim 
whom  tln^y  fondly  called  William  tlie  Ddivcrer.     Of  all 
the  counties  of  England  Lancashirewas  the  most  Jaeobiticah 
Yet  Lanc^^hslure  furni.shed  Hfty  tljou^aTid  signaturt;^.     Of 
all   the  great  tow^ns  of  Kngland  Nonvicli  was  the  most 
Jacobitieal-     The  ma^atitrntos  of  tLat  city  \verc  supposed 
to  he  in  the  inLei-estof  the  exiled  dynasty.     The  non -jurors 
wei'c  numerous^  and  had,  jnst  before  the  discovery  ot  the 

*  The  hcai,  inilood  tho  only  gnniJ,  account  of  Wi^r^r  ilpbalra  is  givi>a  \iy 
L'TTt^milj^^Ci  i^^l'^j'/,,.  ]^3'1.  Ho  anvs,  very  lri]]v,  M.;i  th^*  n  iM-i^  nV'^t  fpj'N]]" 
diHiMUe  df?  mots,  Je  droit  qu'oa  a  tl  uaq  chosa  s^jLou  k^a  loU.  ystoj^t  auasy  bua 
qu'il  [:»ui;iat)  catre;' 
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with  dread  to  the  disdoBtties  which  the  captives  might, 
under  the  strong  terrors  of  death,  be  induced  to  lAake. 
Seymour,  simply  because  he  had  gone  further  in  treason 
than  ahnost  any  other  member  of  the  House,  was  louder 
than  any  other  member  of  the  House  in  exclaiming 
against  all  indulgence  to  his  brother  traitors.  Would  the 
Commons  usurp  the  most  sacred  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ? 
It  was  for  his  majesty,  and  not  for  them,  to  judge  whether 
lives  justly  forfeited  could  be  without  danger  spsgred.  The 
Whigs,  however,  carried  their  point  .  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  Privy  Counselors  in  the  House,  set  oflF 
instantly  for  Newgate.  Friend  and  Parkyns  were  interro* 
gated,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  had,  after  sentence  had 
been  passed  on  them,  shown  at  first  some  S3rmptoms  of 
weakness :  but  their  courage  had  been  fortified,  by  the 
exhortations  of  non-juring  divines  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  prison.  The  rumor  was  that  Parkyns  would  have 
given  way  but  for  the  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  ad- 
jured him  to  suffer  like  a  man  for  the  good  cause.  The 
criminals  acknowledged  that  they  had  done  the  acts  of 
which  they  had  been  convicted,  but,  with  a  resolution 
which  is  the  more  respectable  because  it  seems  to  have 
sprung,  not  fix)m  constitutional  hardihood,  but  from  senti- 
ments of  honor  and  religion,  refused  to  say  any  thing 
which  could  compromise  others.* 

In  a  few  hours  the  crowd  again  assembled  at  Tyburn ; 
and  this  time  the  sigh^seers  were  not  defrauded  of  their 
amusement  They  saw,  indeed,  one  sight  which  they  had 
not  expected,  and  which  produced  a  greater  sensation  than 
the  execution  itself.  Jeremy  Collier,  and  two  other  non- 
juring  divines  of  less  celebrity,  named  Cook  and  Snatt, 
had  attended  the  prisoners  in  Newgate,  and  were  in  the 
cart  under  the  gallows.  When  the  prayers  were  over,  and 
just  before  the  hangman  did  his  office,  the  three  schismat- 
ical  priests  stood  up,  and  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads 
of  the  dying  men  who  continued  to  kneel.  Collier  pro- 
nounced a  form  of  absolution,  taken  from  the  service  for 

♦  Commons'  Journals,  April  1,  2,  1696;  L'Henuitage,  Agril  1^3,  1696; 
Van  Cleyerakiike,  of  the  Bune  date. 
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the  YisitatidD  of  ttie  Sick,  and  his  biethien  exclaimed 
"Amenr 

This  ceremony  rajaed  ft  greet  batoiy ;  and  ihe  outoj 
faeteme  Ipuder  when,  a  few  hoim  after  the  execution,  4he 
pq)en  deliyered  by  the  two  traiton  to  the  Sbexifb  were 
mide  paUic  Ithadbeienaappoaed^thatPazkynaatleaat 
<iir0iild  ezprefli  aoine^iepentaiice  for  the  crime  which  had 
bmoglit  him  to  the  gaUowa.  Indeed  ht  had,  befine 
the  CJommiUee  of  the  Oommana»  owned  that  the  Aaaaa- 
iination  Plot  coidd  not  be  juatifled.^  Bnt^  in  his  last 
declaration,  he  airowed  his  ^baxe  in  that  plo^  not  only 
withont  a  word  indicating  remoree,  bat  with  aomeihing 
which  resembled  exnltation.  Was  this  a  man  to  be  ab- 
aolved  by  Ghristian  divines,  absolved  before  the  eyes  of 
lans  of  thoosanda,  sfasolved  wilih  rites  evidonily  intanded 
to  attract  paUio  attention,  with  rifes  of  which  tiiere  waa 
lib  trim  in  the  Book  of  Comoion  Fhiyer,  or  in  the  {ff^^ 
oftbeChnxohoCEne^d?         . 

In  journals,  pamphlets^  and  broadsidefl^  the  iasolenee  of 
ihe  three  Levites,  as  they  were  called,  was  sharply  repre- 
hended. Warrants  were  soon  out  Cook  and  Snatt  were 
taken  and  imprisoned;  but  Collier  was  able  to  conceal 
lumself,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  of  the  presBes  which  were 
at  the  service  of  his  party,  sent  forth  from  his  hiding-place 
a  defense  of  his  conduct  He  dedaied  that  he  aUioired 
assassii^ation  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  railed  against 
him ;  and  his  general  character  warrants  us  in  believing 
that  this  declaration  was  perfectly  sincere.  But  the  rash 
act  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  by  party  spirit,  fur- 
nished his  adversaries  with  very  plausible  reasons  for 
questioning  his  sincerity.  A  crowd  of  answers  to  his  de- 
fense appeared.  Pre-eminent  among  them  in  importance 
was  a  solemn  manifesto,  signed  by  the  two  archbishops, 
and  by  all  the  bishops  who  were  then  in  London,  twelve 
in  number.  Even  Crewe  of  Durham,  and  Sprat  of 
Bochester,  set  their  names  to  this  document  They  con- 
demned  the  proceedings  of  the  three  non-juring  divines, 
fia  in  form  irregular,  and  in  substance  impious.  To  remit 
the  sins  of  impenitent  sinners  was  a  pro&ne  abuse  of  the 
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power  which  Christ  had  delegated  to  his  mimstera  It 
was  not  denied  that  Parkjnshad*  planned  an  assassination. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  he  had  professed  an7iq>entance 
for  planning  an  assassinatipn.  The  plai^  inference  was 
that  the  divines  who  absolved  him  did  not  think  it  sinfhl 
toasassinate  King  William.  Collier  rejoined;  but^  though 
a  pngnaciona  controversialist,  he  on  this  occasion  shrank 
from  close  conflict,  and  made  his  escape  as  well  as  he 
could  under  a  cloud  of  quotations  from  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Jerome,  AlbaspinsBus,  and  Hammond,  the  Council  of 
Carthage,  and  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  public  feeling 
was  strongly  against  the  three  absolvers.  The  govern- 
ment, however^  wisely  determined  not  to  confer  on  them 
the  honor  of  martyrdom.  A  bill  was  found  against  them 
by  the  grand-jury  of  MidcUesex ;  but  they  were  not 
brought  to  trial.  Cook  and  Snatt  were  set  at  liberty  after 
a  short  detention;  and  Collier  would  have  been  treated 
with  equal  lenity  if  he  would  have  consented  to  put  in 
bail  But  he  was  determined  to  do  no  act  which  coxdd  be 
construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  usurping  government. 
He  was,  therefore,  outlawed ;  and  when  he  died,  more  than 
thirty  years  later,  his  outlawry  had  not  been  reversed.* 

Parkyns  was  the  last  Englishman  who  was  tried  for 
high  treason  under  the  old  system  of  procedure.  The  first 
who  Was  tried  xmder  the  new  system  was  Bookwood.  He 
was  defended  by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  in  the 
preceding  reign  had  made  himself  unenviably  conspicuous 
as  a  ser^e  and  cruel  sycophant,  who  had  obtained  from 
James  the  recordership  of  London  when  Holt  honorably 
resigned  it,  and  who  had,  as  recorder,  sent  soldiers  to  the 
gibbet  for  breaches  of  military  discipline.  By  his  servile 
cruelty  he  had  earned  the  nickname  of  the  Man-hunter. 
Shower  deserved,  if  any  offender  deserved,  to  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  Act  of  Indemnity^  and  left  to  the  utmoBl 
rigor  of  those  laws  which  he  had  so  shamelessly  pervertecL 
But  he  had  been  saved  by  the  clemency  of  Williami  and 

*  L'Hermitage,  April  ^V  l^^^*  'Hie  Declaration  of  the  Bishops*  Collier'a 
Defense,  and  Further  Defense,  and  a  Idtig  legal  argument  for  Cook  and  Snatt 
will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State  Trial& 
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bid  requited  that  demenojr  by  periineciovs  andjtoaligiiint 
.opposition.*  .  It  wa8|  doubHeaB^'oii  aooovnt  <^  Shower's 
lEDOwn  leaning  toward  Jaooliitism  that  he  was  emplpjed 
on  this  oocaaion.  He  raised  aome  technical  olgeittioo^ 
whidh  the  court  oyermled.  On  the  merits  of  the  case  he 
Ooold  make  no  defense.  The  jury  returned  a  YeixUcli  of 
guilty.  Cranbume  and  Lonnofc  were  then  tried  and  con- 
noted. They,  suffered  with  Bookwood;  and  there  the 
eaqBoutions  stopped-t  - 

The  temper  of  the  nation  was  such  that  the  goyemment 
aje^  have  shed  muok  more  blood  without  incurring  the 
MfKroacjh  of  cruelty.  The  feeling  which  had  been  caUed 
ferih  by  the  discoyeiy  of  the  plot  continued  during  several 
weeks  to  increase  day  by  day.  Of  that  feeling  the  aUe 
men  who  were  at  the  hetd  of  the  Whig  party  made  a  sin- 
gnlarlyakiilMuse.  They  saw  that  the  publio  enthusiasm, 
if  left  without  guidancci  would  exhaust  itself  in  huaaas, 
healths  and  bonfires^  but  mij^t^  if  wisely  guided,  be  the 
meam  of  producing  a  great  and  lasting  eflfect  The  As- 
sociation, into  which  the  Commons  had  entered  while  the 
king's  speech  was  still  in  their  ears,  famished  the  means 
of  combining  four  fifths  of  the  nation  in  one  vast  club  for 
the  defense  of  the  order  of  succession  with  which  were  in- 
separably combined  the  dearest  liberties  of  the  English 
people,  and  of  establishing  a  test  which  would  distinguiab 
those  who  were  zealous  for  that  order  of  succession  from 
those  who  sullenly  and  reluctantiy  acquiesced  in  it.  Of 
the  five  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Lower  House, 
about  four  hundred  and  twenty  voluntarily  subscribed  the 
instrument  which  recognized  William  as  rightful  and  law- 
fid  King  of  England.  It  was  moved  in  the  Upper  House 
that  the  same  form  shoxdd  be  adopted ;  but  objections  were 
raised  by  the  Tories.  Nottingham,  ever  conspientious, 
honorable  and  narrow-minded,  declared  that  he  coxdd  not 
asaent  to  the  words  "  rightful  and  lawfiiL"  He  still  held, 
as  he  had  held  fix)m  the  first,  that  a  prince  who  had  taken 
the  CJrown,  not  by  birthright,  but  by  the  gift  of  the  Con- 

*  See  the  lUn-honter,  1690. 
t  State  Trials. 
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vention,  could  not  properly  be  so  described.  "WiUiam  was 
doubtless  king4n  fact,  and,  as  king  in  &ct,  was  entitled  to 
the  obedience  of  Christians.  "No  man,"  said  Nottihg- 
ham,  "  has  served  or  will  serve  his  majesty  more  feithfiilly 
than  L  But  to  this  document  lean  not  set  my  hand." 
Bochester  and  Normanby  held  similar  language.  Mon- 
^  mouth,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  Lords  to  agreo  with  the  Commons.  Burnet 
was  vehement  on  the  same  side.  Wharton  whose  father 
had  lately  died,  and  who  was  now  Lord  Wharton,  appeared 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  Whig  peers.  But  no  man  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  in  the  debate  than  one  whose  life, 
both  public  and  private,  had  been  one  long  series  of  faidts 
and  disasters,  the  incestuous  lover  of  Henrietta  Berkeley, 
the  unfortunate  lieutenant  of  Monmouth.  He  had  recently 
ceased  to  be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Grey  of  Wark, 
and  was  now  Earl  of  Tankerville.  He  spoke  on  that  day  with 
great  force  and  eloquence  for  the  words  "rightful  and  law- 
ful." Leeds,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  a  question 
about  a  mere  phrase  should  have  produced  dissensions, 
among  noble  persons  who  were  all  equally  attached  to  the 
reigning  sovereign,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator.  He 
proposed  that  their  lordships,  instead  of  recognizing  Will- 
iam as  rightful  and  lawful  king,  should  declare  that  Will- 
iam had  the  right  by  law  to  the  English  Crown,  and  that 
no  other  person  had  any  right  whatever  to  that  Crown. 
Strange  to  say,  almost  idl  the  Tory  peers  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  yrhat  Leeds  had  suggested.  Among  the 
Whigs  there  was  some  unwillingness  to  consent  to  a 
change  which,  slight  as  it  was,  might  be  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  diflFerence  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  on  a 
subject  of  grave  importance.  But  Devonshire  and  Port- 
land declared  themselves  content ;  their  authority  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  alteration  was  made.  How  a  rightful  and 
lawful  possessor  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  possessor 
who  has  the  exclusive  right  by  law  is  a  question  which  a 
Whig  may,  without  any  painful  sense  of  shame,  acknowl- 
edge to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  his  fitoulties,  and  leave  to 
be  discussed  by  High  Churchmen.     Eigh^-three  peers 
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immediatelj  affixed  their  names  to  the  amended  form  of 
association ;  and  Bochester  was  among  them.  I^otiingham, 
not  yet  quite  satisfied,  asked  time  for  consideration.* 

Beyond  the  walls  of  Parliament  there  was  none  of  this 
verbal  quibbling.  The  language  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  adopted  by  the  whole  country.  The  city  of 
London  led  the  way.  Within  thirty-six  hours  after  the 
Association  had  been  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Speaker  it  was  subscribed  by  the  lord  mayor,  by  the  al- 
dermen, and  by  almost  all  tiie  members  of  the  Common 
Council.  The  municipal  corporations  all  over  the  king- 
dom followed  the  example:  The  spring  assizes  were  just 
beginning ;  and  at  every  county  town  the  grand  jurors  and 
the  justices  of  the  peace  put  down  their  names.  Soon 
shopkeepers,  artisans,  yeomen,  farmers,  husbandmen,  came 
by  thousands  to  the  tables  where  the  parchments  were  laid 
out  In  Westminster  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand 
associators,  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  eight  thousand,  in 
South wark  eighteen  thousand.  The  rural  parts  of  Surrey 
furnished  seventeen  thousand.  At  Ipswich  all  the  free- 
men signed  except  two.  At  Warwick  all  the  male  inhabit- 
ants who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  signed,  except 
two  Papists  and  two  Quakers.  At  Taunton,  where  the 
l^iemory  of  the  Bloody  Circuit  was  fresh,  every  man  who 
could  write  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  government  All 
the  churches  and  all  the  meeting-houses  in  th^  town  were 
crowded,  as  they  had  never  been  crowded  before,  with 
people  who  came  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him 
whom  they  fondly  called  William  the  Deliverer.  Of  all 
the  counties  of  England  Lancashire  was  the  most  Jacobitical. 
Yet  Lancashire  furnished  fifty  thousand  signatures.  Of 
all  the  great  towns  of  England  Norwich  was  the  most 
Jacobitical.  The  magistrates  of  that  city  were  supposed 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  The  non-jurors 
were  numerous,  and  had,  just  before  the  discovery  of  the 

*  Tho  best,  indeed  the  only  good,  account  of  these  debates  is  given  bj 
L'FTermitage,  ^^l^^^,  1696.  He  says,  very  truly,  "La  diffrrencc  n'est  qu'nne 
dispute  do  mots,  le  droit  qu'on  a  k  une  chose  solon  les  loix  estant  aussy  bon 
qu*il  puisse  estre." 
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plot,  deei&ed  to  be  in  unusual  spirits  aijid  ventured  to  take 
unusual  liberties.  One  of  the  chief  diyities  of  the  schism 
had  preached  a  sermon  there  .which  gaye  rise  tb  strange 
suspicions.  He  had  taken  for  his  text  :the  yerse  in  which 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah  tonounced  that  the  day  of  veugeance 
was  come,  that  the  sword  would  be  drunk  with  blood,  that 
the  Lord  Gk)d  of  Hosts  had  a  sacrifice  in  the  north  country 
by  the  river  Euphrates.  Very  soon  it  was  known  that,  at 
the  time  when  this  discourse  was  delivered,  swords  h^ 
actually  been  sharpening,  under  the  direction  of  Barclay 
and  Parkyns,  for  a  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  Thames.  The  indignation  of  the  common  people 
of  Norwich  was  not  to  be  restrained.  They  came  in  mul- 
titudes, though  discouraged  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
to  plight  &,i&.  to  William,  rightful  and  lawful  king.  In 
Norfolk  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to  forty-eight 
thousand,  in  Suffolk  to  seventy  thousand.  Upward  6f 
five  hundred  rolls  went  up  to  London  from  every  part  of 
England.  The  number  of  names  attached  to  twenty-seven 
of  those  rolls  appears  from  the  London  Qazette  to  have 
been  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.  Afi;er  making 
the  largest  allowance  for  fraud,  it  seems  certain  that  the 
Association  included  the  great  majority  of  the  adult  male 
inhabitants  of  England  who  were  able  to  sign  their  names. 
The  tide  of  popular  feeling  was  so  strong  that  a  man  who 
was  known  not  to  have  signed  ran  considerable  risk  of 
being  publicly  af&onted.  Li  many  places  nobody  appeared 
without  wearing  in  his  hat  a  red  riband  on  which  were 
embroidered  the  words,  ''General  Assodation  for  Eong 
William."  Once  a  party  of  Jacobites  had  the  courage  to 
parade  a  street  in  London  with  an  emblematic  device  which 
seemed  to  indicate  their  contempt  for  the  new  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  They  were  instantly  put  to  rout 
by  the  mob,  and  their  leader  was  well  ducked.  The  en- 
thusiasm spread  to  secluded  isles,  to  factories  in  foreign 
countries,  to  remote  colonies.  The  Association  was  signed 
by  the  rude  fishermen  of  the  Scilly  Bocks,  by  the  English 
merchants  of  Malaga,  by  the  English  merchants  of  Genoa, 
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the  citizens  of  New  York>  by  the  tobacco-plantera  of 
imft,  and  by  the  sugar -planters  of  Barbadoea.* 
K>lden©d  by  suooeaa,  the  Whig  leaders  ventured  to 
d  a  step  fiirtUcr*     They  brought  into  the  Lower 
ise  a  bill  for  the  ftecuricg  of  the  king's  person  and 
remment.     By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  whoever^  _ 

le  the  war  lasted,  should  come  fix>m  France  into  En-  I 

id  without  tho  royal  license  should  incur  the  penalties 
reason,  that  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
old  continue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1696^  and  that  all 
3tioiiaries  appointed  by  William  should  retain  their 
es^  notwithstaading  his  death,  till  his  successor  should 
TiVjificd  to  dismiss  them.     The  form  of  Association  which 
use  of  Commons  had  adopted  was  solemnly  ratified ; 
mded  that  no  person  should  sit  in  that  House 
uflfcsfi.  nvil  or  military,  without  signing, 
in  the  use  of  their  own  form ; 
loiJ         was  Baia  auuut  the  clergy. 
3  lones,  headed  by  Pinch  and  Seymour,  complained 
Diiterjy  of  this  new  teat,  and  ventured  once  to  dividp^  but 
were  defciitcth     Finch  ^ooins  to  ]iavc  been  licrird  jmliontty  ; 
but,    notwithstanding  all   Seymour's  eloquenoc^  ibe  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  he  s2>uke  of  llie  Association 
raised  a  storm  against  which  he  could  not  stand.     I^oud 
cries  of  *'  the  Tower,  ihe  Tower,''  were  heard.     Haa^lity 
and  imperious  as  he  ^va3,  he  was  forced  to  explain  away 
his  words,  and  could  scarcely,  by  apologizing  in  a  manner 
to  which  he  was  little  accustomed,  save  himself  from  the 
humiliation  of  being  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on 
his  knees.     The  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  and  passed  with 
great  speed  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Eochestcr  and 
Nottingham.! 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change  which  the  discovery 
of  the  Assassination  Plot  had  produced  in  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  nation  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  history  of  a  bill  entitled  a  Bill  for  the  fur- 

°  Seo  tho  London  Gazettes  during  several  weeks;  L' Hermitage,  Mareh  .]!. 
*l7'i  J*'  ^P*"^  ^^'  ^^^^5  Postman,  April  9,  25,  30. 
f  Journals  of  the  Commons  and  Lords;  L'Hermitage,  April y^,  VI,  169G. 
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ther  Begolation  of  ElectioBS  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
The  moneyed  interest  was  almost  entirely  Whig,  and  was 
therefore  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Tories.  The  rapidly 
growing  power  of  that  interest  was  generally  regarded  with 
jealonsy  by  land-owners,  whether  they  were  Whigs  or 
Tories.  It  was  something  new  and  monstrous  to  see  a 
trader  from  Lombard  Street,  who  had  no  tie  to  the  soil 
of  onr  island,  and  whose  wealth  was  entirely  personal  and« 
movable,  post  down  to  Devonshire  or  Sussex  with  a  port- 
manteau &11  of  guineas,  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
a  borough  in  opposition  to  a  neighboring  gentleman  whose 
anpestors  had  been  regularly  returned  ever  since  the  Wars 
of  the  Boses,  and  come  i^  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Yet 
even  this  was  not  the  worst.  More  than  one  seat  in  Par- 
liament, it  was  said,  had  been  bought  and  sold  over  a  dish 
of  coffee  at  Qtirraway's.  The  purchaser  had  not  been  re- 
quired even  to  go  through  the  form  of  showing  himself 
to  the  electors.  Without  leaving  his  counting-house  in 
Cheapside,  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  a  place  which 
he  had  never*  seen.  Such  things  were  intolerable.  .No 
man,  it  was  said,  ought  to  sit  in  the  English  legislature 
who  was  not  master  of  some  hxmdreds  of  acres  of  English 
ground.*  A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  which  pro- 
vided that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  must 
have  a  certain  estate  in  land.  For  a  knight  pf  a  shire  the 
qualification  was  fixed  at  five  hundred  a  year ;  for  a  bur- 
gess at  two  hundred  a  year.  Early  in  February  this  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Conmiittee. 
A  motion  was  made  that  the  Oommittee  should  be  in- 
structed to  add  a  clause  enacting  that  all  elections  should 
be  by  ballot.  Whether  this  motion  proceeded  from  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory,  by  what  arguments  it  was  supported,  and  on 
what  grounds  it  was  opposed,  we  have  now  no  means  of 
discovering.  We  know  only  that  it  was  rejected  without 
a  division. 
Before  the  bill  came  back  from  the  Committee,  some  of 

*  See  the  Freeholder's  Plea  against  Stodifobbhig  Elections  of  Parliament 
Men,  and  the  OoDBiderstionfl  upon  Gohnpt  Elections  of  Membenrto  serye 
in  Parliament    Both  these  pamphletB  were  pnblished  hi  VlOh 
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the  moat  respectable  ooofitiUient  bodies  in  tbe  kingdom 
had  raised  their  voices  against  the  new  restrietioii  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  subject  them*  There  had  in  general 
been  little  sytnpathjr  between  the  commercial  towns  and 
(be  universities.  For  the  commercial  towns  were  the  chief 
scats  of  Whiggism  and  non*confonnityj  and  the  iiniverai- 
tiea  were  zealous  for  the  Crown  and  the  Churdi.  Now^ 
*  however,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  common  cause  with 
Jjondon  and  Bristol.  It  was  hard,  said  the  academics,  that 
a  grave  and  learned  man,  sent  by  a  large  body  c^  grave 
and  learned  men  to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  should 
be  thought  less  fit  to  sit  in  that  council  than  a  boosing 
clown  who  had  scarcely  literature  enough  to  entitle  him  to 
tbe  benefit  of  clergy-  It  was  hard,  said  the  traders,  that 
a  merchant  prince^  who  had  been  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  first  oity  in  the  world,  whose  name  on  the  back  of  a 
bill  commanded  entire  confidence  at  Smyrna  and  at  Genoa, 
at  Hamburg  and  at  Amsterdamj  who  had  at  sea  ships 
every  one  of  which  was  worth  a  manor^  and  who  had  re- 
peatedly, when  the  liberty  and  religion  of  the  kingdom 
wore  in  i^eril,  advanced  to  tlic  go\'crnmont,  ^t  an  hours 
notice^  fiv^c  or  ten  thoitsaud  jiounds,  slioukl  be  supposed  to 
have  a  less  stake  in  ttic  prosperity  of  tlic  cuuiruou wealth 
than  a  squire  who  sold  bia  own  bullocks  and  hops  over  a 
pot  of  ale  at  the  nearest  market-town.  Ou  the  reitort,  it 
was  moved  that  the  universities  should  he  excepted  :  but 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  votes  to  a 
hundred  aiid  forty-three.  On  the  third  reading  it  was 
moved  that  the  City  of  London  ahoiild  he  excepted  :  hut 
it  was  not  thought  advisahle  to  divide.  The  final  question 
that  the  bill  do  pasSj  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-three votes  to  a  hundred  and  iMXy^  on  tlio  day  which 
preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Assassination  Plot.  The 
Lords  agreed  to  the  bill  without  any  amendment, 

William  had  to  consider  whether  he  would  give  or  with- 
hold his  assent.  The  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
and  amoug  thcni.  the  City  of  London,  wliieh  had  always 
stood  firmly  hy  him,  and  which  had  extriCvatcd  him  many 
times  from  great  embarrassments,  implored  his  protection. 
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It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  ComiiK»is  wiere  &r  in- 
deed from  being  unanimous  t>n  this  sulgect ;  that^  in  the 
last  stagey  the  majority  had  been  only  twenty-thiee  in  a 
full  House ;  that  the  motion  to  except  ike  Universities  had 
been  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  eight  On  full  considera- 
tion he  resolved  not  tp  pass  the  bill.  Nobody,  he  said, 
could  accuse  him  of  acting  selfishly  on  this  occasion :  his  - 
prerogative  was  not  concerned  in  the  matter ;.  and  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  the  proposed  law  except  that  it  would 
be  mischievous  to  his  people. 

On  the  tenth  of  April,  1696,  therefore,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  was  commanded  to  inform  the  Houses  that  the 
king  would  consider  of  the  Bill  for  the  Further  Regulation 
of  Elections.  Some  violent  Tories  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons flattered  themselves  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry 
a  resolution  reflecting  on  the  king.  They  moved  that 
whoever  had  advised  his  majesty  to  refuse  his  assent  to 
their  bill  was  an  enemy  to  him  and  to  the  nation.  Never 
was  a  greater  blunder  committed.  The  temper  of  the 
House  was  very  diflTerent  j&om  what  it  had  been  on  the 
day  when  the  address  against  Portland's  grant  had  been 
voted  by  acclamation.  The  detection  of  a  murderous  con- 
spiracy, the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion,  had 
chajnged  every  thing.  The  king  was  popular.  Every  day 
ten  or  twelve  bales  of  parchment  covered  with  the  signa- 
tures of  associators  were  laid  at  his  feet  Nothing  could 
be  more  imprudent  than  tp  propose,  at  such  a  time,  a 
thinly  disguiaed  vote  of  censure  on  him.  The  moderate 
Tories,  accordingly,  separated  themselves  from  their  angry 
and  imreasoning  brethren.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  seventy;  and  the 
House  ordered  the  question  and  the  numbers  on  both 
sides  to  be  published,  in  order  that  the  woiid  might  know 
how  completely  ihe  attempt  to  produce  a  quarrel  between 
the  king  and  liie  Pariiament  had  failed.* 

The  country-gentlemen  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
inclined  to  resent  the  loss  of  tiieir  bill,  had  they  not  been 

*  The  history  of  thiB  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Commons, 
and  la  a  very  interestiog  di^Mlch  of  L'Hermitage^  April  j},  1600. 
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put  into  high  good- humor  bj  another  bill  which  they  con- 
gidered  as  even  more  important-  The  project  of  a  Land 
Bank  had  been  revived ;  not  id  the  form  which  it  had, 
two  years  before,  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Hoixac  of  CommonSj  but  in  a  form  much  less  shocking 
to  common  sense,  and  less  open  to  ridicule.  Chamberlaynej 
indeed,  protested  loudly  agaiost  all  modificationa  of  his 
plan,  and  proclaimed,  with  undiminished  confidence,  that 
hewould  make  all  his  countrymen  rich  if  they  would  only 
^et  him.  He  was  not,  he  said>  the  firat  great  discoverer 
whom  prinoea  and  statesmen  had  regarded  as  a  dreamer, 
Heniy  the  Seventh  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  refused  to  listen 
to  Christopher  Columbus:  the  consequence  had  been  that 
England  had  lost  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru ;  yet  what 
were  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  the  riches  of  a  na- 
tion blessed  with  an  unlimited  paper  currency?  But  the 
united  force  of  reason  and  ridicule  had  reduced  the  once 
numerous  aect  which  followed  Chamberlayne  to  a  small 
and  select  company  of  incorrigible  fools.  Few  even  of  the 
squires  now  believed  in  his  two  great  doctrines ;  the  doctrine 
that  the  State  can,  by  merely  cvLllin;:^  ^  bundle  of  old  rn^ 
ten  milliorja  sterling,  ;uM  ten  njilJioiis  sierling  to  the  riches 
of  the  nation;  and  the  doctrine  tliat  a  lennQ  of  land  fur  a 
term  of  years  may  he  worth  many  times  the  fee  siinplc- 
But  it  was  still  the  general  opinion  of  the  country-gentlc- 
nieu  that  a  bank,  of  which  it  should  he  the  special  ^msiness 
to  advance  money  on  the  security  of  land,  might  l.<i  agrcat 
blessing  to  the  nation.  Htirlcy  .^nd  the  Speaker  Foley, 
now  proposed  that  such  a  bank  should  be  establislicJ  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  aod  promised  that,  if  their  plan  was 
ado]itcdj  the  king  should  be  amply  supplied  with  money 
for  tlie  next  campaign. 

The  Whig  leaders^  and  especially  Wortague,  saw  that 
the  scheniC  was  a  delusion,  that  it  must  *ipeedily  fail,  and 
thatj  before  it  finled,  it  might  not  improbably  riiiu  ilieir 
own  favorite  institution,  the  Bank  Of  England.  But  on 
this  point  they  had  against  them,  not  only  the  whole  Tory 
party  J  but  also  thi^ir  master,  and  many  of  their  followers. 
The  necessities  of  the  State  wery^  pressing.     The  ofiera  of 
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the  piojectors  were  tempting.  The  Bank  of  England  hAd^ 
in  letnm  for  its  oharter,  advanced  to  the  State  only  one 
million  at  eight  per  oent  The  Land  Bank  would  advance 
more  than  tw6  millions  and  a  half  at  seven  per  cent 
William,  whose  chief  object  was  to  procore  money  for  the 
service  of  the  year,  was  little  inclined  to  find  &ult  with  any 
source  from  which  two  millions  and  a  half  could  be  ob- 
tained. Sunderland,  who  generally  exerted  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  Whig  leaders,  failed  them  on  this  occasion. 
The  Whig  country-gentlemen  were' delighted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  repair  their  stables,  replenish  their 
.  cellars,  and  give  portions  to  their  daughters.  It  was  im- 
possible to  contend  against  such  a  combination  of  force. 
A  bill  was  passed  which  authorized  the  government  to 
borrow  two  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
pounds  at  seven  per  cent.  A  ftind,  arising  chiefly  firom  a 
new  tax  on  salt,  was  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  ^e  inter» 
est  I^  before  the  first  of  August,  the  subscription  for  one 
half  of  this  loan  should  have  been  filled;  and  if  one  half  of 
the  sum  subscribed  should  have  been  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  subscribers  were  to  become  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Land  Bank.  As  this  bank 
was  expressly  intended  to  accommodate  countxy-gentle- 
men,  it  was  strictly  interdicted  fiom  lending  money  on  any 
private  security  other  than  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  was 
bound  to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  annn* 
ally.  The  interest  on  this  half  million  was  not  to  exceed 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  if  the  payments  were  quar- 
terly, or  four  per  cent  if  the  payments  were  half-yearly. 
At  that  time  the  market  rate  of  interest  on  the  best  mort- 
gages was  full  six  per  cent  The  shrewd  observers  at  the 
Dutch  Embassy,  therefore,  thought  that  capitalists  would 
eschew  all  connection  with  what  mnst  necessarily  be  a  los- 
ing concern,  and  that  the  subscription  would  never  be  half 
filled  up ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  any  sane  person  should 
have  thought  otherwise.* 

It  was  vain,  however,  to  reason  against  the  general  inr 

•  The  Act  is  T  &  8  Will  ni^  c  31.    Its  hiitory  may  be  Uaoed  in  the 
Joiunals. 
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fiituation.  The  Tories  exultingly  piwdicted  that  the  Bank 
of  Eobert  Harley  wotdd  completely  eclipie  the  Bank  of 
Charles  Montague.  The  bill  passed  both  Houses.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  April  it  leodyed  the  royal  assent ; 
and  tlie  Parliament  was  immediately  afterward  prorogaed. 


CHAPTER  XXH. 


On  the  seventh  of  May,  1696,  William  landed  in  Hol- 
land.^ Thence  he  proceeded  to  Flanders,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  allied  forces,  which  were  coUeoted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ghent.  .  Villeroy  and  Boufflers  were 
already  in  the  field.  All  Europe^  waited  impatiently  for 
great  news  fix>m  the  Netherlands,  but  waited  in  vain.  No 
aggressive  movement  was  made.  The  object  of  the  gen* 
er^  on  both  sides  was  to  keep  their  troops  fix>m  dying 
of  htmger ;  and  it  was  an  object  by  no  means  easily  at- 
tained. The  treasuries  both  of  France  and  England  were 
empty.  Lewis  had,  during  the  winter,  created  with  great 
difficulty  and  expense  a  gigantic  magazine  at  Givet  on  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom.  The  buildings  were  commodious 
and  of  vast  extent  The  quantity  of  provender  laid  up  in 
them  for  horses  was  immense.  The  number  of  rations  for 
men  was  commonly  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lions. But  early  in  the  spring,  Athlone  and  Cohom  had, 
by  a  bold  and  dexterous  move,  surprised  Givet,  and  had 
utterly  destroyed  both  storehouses  and  stores.t  France, 
already  fainting  from  exhaustion,  was  in  no  condition  to 
repair  such  a  loss.  Sieges  such  as  those  of  Mons  and 
Namur  were  operations  too  costly  for  her  means.  The 
business  of  her  army  now  was,  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
subsist. 

The  army  of  William  was  reduced  to  straits  not  less 
iwdnful.     The  material  wealth  of  England,  indeed,  had  not 

♦  London  Gkaette^  May  4,  1696. 

t  I^id,  March  12,  16,  1696 ;  Monthly  Mercury  for  March,  1696. 
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been  very  seriously  impaired  by  the  drain  which  the  war 
had  caused:  but  she  was  suflTering  severely  from  the  de- 
,fective  state  of  that  instrument  by  which  her  material 
wealth  was  distributed. 

Saturday,  the  second  of  May,  had  been  fixed  by  Parlia- 
ment as  the  last  day  on  which  the  clipped  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  and  shillings  were  to  be  received  by  tale  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes.*  The  Exchequer  was  besieged  from  dawn 
till  midnight  by  an  immense  multitude.  It  was  necessary 
to  call  in  the  guards  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order.  On 
the  following  Monday  began  a  cruel  agony  of  a  few  months, 
which  was  destined  to  be  succeeded  by  many  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity .f 

Most  of  the  old  silver  had  vanished.  The  new  silver 
had  scarcely  made  its  appea:rance.  About  four  millions 
sterlings  in  ingots  and  hammered  coin,  were  lying  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  milled  money  as  yet 
came  forth  very  slowly  from  the  Mint.:]:  Alarmists  pre- 
dieted  that  the  wealthiest  and  most  enlightened  kingdom 
in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those  barbar- 
ous societies  in  which  a  mat  is  bought  with  a  hatchet,  and 
a  pair  of  moccasins  with  a  piece  of  venison. 

There  were  indeed  some  hammered  pieces  which  had 
escaped  mutilation ;  and  sixpences  not  clipped  within  the 
innermost  ring  were  stQl  current  This  old  money  and  the 
new  money  together  made  up  a  scanty  stock  of  silver, 
which,  with  the  help  of  gold,  was  to  carry  the  nation 
through  the  summer.§  The  manufacturers  generally  con- 
trived, though  with  extreme  difficulty,  to  pay  their  work- 
men in  coin.|    The  upper  classes  seem  to  have  lived  to  a 

*  The  Act  proyided  that  the  clipped  money  must  be  brought  m  befiire 
the  fourth  of  May.  As  the  third  was  a  Sunday,  the  second  was  practically 
the  last  day. 

f  L'Hermitage,  May  -f^f  1696 ;  London  Newsletter,  May  4,  May  6.  In 
the  Newsletter  the  fborth  of  May  ig-  mentioned  as  "  the  day  so  much 
taken  notica^of  for  the  uniyersal  oonoern  people  had  in  it'^ 

X  London  Newsletter,  May  21,  1696;  Old  Postmaster,  June  25;  L*Hor- 
mitage,  May  }{. 

§  Haynes's  Brief  Memoirs,  Lansdowne  M8S.  SOL 

I  See  the  Petition  finom  Birmingham  in  the  CommoBB'  Jcmuia,  NoTp.lS, 
1696 ;  and  the  Petition  frpm  Leicester,  No7.  2L 
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great  extent  on  credit.     Even  aa  opulent  man  seldom  had 

the  means  of  discharging  the  weekly  bills  of  hia  baker  and 
butcher.*  A  promissory  notej  however,  subscribed  by  such 
a  man,  waa  readily  taken  in  the  district  ^rhere  his  means 
and  character  ware  weU  known.  The  notes  of  the  wealUiy 
jnoney-changers  of  Lombard  Street  circulated  widely,*!- 
The  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  did  much  servicCj  anJ 
would  have  done  more»  but  for  the  unhappy  error  into 
which  the  Parliament  had  recently  been  led  by  Harley 
and  Foley.  The  confidence  which  the  public  bad  felt  in 
that  powerful  and  opulent  company  bad  been  shaken  by 
the  Act  which  established  the  Laud  Back.  It  might  well 
he  doubted  whether  there  would  be  room  for  the  two  rival 
institutions  j  and  of  the  two,  the  younger  seemed  to  be 
the  favorite  of  the  government  and  of  the  legislature. 
The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  gone  rapidly  down 
fiom  a  hundred  and  ten  to  eighty-three.  Meanwhile  the 
goldsmiths,  who  had  from  the  first  been  bostUe  to  that 
great  corporation,  were  plotting  against  it*  They  collected 
its  paper  from  every  quarter;  iind  on  the  fourth  of  Mayi 
when  the  Exchequer  had  Just  swallowed  up  most  of  the 
old  money,  and  when  scarcely  any  of  the  new  money  had 
been  issued,  they  flocked  to  Grocers'  Uall,  and  insisted  ou 
immediate  payment.  A  single  goldsmith  demanded  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Directors,  in  this  extremity,  acted 
wisely  and  firmly.  They  refused  to  cash  the  notes  which 
had  been  thus  maliciously  presented,  and  left  the  holders 
to  seek  a  remedy  in  Westminster  Hall.  Other  creditors, 
who  came  in  good  faith  to  ask  for  their  due,  were  paid. 
The  conspirators  affected  to  triumph  over  the  powerful 
body,  which  they  hated  and  dreaded.  The  bank  which 
had  recently  begun  to  exist  under  such  splendid  auspices, 
which  had  seemed  destined  to  make  a  revolution  in  com- 
merce and  in  finance,  which  had  been  the  boast  of  London 

*  "  Money  exceeding  scarce,  so  that  none  was  paid  or  received  ;  but  all 
was  on  trust." — Evelyn,  May  13,  And  af,^ain,  on  Juno  11  :  "  Want  of  cur- 
rent money  to  carry  on  the  smallest  concerns,  even  for  daily  provisions  in 
the  markets." 

f  L'llermitage,  j*^^^.'.  See  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Tonson,  which  Malone, 
with  great  probability,  aupposea  to  have  boon  written  at  this  time. 
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and  the  envy,  of  Amsterdam,  was  already  insolvent,  jrulned, 
dishonored.  Wretched  pasquixiades  were  published,  the 
Trial  of  the  Land  Bank  for  murdering  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Epitaph  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Liquest  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this  clamor  and  all 
this  wit,  the  correspondents  of  the  States  General  reported 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  not  really  suffered  in  the 
public  esteem,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  goldsmiths  was 
generally  condemned.* 

The  Directors  soon  found  it  impossible  to  procure  silver 
enough  to  meet  every  claim  which  was  made  on  them  in 
good  faith.  They  then  bethought  them  of  a  new  ezpedi- 
ent  Hey  made  a  call  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  proprie- 
tors, and  thus  raised  a  sum  which  enabled  them  to  give 
every  applicant  fifteen  per  cent,  in  milled  money  on  what 
was  due  to  him.  They  returned  him  his  note,  after  mak- 
ing a  minute  upon  it  that  part  had  been  paid.f  A  few 
notes  thus  marked  are  still  preserved  among  the  archives 
of  the  Bank,  as  memorials  of  that  terrible  year.  The 
paper  of  the  Corporation  continued  to  circulate :  but  the 
value  fluctuated  violently  fix)m  day  to  day,  and  indeed 
fix)m  hour  to  hour ;  for  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excitable 
a  state  that  the  most  absurd  lie  which  a  stock-jobber  could 
invent  suflBiced  to  send  the  price  up  or  down.  At  one 
time  the  discount  was  only  six  per  cent,  at  another  time 
twenty-four  per  cent  A  ten  pound  note,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  morning  as  worth  more  than  nine  pounds, 
was  often  worth  less  than  eight  pounds  before  nightj 

Another,  and,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  more  effectual  sub- 

*  L'Herinitage  to  the  States  Qeneia],  Uaj  ^\ ;  Paris  Gazette^  June  ^ ; 
Trial  and  Condemnation  of  the  Land  Bank  at  Bzetor  Change  fbr  murder- 
ing the  Bank  of  England  at  Qtocgts^  Hall»  1698.  The  Will  and  the  Epitaph 
will  be  found  in  the  TriaL 

f  L'Hermitage,  June  {|,  1696. 

J  On  this  sul^fect  gee  the  Short  History  of  the  Last  Parliament,  1699  ; 
Narcissus  Lottrell's  Diarj ;  the  newspapers  of  1696  passim,  and  the  letters 
of  L'Hermitage  passim.  See  also  the  peitition  of  the  Olothien  of  Gloiicester 
in  the  Commons'  Joomal,  Nor.  27, 1696.  Oldmixoo,  who  had  been  himself 
asufferer,  writes  on  this  sulijeot  with  even  more  than  his  nsoal  acrimon/. 
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stitute  for  a  metallic  currency,  owed  its  existence  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Charles  Montague,  He  had  succeeded  in 
engrafting  on  Harley^s  Land  Bank  Bill  a  clause  which  em- 
powered the  government  to  issue  negotiable  paper  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  day  on  a  hundred 
potinda.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  and  confu- 
sion appeared  the  first  Exchequer  Bill3»  dra^vn  for  various 
amounts  from  a  hundred  pounds  down  to  five  pounds. 
These  instruments  were  rapidly  distributed  over  the  long- 
dom  by  the  post,  and  were  every  where  welcome.    The  ■ 

Jacobitea  talked  violently  against  them  in  every  coffee^  ■ 

house,  and  wrote  much  detestable  verse  against  them,  but  B 

to  little  purpoee.  The  success  of  the  plan  was  such  tliat 
the  ministers  at  one  time  resolved  to  issue  twenty-shilling 
bills,  and  even  fifteen-shilling  bills,  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect  * 

It  is  difficiilt  to  imagine  how,  without  the  -Exchequer 
Bills,  the  government  of  the  country  could  have  been  car- 
ried on  during  that  year.  Every  source  of  revenue  had 
been  ain^cted  by  ilio  stiite  of  the  curivuL'y  ;  aiul  one  &aurcc, 
on  which  the  Parliament  had  cunfulunlly  reckoned  for  the 
means  of  defraying  more  than  half  the  charge  of  the  wai-, 
bad  yielded  not  a  single  farthing, 

roatman  or  Aujsrust  15,  mentiona  tlio  great  Ijcnt'tit  derived  from  lliu  Ejccbc- 
i^uer  Diila  The  Pegasufl  of  Aug,  21,  says ;  *'  Tbo  ExchcquoF  Bilb  do  morp  and 
luori?  oblain  \v:lh  tho  j>ttblic  ;  and  'tU  no  wonder."  TUe  Fogaaua  of  Aug,  28, 
sajftL  '^Thpypa:*^  as  moiioy  from  hand  lobarni:  ^tis  oheorvM  Ihil  fiuch  aj 
cry  tht?m  dovm  *iro  ilKiflbctcd  to  thn  gmvommcnt.''  "  Thov  riro  fouiid  hy 
PYljerioT^ce,"  sava  the  Postuian  of  the  eovL^ulli  of  Mav  following,  'to  bo 
of  ertraordinary  use  to  the  merchants  and  trader:*  of  tUc'  city  of  Londonj 
and  all  otiior  parts  of  tho  kingdom.'^  I  will  givo  ono  ppeeimcn  of  Iho  im- 
raetrieal  a[)d  ^mo9t  unintolligiblu  doggrtl  ivliiLrli  tbo  Jatjobitu  poeU  pub- 
lished on  Ihia  subject  ; 

"  Prajj  SLTr  did  you  hear  of  tbo  late  proclanuUion, 
Of  scGditig  pflpor  for  jiaj-nipnt  quilo  thro'  thu  natioa? 
Te^  jAr,  1  Juave :  iht?j  'ro  your  Montague's  notes, 
Tinctured  aud  oolor&d  by  your  Purliainptit  votes. 
But  'tis  plain  on  the  people  to  U;  but  a  toast, 
Tlipj'  come  by  ihc  earrier  and  go  by  tbc  ptJsL," 
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The  Bom  expected  from  the  Land  Bank  was  near  two 
million  six  hundred  thotl8a^d  pounds.  Of  this  snm  one 
half  was  to  be  subflcribedi  and  one  quarter  paid  up  by  the 
first  of  August  The  king,  just  before  his  departure,  had 
signed  a  warrant  appointing  certain  commissioners,  among 
whom  Harley  and  Foley  were  the  most  eminent,  to  receiye 
the  names  of  the  contributors.*  A  great  meeting  of  per- 
sons interest^  in  the  scheme  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  One  office  was  opened  at  Exeter  Change, 
another  at  Mercers'  Hall.  Forty  agents  went  down  into 
the  coxmtiy  and  announced  to  the  landed  gentry  of  every 
shire  the  approach  of  the  golden  age  of  high  rents  and  low 
interest.  The  Ooimcil  of  Begency,  in  order  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  nation,  put  down  the  king's  name  for  fire 
thousand  pounds;  and  the  newspapers  assured  the  world 
that  the  subscription  would  speedily  be  filleif  But  when 
three  weeks  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that  only  fif- 
teen himdred  pounds  had  been  added  to  the  five  thousand 
contributed  by  the  king.  Many  wondered  at  this:  yet 
there  was  little  cause  for  wonder.  The  sum  which  the 
friends  of  the  project  had  undertaken  to  fsiae  was  a  sum 
which  only  the  enemies  of  the  project  could  furnish.  The 
country  gentlemen  wished  well  to  Harley's  scheme :  but 
they  wished  well  to  it  because  they  wanted  to  borrow 
money  on  easy  terms;  and,  wanting  to  borrow  money, 
they  of  course  were  not  able  to  lend  it  The  moneyed 
class  alone  could  supply  what  was  necessary  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Land  Bank ;  and  the  Land  Bsmk  was  avow 
edly  intended  to  diminish  the  profits,  to  destroy  the  politi- 
cal influence  and  to  lower  the  social  position  of  the 
moneyed  class.  As  the  usurers  did  not  choose  to  take  on 
themselves  the  expense  of  putting  down  usury,  the  whole 
plan  foiled  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  asp^  of  public 
affiurs  had  been  less  alarming,  would  have  beeu  exquis* 
itely  ludicrous.  The  day  drew  near.  The  neatly  ru^lod 
pages  of  the  subscription-book  at  Mercers'  Hall  were  still 

*  Commons'  Jonrnalfl,  Hof.  Sfi,  16M. 

t  L*Hennitag»,  June  ^^  1696;  Oooudoiib*  JoaftMl,  Not«.  21;  PpHman, 
Uaj  6,  Jane  4,  Julj  3. 
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blank.  The  oommiiwianflTB  Btood  ag^iMb  In  ftdr  dia- 
tMB  thej  applied  to  ihe  govenmieiit  fbr  indulgence. 
Many  gzee*  oqiitaliatBi  they  aaid,  ware  denioaa  to  aub- 
apribe,  btit  atood  doof  beoanae  the  tenna  vece  too  bazd. 
ISieie  ought  lb  be  acme  v^laxation.  Would  the  Connoil 
of  Begeaojr  oonaent  to  an  abatement  .of  ihzee  bundled 
thousand  pounds?  The  jBnanoea  were  in  aoeb  a  atate,  and 
the  letters  in  TKrhidh  the  king  zepreaented  hia  wants  were 
ap  nrgent^  that  the  Connoil  of  fiegency  beaittttfid.  The 
oommissioneis  were  aaked  whether  they  would  engage  to 
zaiae  Itbe  whole,  sun,  with  this  abatement  Their  anawer 
waa  nnsatis&ctory.  They  did  not  ventoie  to  aaythat  they 
oooldoonunandmoro  than  eight  bnndzedthonaand  poonda. 
The  negotiation  was,  there&ie^  broken  olE  The  first  of 
Angoat  came;  and  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the 
arhde  natLoU  to^jtbe  magnifloent  undertakiiig  fiom  which 
aeinmch  had  been  ezpeoted  was  tvro  thooaand  one  bun- 
died  pounds.* 

Just  at  this  conjunotore  Portland  aniTed  from  tlie  Oon* 
tinent  He  had  been  sent  by  William  with  charge  to  ob- 
tain money,  at  whatever  cost  fmd  from  whatever  quarter. 
The  king  had  strained  his  private  credit  in  Hollandto 
|Mtocure  bread  for  his  army.  But  all  was  insufficient.  He 
wrote  to  his  ministers  that,  unless  they  could  send  him  a 
speedy  supply,  his  troops  would  rise  in  mutiny  or  desert 
hf  thousands.  He  knew,  he  said,  that  it  would  be  haz- 
ardous to  call  Parliament  together  during  his  absence. 
But,  if  no  other  resource  could  be  devised,  that  hazard 
znust  be  rumf  The  C!ouncil  of  Begency,  in  extreme  em- 
barrassment, began  to  wish  that  the  terms,  hard  as  they 
were,  which  had  been  offered  by  the  commisnoners  at 
Mercers'  Hall  had  been  accepted.  The  negotiation  was 
renewed.  Shrewsbury,  Godolphin  and  Portland,  as  agents 
for  the  king,  had  several  conferences  with  Harley  and  Fo- 
ley, who  bad  recently  pretended  that  eight  hundred  thou- 

X 

*  L'Hermitage,  Julj  |^  ^  1696 ;  Commons'  Joamalflt  Kor.  25 ;  Paris 
Qasette,  June  30,  August  26 ;  Old  Postmaster,  Ju^  9. 
t  William  to  Heinsias^  Jtilj  30,  1696;  William  to  Shrewsbury,  JxHj  23, 
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sand  pounds  were  ready  to  be  subeoribed  to  the  Land 
Bank.  The  ministers  gave  assoranoesi  that,  i^  at  this  con* 
junctare,  even  half  that  sum  were  adyanoed,  those  who 
had  done  this  servioe  to  the  State  shotdd,  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, be  incorporated  as  a  National  Land  Bank.  Harlej 
and  Foley  at  fiist  promised,  with  an  air  of  confidence, 
to  raise  what  was  required.  But  they  soon  went  back 
firom  their  word :  they  showed  a  great  inclinatibn  to  be 
punctilious  and  quarrelsome  about  trifles:  at  length  the 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  dwindled  to  forty  thou- 
sand ;  and  even  the  forty  thousand  could  bo  had  only  on 
hard  conditions.*  So  ended  the  great  delusion  of  the  Land 
Bank.  The  commission  expired;  and  the  offices  were  closed.. 
And  now  the  C!ouncil  of  Begency,  almost  in  despair, 
had  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  the  very  smallest  sum  which  would 
suffice  to  meet  the  king's  most  pressing  wants.  Would 
the  Bank  of  England  advance  that  sum  ?  The  capitalists 
who  had  the  chief  sway  in  that  corporation  were  in  bad 
humor,  and  not  without  reason.  But  &ir  words,  earnest 
entreaties,  and  large  promise  were  not  spared :  all  the  in- 
fluence of  Montague,  which  was  justly  great,,  was  exerted; 
the  Directors  promised  to  do  their  best:  but  they  appre* 
hended  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  raise  the 
money  without  making  a  second  call  of  twenty  per  cent 
on  their  constituents.  It  was  necessary  that  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  a  General  CJourt :  in  such  a  court 
more  than  six  hundred  persons  were  entitled  to  vote ;  and 
the  result  might  well  be  doubted.  The  proprietors  were 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  fifteenth  of  August  at  Grocers' 
HalL  During  the  painful  interval  of  suspense,  Shrews- 
bury wrote  to  bis  master  in  language  more  tragic  than  is 
often  found  in  official  letters.  '*  If  this  should  not  suc- 
ceed, God  knows  what  can  be  done.  Any  thing  must  be 
tried  and  ventured  rather  than  lay  down  and  dicf    On 

♦  Shrowalrary  to  WiUiam,  Julj  28,  31,  Auguat  4»  1696;  UHemutogB^ 

f  ShrewBbary  to  Wffliam,  Aug.  t,  1696 ;  L*Hennitage,  Aug;  j} ;  London 
Gasette,  Aug.  13. 
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tte  fifteenth  of  Augu^t^  &  great  epoch  in  the  Hstory  of  the 

Bank,  the  General  Court  i^^as  held.  In  the  chair  sat  Sir 
John  Houblon,  the  Governor,  who  was  also  Lord-Mayor 
of  London,  and,  irhat  would  in  our  time  be  thought 
^ange,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  John,  in 
a  Bpeechj  every  word  of  which  had  been  written  and  had 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  Directors,  eicplained  the 
case,  and  implored  the  assembly  to  stand  by  King  Will- 
iam* There  was  at  first  a  httle  murmuring,  *'  If  our 
notes  would  do,"  it  was  said,  '*  we  should  he  most  willing 
to  assist  his  majesty :  but  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 

in  hard  money  at  a  time  like  this ."    The  governor 

announced  erphcitly  that  nothing  but  gold  or  silver 
would  supply  the  nepessities  of  the  army  in  Flanders.  At 
length  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote ;  and  evciy  band 
in  the  hall  was  held  up  for  sending  the  money.  The 
letters  from  the  Butch  Embassy  informed  the  States  Gen- 
eral that  the  events  of  that  day  had  bound  the  Bank  and 
the  government  together  in  close  alliance,  and  that  several 
of  the  miuistcra  had^  immediately  nfter  the  meeting,  pur- 
chased slo^k  mt^rcly  in  onlor  to  s^ive  a  pledge  of  their 
attachment  to  the  hotly  which  had  rendered  so  great  a 
service  to  the  Statc,*^ 

Meanwhile,  strenuous  exertions  wore  making  to  hasten 
the  recoinage.  Since  the  Ttestoration  the  Mint  had,  like 
every  other  public  establishment  in  the  kingdom,  been  a 
nest  of  idlers  and  jobbers.  The  important  office  of  warden, 
worth  between  six  and  seven  hundred  a  year,  had  become 
a  mere  sinecure,  and  had  been  fdled  by  a  suoeessioii  of 
fine  gcTillemen,  who  were  well  known  at  the  hazard-tablo 
of  Whitehall,  but  who  never  condeaeended  to  come  near 
the  Towner.     This   ofBec    had  just    become   vacant,    and 


*  L'Hf^nnittigpH  Ahj^.  ||,  1696.  Among  i!io  roconl;^  of  iho  B.ink  ia  a  red' 
olutiiin  of  the  Directors  proscribinj;  tbo  very  words  irhiiL'li  Sir  John  lloubloii 
Tva:?  tu  yao.  WiUiam'a  ariiBG  of  Itic  eervico  dutiu  by  iho  Bdnk  on  ihii  uc- 
coeion  is  oxpteased  in  his  Unor  to  Shrt^abury,  of  ^^^-  \  Oi^io  of  tho  Dirtict- 
ora,  in  a.  l>U(*r  conceminff  the  Bauk,  printed  in  1697,  sftVii:  "Tho  Diroctora 
coiiUl  not  hflvo  answprod  it  to  their  ruf  uibcra,  tmU  it  bcL^n  fur  hqj  Loss  OC- 
coaioa  tkan  tlie  preaors ution  of  the  kingdom/' 
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Montague  had  obtained  itfi>r  Newton.*  The  abilitj^  the  in- 
dnstry,  and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philosopher 
speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throughout  the 
department  which  was  under  his  direction.f  He  devoted 
himself  to  his  task  with  an  activity  which  left  him  no  tune 
to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which  he  had  surpassed 
Archimedes  and  QtJileo.  ^Till  the  great  work  was  com- 
pletely done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  angrily,  every 
attempt  that  was  made  by  men  of  science,  here  or  on  the 
Continent,  to  draw  him  away  from  his  ofScial  duties.^ 
The  old  of5cers  of  the  Mint  had  thought  it  a  great  feat  to 
coin  silver  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  in  a 
week.  When  Montague  talked  of  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand, these  men  of  form  and  precedent  pronounced  the 
thing  impracticable.  But  the  energy  of  the  young  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  his  friend  the  warden,  ac- 

*  Hajnee*8  Brief  Memoires;  Laisfldowne  MSS.,  801.  Montage's  fii^dl/ 
letter  to  Newton,  announcing  the  appointment^  has  been  repeatedly  printed. 
It  bears  date  liarch  19,  169|. 

f  I  have  Tery  great  pleasure  m  quoting  the  words  of  Hajnes,  an  able^ 
experienced,  and  practtoal  man,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  transactinfif 
business  with  Newton.  They  hare  never,  I  beliere,  been  printed.  "  Mr. 
Isaac  Newton,  public  Professor  of  the  Kathematicks  in  Gambridg;e,  the 
greatest  philosopher,  and  one  of  ihe  best  men  of  this  age,  was,  hj  a  great 
and  wise  statesman,  recommended  to  the  iaror  of  the  late  King  for  Warden 
of  the  Eing^s  Mint  and  Exchanges,  for  which  he  was  peculiarlj  qualified, 
because  of  his  extraordinary  skill  in  numbers,  and  his  great  integrity,  by. 
the  first  of  which  he  could  judge  correctly  of  the  Mint  accounts  and  trans- 
actions as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  office;  and  by  the  latter^I  mean 
his  integrity— he  sett  a  standard  to  the  conduct  and  the  behavidar  of  every 
officer  and  derk  in  the  Mint  Well  had  it  been  for  the  puhlick,  had  h» 
acted  a  fow  years  sooner  in  that  situation."  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  testimony,  borne  by«a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the  business  of 
the  Mint,  with  the  childish  talk  of  Pope.  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton,'*  said  Pope^ 
"though  so  deep  hi  algebra  and  fluxions,  could  not  readUy  make  up  a  conn 
mon  account;  and,  while  he  was  master  of  the  Mint,  used  to  get  somebody 
to  make  up  the  accounts  for  hun."  Some  of  the  statesmen,  with  whom 
Pope  lived,  might  have  told  him  that  it  is  not  always  firom  ignorance  of 
arithmetic  that  persons  at  the  head  of  great  departments  leave  to  derin  the 
business  of  casting  up  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

X  "I  do  not  love,*'  he  wrote  to  Plamsteed,  '*to  be  printed  on  every  coca* 
sion,  much  less  to  be. dunned  and  teased  by  foreigners  about  mathematical 
things,  or  to  be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  trifling  away  my  time 
about  them,  when  I  am  about  the  king'to  business.** 
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oomplished  far  greater  wondera^  Sooa  nineteen  mills 
were  going  at  oDce  in  the  Tower*     As  fiist  as  men  could 

bo  trained  to  the  work  in  London,  bands  of  them  were 
sent  off  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Mints  were  estab- 
lished at  Bristol,  York,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  Chester, 
This  arrangement  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular.  The 
machinery  aiid  the  workmen  were  welcomed  to  the  new 
stations  with  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  flring  of  guna* 
The  weekly  issue  increased  to  eixty  thousand  pounds,  to 
eighty  thousand,  to  a  hundred  thousand^  and  at  length  lo 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand**  Yet  even  this  issue, 
though  great,  not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  beyond 
hope,  was  scanty  when  compared  with  the  demands  of  the 
nation-  Nor  did  all  the  newly-stamped  silver  pass  into 
circtdatioa :  for  during  the  summer  and  autumn  those 
politicians  who  were  for  raising  the  denomination  of  the  I 

coin  were  active  and  clamorous  ;  and  it  was  generally  ex-  ■ 

p^^d  that,  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  should  reassemble, 
the  standard  would  be  lowered*    Of  course  no  person  who  ■ 

thought  it  probable  that  he  should,  at  a  day  not  far  dia-  ^ 

tantj  he  able  lo  ]>ay  a  debt  of  a  jourul  \vilh  tlircc  crowri- 
picccs  instead  o^  four,  was  willi^jg  to  jart  with  a  ^jrown- 
piecc  till  that  day  arrived  Most  of  the  niilk-d  pieces  wcrtj 
therefore  hoarded, f  May,  June,  and  July  jiassed  away 
without  any  jicrceptible  increase  in  the  quantity  of  good 
money.  It  was  not  till  August  that  tho  keenest  observer 
could  discern  the  first  faint  signs  of  returning  prosperity4 
The  Jistrcsa  of  the  common  people  was  severe,  and  waa 
aggravatc'd  by  the  follies  of  nisi  gist  rates  and  by  tlie  arts  of 
malcontents,  A  squire,  who  was  one  of  the  quorum, 
would  sometimes  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  to  his 
neighbors,  at  this  trying  eoujuncturc,  what  seemed  to  him 
to  be  equity;  and  as  no  two  of  thcst.r  rural  praetors  had 

»  Htjpt^n  TTayTToa'a  Brief  Mcmoiros ;  Lanadowno  MSS-,  SOI;  the  Old 
PgfttmiLitcr,  J\i]y  4,  169C;  tho  Postman^  May  .^0,  Jtily  4,  Septein>>tr  12,  19, 
OrtobLT  b  ;   L'Hprniitage'fl  dtspatchca  of  this  fiummc^r  wod  ^lulunin,  pji^sim. 

f  Paris  Gazutto,  Aug.  IJ,  1G90. 

t  On  Hit?  Tlh  t)f  August  L'Hemiitiige  roroflrkedj  for  Uio  firet  tiiLic,  tLul 
moDf^jr  fiocmod  lo  bo  more  abundAut 
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exactly  the  same  notion  of  wliat  was  equitable,  their  edicts 
added  confiision  to  confusion.  -*  In  one  parish  people  were, 
in  ontrageons  violation  of  the  law,  threatened  with  the 
stocks,  if  thej  refdsed  to  take  clipped  shillings  by  tale.  In 
the  next  parish  it  was  dangerous  to  pay  such  shillings,  ex- 
cept by  weight.*  The  enemies  of  the  government,  at  the 
same  time,  labored  indefiitigably  in  their  vocation.  They 
harangued  in  every  place  of  public  resort,  from  the  Choc- 
olate House  in  Saint  James's  Street  to  the  sanded  kitchen 
of  the  alehouse  on  the  village  green.  In  verse  and  prose 
they  incited  the  suffering  multitude  to  rise  up  in  arms. 
Of  the  tracts  which  they  published  at  this  time,  the  most 
remarkable  was  written  by  a  deprived  priest  named  Qras- 
oombe,  of  whose  ferocity  and  scurrility  the  most  respecta- 
ble non-jurors  had  long  been  ashamed.  He  now  did  his 
best  to  persuade  the  rabble  to  tear  in  pieces  those  members 
of  Parliament  who  had  voted  for  the  restoration  of  the 
currency.f  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  malig- 
nant industry  of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  produced 
no  effect  on  a  population  which  was  doubtless  severely 
tried.  There  were  riots  in  several  parts  of  the  country, 
but  riots  which  were  suppressed  with  little  difficulty,  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  J  In  one  place  a  crowd  of  poor  ignorant  crea- 
tures, excited  by  some  knavish  agitator,  besieged  the  house 

*  Compare  Edmund  Bohn's  Letter  to  CArey  of  the  31st  of  Jill7,|ie96  with 
the  Paris  Ghizette  of  the  same  date.  Bohn's  description  of  the  state  of  Nor- 
folk is  oolored,  no  donht,  hj  his  oonstitationallj  gloemj  temper,  and  by  the 
feeling  with  which  he,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  statistics  are  not  to  be  trusted;  and  his  predictions  were  signallj  falsi- 
fied. 'But  he  maj  bo  believed  as  to  pUun  fiicts  which  happened  in  his  im- 
mediate n^hborhood. 

f  As  to  Orasoombe's  character,  and  the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the 
estimable  Jacobites,  see  the  Life  of  Xettlewell,  part  ill,  section  65.  Lee, 
the  compQer  of  the  Life  of  Kettlewell,  mentions  with  Jost  censure  some  of 
Grascombe*s  writings,  but  makes  no  alhision  to  the  worst  of  them,  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  relation  to  the  Be- 
cohilng  of  the  GHpped  Money,  and  fidling  the  price  of  Guineas.  That  Oras- 
oombe  was  the  author  was  pTOved  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   See  the  Journals,  Not.  30,  1696. 

t  L'Hermitage,  June  Jf,  July  -^^,  1696. 
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of  iWliig  member  of  Fazliameii^  anddamoroiufyJB^^ 
m  haying  their  .short  ihcmegr  GhangecL  The  gonllaQaa 
paammtBii  «nd  desired  to.  Icnow  how  mmih  tfaev  had 
lyooe^t  After  some  deley  thej  were  aUe  to  prodqoe'  a 
m^  dipped  half-crown  *  Soch  tamnltB  as  H^  were  at 
a  dietanoe  exaggerated  into  rebdlions  and  nuuHaciea  At 
Ptau  it  was  gravely  asserted  in  print  thal^  in  an  Bnglish 
town  which  was  not  named,  a  sddier  sad  a  botcher  had 
^paazeled  aboat  a  pieoe  of  mone ji  that  the  soldier  had 
Uplad  the  bntaihery  that  thei  bntduBr's  man  snatched  up  a 
(oi^ver  and  lolled  the  soldier,  that  a  great  fight  had  fi>l* 
lBimd,and  ihat  fifty  dead  bodies  had  beeii  kft  on  the 
gnmnd.*  The  troth  was^  that  the  behavior  of  the  gieat 
body  of  the  people  was  beyond,  sll  pnuse.  The  judges^ 
wbmi  in  September,  they  retmned  firoskthwxazoaitsi  re- 
parted  that  the  tqmper  of  the  natum  was  exce&ent^  There 
wpe  a  patjcpce,  a  leasonabl^Me^  a  good  natfoxe^  a  good 
fi|Sth,whidi  nobody  ^dantidpated.  Evexybodyfbltthat 
BOlhing  bat  mntoal  help  and  mntoal.  forbeannoe  could 
prevent  the  dissolution  of  society.  A  hard  creditor,  who 
sternly  demanded  payment  to  the  day  in  milled  money, 
was  pointed  at  in  the  streets,  and  was  beset  by  his  own 
creditors  with  demands  which  soon  brought  him  to  reason. 
Much  uneasiness  had  been  felt  about  the  troops.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  pay  them  regularly.  If  they  were  not 
paid  regularly,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  they 
would  supply  their  wants  by  rapine ;  and  such  rapine  it 
was  certain  that  the  nation,  altogether  unaccustomed  to 
military  exaction  and  oppression,  would  not  tamely  en- 
dure. •  But,  strange  to  say,  there  waS)  through  this  trying 
year,  a  better  understanding  than  had  ever  been  known 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  rest  of  the  community.  The 
gentry,  the  fermers,  the  shopkeepers,  supplied  the  red* 
coats  with  necessaries  in  a  manner  so  friendly  and  liberal 
that  there  was  no  brawling  and  no  marauding.     "  Severely 

^  See  the  Answer  to  Gruoonibe,  entitled  Beflections  on  a  Scandakms 
UbeL 
t  Paria  Gkisette,  September  16, 1696. 
^  L'Hermitoge^  Oct.  i^,  1696. 
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as  these  difficiQties  have  been  &11;^"  L'Hermitage  writes, 
"  they  have  produced  one  happy  effect ;  they  have  shown 
how  good  the  spirit  of  the  country  is.  No  person,  how 
ever  &vorable  his  opinion  of  the  English  may  have  been, 
could  have  ezpected  that  a  time  of  such  suffering  would 
have  been  a  time  of  such  tranquility."^ 

Men  who  loved  to  trace,  in  the  strangely  complicated 
maze  of  human  affairs,  the  marks  of  more  than  human 
wisdom,  were  of  opinion  that,  but  for  the  interference  of 
a  gracious  Providence,  the  plan  so  elaborately  devised  by 
great  statesmen  and  great  philosophers,  would  have  £sdled 
completely  and  ignominiously*  Often,  since  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  English  had  beei^  siilleil  and  querulous,  unreason- 
ably jealous  of  the  Dutch,  and  dispos^  to  put  the  worst 
construction  on  every  act  of  the  king.  Had  the  fourth  of 
'  May  found  our  ancestors  in  such  a  mood,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  shatp  distress,  irritating  minds  already 
irritable,  would  have,  caused  an  outbreak  which  must 
have  shaken  and  might  have,  subverted  the  throne  of 
William.  Happily,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation  was  put  to  the  most  severe  test,  the  lang  was 
more  popular  than  he  had  ever  been  since  the  day  on 
which  the  Crown  was  tendered  to  him  in  the  Banqueting 
House.  The  plot  which  had  been  laid  against  his  life  had 
excited  general  disgust  and  horror.  His  reserved  manners, 
his  foreign  attachments  were  forgotten.  He  had  become 
an  object  of  personal  interest  and  of  personal  affection  to 
his  people.  They  were  every  where  coming  in  crowds  to 
sign  the  instrument  which  boimd  them  to  defend  and  to 
avenge  him.  They  were  every  where  carrying  about  in 
their  hats  the  badges  of  their  loyalty  to  him.  They  could 
hardly  be  restrained  fiom  inflicting  summary  punishment 
on  the  few  who  still  dared  openly  to  question  his  title. 
Jacobite  was  now  a  synonym  for  cut-throat.  Noted 
Jacobite  laymen  had  just  planned  a  foul  murder.  Noted 
Jacobite  priests  had,  in  the  &ce  of  day,  and  in  the  admin- 
istration of  a  solemn  ordinance  of  religion,  indicated  their 
approbation  of  that  murder.   Many  honest  and  pious  men, 

•  L'HenniUge,  July  IS,  Oct  t^ -^  1696. 
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who  thought  that  their  allegiance  was  still  due  to  James, 
had  indignantly  relinquished  all  connection  with  zealots 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  righteous  end  justified  the 
most  unrighteous  means.  Such  was  the  state  of  public 
feeling  during  the  summer*  and  autumn  of  1696;  and 
therefore  it  was  that  hardships  which,  in  any  of  the  seven 
preceding  years,  would  certainly  have  produced  a  rebel- 
lion, and  might  perhaps  have  produced  a  counter-revolu- 
tion, did  not  produce  a  single  tumult  too  serious  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  constable's  staff. 

Nevertheless;  the  effect  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
crisis  in  England  was  felt  through  all  the  fleets  and  armies 
of  the  coalition.  The  great  source  of  subsidies  was  dry. 
No  important  military  operation  could  any  where  be  at- 
tempted. Meanwhile  overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been 
made,  and  a  negotiation  had  been  opened.  Callieres,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  envoys  in  the  service  of 
France,  had  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  and  had  held 
many  conferences  with  Dykvelt.  Those  conferences  might 
perhaps  have  come  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  close,  had 
not  France,  at  this  time,  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory 
in  another  quarter.  Lewis  had,  during  seven  years,  been 
j  scheming  and  laboring  in  vain  to  break  the  great  array  of 
I       potentates  whom  the  dread  of  his  might  and  of  his  ambi-         j 

tion  had  brought  together  and  kept  together.    But,  during 
j       seven  years,  all  his  arts  had  been  baffled  by  the  skill  of         . 
]       William ;  and,  when  the  eighth  campaign  opened,  the  con- 
i       federacy  had  not  been  weakened  by  a  single  desertion.         : 
,       Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  suspected  that  the  Duke  of 
'       Savoy  was  secretly  treating  with  the  enemy.   He  solemnly         i 
!       assured  Gal  way,  who  represented  England  at  the  Court  of 
Turin,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suchsus- 
i       picions,  and  sent  to  Williani  letters  filled  with  professions         j 
!       of  zeal  for  the  common  cause,  and  with  earnest  entreaties 
j       for  more  money.     This  dissimulation  continued  till  a         j 
I       French  army,  commanded  by  Catinat,  appeared  in  Pied- 
I       mont.     Then  the  duke  threw  off  his  disguise,  concluded         ^ 
peace  with  France,  joined  his  troops  to  those  of  Catinat,  I 

I       inarched  into  the  Milanese,  and  informed  the  allies  whom         ' 
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he  had  just  abandoned  that,  Tinless  they  wished  to  haye 
him  for  an  enemy,  they  must  declare  Italy  neutral  groimd. 
The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  in  great  dismay,  sub- 
mitted to  the  terms  whioh  he  dictated.  William  expos- 
tulated, and  protested  in  vain.  His  influence  was  no 
longer  what  it  had  been.  The  general  opinion  of  Europe 
was,  that  the  riches  and  the  credit  of  England  were  com- 
pletely  exhausted;  and  both  her  confederates  and  her 
enemies  imagined  that  they  might  safely  treat  her  with 
indignity.  Spain,  true  to  her  invariable  maxim  that  every 
thing  ought  to  Ibe  done  for  her  and  nothing  by  her,  had 
the  effrontery  to  reproach  the  prince  to  whom  Bhe  owed 
it  that  she  had  not  lost  the  Netherlands  and  Catalonia^ 
because  he  had  not  sent  troops  and  ships  to  defend  her 
possessions  in  Italy.  The  imperialjninisters  formed  and 
executed  resolutions  gravely  afifectmg  the  interests  of  the 
coalition  without  consulting  him  who  had  been  the  author 
and  the  soul  of  the  coalition.*  Lewis  had,  after  the  fidl- 
ure  of  the  Assassination  Plot,  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  recognizing  William,  and  had 
authorized  Callieres  to  make  a  declaration  to  that  effect 
But  the  defection  of  Savoy,  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  the 
disunion  among  the  allies,  and,  above  all,  the  distresses 
of  England,  exaggerated  as  they  were  in  all  the  letters- 
which  the  Jacobites  of  Saint  Germains  received  from  the 
Jacobites  of  Londom,  produced  a  change.  The  tone  of 
Callieres  became  high  and  arrogant :  he  went  back  firom 
his  word,  and  refused  to  give  any  pledge  that  his  master 
would  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of 
Great  Britain.  The  joy  was  great  among  the  non-jurors. 
They  had  always,  they  said,  been  certain  that  the  Great  ' 
Monarch  would  not  be  so  unmindftd  of  his  own  glory 
and  of  the  common  interest  of  sovereigns  as  to  abandoa 
the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  guests,  and  to  call  an  usurper- 
his  brother.  They  knew  from  the  best  authority  that  hk 
most  Christian  majesty  had  lately,  at  Fontaiaebleai;,,giv^. 

^  The  Monthly  lienmries;  Correspondence  between  Shrewsboiy  and 
Galwaj ;  William  to  Heinmoa,  Jvify  28,  30»  1696;  Konoic ot  th* llaaiiiiMi. 
of  Leganes.  r 
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Mtisfactoiy  aBBuranoes  <ni  thia  eulgect  to  King  Jame& 
Indeed,  there  is  leason  to  belieye  that  the  prcgect  of  an 
unrasion  of  oar  island  mras  again  serioualy  diaeiOBed  at 
Yensoilles.^    CSatinat'a  aimy  was  now  at  liberty.    Fcaneei 

■  relieved  from  all  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Savoy,  might 
flpare  twenty  thonsand  men  for  a  descent  on  England; 
and,  if  the  misery  and  discontent  here  were  sooh  as  was 
generally  reported,  the  nation  might  be  disposed  to  leoeiTe 

'  fixreign  deliverers  with  open  arms. 
-  So  gloomy  was  the  prospect  which  lay  before  William, 
when,  in  the  antmnn  of  1696,  he  qnitted  his  camp  in  the 
Netherlands  for  England.  *  His  servants  here,  meanwhile, 
were  looking  forward  to  his  arrival  with  very  strong  and 
way  vaijons  emotions.  The  whole  political  world  had 
becoi  thrown  into  confiision  by  a  cause  which  did  not  at 
first  appear  commensurate  to  such  an  effect ' 

During  his  absence^  the  search  for  the  Jacobites  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  plots  of  the  preceding  winter 
had  not  been  intermitted ;  and  of  these  Jiacobites  none 
was  in  greater  peril  than  Sir  John  Fenwict  His  birth, 
his  connections,  the  high  situations  which  he  had  filled, 
the  indefatigable  activity  with  which  he  had,  during  sev- 
eral years,  labored  to  subvert  the  government,  and  the 
personal  insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  the  deceased 
queen,  marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ample. He  succeeded,  however,  in  concealing  himself 
from  the  officers  of  justice  till  the  first  heat  of  pursuit 
was  over.  In  his  hiding-place  he  thought  of  an  ingenious 
device  which  might,  as  he  conceived,  save  him  from  the 
fSftte  of  his  firiends,  Chamock  and  Parlqrns.  Two  witnesses 
were  necessary  to  convict  him.  It  appeared  from  what 
had  passed  on  the  trials  of  his  accomplices,  that  there 
were  only  two  witnesses  who  could  prove  his  guilt.  Por- 
ter and  Gt)odman.  His  life  was  safe  if  either  of  these 
men  could  be  persuaded  to  abscond. 

Fen  wick  was  not  the  only  person  who  had  strong  rea- 
son to  wish  that  Porter  or  Goodman,  or  both,  might  be 

•    •  William  to  Heinsius,  ^J',  Nov.  if,  Nov.  ^,  1696 ;  Prior  to  Lezing^ 
ton,  Nov.  II ;  Villlen  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  |}. 
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induced  to  leave  England,  Aylesbury  had  been  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower ;  and  he  well  knew  that,  if 
these  men  appeared  agidnst  him,  his  head  would  be  in 
serious  danger.  -  EQs  friends  and  Fenwick's  raised  what 
was  thought  a  sufficient  sum,  and  two  Irishmen,  or,  in 
the  phrase  of  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  bog-trotters,  a 
barber  named  Clancy,  and  a  disbanded  captain  named 
Donelagh,  undertook  the  work  of  corruption. 

The  first  attempt  was  made  on  Porter.  Clancy  con- 
trived to  fidl  in  with  him  at  a  tavern,  threw  out  signifi- 
canf  hints,  and,  finding  that  those  hints  were  favorably 
received,  opened  a  regular  negotiation.  Hie  terms  offered 
were  alluring;  three  hundred  guineas  down,  three  hun-. 
dred  more  as  soon  as  the  witness  should  be  beyond  sea, 
a  handsome  annuity  for  life,  a  free  pardon  from  Eling 
James,  and  a  secure  retreat  in  France.  Porter  seemed 
inclined,  and  perhaps  was  really  inclined,  to  consent. 
He  said  that  he  still  was  what  he  had  been,  that  he  was  at 
heart  attached  to  the  good  cause,  but  that  he  had  been 
tried  beyond  his  strength.  Life  was  sweet.  It  was  easy 
for  men  who  had  never  been  in  danger  to  say  that  none 
but  a  villain  would  save  himself  by  hanging  his  associ- 
ates: but  a  few  hours  in  Newgate,  with  the  near  pros- 
pect of  a  journey  on  a  sledge  to  Tyburn,  would  teach 
such  boasters  to  be  more  charitable.  After  repeatedly 
conferring  with  Clancy,  Porter  was  introduced  to  Fen- 
wick's wife.  Lady  Mary,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Every  thing  was  soon  settled.  Donelagh  made  the  ar* 
rangements  for  the  flight  A  boat  was  in  waiting.  The 
letters  which  were  to  secure  to  the  fugitive  the  protection 
of  King  James  were  prepared  by  Fenwick.  The  hour  and 
place  were  fixed  at  which  Porter  was  to  receive  the  first 
installment  of  the  promised  reward.  But  his  heart  mis- 
gave him.  He  had,  in  truth,  gone  such  lengths  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  in  him  to  turn  back.  He  had 
sent  Chamock,  King,  Keyes,  Friend,  Parkyns,  Bookwood, 
Cranbume,  to  the  gallows.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a 
Judas  could  ever  be  Teally  forgiven.  In  France,  among 
the  friends  and  comrades  of  those  whom  he  had  destroyed^ 
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his  life  would  not  be  worth  one  day^s  pnrcbase.  No  par* 
don  under  the  Great  Seal  would  avert  tlie  stroke  of  tbe 
avenger  of  blooi  Nay^  who  could  say  that  the  bribe 
now  offered  was  not  a  bait  intended  to  lure  the  victim  to 
a  placo  where  a  terrible  doom  awaited  him?  Porter  re- 
solved to  be  true  to  that  government  under  which  alone 
ho  could  be  safe:  he  carried  to  Whitehall  iiifonnatioii  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  he  reoeived  full  instmctiona  irom 
the  ministers*  On  the  eve  of  the  day  fized  for  his  depart- 
ure, he  had  a  fareiTell  meeting  with  Clancy  at  a  tavern. 
Three  hundred  guineas  were  eounted  out  on  the  table. 
Porter  pocketed  them,  and  gave  a  signal.  Instantly  sev- 
eral messengers  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  StAie 
rushed  into  tlie  room,  and  produced  a  warrant*  The  un- 
lucky barber  was  carried  off  to  prbon,  tried  for  his  offense, 
convicted,  and  pilloried.* 

This  mishap  made  Fenwick's  situation  tilore  perilous 
than  ever.     At  the  next  aessloas  for  the  City  of  London  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  him,  for  high  treason,  was  laid 
before  the  grand  jury.     Porter  and  Goodman  appeared  aa 
T^dtiics^cs  for  I  lie  Crtnvii  ;  and  tin:  hill  ivas  foiuul.     Fen- 
^Yick  now  tlioii^lit  tlint  it  was  high  time  to  steal  awny  to 
the  Continent,     Arrfingeruents  were  nin.dc  fur  his  pas.sago. 
He  quitted  his  hiding-plaec,  and  repaired  to  Komncy  Marsh, 
There  he  hoped  to  iiud  shelter  till  the  vessel  vhieli  \\'i\s  Uj 
convey  him  across  the  Channel  should  arrive.    For,  tliougli 
Hunt's  establishment  had  been  broken  up,  there  were  etlU 
iu  that  dreary  region  smugglers  who  ea^rrted  on  more  than 
one  lawless  trade.     It  chanced  that  two  of  these  men  hail 
just  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  harboring  traitors.     The 
messenger  w1k>  harl  taken  them  into  custody  was  returning 
to  London  with  them,  when,  on  the  high  road,  he  met  Fen- 
T\^ck  face  to  face.     Unfortunately  for  Fenwick^  no  face  in 
England  waa  better  known  than  hi:i,     ''It  is  fSir  John/* 


I 

1 


*  My  nceouTit  ot  tho  /it tempt  to  cornijit  rorttr  ia  takuii  from  liU  examiua- 
tion  btforo  tho  IIouso  of  Commoiiaon  Kov.  IG,  IGOG,  aiid  from  the  ft^Uo^vInij 
fiourcti'-^LSiimv^l,  ii.  183;  L'HprmitnjL^i^  in  llio  Rtiitc^  tluncml,  Mnr  j\f  Vj, 
163G  ;  Uip  Postboy,  Mny  Ti ;  Iho  Poslmnn,  May  0;  Ntircissna  LuttrijU's  IU- 
ary-  Lgudon  (Jazotlo,  Ott  ID,  1506. 
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said  the  offioear  to  the  prisoners ;  ''  Stand  bj  me,  xny  good 
feUowSi  and,  I  warrant  yon,  jou  will  Iiave  jour  pardons, 
and  a  hag  of  guineas  b^des."  The  offer  was  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  refused ;  but  Fenwick  was  better  mounted  than 
his  assailants ;  he  dashed  through  them,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  They  pursued  him ;  the  hue 
#&d  cry  was  raised ;  the  beDs  of  ^  the  parish  churches  of 
ihe  Harsh  rang  out  the  alarm ;  the  whole  country  was  up ; 
every  path  was  guarded ;  every  thicket  was  beaten  ;  every 
hut  was  searched ;  and  at  length  the  fugitive  was  found  in 
bed.  Just  then  a  barl^  of  very  suspicious  appearance, 
came  in  sight;  she  soon  approached  the  shore,  and  showed 
English  colors ;  but  to  the  practiced  eyes  of  the  Kentish 
jSshermen  she  looked  much  like  a  French  privateer.  It. 
was  not  difficult  to  guess  her  errand.  After  waiting  a  short 
time  in  vain  for  her  passenger,  she  stood  out  to  sea.* 

Fenwick,  imludrily  for  himself,  was  able,  so  fer  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  those  who  had  charge  of  him  as  to  scrawl 
with  a  lead  pencil  a  short  letter  to  his  wife.  Every  line 
contained  evidence  of  his  gmlt.  All,  he  wrote,  was  ovot  ; 
he  was  a  dead  man,  unless^  indeed  his  Mends  could,  by 
dint  of  solicitation,  obtain  a  pardon  for  him.  Perhaps  the 
united  entreaties  of  all  the  Howards  might  succeed.  He 
would  go  abroad;  he  would  solemnly  promise  never  again 
to  set  foot  on  English  ground,  and  never  to  draw  sword 
against  the  government  Or  would  it  be  possible  to  bribe 
a  juryman  or  two  to  starve  out  the  rest  ?  "  That,"  he 
wrote,  "or  nothing  can  save  me."  This  billet  was  inter- 
cepted in  its  way  to  the  post,  and  sent  up  to  WhitehalL 
Fenwick  was  soon  carried  to  London  and  brought  before 
the  lords-justices.  At  first  he  held  high  language  and 
bade  defiance  to  his  accusers.  He  was  told  that  he  had 
not  always  been  so  confldent ;  and  his  letter  to  his  wife 
was  laid  before  him.  He  had  not  till  then  been  aware  that 
it  had  fidlen  into  hands  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  His 
distress  and  oon&sion  became  great  He  felt  that,  if  he 
were  instantiy  sent  before  a  jury,  a  conviction  was  inevita* 

*  London  Gazette;  NaroiaBus  Luttrell;  L'Hennita|^,  June  ^f. ;  Postman, 
June  IL 
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excuse  for  disappointing  him,  and  who  were  at  that  mo- 
ment among  the  chief  supports  of  the  usurper's  throne, 
why  should  they  be  spared?  That  there  were  such  false 
Jacobites,  high  in  political  office  and  in  military  command, 
Fenwick  had  good  reason  to  believe.  He  could  indeed  say 
nothing  against  them  to  which  a  Court  of  Justice  would  have 
listened ;  for  none  of  them  had  ever  intrusted  him  with  any 
message  or  letter  for  France :  and  all  that  he  knew  about 
their  treachery  he  had,  learned  at  second  hand  and  third 
hand.  But  of  their  guilt  he  had  no  doubt.  One  of  them 
was  Marlborough.  He  had,  after  betraymg  James  to  Will- 
iam, promised  to  make  reparation  by  betraying  William 
to  James,  and  had,  at  last,  after  much  shuMng,  again  be- 
trayed Janies  and  made  peace  with  William.  Godolphin 
had  practiced  sipiilar  deception.  He  had  long  been  send- 
ing fair  words  to  Saint  Qermains :  in  return  for  those  fisdr 
words  he  had  received  a  pardon  ;  and,  with  this  pardon  in 
his  secret  drawer,  he  had  continued  to  administer  the 
finances  of  the  existing  government.  To  ruin  siveh  a  man 
would  be  a  just  punishment  for  his  baseness,  and  ia  great 
service  to  King  James.  Still  more  desirable  was  it  to  blast 
the  fame  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  Eussell  and 
Shrewsbury.  Both  were  distinguished  members  of  that 
party  which  had,  under  different  names,  been,  during  three 
generations,  implacably  hostile  to  the  kings  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Both  had  taken  a  great  part  in  the  Eevolution. 
The  names  of  both  were  subscribed  to  the  instrument  which 
had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  Epgland.  One  of 
them  was  now  his  Minister  for  Maritime  AftSurs ;  the  other 
his  Principal  Secretary  of  State ;  but  neither  had  been  con- 
stantly faithful  to  him.  Both  had,  soon  aft;er  his  accession, 
bitterly  resented  his  wise  and  magnanimous  impartiality, 
which,  to  their  minds,  disordered  by  party  spirit,  seemed 
to  be  unjust  and  ungrateful  partiality  for  the  Tory  faction ; 
and  both  had,  in  their  spleen,  listened  to  agents  from  Saint 
Germains.  Eussell  had  vowed  by  all  that  was  most  sacred 
that  he  would  himself  bring  back  his  exiled  sovereign. 
But  the  vow  was  broken  as  soon  as  it  had  been  uttered ; 
and  he  to  whom  the  royal  family  had  looked  as  to  a  sec- 
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ond  Monk  had  crushed  the  hopes  of  that  fitmilj  at  La 
Hogue.  Shrewsbury  had  not  gone  such  lengths.  Yet  he 
too,  while  out  of  humor  with  William,  had  tampered  with 
ihe  agents  of  James.  With  the  power  and  reputation  of 
these  two  great  ^en  was  closely  connected  the  power  and 
reputation  of  the  whole  Whig  party.  That  party,  after 
some  quarrels,  which  were  in  truth  quarrels  of  lovers,  was 
now  cordially  reconciled  to  William,  and  bound  to  him 
by  the  strongest  ties.  If  those  ties  could  be  dissolyed, 
if  he  could  be  induced  to  regard  with  distrust  and  aversion 
the  only  set  of  men  which  was  on  principle  and  with  en- 
thusiasm devoted  to  his  interests,  his  enemies  would  in- 
deed have  reason  to  rejoice. 

With  such  views  as  these,  Fenwick  delivered  to  Devon- 
shire a  paper  so  cunningly  composed  that  it  would  probably 
Hk^  bi'ought  some  severe  calamity  on  the  prince  to  whom 
i^  wa^  addressed,  had  not  that  prince  been  a  man  of  sin- 
gularly clear  judgment  and  singularly  lofty  spirit  The 
paper  contained  scarcely  any  thing  respecting  those  Jacobite 
plots  in  which  the  writer  had  been  himself  concerned,  and 
of  which  he  intimately  knew  all  the  details.  It  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  of  the  smallest  prejudice  to  any 
person  who  was  really  hostile  to  the  existing  order  of 
things.  The  whole  narrative  was  made  up  of  stories,  too 
true  for  the  most  part,  yet  resting  on  no  better  authority 
than  hearsay,  about  the  intrigues  of  some  eminent  war- 
riors and  statesmen,  who,  whatever  their  former  conduct 
might  have  been,  were  now  at  least  hearty  in  support  of 
William.  Godolphin,  Fenwick  averred,  had  accepted  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with  the  sanction  and  for 
the  benefit  of  King  James.  Marlborough  had  promised 
to  carry  over  the  army,  Eussell  to  carry  over  the  fleet. 
Shrewsbury,  while  out  of  office,  had  plotted  with  Middleton 
against  the  government  and  king.  Indeed  the  Whigs  were 
now  the  favorites  at  Saint  Germains.  Many  old  friends  of 
hereditary  right  were  moved  to  jealousy  by  the  preference 
which  James  gave  to  the  new  converts.  Nay,  he  had  been 
heard  to  express  his  confident  hope  that  the  monarchy 
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wovlA  be  set  np  agidn  by  the  very  hands  which  had  pulled 
it  down. 

Such  was  Penwick's  confession.  Devonshire  received  it 
and  sent  it  by  expre^  to  the  Netherlands^  without  intimat- 
ing to  any  of  his  fellow-counselors  what  it  contained.  The 
accused  ministers  afterward  complained  bitterly  of  this 
proceeding.  Devonshire  defended  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  been  specially  deputed  by  the  king  to  take  the 
prisoner's  information,  and  was  bound,  as  a  true  servant  of 
the  Crown,  to  transmit  that  information  to  his  majesty  and 
to  his  majesty  alone. 

The  messenger  sent  by  Devonshire  found  William  at 
Loo.  The  king  read  the  confession,  and  saw  at  once  with 
what  objects  it  had  been  drawn  up.  It  contained  little 
more  than  what  he  had  long  known,  and  had  long,  with 
politic  and  generous  dissimulation,  affected  not  to  know. 
If  he  spared,  employed,  and  promoted  men  who  had 
been  false  to  him,  it  was  not  because  he  was  their  dupe. 
His  observation  was  quick  and  just :  his  intelligence  Was 
good ;  and  he  had,  during  some  years,  had  in  his  hands 
proofe  of  much  that  Fenwick  had  only  gathered  from 
wandering  reports.  It  has  seemed  strange  to  many  that  a 
prince  of  high  spirit  and  acrimonious  temper  shotdd  have 
treated  servants,  who  had  so  deeply  wronged  him,  with  a 
kindness  hardly  to  be  expected  fix)m  the  meekest  of  human 
beings.  But  William  was  emphatically  a  statesman.  Hi- 
humor,  the  natural  and  pardonable  effect  of  much  bodily 
and  much  mental  suffering,  might  sometimes  impel  him  to 
give  a  tart  answer.  But  never  did  he  on  any  important 
occasion  indulge  his  angry  passions  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  interests  of  which  he  was  the  guardian.  For  the 
sake  of  those  interests,  proud  and  imperious  as  he  was  by 
nature,  he  submitted  patiently  to  gsJling  restraints,  bore 
cruel  indignities  and  disappointments  with  the  outward 
show  of  serenity,  and  not  only  forgave,  but  often  pre- 
tended not  to  see,  offenses  which  might  well  have  moved 
him  to  bitter  resentment.  He  knew  that  he  must  work 
with  such  tools  as  he  had.  If  he  was  to  govern  England 
he  must  employ  the  public  men  of  England ;  and  in  his 
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age,  the  public  men  of  England,  with  mucli  of  a  pecniliar 
kind  of  ability,  were,  as  a  class,  low-minded  and  immoral. 
There  were  doubtless  exceptions.  Such  was  Nottingham 
among  the  Tories,  and  Somers  among  the  Whigs.  But 
the  majority,  both  of  the  Tory  and  of  the  Whig  ministers 
of  William,  were  men  w'hose  characters  had  taken  the 
ply  in  the  days  of  the  anti-Puiitan  reaction.  They  had 
been  formed  in  two  evil  schools,  in  the  most  imprincipled 
of  courts,  and  the  most  unprincipled  of  oppositions,  a 
court  which  took  its  character  from  Charles,  an  opposition 
headed  by  Shaftesbuiy.  From  men  so  trained  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  expect  disinterested  and  stead- 
fest  fidelity  to  any  cause.  But  though  they  could  not  be 
trusted,  they  might  be  used  and  they  might  be  useful.  No 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  principles :  but  much 
reliance  might  be  placed  pn  their  hopes  and  on  their  fears ; 
and  of  the  two  kings  Who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown, 
the  king  &om  whom  there  was  most  to  hope  and  most  to 
fear  was  the  king  in  possession.  If  therefore  William  had 
little  reason  to  esteem  these  politicians  his  hearty  friends, 
he  had  still  less  reason  to  number  them  among  his  hearty 
foes.  Their  conduct  toward  him,  reprehensible  as  it  was, 
might  be  called  upright  when  compared  with  their  conduct 
toward  James.  To  the  reigning  sovereign  they  had  given 
valuable  service;  to  the  banished  sovereign  little  more 
than  promises  and  professions.  Shrewsbury  might,  in  a 
moment  of  resentment  or  of  weakness,  have  trafficked  with 
Jacobite  agents :  but  his  general  conduct  had  proved  that 
he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  being  a  Jacobite.  Godolphin 
had  been  lavish  of  fair  words  to  the  dynasty  which  was 
out ;  but  he  had  thriftily  and  skillfully  managed  the  rev- 
enues of  the  dynasty  which  was  in.  Eussell  had  sworn 
that  he  would  desert  with  the  English  fleet ;  but  he  had 
burned  the  French  fleet.  Even  Marlborough's  known 
treasons — for  his  share  in  the  disaster  of  Brest  and  the 
death  of  Talmash  was  unsuspected — ^had  not  done  so 
much  harm  as  his  exertions  at  Walcourt,  at  Cork,  and  at 
Kinsalc  had  done  good.  William  had  therefore  wisely 
resolved  to  shut  his  eyes  to  perfidy,  which,  however  dis- 
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graceful  U  might  be,  had  not  injared  him,  and  still  to 
avail  himself,  with  proper  precautions,  of  Hie  eminent 
talents  which  some  of  his  unfaithful  counselors  possessed. 
Haying  determined  on  this  course,  and  having  long  fol- 
lowed it  with  happy  effect,  he  could  not  but  be  annoyed 
and  provoked  by  Fenwick's  confession.  Sir  John,  it  was 
plain,  thought  himself  a  Machiavel.  If  his  trick  succeeded, 
the  princess,  whom  it  was  most  important  to  keep  in 
good  humor,  would  be  alienated  from  the  government  by 
the  disgrace  of  Marlborough.  The  whole  Whig  party, 
the  firmest  support  of  the  throne,  would  be  alienated  by 
the  disgrace  of  Bussell  and  Shrewsbury.  In  the  mean 
time  not  one  of  those  plotters  whom  Fenwick  knew  to  have 
been  deeply  concerned  in  plans  of  insurrection,  invasion, 
assassination,  woidd.be  molested.'-  This  cunning  schemer 
should  find  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  a  novice.  William, 
instead  of  turning  his  accused  servants  out  of  their  places, 
sent  the  confession  to  Shrewsbury,  and  desired  that  it 
might  be  laid  before  the  lords  justices.  "  J  am  astonished," 
the  king  wrote,  "  at  the  fellow's  effrontery.  You  know 
me  too  well  to  think  that  such  stories  as  his  can  make  any 
impression  on  me.  Observe  this  honest  man's  sincerity 
He  has  nothing  to  say  except  against  my  friends.  Not  a 
word  about  the  plans  of  his  brother  Jacobites."  The  king 
concluded  by  directing  the  lords  justices  to  send  Fen- 
wick before  a  jury  with  all  speed.* 

The  effect  produced  by  William's  letter  was  remarkable. 
Every  one  of  the  accused  persons  behaved  iimself  in  a 
manner  singularly  characteristic.  Marlborough,  the  most 
culpable  of  all,  preserved  a,  serenity,  nuld,  majestic  and 
slightly  contemptuous.  Russell,  scarcely  less  criminal 
than  Marlborough,  went  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  villainous  in- 
former. Godolphin,  uneasy,  but  wary,  reserved  and  self- 
possessed,  prepared  himself  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
But  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  four  was  the  least  to  blame, 
was  utterly  overwhelmed.  He  wrote  in  extreme  distress 
to  WiUiam,  acknowledged  with  warm  expressions  of  grat- 

•  Williaiu  to  Shrewsbury  fh)m  Loo,  Sept  10,  1696.  ^ 
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itude  the  king's  rare  generodty,  and  protested  that  Fen- 
wick  had  malignantly  exaggerated  and  distorted  mere 
trifles  into  enormous  crimes.  "My  Lord  Middleton" — 
such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter — '*  was  certainly  in. 
communication  with  me  about  the  time  of  the  batde  of 
La  Hogue.  We  are  relations:  we  firequently  met:  we 
supped  together  just  before  he  returned  to  France :  I  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  his  interests  here:  he  in  return  offered 
to  do  me  good  offices  there;  but  I  told  him  that  I  had 
offended  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven,  and  that  I  would  not 
stoop  to  ask  forgiveness."  This,  Shrewsbury  averred,  was 
tiie  whole  extent  of  his  offense.*  It  is  but  too  fully  proved 
that  this  confession  was  by  no  means  ingenuous;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  William  was  deceived.  But  he  was  determined- 
to  spare  the  repentant  ti4itor  the  humiliation  of  owning  a 
jfault  and  accepting  a  pardon.  "  I  can  see,"  the  king  wrote, 
"no  crime  at  all  in  what  you  have  acknowledged.  Be  assured 
that  these  calumnies  have  made  no  unfavorable  impression 
on  me.  Nay,  you  shall  find  that  they  have  strengthened 
my  confidence  in  you."t  -A-  man  hardened  in  depravity 
would  have  been  perfectly  contented  with  an  acquittal  so 
complete,  announced  in  language  so  gracious.  But  Shrews- 
bury was  quite  unnerved  by  a  tenderness  which  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  not  merited.  He  shrank  from  the 
thought  of  meeting  the  master  whom  he  had  wronged,  and 
by  whom  he  had  been  forgiven,  and  of  sustaining  the  gaze 
of  the  peers,  among  whom  his  birth  and  his  abilities  had 
gained  for  him  a  station  of  which  he  felt  that  he  was  im- 
worthy.  The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  over. 
The  session  of  Parliament  was  approaching.  The  king 
was  expected  with  the  first  fair  wind.  Shrewsbury  left 
town  and  retired  to  the  Wolds  of  Gloucestershire.  In 
that  district,  then  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  he  had  a  small  country  seat,  surrounded  by  pleas- 
ant gardens  and  fish-ponds.  William  had,  in  his  progress 
a  year  before,  visited  this  dwelling,  which  lay  far  from  the 
nearest  high  road  and  from  the  nearest  market  town,  and 

*  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Sept.  18,  1696. 
t  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Sept.  26,  169$. 
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had  been  mucH  strdck  hy  the  silence  and  loneliness  of  the 
retreat  in  which  he  found  the  most  graceful  and  splendid' 
of  English  courtiers. 

At  one  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  October,  the  king 
landed  at  Margate.  Late  in  the  evening  he  reached  Ken* 
sington.  The  following  morning  a  brilliant  crowd  of  min- 
isters and  nobles  pressed  to  kiss  his  hand :  but  he  missed 
one  fece  whfch  ought  to  have  been  there,  and  asked  where 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was,  and  when  he  was  expected 
in  town.  The  next  day  came  a  letter  from  the  duke, 
averring  that  he  had  just  had  a  bad  &11  in  hunting.  His 
side  had  been  bruised:  his  lungs  had  suffered:  he  had 
spit  blood,  and  could  not  venture  to  travel.*  That  he 
had  fallen  and  hurt  himself  was  true :  but  even  those  who 
felt  most  kindly  toward  him  suspected,  and  not  without 
strong  reason,  that  he  made  the  most  of  his  convenient 
misfortune,  aud,  that  if  he  had  not  shrunk  £rom  appearing 
in  public,  he  woidd  have  performed  the  journey  with  lit- 
tle difficulty.  His  correspondents  told  him  that,  if  he  was 
really  as  ill  as  he  thought  himselJ^  he  would  do  well  to 
consult  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  capital  Som- 
ers,  especially,  implored  him  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
to  come  up  to  London.  Every  hour's  delay  was  mischiev- 
ous. His  grace  must  conquer  his  sensibility.  He  had 
only  to  face  calumny  courageously,  and  it  would  vanish  .f 
The  king,  in  a  few  Idnd  lines,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  the 
accident.  "You  are  much  wanted  here,"  he  wrote:  "I 
am  impatient  to  embrace  you,  and  to  assure  you  that  my 
esteem  for  you  is  undiminished.":|:  Shrewsbury  answered 
that  he  had  resolved  to  resign  the  seals.§  Somers  adjured 
him  not  to  commit  so  fatal  an  error.  If  at  that  moment 
his  grace  should  quit  office,  what  could  the  world  think, 
except  that  he  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience? 
He  would,  in  fact,  plead  guilty :  he  would  put  a  stain  on 

♦  London  Gkizette,  Oct  8,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  October  8; 
Shrewsbuiy  to  Portland,  Oct.  11. 
t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  13,  1696 ;  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  16. 
X  WilUam  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  9,.  1696. 
§  Shrewsbury  to  William,  Oct  11, 1696. 
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Ids  own  honor,  and  on  the  honor  of  all  who  lay  tmder  the 
game  accusation.  It  would  no  longer  be  possible  to  treat 
Fenwick's  story  as  a  romance.  "Forgive  me,"  Somers 
wrote,  "  for  speaking  after  this  free  manner ;  for  I  do  own 
I  can  scarce  be  temperate  in  this  matter.***  A  few  hours 
later  William  himself  wrote  to  the  same  effect.  "I  have 
BO  much  regard  for  you,  that,  if  I  could,  I  woidd  posi- 
tively interdict  you  from  doing  what  must  bring  such 
grave  suspicions  on  you.  At  any  time,  I  should  consider 
your  resignation  as  a  misfortune  to  myself:  but  I  protest 
to  you  that,  at  this  time,  it  is  on  your  account  more  than 
on  mine  that  I  wish  you  to  remain  in  my  i8ervice."t  Sun- 
derland, Portland,  Eussell,  and  Wharton  joined  their  en- 
treaties to  their  master's ;  and  Shrewsbury  consented  to 
remain  secretary  in  name.  But  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  face  the  Parliament  which  was  about  to  meet  A  litter 
was  sent  down  to  him  from  London,  but  to  no  purpose. 
He  set  out,  but  declared  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
proceed,  and  took  refuge  again  in  his  lonely  mansion 
among  the  hills.:]: 

While  these  things  were  passing,  the  members  of  both 
Houses  were  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom  going  up  to 
Westminster.  To  the  opening  of  the  session,  not  only 
England,  but  all  Europe,  looked  forward  with  intense 
anxiety.  Public  credit  had  been  deeply  injured  by  the 
failure  of  the  Land  Bank.  The  restoration  of  the  currency 
was  not  yet  half  accomplished.  The  scarcity  of  money 
was  still  distressing.  Much  of  the  milled  silver  was  buried 
in  private  repositories  as  fast  as  it  came  forth  from  the  Mint. 
Those  politicians  who  were  bent  on  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  had  found  too  ready  audience  from  a  pop- 
ulation suffering  under  severe  pressure ;  and,  at  one  time, 
the  general  voice  of  the  nation  had  seemed  to  be  on  their 
side.§  Of  course  every  person  who  thought  it  likely  that 
the  standard  would  be  lowered,  hoarded  as  much  money 


*  Somers  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  19,  1696. 

t  William  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  20,  1696. 

t  Vemon  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct.  13,  15  ;  Portland  to  Shrewsbury,  Oct  20. 

§  L'Hcrmitago,  July  H  1696. 
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as  lie  could  hoard;  and  thns  the  cry  for  litUe  shillings 
aggravated  the  pressure  fix>m  which  it  had  sprung.*  Both 
the  allies  and  the  enemies  of  England  imagined  that  her 
resources  were  spent,  that  her  spirit  was  broken,  that  the 
Commons,  so  often  querulous  and  parsimonious  even  in 
tranquil  and  prosperous  times,  would  now  positively  re- 
fuse to  bear  any  additional  burden,  and  would,  with  an 
importimity  not  to  be  withstood,  insist  on  having  peace  at 
any  price. 

But  all  these  prognostications  were  confounded  by  the 
firmness  and  ability  of  the  Whig  leaders,  and  by  the 
steadiness  of  the  Whig  majority.  On  the  twentieth  of 
October  the  Houses  met.  William  addressed  to  them  a 
speech  remarkable  even  among  all  the  remarkable 
speeches  in  which  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes 
were  expressed  in  the  dignified  and  judicious  language  of 
Somers.  There  was^  the  king  said,  great  reason  for  con- 
gratulation. It  was  true  that  the  funds  voted  in  the  pre- 
ceding session  for  the  support  of  the  war  had  failed,  and 
that  the  recoinage  had  produced  great  distress.  Yet  the 
enemy  had  obtained  no  advantage  abroad :  the  State  had 
been  torn  by  no  convulsion  at  home :  the  loyalty  shown 
by  the  army  and  by  the  nation  under  severe  trials  had  dis- 
appointed all  the  hopes  of  those  who  wished  evil  to  En- 
gland. Overtures  tending  to  peace  had  been  made.  What 
might  be  the  result  of  those  overtures,  was  uncertain :  but 
this  was  certain,  that  there  could  be  no  safe  or  honorable 
peace  for  a  nation  which  was  not  pi:epared  to  wage  vigor- 
ous war.  "  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  in  opinion  that 
the  only  way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  our  swords  in 
our  hands." 

The  Commons  returned  to  their  chamber;  and  Foley 
read  the  speech  from  the  chair.  A  debate  followed  which 
resounded  through  all  Christendom.  That  was  the  proud- 
est day  of  Montague's  life,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days  in 
the  history  of  the  English  Parliament.  In  1798,  Burke 
held  up  the  proceedings  of  that  day  as  an  example  to  the 
statesmen  whose  hearts  had  failed  them  in  the  conflict 
*  Lonsdowne  MS.  801. 


iriAiibegigiUk^c  jpwe^  la  1822, 

Hoakdnon  hdd  up  iha  pnoaadmgi.pt  ihafc  day  jw  ia  ex* 

.ai^ple  to  a  Idgidfltore  whkl^  11^^  preaBoieofaeTOra 
diB^ma  w«8  templed  to  idter  ihe^rtiiidajdof  Tatneandto 

'  fatoftk  fiddi  itiOl  ihe  publio  oieditor.  Before  the  Honae 
mae  tbe  yoong  Chanerilor  of  ihe  Bxeheqner,  whoae 
aaeendenqyi  ainoe-ihe  IqdidoiiB  fidlure  of  ihe  Tocy  acheme 
di  flnanee^  waa  imdiapatedi  piopoaed  and  caniad  ihxea 
Xiiemorabie  reaoltttiona.  The  flzst^  which  paaaed  with  only 
jDeemuttaEedNo,  dedaied  that  the  CScHiimoiia  irould  aap- 
port  the  king  agpunsk  all  foreign  and  domealio  emennien  . 

'  add  would  ^oAble  him  to  proaeoate  the  war  with  -Tigor. 
Tbe  aeccM^d,  which  /paaaed,  not  wikhonfc  opposition,  \m% 
without  a  diviabn,  dedazedthat  the  atendatd  of  monejr 
diould  not  be  altered  in  flneneas,  weig^ti  or  denominar 
tion.  The  third,  againat  whiok  not  a.  o^^  opponent 
of  ^e  ipovernment  dared  to  raiae  hia  Ycm,  pledged  the 
BsMiae'tp  nvdoB  good  all  the  defieieneiea  of  all  padiatneBt* 
aiy/ftanda.' itoblidied  ainoe  the  kinefa .aooepnoo.  .The 
taakof  framing  an  answer  to  the  TO jal  speecli  was  introat- 
ed  to  a  Committee  exduaivel j  composed  of  Whigs.  Mon- 
tague was  chairman ;  and  the  eloquent  and  animated  ad- 
dress which  he  drew  up  may  still  be  read  in  the  Journals 
yntii  interest  and  pride.* 

Within  a  fortnight  two  millions  and  a  half  were  granted 
for  the  xnilitary  expenditure  of  the  approaching  year,  and 

'  nearly  as  much  for  the  maritime  expenditure.  Provision 
vras  made,  without  any  dispute,  for  forty  thousand  aea* 
men.  About  the  amoimt  of  the  land  force  there  was  a 
division.  The  king  asked  for  eighty-seven  thousand 
soldiers ;  and  the  Tories  thought  that  number  too  large 
The  vote  was  carried  by  two  himdred  and  twenty-three  to 
sixty-seven. 

llie  malcontents  flattered  themselves,  during  a  short 

*  I  take  my  account  of  these  procepdings  from  the  Commoni'  Joxsmtda, 
from  the  dispatches  of  Van  Cleverskirke^  and  L'Hermitage  to  the  States 
General,  and  from  Vernon's  letter  to  Shrewsbtuy  of  the  27th  of  October, 
1^96.  **  I  don't  know/*  says  Vernon,  *'  that  the  House  of  Commons  erer 
acted  with  greater  concert  than  they  do  at  pfeaent.** 
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tiine,  tliat  the  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  Commons  would 
be  nothing  more  than  resolutions,  that  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  restore  publio^redit,  to  obtain  advances  from 
capitalists,  or  to  wring  taxes  out  of  the  distressed  popula- 
tion, and  that^  therefore,  the  forty  thousand  seamen  and 
the  eighty-seven  thousand  soldiers  would  exist  only  on 
paper.  Howe,  who  had  been  more  cowed  than  was  usual 
with  him  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  attempted,  a  week 
later,  to  make  a  stand  against  the  ministry.  *'  The  king," 
he  said,  "  must  have  been  misinformed ;  or  his  majesty 
never  would  have  felicitated  Parliament  on  the  tranquil 
state  of  the  country.  I  come  &om  Gloucestershire.  I 
know  the  part  of  the  kingdom  well.  He  people  are  all 
living  on  alms,  or  ruined  by  paying  alms.  The  soldier 
helps  himself  sword  in  hand,  to  what  he  wants.  There 
have  been  serious  riots  already ;  and  still  more  serious 
riots  are  to  be  apprehended."  The  disapprobation  of  the 
House  was  strongly  expressed.  Several  members  declared 
that  in  their  counties  every  thing  was  quiet  If  Glouoeae 
tershire  were  in  a  more  disturbed  state  than  the  rest  of 
England,  might  not  the  cause  be  that  Gloucestershire  was 
cursed  with  a  more  malignant  and  unprincipled  agitator 
than  all  the  rest  of  England  coxdd  show  ?  Some  Glouces- 
tershire gentlemen  took  issue  with  Howe  on  the  facta 
There  wa^  QO  such  distress,  they  said,  no  such  discontent, 
no  suclz  rioting,  as  he  had  described.  In  that  county,  as 
in  every  other  county,  the  great  body  of  the  population 
was  fully  determined  to  support  the  king  in  waging  a 
vigorous  war  till  he  could  make  an  honorable  peace.* 

In  &ct,  the  tide  had  already  turned.  Erom  the  moment 
at  which  the  Commons  notified  their  fixed  determination 
not  to  raise  the  denomination  of  the  coin,  the  milled 
money  came  f9rth  from  a  thousand  strong  boxes  and  pri- 
vate drawers.  There  was  still  pressure ;  but  that  pressure 
was  less  and  less  felt  day  by  day.  The  nation,  though 
still  suffering,  was  joyM  and  gratefrQ.    Its  feelings  zeeen^* 

*  Vernon  to  Sliiew8biii7,0etS9, 1696;  I/Hermttage^  ^^t  rHetmitag^ 
caUes  Howe  Jaqoes  Hmt  No  dooht  tiiie  Erenolimaii  bad  always  heart 
Howe  spoken  of  as  Jack. 

IV.  Tt 
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bled  those  of  a  man  who^  hsring  been  long  tortnied  by  a 
indadj  wUch  baa  embillared  btt  life,  baa  at  kit  nade  t^ 
bn  mind  to  aabmtt  to  the  aoigeon'b  koab,  vfho  baa  gone 
thioagbaernelopexation  ivttb  aaflMj,  and  wbc^  Aoigb 
gljll  smarting  fiom  the  ateeli  aeea  beftm  bim  manj-yeam 
9f  bealihand  eig<7ment^  and  tbanb  €k>d  tiiat  iha  won* 
iaoyer.    Within  Ibnrdajv  after  ike  meeting  o^ 
there  waa  a  perceptible  improrement  in  trade.  ^  The  &- 
oonnt  on  bazJc  notes  bad  diminiehed'bjonie  third.    The 
price  of  Iboee  ^rooden  taDiei^  wbkb,  aeoording  to  an 
neage  banded  to  na  ftom  a  Tode  age,  irere  given  as  leeeipta 
Jbr  auma  paid  into  the  Ezcheqaeri  bad  ziaen.    The  ex- 
ehangeSi  which  bad^dnxing  xnanj  montfis  been  giuatly 
against  England|  bad  begoat  to  torn.*    Boon  the  eflbet'of 
flie  magnaniTnoqa  ftmrness  of  the  Hooae  of  CWttnona  mm 
Mi  at  eveiy  eourt  in  Euiope.    So  bigb,  indeed,  was  the 
qnrit  of  that  assembly  that  the  king  bad  aome  difAoolty  in 
preventing  fte  WbigB  fhim  moving  and  eanying  a  1^^ 
tion  that  an  address  should  be  ptesented  to  binii  leqnest^ 
ing  bim  to  enter  into  no  n^gotiatioii  wifli  Franoei  till  she 
should  bare  acknowledged  bim  as  Ung  of  England.t 
Sneb  an  address  was  xmneceasaij.     The  votes  of  the 
Parliament  had  already  forced  on  Lewis  the  oonvietion 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  a  connter-revolution.    Tbere 
was  as  little  chance  that  be  woiQd  be  able  to  ^ffixt  that 
compromise  of  whicb  be  bad^  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions, thrown  out  bints.     It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that 
either  William  or  the  English  nation  would  ever  consent 
to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  Grown  a  matter  of 
bargain  with  France.    And  even  bad  William  and  the 
English  nation  been  disposed  to  purchase  peace  by  such  a 
sacrifice  of  dignity,  there  would  have  been  insuperable 
difficulties  in  anotiier  quarter.    James  could  not  endure  to 

*  Postman,  October  24,  1696;  UHennitage^  ^^.  L'Hermitage  nyi: 
'*0n  commeDoe  d^  4  reasentir  des  efilBtf  advantageoz  dee  promptes  et 
tavorablee  resolutions  que  la  Ohambre  des  Communes  prit  Hardy.  Le  di»- 
oomte  des  billets  de  banque^  qui  estoit  le  Jour  anparavant  i  1%  est  rmrena  ii 
douse,  et  les  actions  ont  ausagr  augments,  aua^r  bien  que  ks  taiUii.'' 

f  WDliam  to  Heinaius»  Koy.  IJ,  1696. 
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hear  of  the  expedient  whidx  Lewis  had  soggeetecL  '^I 
ean  bear,"  the  odle  said  to  his  benefiictor,  ''I  can  bear 
with  Christian  patience  to  be  robbed  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  but  I  never  will  consent  to  be  robbed  by  my 
own  son."  Lewis  never  again  mentioned  the  subject 
Gallieres  received  orders  to  make  the  concession  on  which 
the  peace  of  the  civilized  world  depended.  He  and  Dyk- 
velt  came  together  at  the  Hague,  before  Baron  Lilienroth, 
the  representative  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  whose  media- 
tion the  belligerent  powers  had  accepted.  Dykvelt  in- 
formed Lilienroth  &at  the  Most  Christian  King  had 
engaged,  whenever  the  Treaty  of  Peace  should  be  mgned, 
to  recognize  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  added,  with  a  very  intelligible  allusion  to  the 
compromiae  proposed  by  France,  that  the  reception 
would.be  without  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve.  Cal- 
lieres  then  declared  that  he  confirmed,  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  what  Dykvelthad  said.*  A  letter^  firom  Prior, 
containing  the  good  news,  was  delivered  to  James  Yemon, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  tidings  ran  along  the  benches — such  is  Yemon's 
expression-^like  fire  in  a  field  of  stubble.  A  load  was 
taken  away  fix)m  every  heart ;  and  all  wasjoy  and  triumph.f 
The  Whig  members  might  indeed  well  congratulate  each 
other.  For  it  was  to  the  wisdom  and  resolution  which  they 
had  shown,  in  a  moment  of  extreme  danger  and  distress, 
that  their  coimtry  was  indebted  for  the  near  prospect  of  an 
honorable  peace. 

Meanwhile  pubUc  credit,  which  had,  in  the  autumn,  sunk 
to  the  lowest  point,  was  &ait  reviving.  Ordinary  financiers 
stood  aghast  when  they  learned  that  more  than  five  mil- 
lions were  required  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  past 
years.  But  Montague  was  not  an  ordinary  financier.  A 
bold  and  simple  plan  proposed  by  him,  and  popularly 
called  the  General  Mortgage,  restored  confidence.    New 

*  Actes  et  IC^moires  des  K^godations  de  la  Paiz  de  Rjawick,  1707 ; 
Villieni  to  Shrewsbury,  Dec.  |^,  ^,  1696 ;  Letter  of  Heinsiufl)  quoted  hi 
M.  Sirtema  de  Grovestina.    Of  this  letter  I  hare  not  a  oopj. 

f  Vernon  to  Shrewrinurj,  ]>ea  8, 1696. 
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taxes  were  imposed;  old  taxes  were  atigmented  or  con- 
tinued ;  and  thus  a  consolidated  fund  was  formed  suffi- 
cient to  meet  every  just  claim  on  thte  State.  The  Bank  of 
England  was  at  the  same  time  enlarged  by  a  new  subscrip- 
tion ;  and  the  regulations  for  the  paym^it  of  the  subscrip- 
tion were  framed  in  such  a  manner  ag  to  raise  the  yalue 
both  of  the  notes  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  public 
securities. 

'  Meanwhile  the  mints  were  pouring  forth  the  new  silver 
faster  than  ever.  The  distress  which  began  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  1696,  which  was  almost  insupportable  during  the 
five  succeeding  months,  and  which  became  lighter  firom 
the  day  on  which  the  Commons  declared  their  immutable 
resolution  to  maintain  the  old  standard,  ceased  to  be  pain- 
fully felt  in  March,  1697.  Some  months  were  still  to 
elapse  before  credit  completely  recovered  from  the  most 
tremendous  shock  that  it  has  ever  sustained.  But  already 
the  deep  and  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  on  which  was 
to  rise  the  most  gigantic  fabric  of  commercial  prosperity 
that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  The  great  body  of  the 
Whigs  attributed  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  the  State 
to  the  genius  and  firmness  of  their  leader,  Montague.  His 
enemies  were  forced  to  confess,  sulkily  and  sneeringly, 
that  every  one  of  his  schemes  had  succeeded,  the  first 
Bank  subscription,  the  second  Bank  subscription,  the  Re- 
coinage,  the  General  Mortgage,  the  Exchequer  Bills.  But 
some  Tories  muttered  that  he  deserved  no  more  praise 
than  a  prodigal  who  stakes  his  whole  estate  at  hazard,  and 
has  a  run  of  good  luck.  England  had  indeed  passed  safely 
through  a  terrible  crisis,  and  was  the  stronger  for  having 
passed  through  it.  But  she  had  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  perishing ;  and  the  minister  who  had  exposed  her  to 
that  danger  deserved,  not  to  be  praised,  but  to  be  hanged. 
Others  admitted  that  the  plans  which  were  popularly  at- 
tributed to  Montague  were  excellent,  but  denied  that 
those  plans  were  Montague's.  The  voice  of  detraction,  how- 
ever, was  for  a  time  drowned  by  the  loud  applauses  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.  The  authority  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  exercised  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  was  unprecedented  and  uniiyaled.  In  the  Cabinet 
his  inflaenoe  was  daily  increasing.  He  had  no  longer  a 
superior  at  the  Board  of  Treasuij.  In  consequence  of 
Fenwick's  confession,  the  last  Tory  who  held  a  great  and 
efficient  office  in  the  State  had  been  removed,  and  there 
was  at  length  a  purely  "Whig  Ministry. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  prevent  reports  about  that 
confession  from  getting  abroad.  The  prisoner,  indeed,  had 
found  means  of,  communicating  with  his  firiends,  and  had 
doubtless  given  them  to  understand  that  he  had  said  noth- 
ing against  them,  and  much ,  against  the  creatures  of  the 
usurper.  William  wished  the.  matter  to  be  left  to  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  and  was  most  imwilliQg  that  it  should  be 
debated  elsewhere.  But  his  counselors^  better  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  temper  of  large  and  divided  assem- 
blies, were  of  opinion  that  a  parliamentary  discussion, 
though  perhaps  undesirable,  was  inevitable.  It  was  in 
the  power  of  a  single  member  of  either  House  to  force  pn 
such  a  discussion ;  and  in  both  Houses  there  were  mem- 
bers who,  some  from  a  sense  of  duty,  some  from  mere 
love  of  mischief,  were  determined  to  know  whether  the 
prisoner  had^  as  it  was  rumored,  brought  grave  charges 
against  spme  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  king- 
dom. If  there  must  be  an  inquiry,  it  was  surely  desirable 
tiiat  the  accused  statesmen  should  be  the  first  to  demand 
it.  There  was,  however,  one  great  difficulty..  The  Whigs, 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Lower  House,  were  ready 
to  vote,  as  one  man,  for  the  entire  absolution  of  Russell 
and  Shrewsbury,  and  had  no  wish  to  put  a  stigma  on 
Marlborough,  who  was  not  in  place,  and  therefore  excited 
little  jealousy.  But  a  strong  body  of  honest  gentlemen,  as 
Wharton  called  them,  <^ould  not,  by  any  manj^ement,.be 
induced  to  .join  in  a  resolution  acquitting  Godolphin.  To 
them  Godolphin  was  an  eyesore.  All  the  other  Tories  who, 
in  the  earlier  years  of  William's  reign,  had  borne  a  chief 
part  in  the  direction  of  afi^irs,  had,  oneby  one,  been  dismissed. 
Nottingham,  Trevor,  Leeds,  were  no  longer  in  power.  Pem- 
broke could  hardly  be  called  a  Tory,  and  had  never  been 
really  in  power.    But  Godolphin  stUl  retained  his  post  at 
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Whitehall ;  and  to  the  mea  of  the  Bevolution  it  seemed 
intolerable  th&t  one  who  had  &at  at  the  Counci]  Board  of 
Charles  aod  JamcB,  and  who  had  voted  for  a  Begency, 
ihould  be  the  principal  minister  of  finance.  Those  who 
felt  thus  had  heard  with  malicious  delight  that  the  Pirst 
Lord  of  the  Treaatiry  was  named  in  the  confession  about 
which  all  the  world  was  talldng ;  and  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  ejecting  him 
from  office.  On  the  otbcr  hand^  every  body  who  had  se&n 
Fenwick'fl  paper,  and  who  had  not,  in  the  drunkenness  of 
factious  animosity,  lost  all  sense  of  reasoa  and  justice^ 
XDUst  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  distinctdon 
between  two  parts  of  that  paper,  and  to  treat  all  that  re- 
lated to  Shrewsbury  and  Bussell  as  false,  and  all  that 
related  to  Godolphin  as  true*  This  was  acknowledged 
even  by  Wharton,  who  of  all  public  men  was  the  least 
troubled  by  scruples  or  by  shame.*  If  Godolphin  had 
stead  fasti  y  refused  to  quit  his  place,  the  Whig  leaders 
would  have  been  in  a  most  embarrassing  position.  But  a 
politician  of  no  common  dexterity  undertook  to  extricate 
thorn  from  their  flifficulticpi.  In  tlie  art  of  rending  find 
managi^ig  dio  minds  of  men  Suijilerland  hud  nu  equal ; 
and  he  was,  aid  he  had  been  during  .several  ycars^  desirous 
to  sec  all  tlic  great  posta  in  tlie  kingdom  lilled  hy  Whigs. 
By  bis  skillful  i[iau;igemcnt  Godolphin  was  induced  to  go 
iutu  the  royal  closet,  and  to  request  i.wrmissiou  to  retire 
from  office;  and  William  granted  that  permiission  with  a 
readiness  by  which  Godolphin  w^i5  much  more  surprised 
tliau  jileascd.f 

Onu  of  the  nK^thods  employed  by  the  Whig  junto,  for 
the  purpose  of  instituting  and  maintaining  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  Whig  jurty  a  discipline  never  bcfoie  kuown^ 
was  the  frequent  holding  of  meetings  of  men:ibcrs  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sonjc  of  those  meetings  were  numer- 
ous:   others  were  aelect.     The  larger  were  held  at  the 

*  WhftTion  to  SbrowBhury,  Oct.  27,  1696. 

f  So  mora  to  Slirowsburr,  Oct,  21,  31,  16UG ;  Temon  to  Sbr^WTS^UTT,  Oct. 
31 ;  Wlmrton  to  Shrowsbury,  Nov.  10.  •*  I  am  n^i  to  tliink/'  sajs  Whar- 
loti.  *'  ih^Ti*  novtT  wHj  moro  mftoagtment  than  in  IriDgmg  tUat  about/^ 
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Bose,  a  tavern  fiequentlxmeqldoned  in  the  political  pais- 
qxdnadeg  of  ihat  tkne;^  the  amaUer  at  Bussell's  in  Corent 
Garden,  or  at  Someifi's,  iajancoln's  Inn  Fields. 

On  the  day  on  wUchOodolpHu  resigned  his  great  ojfioei 
two  select  meetings  were  called  Ir  the  morning  the  place 
of  assembly  was  at  Bnssell's  house.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  fuller  muster  at  the  lord-keeper's,  Fenwick's 
confession,  which,  till  that  time,  had  probably  been  known 
only  by  rumor  to  most  of  those  who  were  present,  was 
read.  The  indignation  of  the  hearers  was  strongly  excited, 
particularly  by  one  passage,  of  which  the  sense  seemed  to 
be  that  not  only  Bussell,  not. only  Shrewsbury,  but  Ihe 
great  body  of  the  Whig  party  was,  and  had  long  been,  at 
heart  Jacobite.  "The  fellow  insinuates,"  it  was  said, 
"that  the  Assassination  Plot  itself  was  a  Whig  scheme." 
The  general  opinion  was  that  such  a  charge  could  not  be 
lightly  passed  over.  ,  There  must  be  a  solemn  debate  and 
decision  in  Parliament  The  best  course  would  be  that 
the  king  should  himself  see  and  examine  the  prisoner,  and 
that  BusseU  should  then  request  the  royal  permission  ip 
bring  the  sulrject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  As  Fen* 
wick  did  not  pretend  that  he  had  any  authority  ibr.  the 
stories  which  he  had  told  except  mere  hearsay,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  resolution  branding  him  as  a 
slanderer,  and  an  address  to  the  throne  requesting  that  he 
might  be  forthwith  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.f 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  WUli^  by 
his  ministers;  and  he  consented,  though  not  without  re* 
luctance,  to  see  the  prisoner.  Fenwick  was  brought  into 
the  royal  closet  at  Kensington.  A  few  of  the  great  officers 
of  State  and  the  Grown  lawyers  were  present.  "  Your  pa- 
pers, Sir  John,"  said  the  Idng;  "  are  altogether  unsatis- 
fectory.  Instead  of  giving  me  an  account  of  the  plots 
formed  by  you  and  your  accomplices,  plots  of  which  all 
the  details  must  be  exactly  known  to  you,  you  tell  me 
stories,  without  authority,  without  date,  without  place, 

•  Seefor  example  a  poem  6n  the  laat  Treasury  day  at  Kensingtcm,  11^^ 

t  Somers  to  ShrewBbuzy,  Oct  81, 1696;  Wharton  to  Shiewibaxy,  of  the 

same  date. 
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•  WxfQi  noblemen  and  g^nilemeii  wiib  whom  yon  do  not 
iffetend  to  have  had  any  interoourae.  In  abort  your  con- 
fisBBion  appean  to  be  aoontri^uieQ  intended  to  aoreeQ those 
irhoazexcally  enjgaged  in  a  deEdga4igain8t  mey  and  to 
infke  me  Bnq)ect  and  diacaid  thcMM  in  "irhom  I  have' good 
teaaon  to  plfioe  confldanoe.  If  you  look  for  aay^  fiivor 
fiom  me,  give  me,  ihia  moment,  and  on  thja  Bpo^  a  fidl 
and.stra^^lr&irwaxd  acoount  of  irhat  you  know  of  your 
own  knowledge.^  Fenwidc  said  that  he  waa  taken  hj 
iiupriae,  aiid  asked  ft>r  time.  '*  No/  m^^  odd  the  ,Ung. 
''For  what  pnipose  oan  jou  want  time?  Ton  mayrindaeid 
want  time  if  you  want  to  draw  up  another  paper  Ilka  Ak. 
But  what  I  zequiie  is  a  plain  narrative  of  what  yaa  have 
yourself  done  and  seen;  and  suoh  a  nanativa  you  can 
give^  if  you  will,  without  pen  and  ink.^  fRien,  JPenwibk 
positively  infnsed'to .say  any  thing.  "'Be  it  so^''-8ai4  Will- 
um, ''I  wiU  neither  hear  you  nor  hear  £rom  you  any  iiloire.'^ 
Ftowiok  was  carried  back  to  liis  prison.  Heluidckflds 
axidienoe  shown  a  boldneas  and  determination  whioih  sor^ 
jnrised  those  who  had  observed  his  demeanor.  He  had, 
ever  since  he  had  been  in  confinement,  appeared  to  be  anx- 
ious and  dejected :  yet  now,  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate, 
he  had  braved  the  displeasure  of  the  prince  whose  clem-* 
ency  he  had,  a  short  time  before,  submissively  implored. 
In  a  very  few  hours  the  mystery  was  explained.^  Just 
before  ho  had  been  summoned  to  Kensington,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  wife  intelligence  that  his  life  was  in  no 
danger,  that  there  was  only  one  witness  against  him,  that 
she  and  her  fidends  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  Good- 
man.! 

Goodman  had  been  allowed  a  liberty  which  was  after- 
ward, with  some  reason,  made  matter  of  charge  against  the 
government  For  his  testimony  was  most  important:  his 
character  notoriously  bad :  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  seduce  Porter  proved  that,  if  money  could  save 
Fenwick's  life,  money  would  not  be  spared ;  and  Gt>odman 

*  Somen  to  Shrewsbury,  Nor.  8, 1696.    The  king's  unwillingneflB  to  see 
Fenwick  is  mentioned  m  Somen's  letter  of  the  15th  of  October, 
t  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  3,  1696. 
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had  not,  like  Porter,  been  iiistntmental  in  sending  Jaco* 
bites  to  the  gallows,  and  therefore  was  not^  like  Porter, 
hound  to  the  cause  ofWilliam  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The 
families  of  the  imprisoned  conspirators  employed  the 
agency  qf  a  cunning  and  daring  adventurer  named  O'Brien. 
This  man  knew  Goodman  weD.  Indeed  they  had  belonged 
to'ihe  same  gang  of  highwaymen.  They  met  at  the  Dog 
in  DruiyLane,  «  tavern  which  was  frequented  by  lawless 
and  desperate  men. '  O'Brien  was  accompanied  by  another 
Jacobite  of  determined  character.  A  simple  choice  was 
offered  to  Goodman,  to  abscond  and  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  a  year,  or  to  have  his  throat 
cut  on  the  spot  He  consented,  half  from  cupidity,  half 
fix>m  fear.  O'Brien  was  not  a  man  to  be  tricked  as  Clancy 
had  been.  He  never  parted  company  with  Goodman  from 
the  moment  when  the  bargain  was  struck  till  they  were  at 
Saint  Germains.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  Fenwick  was  ex-  • 
amined  by  the  king  at  Kensington,  it  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  Goodman  was  missing.  He  had  been  many 
hours  absent  firom  his  house.  He  had  not  been  seen  at 
his  usual  haunts.  At  first  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Jacobites ;  and  this  suspicion  was 
strengthened  by  a  singular  circumstance.  Just  after  his 
disappearance,  a  human  head  was  found  severed  fix)m  the 
body  to  which  it  belonged,  and  so  fiightfiiUy  mangled 
that  no  feature  could  be  recognized.  The  multitude,  pos- 
sessed by  the  notion  that  there  was  no  crime  which  an 
Irish  Papist  might  not  be  found  to  commit,  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  fate  of  Godfirey  had  beMlen  another 
victim.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  seemed  certain  that  Good- 
man had  designedly  withdrawn  himself.  A  proclamation 
appeared,  promising  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  any 
person  who  should  stop  the  runaway:  but  it  was  too  latcf 

*  The  circumstances  of  Qoodman's  flight  were  ascertained  three  yean  later 
bj  the  "tEarl  of  Manchester,  when  Embassador  at  Paris,  and  hj  him  commu- 
nicated to  Jersey,  in  a  letter  dated  ^t^-v  1699. 

t  London  Gazette,  Nov.  9,  1696 ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Nov.  3 ;  Van 
Cleverskirke  and  L'Hermitage  of  the  same  date. 
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This  event  esctflperatod  the  Whieji  beftmd  meisine. 
No  JQiy  ooald  now  find  Feiiwkk  gi:^  of  Id^  tmnm. 
Was  heihen  to  eBoape?  Was  a  long  iexies  of  oftuM 
agpdnflt  the  State  to  go  nnponnhed  iliendybeGanBe  to  Ihoae 
olfianaea  had  now  bew  added  the  oflbpae  <^  l^ 
neoB  to  sappxeas  bia  evideyioe^  and  to  deaeri  hia  bait? 
Was  ihete  no  eztaaorduuffy  mefbod  by  wbiob  juatioe 
sugfat  Btiike  A  criminal  wbo^  aoldy  beoanae  be  waa  wane 
fluai  otber  crimibal%  waa  bejroiid  ^e  leaoh  of  the  oidinarjr 
law?  Sooh  A  method  these  waa,  a  method  antihorijiad 
hy  Bumetoiia  pceoedenta,  a  method^  naed  both  by  Fk^nalB 
and  by  Protoatanta  during  the  traaUea  of  the  abdoniih 
oentuxy,  a  method  nsdd  both  by  Bonndheada  and  by  CSata- 
liexB  di^ring  the  trouUea  of  the  aeventeeoth  eentiiry,A 
method  which  acaiody  any  leader  of  the  Tory  party  oonld 
eondonm  witbc^t  oondeimung  himael^  a  method  of  which 
Fenwiok  could  not  decently  complain,  sinoe  ho  had,  a  few' 
yeani'  before^  been  eager  to  employ  it  againat  the  vufiarta- 
ttate  ifonmoatL  To  that  method  the  part7  whieh  waa 
now  supreme  in  the  State  determined  to  hAve  reconise.    ' 

Soon  after  the.  Commons  had  met,  on  the  morning  of 
the  sixth  of  November,  Bnssell  rose  in  his  place  and  re- 
quested to  be  heard.  The  task  which  he  had  undertaken' 
required  courage  not  of  the  most  respectable  kind :  but  to 
him  no  Iqnd  of  courage  was  wanting.  Sir  John  Fenwick, 
he  saidf  had  sent  to  the  king  a  paper  in  which  grave  ao« 
cnsations  were  brought  against  some  of  his  zm^es^s 
servants ;  and  his  majesty  had,  at  the  request  of  his  ac- 
cused servants,  graciously  given  orders  that  this  paper 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  The  confession  was  pro- 
duced and  read.  The  admiral  then,  with  spirit  and  dig- 
nity worthy  of  a  better  man,  depoanded  justice  for  himself 
and  Shrewsbury.  '*  If  we  are  innocent^  clear  us.  If  we 
are  guilty,  punish  us  as  we  deserve.  I  put  mjrself  on  you 
as  on  my  country,  and  am  ready  to  stand  or  ftll  by  your 
verdict." 

It  was  immediately  ordered  that  Fenwick  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  with  all  speed.  Outts,  who  sat  in  the 
House  as  member  for  Oambiidgeshire,  was  directed  to 
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pTovide  a  sufficie&t  escarp  and  wa0  egpooisllj  enjoined  to 
take  oare  that  the  priaoner  shonld  liave  no  opportnnitjrcf 
making  or  receiving  any  Qommunioationy  oial  or  initteny 
on  the  road  from  Newgate  to  Westminster.  The  Honse 
then  adjonmed  till  the  afternoon. 

At  five  o'clock,  then  a  late  hour,  the  mace  was  again 
put  on  the  table :  candles  were  lighted ;  and  the  Honae 
and  lobby  were  carefully  cleared  of  strangers.  Fenwiok 
was  in  attendance  under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  called 
in,  and  exhorted  from  the  chair  to  make  a  full  and  in* 
genuous  confession.  He  hesitated  and  eyaded^  '^  I  can 
not  say  any  thing  without  tl^  kingV  permission.  His 
majesty  may  be  displeased  if  what  ought  to  be  known' 
only  to  him  should  be  diyulged  to  others.''  He  was  told 
that  his  apprehensions  were  groundless.  The  king  well 
knew  that  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  £uthM 
Commons  to  inquire  into  whateyer  concerned  the  safety  of 
his  person  and  of  his  goyemment  "  I  may  be  tried  in  a 
few  days,"  said  the  prisoner.  ''  I  ought  not  to  be  asked  to 
say  any  thing  whicli  may  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me." 
"  You  haye  nothing  to  fear,^'  replied  the  Speaker,  "  if  you 
will  only  make  a  Ml  and  free  discovery.  No  man  ever 
had  reason  to  repent  of  haying  dealt  candidly  with  the 
Commons  of  England."  Then  Fenwick  begged  for  delay. 
He  was  not  a  ready  orator :  his  memory  was  bad :  he 
must  have  time  to  prepare  himsel£  He  was  told,*  as  he 
was  told  a  few  days  before  in  the  royal  doset^  ihat^  pre^ 
pared  or  unprepared,  he  could  not  but  remember  the  prin^ 
cipal  plots  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  the  named 
of  his  chief  accomplices.  If  he  would  honestly  relate 
what  it  was  qtdte  impossible  that  he  could  haye  forgotten, 
the  House  would  make  all  feir  allowanoes,  and  would 
grant  him  time  to  recollect  subordinate  details.  Thrice 
he  was  removed  from  the  bar,  and  thrice  he  was  brought 
back.  He  was  solemnly  informed  that  the  opportunity 
then  given  him  of  earning  the  fevor  of  the  Commons 
would  probably  be  the  last.  He  persisted  in  his  refhsal, 
and  was  sent  back  to  Newgate. 

It  was  llien  moved  that  his  confessioti  was  ftlae  and 
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aoandaloas,  CkmingBbjr  propoeed  to  add'  that  it  was  a 
OQntriyanoe  to  jcreato  jealoiinai  between  liie  kfaig  and 
good  sabjeoto  for  the  puxpose  of  Msnening  leal  tnitora. 
▲  few  implacable  and  nnmanageable  Whigs,  whoeehatzed 
of  Godolphin  had  not  been  mitigatod  b^  his  xengnationy 
hinted  their  donbte  whether  the  whcJe  paper  ought  to  be 
ooodemned.  Bat  after  a  debate  in  whioh  Hontagne  par- 
tionlarlj  digfeingniahed  himself  the  motion  waa  oatiied. 
One  or  twoYoices  oned  '^No;''  bnt nobody  TOitQied  to 
demand  a  division. 

Thus  &r  all  had  gone  smoothly ;  but  in  aftwrninntea 
die  storm  bxolce  forth.  The  terrible  words  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, were  pronounced ;  and  all  the  fleroest  passionfl  of 
both  the  great  fiaidaons  were  instantly  roused.  The  Tones 
had  been  taken  by  surpritoi  and  many  of  them  had  left  the 
Houae.  Those  who  remained  were  loud  in  declaring  that 
they  never  would  consent  to  such  a  violation  df  ihb  ftixt 
pujuQipIes  of  justaoe.  The  spirit  of  the  Whigi  was  not  less 
ardent,  and  their  ranks  were  unbroken.  Tbb  motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  attainting  Sir  John  Fenwick  was 
carried'veiy  late  at  night  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
votes  to  sixty-one ;  but  it  was  plain  that  the  struggle  would 
be  long  and  hard  * 

In  truth,  party  spirit  had  seldom  been  more  strongly  ex- 
eited.  On  both  sides  there  was  doubtless  much  honest 
zeal ;  and  on  both  sides  an  observant  eye  might  have  de- 
tected fear,  hatred,  and  cupidity  disguised  under  specious 
pretenses  of  justice  and  public  good.  The  balefdl  heat  of 
&ction  rapi<Uy  warmed  into  life  poisonous  cre^ing  things 
which  had  long  been  lying  torpid,  discarded  spies  and  con- 
victed fidse  witnesses,  the  leavings  of  the  scourge,  the 
branding-iron,  and  the  shears.  Even  Fuller  hoped  that  he 
might  again  find  dupes  to  listen  to  him;  The  world  had 
forgotten  him  since  his  pillorying.    He  now  had  the  ef- 

'  o  The  acootmt  of  the  events  of  this  daj  I  have  takenfrom  the  Comxnoiia* 
Joumale;  the  valuahle  woik  entitled  Ptooeedings  in  Parliament  against  Sir 
John  Fenwidc,  Bart,  upon  a  Bill  of  Attainder  for  High  TreasGO,  1696; 
Vernon's  letter  to  Shrewsbury,  November  6, 1696,  and  Somen'i  letter  to 
fihrewsbiuy,  November  7.  From  both  these  letters  it  is  i^ain  that  the  Whig 
liadan  had  much  dilBealfy  in  obtaining  thaabsolotion  of  QodoIpUn. 
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fronteiy  to  write  to  the  Speaker,  begging  to  be  heard  at 
the  bar  and  promising  nmch  important  information  about 
Fenwicsk  and  others.  On  the  ninth  of  November  the 
Speaker  informed  the  Honise  that  he  had  received  this  com- 
munication ;  but  the  House  very  properly  refused  even  to 
suffer  the  letter  of  so  notorious  a  villain  to  be  read. 

On  the  same  day  the  Bill  of  Attainder,  having  been  pre- 
pared by  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  was  brought  in 
and  read  a  first  time.  The  House  was  fvH  and  the  debate 
sharp.  John  Manley,  member  for  Bosainey,  one  of  those 
stanch  Tories  who,  in  the  preceding  session,  had  long  re- 
vised to  sign  the  Association^  accused  the  majority,  in  no 
measured  terms,  of  &wning  on  the  court  and  betraying- 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  His  words  were  taken  down ; 
and,  though  he  tried  to  explain  them  away,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower.  Seymour  spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and 
quoted  the  speech  which  Cssar  made  in  the  Boman  Senate 
against  the  motion  that  the  accomplices  of  Catiline  should 
be  put  to  death,  in  an  irregular  manner.  A  Whig  orator 
keenly  remarked  that  the  worthy  Baronet  had  forgotten 
that  Osesar  was  grievously  suspected  of  having  been  him- 
self concerned  in  Catiline's  plot*  In  this  stage,  a  hundred 
and  ninety-six  members  voted  for  the  bill,  a  hundred  and 
four  against  it.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Fenwick,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  prepared  to  defend  himself.  He  begged 
to  be  heard  by  counsel ;  his  request  was  granted ;  and  the 
thirteenth  was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  member  had 
there  been  such  a  stir  round  the  House  as  on  the  morning 
of  the  thirteenth.  The  approaches  were  with  some  difi&culty 
cleared ;  and  no  strangers,  except  peers,  were  suffered  to 
come  within  the  doors.  Of  peers  the  throng  was  so  great 
that  their  presence  had  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  de- 
bate. Even  Seymour,  who,  having  formerly  been  Speaker, 
ought  to  have .  been  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Commons,  so  strangely  forgot  himself  as  once  to  say 

♦  CJommona*  JonrnalB,  Nov.  9,  1696;  Vetnon  to  Shrewsburj,  Nov.  10. 
The  editor  of  the  State  Trials  is  mistaken  in  sapposing^  that  the  quotation 
from  Caesar's  speech  was  made  in  the  debate  of  the  18th. 
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'^Mylordfl.'*    Fonwid^  bftving  beea  fi«iia% 
Aiegheriffi  of  LcmdontoliiewigiiiiMUmi^  wwp^  to 
Hie  iMffy  Kttendad  bf  two  biriitgiB  wlio  mn  genmilly 
en^dojad  bj  JaooMe  edpri^  fHr  fl^^ 
BarllkolonMfr  Showv.    OouBinl  qppouitecl  lijihe  Hban 
appeared  in  8iq)port  of  the  UIL 

The  erttninalion  of  iiie  witDOWM  an  igamentiaf 
die  adtFoeatos  ooovpied  time  di^  Porlor  was  eaUed  m 
and  inteixogaled.  It  was  ertaMialiod,  nofc  indeed  Mf  1^ 
pvool^  bat  Ijsadi  moral  pioof  at  detehni^  Hie  eonduet 
ofmeniniheaffinia  qf  ornnimin  fift^  that  GoodmaiA  ab^ 
■enoe  iraa  to  be  attziboted  to  a  aQheme  planned  and  ese- 
dated  bj  Fenwiok^i  ftienda  ^ritih  Ftowiek'a  jtbntf.  -See* 
ondaiyevidenoaofwbatGoodmani  ifhehadbeenpneaem^ 
wonld  have  been  able  to  pio?e^  waa^  after  a  urann  debate^ 
admitted.  His  oonfeBBony  madb  on  oalb,  and  aobaeribed 
'by  bia  bandi  -waa  pot  in*  Some  of  the  giand  Jmymen 
ifbo  bad  fbond  the  bin  egainak  Sir  John  gsfe  an  aeoomt 
of  what  Goodman  bad  awoarn  befine  AMom;  and  ihair 
teatimony  waa  confirmed  by  aome  of  the  petty  joxymen 
who  had  convicted  another  conspirator.  No  evidence 
was  produced  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  After  ooonael  for 
him  and  against  him  had  been  heard,  he  was  sent  back  to 
his  celL*  Then  the  real  straggle  began*  It  was  long  and 
violent  The  Hoose  repeatedly  sat  from  daybreak  till  near 
midnight  Once  the  Speaker  was  in  the  chair  fifteen  hoars 
without  intermission.  Strangem  were  fi-eely  admitted ;  for 
it  was  felt  that^  since  the  House  chose  to  take  on  ilself 
the  functions  of  a  court  of  justice,  it  ought,  like  a  court  of 
justice,  to  sit  witb  open  door&f  The  subatanoe  of  the 
debates  has  consequentiy  been  preserved  in  a  report^  mea- 
ger, indeed,  when  compared  with  the  reports  of  our  time, 
but  for  that  age  unusually  Ml.  Every  man  of  note  in 
the  House  took  part  in  the  discussion.  The  bill  was  op- 
posed by  Fincb  n^  that  fluent  and  sonorous  rhetoric  which 

*  Comxnoiia'  JoumalB,  Nor.  13,  16, 17 ;  ProoeedingB  against  Sir  John  Fen- 
t  ALattertoaFriMidinyindicatkmorthePhMaedingBaeainatSirJol^ 

,  laat. 
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had  gained  liim  tiie  name  of  Silvertongae,  and  hj  Howe 
with  all  the  sharpnesB  both  of  his  wit  and  of  his  temper, 
by  Seymour  with  characteristio  energy,  and  by  Harley  with 
characteristic  solemnify.  On  the  other  side  Montagtie  dis- 
played the  powers  of  a  consommate  debater,  and  was  sseal- 
oudj  supported  by  Littleton.  Conspicnons  in  the  fix)nt 
ranks  of  the  hostile  parties  were  two  distinguished  lawyers, 
Simon  Haroourt  and  William  Gowper.  Both  were  gentle- 
men of  honorable  descent ;  both  were  distinguished  by 
their  fine  persons  and  graceftil  manners ;  both  were  re- 
nowned for  eloquence ;  and  both  loyed  learning  and  learned 
men.  It  may  be  added  that  both  had  early  in  life  been 
noted  for  prodigality  and  lore  of  pleasure.  Dissipation 
had  made  tiiem  poor ;  poverty  had  inade  them  industrious ; 
and  though  they  were  still,  as  age  is  reckoned  at  the  Inns 
of  Court,  very  young  men,*  Harcourt  only  thirty-six,  Cow- 
per  only  thirty-two,  they  already  had  the  first  practice  at 
the  bar.  They  were  destined  to  rise  still  higher,  to  beihe 
bearers  of  the  great  seal  of  the  realm,  and  tiie  fotudders  of 
patrician  houses.  In  politics  they  were  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other.  Harcourt  had  seen  the  B^yolution 
with  disgust,  had  not  chosen  to  sit  in  the  Convention,  had 
with  difficulty  reconciled  his  conscience  to  the  oaths,  and 
had  tardily  and  unwillingly  signed  the  Association.  Cow- 
per  had  been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  £ree 
Parliament,  and  had,  in  the  short  and  tumultuary  campaign 
which  preceded  the  flight  of  James,  distinguished  himself 
by  intelligence  and  couraee.  Since  Somers  had  been  re- 
moved to  the  Woolsack;  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  had 
not  made  a  very  distinguished  figure  in  the  Lower  House, 
or  indeed  any  where  else ;  and  their  deficiencies  had  been 
more  than  once  supplied  by  Cowper.  His  skill  had,  at  the 
trial  of  Parkyns,  recovered  the  verdict  which  the  mis- 
management of  the  solicitor-general  had,  for  a  moment, 
put  in  jeopardy.  He  had  been  chosen  member  fbv  Hert- 
ford at  the  general  eleetion  of  1 695,  and  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat  when  he  attained  a  high  place  among  parliament^ 
aiy  speakers.  Chesterfield  many  years  later,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  son,  dedczibed  Cowper  as  an  orator  whenever 
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spoke  without  applatise,  but  who  reasoned  feebly,  and  who 
owed  the  influenoe  which  he  long  exercised  oyer  great  as- 
semblies  to  the  singular  charm  of  his  style,  his  voice  and 
his  action.  Chesterfield  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  intellect- 
ually qualified  to  form  a  coirect  judgment  on  such  a  sub- 
ject But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  his 
letters  was  to  exalt  good  taste  and  politeness  in  opposition 
to  much  higher  qualities.  He  therefore  constantly  and 
systematically  attributed  the  success  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  age  to  their  superiority,  not  in  solid  abilities 
and  acquirements,  but  in  superficial  graces  of  diction  and 
manner.  He  represented  even  Marlborough  as  a  man  of 
very  ordinary  capacity,  who,  solely  because  he  was  ex- 
tremely well  bred  and  well  spoken,  had  risen  firom  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  the  height  of  power  and  gloiy.  It  may 
confidently  be  pronounced  that  both  to  Marlborough  and 
to  Oowper  Chesterfield  was*  unjust  The  genenl  who 
saved  the  Empire  and  conquered  the  Low  Countries  was 
assuredly  something  more  than  a  fine  gentlemen ;  and  Ihe 
judge  who  presided  during  nine  years  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  the  approbation  of  all  parties  must  have 
been  something  more  than  a  fine  declaimer. 
,  Whoever  attentively  and  impartially  studies  the  report 
of  the  debates  will  be  of  opinion  that,  on  many  points 
which  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  great  ani- 
mation, the  Whigs  had  a  decided  superiority  in  argument, 
but  that  on  the  main  question  the  Tories  were  in  the  right 
It  was  true  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  was  brought 
home  to  Fenwick  by  proofe  which  could  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  any  man  of  common  sense,  and  would  have 
been  brought  home  to  him  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
law,  if  he  had  not,  by  committing  another  crime,  eluded 
the  justice  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  It  was  true  that  he 
had,  in  the  very  act  of  professing  repentance  and  imploring 
mercy,  added  a  new  offense  to  his  former  offenses,  that, 
while  pretending  to  make  a  perfectly  ingenuous  confession, 
he  had,  with  cunning  maUce,  concealed  every  thing  which 
it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  government  that  he  should 
divulge,  and  proclaimed  every  thing  which  it  was  for  the 
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.interest  of  the  govemment  to  bury  in  silence.  It  was  a 
great  evil  that  be  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punish- 
ment :  it  was  plain  that  he  could  be  reached  only  by  a  bill 
of  pains  acid  penalties;  and  it  could  not  be  denied,  either 
that  many  such  bills  had  passed,  or  that  no  such  bill  had 
ever  passed  in  a  clearer  case  of  guilt  o^  after  a  fairer  hearing. 

All  these  propositions  the  Whigs  seem  to  have  fully 
established.  They  had  also  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
dispute  about  the  rule  which  requires  two  witnesses  in 
cases  of  high  treason.  The  truth  is  that  the  rule  is  ab- 
surd. It  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  evidence 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  man  has  fired  at 
one  of  his  fellow-subjects  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prove 
that  he  has  fired  at  his  sovereign.  It  can  by  no  means 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  maxim  that  the  assertion  of  two 
witnesses  is  more  convincing  to  the  mind  than  the  asser- 
tion of  one  witness.  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may 
be  in  itself  probable.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses 
may  be  extravagant  The  story  told  by  one  witness  may 
be  uncontradicted.  The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may 
be  contradicted  by  four  witnesses.  The  story  told  by  one 
witness  may  be  corroborated  by  a  crowd  of  circumstances. 
The  story  told  by  two  witnesses  may  have  no  such  cor- 
roboration. The  one  witness  maybe  Tillotson  or  Ken. 
The  two  witnesses  may  be  Gates  and  Bedloe. 

The  chiefe  of  the  Tory  party,  however,  vehemently 
maintained  that  the  law  which  required  two  witnesses  was 
of  universal  and  eternal  obligation,  part  of  the  law  of 
nature,  part  of  the  law  of  God.  Seymour  quoted  the  book 
of  Numbers  and  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  to  prove  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  condemned  to  death  by  the  mouth  of 
a  single  witness.  '^Oaiaphas  and  his  Sanhedrim,"  said 
Harley,  '*  were  ready  enough  to  set  up  the  plea  of  expe- 
diency for  a  violation  of  justice :  they  said — and  we  have 
heard  such  things  said — 'We  must  siaj  this  man,  or  the 
Bomans  will  oome  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.' 
Yet  even  CaiaphaB  and  his  Sanhedrim,  in  that  foulest  act 
of  judicial  miuder,  did  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  saored 
law  which  reqoized  two  witnesses."  "  Even  Jezebel/'  said 
IV.  Vv 
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another  oiatori  '^  did  not  dan  to  tako  Nabodi'a  YiaafarcL 
from  lum  till  she  hadaabomed  two  men  of  Belial,  to  avrear 
fldady.''  '*If  the  teatiotony  of  one  gnK?e  elder  had  been 
aoffideot,'^  it  Mraa  aaked,  ^*  wliat  would  ha;ve  beoomeof  •the 
Virtadiia  Soaannali?'"  ThialaataUiiaionealledftorai  A«]r 
of  "  ApcksEyphai  Apooyphai"  from  the  nnlai  of  the  Low 
C9itiZGhnien»*« 

Orer  theae  aigtunent^  which  in  traih*  oan  aoaiody  have 
impoeed  on  ihoae  who'condeaoended  to  nae.limi,  Montague 
obtained  a  oompleto  and  eaqr  vietory;  "An  eternal  lawl 
Where  was  this  etenuJ.  law  befine  the  xeign  of  Edward 
Ae  Sixth?  Where  is  it  noW|  eaooept  in  atatotea  whieh  ro' 
late  only  to  one  yezy  small  okas  of  oiSsnaea.  If  Iheae 
tests  from  the  Pentateooh  and  these  preoedente  from  the 
ipraciiee  of  the  Sanhedrim  prove  anj  things  they  pipTe 
the  whpk  oriminal  jnriapradaioe  of  the  realm  to  be  a  maas 
ofinjnstioe  and  impiety;  One  witness  ia  aoAoieDt  to  oon« 
Tictamiiiderer,abiiiglaryahi^wayman,aniDeend]aiy,  m 
mvisher.  Nay,  there  are  caass  of  high  tieaaon  in  wUidh 
only  one  witness  is  required.  One  witness  can  send  to 
Tyburn  a  gang  of  clippers  and  coiners.  Are  you,  then, 
prepared  to  say  that  the  whole  law  of  evidence,  acoordiDg 
to  which  men  have  during  ages  been  tried  in  this  country 
for  offenses  against  life  and  property,  is  vicious  and  ought 
to  be  remodeled  ?  If  you  shrink  from  saying  this,  you 
must  admit  that  we  are  now  propomng  to  dispense,  not 
VTith  a  divine  ordinance  of  univer^  and  perpetual  obli- 
gation, but  simply  with  an  English  rule  of  procedure, 
which  applies  to  not  more  than  two  or  three  crimes,  which 
has  not  been  in  force  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  which 
derives  all  its  authority  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  thereibre  be  by  another  Act  abrogated  or  sua* 
pended  without  offense  to  God  or  men." 

It  was  much  less  easy  to  answer  the  chiefi  of  the  op- 
position when  they  set  forth  the  danger  of  breaking  down 
the  partition  which  separates  the  Amotions  of  the  legislator 
from  those  of  the  judge.  "This  man,"  it  was  said,  '*  may 
be  a  bad  Englishman ;  and  yet  his  cause  may  be  the  oanae 
*  This  inoident  is  mentioiied  hf  l/B&naH^^fi, 
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of  all  good  Englishmen.  Only  last  year  we  passed  an  Act 
to  regnlate  the  prooedixre  of  the  ordinaxy  oourts  in  cases 
of  treason.  We  passed  that  Act  becanse  w^  thon^t  that, 
in  those  courts,  the  life  of  a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  gov- 
emment  was  not  then  sufficiently  secured.  Yet  the  life  of 
a  subject  obnoxious  to  the  government  was  then  far  more 
secure  than  it  wiU  be  if  this  House  takes  on  itself  to  be  the 
supreme  judicature  in  political  cases,"  Warm  eulogies  were 
pronounced  on  the  ancient  national  mode  of  trial  by  twelye 
good  men  and  true;  and  indeed  the  advantages  of  that 
mode  of  trial  in  political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner 
is  allowed  to  chaDenge  any  number  of  jurors  with  cause, 
and  a  considerable  numb^  without  cause.  The  twelve, 
firom  the  moment  at  which  they  are  invested  With  their 
short  magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it  down, 
are  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community. '  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from 
soliciting  or  corrupting  them.  EvOTy  one  of  them  must 
hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and  every  argument  nsed 
on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  Summoned  up  by  a  judge 
who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  of  partiality,  he  may  be 
called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation.  In 
the  trial  of  Penwick  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
all  these  securities  were  wanting.  Some  hundreds  of  gen- 
tlemen, every  one  of  whom  had  much  more  than  half  made 
up  his  mind  before  the  case  was  opened,  performed  the  funo- 
tions  both  of  judge  and  j  ury.  They  were  not  restrained,  as  a 
judge  is  restrained,  by  the  sense  of  responsibility ;  for  who 
was  to  punish  a  Parliament  ?  They  were  not  selected,  as  a 
jury  is  selected,  in  a  manner  which  enables  the  culprit  to 
exclude  his  personal  and  political  enemies.  The  arbiters  of 
his  fate  came  in  and  went  out  as  they  chose.  They  heard 
a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him, 
and  a  fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  in  his  fa- 
vor. During  the  progress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed 
to  every  species  of  influence.  One  member  was  threat- 
ened by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the  loss  of  his 
seat :  another  might  obtain  a  frigate  for  his  brother  from 
Bussell:    the  vote  of  a  third  might  be  secured  by  the 
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•ofreoKS  and  Boignndy  of  Wharton.  la  the  debafees  artB  ' 
iveie  poractioed  and  pasaioiis  exoiled  wbidh  are  unknown 
fQ  weltoonstitated  tribiuial%  bat  firom  whioh  no  great 
popular  aaaemhlj  divided  into  parties  ever  iraa  oir  ever 
wiUbeftee.  Therbetorioof  one  orator  oalledfiirih  bind 
erieBof  ^^HearbinL"  Another  was  oonghed  and  aoraped 
^wn.  A  third  spoke  againat  time  in  order  that  his 
Aienda  who  were  sapping  might  eome  in  to  divide.*  K 
.the  life  of  the  moQt  woirtibless  man  oookl  be  sported  with 
ihas,  was  the  life  of  the  mostTirtooas  man  secore? 

The  oj^Kmenta  of  the  bill  did  not^  indeed,  ventaie  to 
mj  ibat  there  oonld  be  no  public  danger  soffident  to  jus- 
tify an  Aot  of  Attainder.  ^Hiey  admitted  that  there  might 
be  cases  in  which  the  general  role  most  bend  to  an  over- 
powering necessity.  But  wiss  this  such  a  case?  Even  if 
ifc  were  grantedi  for  the  sake  of  argument^  that  Stzaflford 
and  Monmoudi  were  justly  attainted,  was  Fenwick,  like 
'  Qtraffbrdi  a  great  minister  who  had  long  ruled  England 
north  of  Tient^  and  >all  Ireland,  with  absolute  power,  who 
was  high  in  the  royal  fevor,  and  whose  capacity,  eloquence, 
and  resolution  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  in  his 
fell?  Or  was  Fenwick,  like  Monmouth,  a  pretender  to 
the  Crown  and  the  idol  of  the  common  people  ?  Were  all 
the  finest  youths  of  three  counties  crowding  to  enlist  under 
his  banners?  What  was  he  but  a  subordinate  plotter? 
He  had  indeed  once  had  good  employments :  but  he  had 
long  lost  them.  He  had  once  had  a  good  estate :  but  he 
had  wasted  it  Eminent  abilities  and  weight  of  character 
he  had  never  had.  He  was,  no  doubt,  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  a  very  noble  family :  but  that  family  cUd  not 
share  his  political  prejudices.  What  importance,  then, 
had  he,  except  that  importance  which  his  persecutors  were 
most  unwisely  giving  him  by  breaking  through  all  the 
fences  which  guard  the  lives  of  Englishmen  in  order  to 
destroy  him  ?  Even  if  he  were  set  at  liberty,  what  could 
he  do  but  haunt  Jacobite  coffee-houses,  squeeze  orangey 
and  drink  the  health  of  Eing  James  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ?     I^  however,  the  government,  supported  by  the 

*  UHermitagt  teUs  us  that  Boch  things  took  plaoe  Sa  theio  debatoc 
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Lords  and  Commons,  by  the  fleet  and  tlie  army,  by  a 
militia  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  strong,  and  by 
the  half  million  of  men  who  had  signed  the  Association, 
did  ^really  apprehend  danger  from  this  poor  ruined 
baronet,  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be 
withheld  from  him.  He  might  be  kept  within  four  walls 
as  long  as  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his  doing  mischief. 
It  could  hardly  be  contended  that  he  was  an  enemy  so 
terrible  that  the  State  could  be  safe  only  when  he  was  in 
the  grave. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  precedents  might  be  found  for 
this  bill,  or  even  for  a  bill  &r  more  objectionable.  But  it 
was  said  that  whoever  reviewed  our  history  would  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  precedents  rather  as  warnings  than 
as  examples.  It  had 'many  times  happened  that  an  Act 
of  Attainder,  passed  in  a  fit  of  servility  or  animosity,  had, 
when  fortune  had  changed,  or  when  passion  had  cooled, 
been  repealed  and  solemnly  stigmatized  as  unjust  Thus, 
in  old  times,  the  Act  which  was  passed  against  Boger  Morti- 
mer, in  the  paroxysm  of  resentment  not  xmprovoked,  had 
been,  at  a  cahner  moment,  rescinded  on  the  ground  that, 
however  guilty  he  might  have  been,  he  had  not  had  fair 
play  for  his  life.  Thus,  within  the  memory  of  the  exist- 
ing generation,  the  law  which  attainted  Strafford  had  been 
annulled,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  Nor,  it  was  add- 
ed, ought  it  to  be  left  unnoticed  that,  whether  by  virtue 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  cause  and  effect^  or  by  the  extraor- 
dinary judgment  of  God,  persons  who  had  been  eager  to 
pass  bills  of  pains  and  penalties,  had  repeatedly  perished 
by  such  bills.  No  man  had  ever  made  a  more  unscrupu- 
lous use  of  the  legislative  power  for  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies  than  Thomas  Cromwell ;  and  it  was  by  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  the  legislative  power  that  he  was  himself 
destroyed.  If  it  were  true  that  the  xmhappy  gentleman 
whose  fiite  was  now  trembling  in  the  balance  had  himself 
formerly  borne  a  part  in  a  piooeeding  similar  to  that  whicli> 
was  now  instituted  against  him,  was  not  this  a  &at  whidi 
ought  to  suggest  very  serious  reflections?  Those  who 
tauntingly  reminded  Fenwick  that  he  had  supported  the 
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l«a  wUohliadattniifeed  U<mno^  ndfjtA  perliq»i 
nihreB  be  twintingly  romindacl,  in  iobm  daA  and  iMnlde 
how,  tiurt  they  had  8a)»portod  the  bm  1^^ 
Ihnwick,  ^  Lei  iiB  xwiemhar  what  TioiHB^^ 
•een.  letiiii^jBKim  80]iia&y8igBalezam{deaof  i^ 
ibDojr  of  fDrtnne^  leam  modermtioii  in  ynrnprnty.  Bow 
BlUe  iwthoQ^  whflta  ire  saw  thia  man  ifc  flsvorito  otait- 
ior  at  WhitahaD,  a  geDearal  aanoonded  wiih  ndlitaijpoiiip 
itHiwmalow,  that  we  should  li^e  to  eee  himatanitingat 
OQ7  bar,  and  awaiting  his  doom  ftom  oar  lipal  And  how 
ftr  IB  it  ftom  oertnn.^hat  we  majjr  not  one  day,  in  the  bit- 
tameaBofoareonh^TwnljinToke  the  jnroieotionijf  ihoee 
aOd  laws  which  we  now  tieafe  ao  lighflyt  Ck)d  finbid 
that  we  should  ever  again  be  suljeat  to  t^iiiany  I '  Bat 
flod  finbid,  above  all,  that  oar  tyrants  dioald  #ver1ie  aUe 
tbplead,  in jnstifleation  of  the  woniibajkihi^fMiamtSeit 
i^on  oBy  prooednts  fbrnidied  by  oniselviM  r^  ' 
.  These  UfpksB^  akOlfhlly  himdledy  piodooed  a  gragteflBOt 
en  many  modente  Whigs.  M<mtagae  did  his  best  toiiitty 
his  followens.  We  still  possess  the  rnde  ooifline  <^  what 
most  have  been  a  most  effective  peroration.  "  Gentlemen 
warn  as" — ^thisj  or  very  nearly  this,  seems  to  have  been 
what  he  said — "  not  to  ftimish  King  James  with  a  prece- 
dent which,  if  ever  he  shoold  be  restored,  he  may  ase 
against  oorselves.  Do  they  really  believe  that,  if  that  evil 
day  shall  ever  come,  this  jost  and  necessary  law  will  be 
the  pattern  which  he  will  imitate  ?  No,  sir:  his  model  will 
be,  not  oar  bill  of  attainder,  but  his  own;  not  oar  bin, 
which,  on  full  proof,  and  after  a  most  fair  hearing,  infficta 
deserved  retribution  on  a  single  guilty  head ;  but  his  own 
bill,  which,  without  a  defense,  without  an  investigation, 
without  an  accusation,  doomed  nearly  three  thousand  peo* 
pie,  whose  only  crimes  were  theur  English  blood  and  their 
Protestant  fidth,  the  men  to  the  gallows  and  the  women  to 
the  stake.  G^iat  is  the  precedent  which^  he  has  set,  and 
which  he  will  follow.  In  order  that  he  never  may  be  able 
to  follow  it,  in  order  that  the  fear  of  a  righteous  punish- 
ment may  restrain  those  enemies  of  our  country  who  wish 
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to  see  him  raling  in  Londom  aa  he  ruled  at  Dublin,  I  giye 
my  vote  for  this  bill." 

In  spite  of  all  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  the  min* 
istry,  the  minority  grew- stronger  and  stronger  as  the  de« 
4)ates  proceeded.  The  question  that  leave  should  be  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill  had  been  carried  by  nearly  three  to  one. 
On  the  question  that  the  bill  should  be  committed,  the 
Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  eighty-six,  the  Noes  a  hundred 
and  twenly -eight.  On  the  question  that  the  bill  should 
pass,  the  Ayes  were  a  hundred  an^  eighty-nine,  the  Noes 
a  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

On  the  twenty-sixih  of  Nov^nber  the  bill  was  carried 
up  to  the  Lords.  Before  it  arrived^  the  Lords  had  made 
preparations  to  receive  it  Every  peer  who  was  absent 
from  town  had  been  summoned  up :  every  peer  who  dis- 
obeyed the  summons  and  was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  disobedience  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Black  Bod.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  fi]:st  reading,  the 
crowd  on  the  benches  was  unprecedented.  The  whole 
number  of  temporal  lords^  exclusive  of  minors,  Boman 
Catholics,  and  non-jurors,  was  about  a  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these  a  hundred  and  five  were  in  their  places.  Many 
thought  that  the  bishops  ought  to  have  been  permitted,  if 
not  required,  to  withdraw :  for,  by  an  ancient  canon,  those 
who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  Qod  were  forbidden  to  take 
any  part  in  the  infliction  of  ca^tital  pxmishment  On  the 
trial  of  a  peer  impeached  of  high  treason,  the  prelates 
always  retire,  and  leave  the  culprit  to  be  absolved  or  con- 
demned by  laymen.  And  surely,  if  it  be  unseemly  that  a 
divine  should  doom  his  fellow-creatures  to  death  as  a  judge, 
it  must  be  still  more  unseemly  that  he  should  doom  them 
to  death  as  a  legislator.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former, 
he  contracts  that  stain  of  blood  which  the  Church  regards 
with  horror ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  are 
some  grave  objections  to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  Act  of 
Attainder  which  do  not  qpply  to  the  shedding  of  blood  in 
the  <mlinary  course  of  justice.  In  Sae^  when  the  lull  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  Starafford  was  under  consideration^ 
all  the  spiritual  peers  withdrew.    Now,  however,  the  ex- 
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UBple  of  Omrnier,  who  had  toted  for  aome  of  iiie  most 
infianoQB  acts  of  attainder  ihat  eter  pawed,  naa  thoQ^t 
moiewarfh^  of  imitaftioa;  and  there waai^gteaftaniiler 
of  lawn  deevQBL  Ik  was  rery  piopeilj  i«aolv«d  Am^  4* 
AiB  oooadon,  the  privilege  of  voting  lij  pitkij-  aho«li  ka 
anapended,  that  the  Hooae  should  be  oaBaJ  dilii'  i^|tob» 
gmning  and  at  the  end  of  every  sittings  anA  4Ml^?iMrf 
ineinlMr  who  did  not  answer  to  Ids  name  AoidA  be  ~ 
into  eostodj.* 

ICeanwhOe,  the  nnqniet  brain  of  Monmoaih  wai 
ing  with  strange  desi^uL  He  had- now  reaohed  a  tiflM  of 
life  at  which  yonth  ooold  no  longer  be  pleaded  as  an  excnae 
ton  his  fiitdts :  but  he  was  more  wayward  and  eooentrio 
than  ever.  Both  in  his  intelleotaal  md  in  his  moral  dhaP' 
aoter  there  was  an  abundance  of  those  fine  ij[nalities  which 
may  be  .called  loxoriae^  and  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
Jhoae  solid  qnaKtieB  whidi  are  of  the  first  neoesm^.  He  had 
bDrilliant  wit  and  ztaady  invention  without  oonmiOD:  sense, 
and  chivalrons  generosity  and  delicacy  without  common 
honesty.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to  the  part  of  the  Black 
Prince ;  and  yet  he  was  capable  of  sinking  to  the  part  of 
Fuller.  His  political  life  was  blemished  by  some  most 
dishonorable  actions :  yet  he  was  not  under  the  influence 
of  those  motives  to  wblch  most  of  the  dishonorable  actions 
of  politicians  are  to  be  ascribed.  He  valued  power  little 
and  money  leas.  Of  fear  he  was  utterly  insensible.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  to  be  a  villain — ^for  no  milder  word  will 
come  up  to  the  truth — it  was  merely  to  amuse  himself  and 
to  astonish  other  people.  In  civil  as  in  military  afiESurs,  he 
loved  ambuscades,  surprises,  ~  night  attacks.  He  now 
imagined  that  he  had  a  glorious  opportunity  of  making  a 
sensation,  of  producing  a  great  conmiotion;  and  the 
temptation  was  irresistible  to  a  spirit  so  restless  as  his. 

He  kneW;  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  the  stories 
which  Fenwiok  had  told  on  hearsay,  and  which  king, 
Lords  and  Commons,  Whigs  and  Tories,  had  agreed  to 
treat  as  calumnies,  were,  in  the  main,  true.  Was  it  possi- 
Ue  to  prove  that  they  were  true,  to  cross  the  wise  policy 

*  See  the  Lofds*  JounialB,  Nor.  14,  Nor.  80,  Dec.  1,  1696. 
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of  William,  to  bring  disgrace  at  once  on  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  both  parties,  to  throw  the  whole  political 
world  into  inextricable  confbBion? 

Nothing  could  be  done  without  the  help  of  the  prisoner; 
and  wi&  the  prisoner  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  di- 
rectly. It  was  necessary  to  employ  the  intervention  of 
more  than  one  female  agent.  The  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was 
a  Mordaunt^  and  Monmouth's  first  cousin.  Her  gallant- 
ries were  notorious ;  and  her  husband  had,  some  years  be- 
fore, tried  to  induce  his  brother  nobles  to  pass  a  bill  for 
dissolving  his  marriage:  but  the  attempt  had  been  de- 
feated, in  consequence  partly  of  the  zeal  with  which  Mon- 
mouth had  fought  the  battle  of  his  kinswoman.  The  lady, 
though  separated  from  her  lord,  lived  in  a  style  suitable  to 
her  rank,  and  associated  with  many  women  of  fashion, 
among  others,  with  Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  and  with  a  rela- 
tion of  Lady  Mary  named  Elizabeth  Lawson.  By  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Duchess,  Monmouth  conveyed  to  the 
prisoner  several  papers  containing  suggestions  framed  with 
much  art  I^et  Sir  John — such  was  the  substance  of  these 
suggestions — ^boldly  affirm  that  his  confession  is  true,  that 
he  has  brought  accusations,  on  hearsay  indeed,  but  not  on 
common  hearsay,  that  he  has  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  asserted  from  the  highest  quarters ;  and 
let  him  point  out  a  mode  in  which  his  veracity  may  be 
easily  brought  to  the  test  Let  him  pray  that  the  Earls  of 
Portland  and  Romney,  who  are  well  known  to  enjoy  the 
royal  confidence,  may  be  called  upon  to  declare  whether 
they  are  not  in  possession  of  information  agreeing  with 
what  he  has  related.  Let  him  pray  that  the  king  may  be 
requested  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  evidence  whiph 
caused  the  sudden  disgrace  of  Lord  Marlborough,  and  any 
letters  which  may  have  been  intercepted  while  passing  be* 
tween  Saint  Germains  and  Lord  Godolphin.  "Unless," 
said  Monmouth  to  his  female  agents,  ''  Sir  John  is  under  a 
&te,  unless  he  is  out  of  his  mind,  he  will  take  my  coumieL 
If  he  does,  his  life  and  honor  are  safe.  If  he  does  not^  he 
is  a  dead  man."  Then  this  strange  intriguer,  with  his  UBoal 
license  of  speech,  reviled  William  for  what  was  in  truth 
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OM  of  WiUiani's  bert  titles  to  fgmj.  '5  He  ia  iho  imrt  pf 
nMHi;  He  hw  acted  bsfloiy.  He.  pretmda  aol  lotbdioTe 
theee  charges  againet  Shxewelmryy  BneMUv^Madhqicmfl^ 
Qodolplan.  Aa4  yet  lie  knowa^"  and  iMoiuoqittli -ecm- 
4nned  the  aaMtioii  bja  tramendoua  oeftb^  ^he  knowf  that 
«f8i7  word  of  ihe  chai{^  ia  troa'' 
, .  The  papen  wxittea  by  Honmonih  iMie  deliveted  by 
Iiwlylibay  to  her  hnabaad..  If  the  adiioe  whibh  they 
qnHtaiBed  had  beea  Mowed,  ihAre  can  be  little  doubt  thi^ 
ttto  btgeot  of  the  adviaer  would  har^beea iMaioed.  ISie 
ting  would  have  been  bitterly  mortified;  there  wooldhato 
beea  a  general  panic  among  puUio  men  of  eveiy  parly: 
evIlNi  l£urlboroiigh*8  aerene  fortitude  wookL  have  been  aof 
merely  tried;  and  Shrewsbnry  would  probaUy  have  ahot 
himaelf  Bat  that  Fenwick  would  haye  patvhimaelf  in  a 
I^Qtter  aituation  is  by  no  means  dear.  Suoh^was  his  own 
Qfinion^  He  saw  that  the  ak^)  which  he  waa  urged  to 
tdke  was  hanadoos.  He  knew  tiiat  he  was  uiged  to  take 
tlM  itep^  not  beoause  it  waa  likely  to  save  himself  but  be- 
cause it  was  certain  to  annoy  others ;  and  he  was  resolved 
not  to  be  Monmouth's  tooL 

On  the  first  of  December  the  bill  went  through  the  earli- 
est stage  without  a  division.  Then  Fenwick's  confiassion^ 
which  had,  by  the  royal  command,  been  laid  on  the  table, 
was  read ;  and  then  Marlborough  stood  up.  '^  Nobody  can 
wonder,"  he  said,  '^  that  a  man  whose  head  is  in  danger 
ahould  try  to  save  himself  by  accusing  others.  I  assure 
your  lordships  that,  since  the  accession  of  his  present  maj- 
esty, I  have  had  no  intercourse  with  Sir  John  on  any  sub- 
ject whatever ;  and  this  I  declare  on  my  word  of  honor."* 
Marlborough's  assertion  may  have  been  true :  but  it  was 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  truth  of  all  that  Fenwick  had 
aaid.  Oodolphin  went  further.  "  I  certainly  did,"  he  said, 
'^  continue  to  the  last  in  the  service  of  King  James  and  of 
his  queen.  I  was  esteemed  by  them  both.  But  I  can  not 
think  that  a  crime.  It  is  possible  that  they  and  those  who 
are  about  them  may  imagine  that  I  am  still  attached  to 
their  interest.   That  I  can  not  help.    But  it  is  utterly  &]ae 

*  Whartoo  to  ShrewiXNtfy.  I>ec.  1,  1S96;  L*Heniutaga»  ofmne  dated 
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that  I  have  had  anj  such  dealings  with  the  Ooiirt  of  Saint 
Gtennains  as  described  in  the  paper  which  your  lordships 
have  heard  read."* 

Fenwick  was  ihta  brought  in,  iEmd  asked  whether  he 
had  any  further  confession  to  make.  Several  peers  inter- 
rogated him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Monmouth;  who  could 
not  believe  that  the  papers  which  he  had  sent  to  Newgate 
had  produced  no  effect^  put,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging 
manner,  several  question  intended  to  bring  out  answers 
which  would  have  been  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  ac- 
cused lords.  No  such  answer,  however,  was  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  Fenwick.  Monmouth  saw  that  his  ingenious 
machinations  had  jGEuled.  .  Enraged  and  disappointed,  he 
suddenly  turned  round,  and  became  more  zealous  for  the 
bill  than  any  other  peer  in  the  House.  Every  body  noticed 
the  rapid  change  in  his  temper  and  manner:  but  that 
change  was  at  first  imputed  merely  to  his  well  known 
levity. 

On  the  eighth  of  December  the  bill  was  again  taken  in- 
to consideration ;  and  on  that  day  Fenwick,  accompanied 
by  his  counsel,  was  in  attendance.  But,  before  he  was 
called  in,  a  previous  questian  was  raised.  Several  distiur 
guished  Tories,  particidarly  Nottingham,  Bochester,  Nor- 
manby,  and  Leeds^  said  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  idle 
to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  or  not  guilly, 
unless  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  person  so 
formidable  that|  if  guilty,  he  ought  to  be  attainted  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  They  did  not  wish,  they  said,  to  hear  any 
evidence.  For,  even  on  th^  supposition  that  the  evidence 
left  no  doubt  of  his  criminality,  they  should-^U  think  it 
better  to  leave  him  unpimished  than  to  make  a  law  fcx 
punishing  him.  The  general  sens6,  however,  was  ieoir 
dedly  for  proceeding.f  The  prisoner  and  his  counsel  were 
allowed  another  week  to  prepare  themselves;  and,  at 
length,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  the  struggle  oomr 
menced  in  earnest 

The  debates  were  the  longest  and  the  hottest^  ilie  divis- 

*  L'Hennitage,  Dea  A,  1696;  Wharton  io  Bhmrdmxy,  Dea  1. 
t  Lords*  JounuUfl^  Beck  S|  1696;  L^Hennitagt^  off  ttie  same  data. 
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HHouiwere  ihe  largest^  the  protoBte  were  the* moat  nnmer- 
muAj  Bigned  that  had  eyer  been  known  in  ihe  whole  his- 
tcny  of  the  House  of  Peers.  Bepeatedly  the  bendws  con- 
tiiiued  to  be  filled  fiom  ten  in  the  morning  till  past  mid- 
night*  Thehealihof  many  lorda  6afftred^8e¥iml7;  ftir 
the  winter  was  bitterly  odd;  but  ihe  minority  was  not 
disposed  to  be,  indulgent  One  evening  Devcoshire  was 
unwell:  he  stole  awi^  and  went  to  bed:  bat  Blaok  Bod 
was  soon  sent  to  bring  him  back.  Leeds,  whose  oonstita- 
tton  was  extremdy  inflmii  oomplained  loudly.  ^  It  is 
Texy  well,"  he  said,  ''for  young  gentlemen  to  sit  down  to 
their  suppers  and  iheir  wine  at'two  o'olook  in  Ihe  morn- 
ing; but  some  of  us  old  men  axe  Hkely  to  be  c^  as  mndi 
use  here  as  ihey ;  and  we  shall  soon  be  in  our  grams  if 
we  are  foroed  to  keep  such  hours  at  such  a  season.f  So 
strongly  was  party  spirit  excited  that  this  appeal  was  dis- 
figaxded,  and  ihe  House  continued  to  sit  fiyurteen  or  fif- 
teen hours  a  day.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  bill  were 
Bbchester,  Nottins^iam,  Normanby,  and  Leeds.  Thednef 
orators  on  the  other  side  were  Tankerville,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  deep  stains  which  a  life  singularly  unfortxinate  had 
left  on  his  public  and  private  character,  always  spoke  with 
an  eloquence  which  riveted  the  attention  of  his  hearers ; 
Burnet,  who  made  a  great  display  of  historical  learning; 
Wharton,  whose  lively  and  fiimiliar  style  of  speaking,  ac- 
quired in  the  House  of  Commons,  sometimes  shocked  tho 
formality  of  the  Lords;  and  Monmouth,  who  had  always 
carried  the  liberty  of  debate  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness^ 
and  who  now  never  opened  his  lips  without  inflicting  a 
wound  on  the  feelings  of  some  adversary.  A  very  few 
nobles  of  great  weight,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and 
Ormond,  formed  a  third  party.  They  were  willing  to  use 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the 
purpose  of  wringing  a  full  confession  oat  of  the  prisoner. 
But  they  were  determined  not  to  give  a  final  vote  fpr  send- 
ing him  to  the  scaffold. 
The  first  division  was  on  the  question  whether  seoond- 

•  L'Hennitage,  Dec.  if,  |;,  169«. 
t  L'Hemutag^  Dec.  ^\,  1696. 
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ary  evidenoe  of  what  Goodman  could  have  proved  should 
be  admitted  On  this  occasion  Burnet  closed  the  debate 
by  a  powerful  speech  which  none  of  the  Tory  orators 
could  undertake  to  answer  without  premeditation.  A 
hundred  and  twenty -six  lords  were  present,  a  number  un- 
precedented in  our  history.  There  were  seventy-three 
Contents,  and  fifty-three  Not  Contents.  Thirty-six  of  the 
minority  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  House.* 

The  next  great  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  question 
whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  The  de- 
bate was  diversified  by  a  curious  episode.  Monmouth,  in 
»  vehement  declamatioUi  threw  some  severe  and  well-mer- 
ited reflections  on  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  JeflOreys. 
The  title  and  part  of  the  ill-gotten  wealth  of  Jeffireys  had 
descended  to  his  son,  a  dissolute  lad,  who  had  lately,  come 
of  age,  and  who  was  then  sitting  in  the  House.  The 
young  man  fired  at  hearing  his  £Either  reviled.  The  House 
was  forced  to  interfere,  and  to  make  both  the  disputants 
promise  that  the  matter  should  go  no  fiirther.  On  this 
day  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  peers  were  present.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  seventy-three  to  fifty-five ; 
and  forty-nine  of  the  fifty-five  protested.f 

It  was  now  thought  by  many  that  Fenwick's  courage 
would  give  way.  It  was  known  that  he  was  very  unwill- 
ing to  die.  Hitherto  he  might  have  flattered  himself  with 
hopes  that  the  bill  would  miscarry.  But  now  that  it  had 
passed  one  House,  and  seemed  certain  to  pass  the  other,  it 
was  probable  that  he  would  save  himself  by  disclosing  all 
that  he  k^ew.  He  was  again  put  to  thc^  bar  and  interro- 
gated. He  refiised  to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  his  an- 
swers might  be  used  against  him  by  the  Crown  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  He  was  assured  that  the  House  would  protect 
him :  but  he  pretended  that  this  assurance  was  not  suffi- 
cient: the  House  was  not  always  sitting:   he  might  be 

*  Lords'  Journal  Dec.  15,  1696;  UHermitage,  Dec.  ^J;  Vernon  to 
Shrewsbury,  Dec.  15.  About  the  nambers  there  is  a  slight  difference  be- 
tween Vernon  and  KHennitage.    I  have  followed  Vernon. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  Dec  18,  1696;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  Dea  19;  L'Her- 

™^^^^>  T^tr*    ^  ^^®  ^^®  numbers  from  Vernon. 
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brought  to  trial  daring  a  recess,  and  haoged  before  their 
lordsMpa  met  again.     The  royal   word  aloue^  he  snid, 
would  be  a  complete  guaranty.     The  Peers  ordered  him 
to  be  removed,  and  immediately  resolved  that  Wliartou 
should  go  to  Kensiugtou,  and  should  entreat  his  rnajesiy 
to  give  the  pledge  which  the  prisoner  required.     Wharton 
hastened  to  Ken&ingtoD,  and  hastened  back  with  a  graciona 
anawer,     Fenwickwas  again  placed  at  the  bar.    The  royal 
word,  he  was  told,  had  been  passed  that  nothing  which  he 
might  say  there  should  be  used  against  him  in  any  other 
place.     Still  he  made  difficulties.     He  might  confesa  all 
that  he  knew,  and  yet  might  be  told  that  he  was  still  keep- 
ing something  back.    In  flhort^  he  would  say  nothing  till 
he  had  a  pardon.     He  was  then,  for  the  last  time,  solemnly- 
cautioned  from  the  Woolsack-    He  was  assured  that,  if  he 
would  deal  ingenuously  with  the  Lords,  they  would  be  in- 
tercessors for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  that  their 
intercession  would  not  be  unsuccessful.     If  he  contiimed 
obstinate,  they  would  proceed  with  the  bill.    A  short  in- 
terval was  allowed  him  for  consideration ;  and  he  was  then 
rcqujrofl  to  give  Ins  final  answer.     *^  I  have  given  it/*  he 
&au\ :  ''  I  have  no  security-     If  T  harl,  I  should  be  glad  to 
satisfy  tlic  Ilouiae/'      He  was  tlicn   oarried  back  to  his 
cell;   and   the  Peers   separated,  having  sat   far  into  tho 
night,* 

At  noon  they  met  nguin.  The  third  reading  was  moved, 
Tcnison  spoke  for  the  hill  with  more  ability  than  was  ex- 
peetixl  Jrom  liim^  and  i\foiimout1i  with  ^^  much  sharpness 
as  in  the  iircvioiis  debates.  But  Devoui^hire  declared  that 
he  could  go  no  farther,     He  had  hoped  that  fear  would 

*  I.orda'  JoumaK  U^t^*  *S.  1606;  L^KctmitagP,  j7^r  *"*  ^^  ^^^^^  TemoTi 
CorrrspotiJiinoo  tlicrc  is  a  lE^tUr  from  Vornon  to  Shri^-ft-gbury  gWiiip:  aa  a4> 
couTitoftho  trani3fu.tiona  of  tUis  d^y  \  but  iL  i,^  rrroiiecualy  duted  Dec.  2, 
atid  id  jiliiocd  acc^ardiriij  to  tbat  UaL\  Tliia  Is  not  the  ouW  blunder  of  tl^ij 
kind,  A  letter  From  Vcnion  to  Slircwsbury^  evidLntly  ivnttcn  on  the  7th 
of  November,  \<S0\\  Is  dr^tcd  and  pbced  an  tx  kULcr  ef  tha  7th  of  Januan-^ 
IGOT.  A  letter  of  Jnno  14 »  1700,  is  dated  and  plac<>d  oa  a  lottor  of  June 
IJ,  lC3f?,  Tho  Vernon  Co rrc.'^pofi donee  ia  of  f^rcat  value:  but  it  ia  so  jQ 
edited  that  it  tan  not  ba  ^afuly  used  without  much  caulion,  aud  con^tnnt 
rcferenco  lo  othL-r  authorities. 
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induce  Fenwick  to  make  airank  confession:  that  hope 
was  at  an  end :  the  question  now  was  simplj  whether  this 
man  should  be  put  to  death  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ; 
and  to  that  question  Devonshire  said  that  he  must  answer, 
"  Not  Content."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  on  what 
principle  he  can  have  thought  himself  justified  in  threaten- 
ing to  do  what  he  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  doing. 
He  was,  however,  followed  by  Dorset,  Ormond,  Pembroke, 
and  two  or  three  others.  Devonshire,  in  the  name  of  his 
little  party,  and  Rochester,  in  the  name  of  the  Tories, 
offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  modes  of  proceeding, 
if  the  penalty  were  reduced  from  death  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment But  the  majority,  though  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  some  considerable  men,  was  still  a  majority, 
and  would  hear  of  no  terms  of  compromise.  The  third 
reading  was  carried  by  only  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty- 
one.  Fifty-three  Lords  recorded  their  dissent ;  and  forty- 
one  subscribed  a  protest,  in  which  the  arguments  against 
the  bill  were  ably  summed  up.*  The  peers  whom  Fen- 
wick had  accused  took  different  sides.  Marlborough 
steadily  voted  with  the  majority,  and  induced  Prince 
George  to  do  the  same.  Godolphin  as  steadily  voted 
with  the  minority,  but,  with  characteristic  wariness,  ab- 
stained from  giving  any  reasons  for  his  votes.  No  part  of 
his  life  warrants  us  in  ascribing  his  conduct  to  any  exalted 
motive.  It  is  probable  that,  having  been  driven  from 
office  by  the  Whigs,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the 
Tories,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  go  with  his  party .f 

As  soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a  third  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Peers  was  called  to  a  matter  which  deeply  con- 
cerned the  honor  of  their  order.  Lady  Mary  Fenwick 
had  been,  not  unnaturally,  moved  to  the  highest  resent- 
ment by  the  conduct  of  Monmouth.  He  had,  after  pro- 
fessing a  great  desire  to  save  her  husband,  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  become  the  most  merciless  of  her  husband's 
persecutors;  and  all  this  solely  because  the  tmfortonate 

^Lords'  Joomala^  Pec.  23,  1696;  Vernon  to  ShrowsbUTi  Dec;  34 { 
UHermitago,  ^. 

f  Vernon  to  Sbrewsboiy,  Dea  24^  1696. 
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prisoner  would  not  Buffer  liimself  to  be  used  as  an  lostm- 
ment  for  the  accomplijaLing  of  a  wild  Bchcmo  of  miscbiet 
SKe  might  be  excused  for  thinking  that  revenge  would  be 
sweetp    In   her  rage,  Bhe  showed  to  her  kinemanj  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  papers  ^^hich  she  had  received  ftom 
the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.    Carlisle  brought  the  subject  bo 
fore  the  Lords.     The  papers  were  produced.    Lady  Mary 
declared  that  she  had  received  them  from  the  duchess. 
The  duchess  declared  that  she  had  received  them  &om  Mon- 
mouth.    Elizabeth  Lawson  confirmed  the  evidence  of  her 
two  friends.     All  the  bitter  things  which  the  petulant 
earl  had  said  about  William  were  repeated.     The  rage  of 
both  the  great   factions  broke  forth  with  ungovernable 
violence.    The  Whigs  were  exasperated  hj  discovering 
that  Monmouth  had  been  secretly  laboring  to  bring  to 
shame  and  ruin  two  eminent  men  iv^th  whose  reputation 
the  reputation  of  the  whole  party  was  bound  up.    The 
Tories  accused  him  of  dealing  treacherously  and  cruelly  hy 
the  prisoner  and  the  prisoner's  wife.  Both  among  the  Whigs 
and  among  the  Tories  Monmouth  had,  by  his  sneers  and 
invectivciJ,  made  numerous  personal  enemies,  whom  fear 
of  his  wit  and  of  his  sword  had  hitherto  kept  in  awe.^ 
All  these  enemies  were  nuw  open-mouthed  a^rainst  Lim, 
There  was  a  great  curiodty  to  know  what  he  would  be 
ahlc  to  sity  in  his  dcLnse,     His  eloquence,  the  correspond- 
ent of  tbe  Stutcs-Gcueriil  wrote,  had  often  annoyed  others. 
Ho  would  now  want  it  all  to  jjrotect  himsclf.t     That  elo- 
qucn^:c  indeed  was  of  a  kind  much  better  suited  to  attack 
thiiU  to  defLiiso.     Monmouth  spoke  near  three  hours,  in  a 
contused  and  TamLliu^^  manner,  honstcd  extravagantly  of 
hia  acrviecs  and  pacrjfiec?,   told  the   House  that  lie  had 
borue  a  great  part  in  the  devolution,  that  he  had  made 
four  voyaf^^es  to  Holland  in  the  evil  times,  that  he  had 
since  rctWd  great  i^laces,  that  Lo  had  always  held  lucre  in 
contempt.     "I,"  he  said, ^turning  significantly  to  Notting* 

•  DoLna^  wht>  knevr  Monmouth  ^cllj  rlc^mbea  him  ihii^:  *'I1  iivoit  Jo 
I'oapnt  infinimtnl,  ct  mi!^mQ  du  pTuiT  ^grt'ulio;  mala  il  y  iivtiit  un  peu  lrL>p 
de  haiit  t^t  do  ba.s  dans  Kou  fiiit  U  uu  savoit  ce  quo  c'ctoit  que  do  mtJnager 
lea  gcn,4;  ct  [1  tarlupiiioit  u  I'outnmce  ceuiqut  no  lui  plaiflgicntr  piis," 
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horn,  ''have  bought  no  great  estate:  I  have  built  no 
palace :  I  am  twenty  thousand  pounds  poorer  than  when  I 
entered  public  life.  My  old  hereditary  mansion  is  ready  to 
&il  about  my  ears.  Who  that  remembers  what  I  hayje 
done  and  suffered  for  his  majesty  will  believe  that  I 
would  speak  disrespectfully  of  him?"  He  solemnly 
declared — and  this  was  the  most  serious  of  the  many 
serious  faults  of  his  long  and^  unquiet  life — ^that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  papers  which  had  caused 
so  much  scandaL  The  Papists,  he  said,  hated  him 
they  had  laid  a  scheme  to  ruin  him:  his  imgrateM 
kinswoman  had  consented  to  be  their  implement,  and 
had  requited  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  had  made  in. 
defense  of  her  honor  by  trying  to  blast  his.  When  he 
concluded  there  was  a  long  silence.  He  asked  whether 
their  lordships  wished  him  to  withdraw.  Then  Leeds,  to 
whom  he  had  once  professed  a  strong  attachment,  but  whom 
he  had  deserted  with  characteristic  inconstancy  and  assailed 
with  characteristic-petulance,  seized  the  opportunity  of  re- 
venging himself.  "It  is  quite  unnecessary,"  the  shrewd 
old  statesman  said,  "  that  the  noble  earl  should  withdraw 
at  present  The  question  which  we  have  now  to  decide  is 
merely  whether  these  papers  do  or  do'  not  deserve  our 
censur^.  Who  wrote  them  is  a  question  which  may  be 
considered  hereafter."  It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  papers  were  scandalous,  and  that  the  au- 
thor had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor. 
Monmouth  himself  was,  by  these  dexterous  tactics,  forced 
to  join  in  condemning  his  own  compositions.*  Then  the 
House  proceeded  to  consider  the  charge  against  him.  The 
character  of  his  cousin  the  duchess  did  not  stand  high ; 
but  her  testimony  was  confirmed  both  by  direct  and  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  H^  husband  said,  with  sour 
pleasantry,  that  he  gave  entire  faith  to  what  she  had  de- 
posed. "  My  Lord  Monmouth  thought  her  good  enough 
to  be  wife  to  me;  audi  if  she  is  good  enough  to  be  wife 
to  me,  I  am  sorcii^viiuiifc  the  is  good  enoug|h  to  be  a  witnloBB 

*  Lorda^  JoiinuH  Aba  ^  I69f ;  Vernon  to  Shrgwabury,  of  the  mmb 
date;  L'Hermitag^  Jttu  if . 
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against  him."  In  a  House  of  near  eighty  peers  only  ei^t 
or  ten  seemed  inclined  to  sbow  any  £blyot  to  Monmouth. 
He  was  pronounced  guilty  of  the  act  of  which  he  had,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  protested  that  he  was  innocent; 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  he  was  turned  out  of  all  his 
places ;  and  his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  Council  Book.* 
It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the  ruin  of  his  fame 
and  of  his  fortunes  was  irreparable.  But  there  was  about 
his  nature  an  elasticity  which  nothing  could  subdue.  In 
his  prison,  indeed,  he  was  as  violent  as  a  falcon  just  caged, 
and  would,  if  he  had  been  long  detained,  have  died  of 
mere  impatience.  His  only  solace  was  to  contrive  wild 
and  romantic  schemes  for  extricating  himself  from  his  diffi^ 
cullies  and  avenging  himself  on  his  enemies.  When  he 
regained  his  liberty,  he  stood  alone  in  the  world,  a  dis- 
honored man,  more  hated  by  the  Whigs  than  any  Tory, 
and  by  the  Tories  than  any  Whig,  and  reduced  to  suich 
poverty  that  he  talked  of  retiring  to  the  country,  living 
like  a  farmer,  and  putting  his  countess  into  the  dairy  to 
chum  and  to  make  cheeses.  Yet  even  after  this  fidl,  that 
mounting  spirit  rose  again,  and  rose  higher  than  ever. 
When  he  next  appeared  before  the  world,  he  had  inherited 
the  earldom  of  the  head  of  his  family ;  he  had  ceased  to 
be  called  by  the  tarnished  name  of  Monmouth ;  and  he 
soon  added  new  luster  to  the  name  of  Peterborough.  He 
was  still  all  air  and  fire.  His  ready  wit  and  bis  dauntless 
courage  made  him  formidable ;  some  amiable  qualities 
which  contrasted  strangely  with  his  vices,  and  some  great 
exploits  of  which  the  effect  was  heightened  by  the  careless 
levity  with  which  they  were  performed,  made  him  popular ; 
and  his  countrymen  were  willing  to  forget  that  a  hero  of 
whose  achievements  they  were  proud,  and  who  was  not 
more  distinguished  by  parts  and  valor  than  by  courtesy 
and  generosity,  had  stooped  to  tricks  worthy  of  the  pillory. 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  ths  fate  of 
Shrewsbury  with  the  fate  of  Peterborough.  The  honor  of 
Shrewsbury  was  safe.     He  had  been  triumphantly  acquitted 

♦  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  15,  159} ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbury,  of  samo  date ; 
L*Hermitage,  of  the  same  date. 
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of  the  charges  oontained  in  Fedwick's  confession.  He  was 
soon  afterward  still  more  triumphanfly  aoqtiitted  of  a  stiU 
more  odious  charge.  A  wretched  spy  named  Matthew 
Smith,  who  thought  that  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded, and  was  hent  on  being  revenged,  affirmed  that 
Shrewsbury  had  received  early  information  of  the  Assassin- 
ation Plot,  but  had  suppi^essed  that  information,  and  had 
taken  no  measures  to  prevent  the  conspirators  from  accom- 
plishing their  design.  That  this  was  a  foul  calumny  no 
person  who  has  examined  the  evidence  can  doubt.  The 
king  declared  that  he  could  himself  prove  his  minister's, 
innocence ;  and  the  peers,  after  examining  Smith,  pro* 
nounced  the  .accusation  unfounded.  Shrewsbury  was 
cleared  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of 
Parliament  to  clear  him.  He  had  power  and  wealth,  the 
favor  of  the  kiiig  and  the  fevor  of  the  people.  No  man 
had  a  greater  number  of  devoted  friends.  He  was  the  idol 
of  the  Whigs;  yet  he  was  not  personally  disliked  by  the 
Tones.  It  should  seem  that  his  situation  was  one  which 
Peterborough  might  well  have  envied.  But  happiness  and 
misery  are  from  within.  Peterborough  had  one  of  thode 
minds  of  which  the  deepest  wounds  heal  and  leave  no  scar. 
Shrewsbury  had  one  of  those  minds  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  may  fester  to  the  death.  He  had  been  publicly 
accused  of  corresponding  with  Saint  Germains ;  and,  though 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  had  pronounced  him  innocent^ 
his  conscience  told  him  that  he  was  guilty.  Tfhe  praises 
which  he  knew  that  he  had  not  deserved  sounded  to  him 
like  reproaches.  He  never  regained  his  lost  peace  of  mind. 
He  left  office ;  but  one  cruel  recollection  accompanied  him 
into  retirement  He  left  England ;  but  one  cruel  recollec* 
tion  pursued  him  over  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines  On 
a  memorable  day,  indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country, 
he  again,  after  many  inactive  and  inglorious  years, -stood 
forth  the  Shrewsbury  of  1688.  Scarcely  any  thing  in  his- 
tory is  more  melancholy  than  that  late  and  solitary  gleam^ 
lighting  up  the  close  of  a  life  which  had  dawned  so  splen- 
didly, and  which  had  so  early  become  hopelessly  troubled 
and  gloomy. 
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On  the.  day  on  whicli  the  Lords  passed  the  Bill  of  At- 
tainder, they  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  The 
fstte  of  Fenwick  consequently  retoiained  during  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  suspense.  In  the  interval  plans  of  escape  were 
formed;  and  it  was  thought  tiecess&ry  to  put  a  strong 
military  guard  round  Newgate.*  Some  Jacobites  knew 
.William  so  little  as  to  send  him  anonymous  letters, 
threatening  that  he  should  be  shot  or  stabbed  if  he  dared 
to  touch  a  hair  of  the  prisoner's  head.t  On  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  January  he  passed  the  bill.  He  at  the  same 
time  passed  a  bill  which  authorized  the  government  to  de- 
tain Bemardi  and  some  other  conspirators  in  custody  dur- 
ing twelve  months.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  a  deeply 
mournful  event  was  the  talk  of  all  London.  The  Countess 
of  Aylesbury  had  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Sir  John.  Her  lord  had  been  as  deep  as 
Sir  John  in  treason,  was,  like  Sir  John,  in  confinement, 
and  had,  like  Sir  John,  been  a  party  to  Goodman's  flight 
She  had  learned  with  dismay  that  there  was  a  method  by 
which  a  criminal  who  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary law  might  be  punished.  Her  terror  had  increased  at 
every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  On 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  assent  was  to  be  given,  her 
agitation  became  greater  than  her  frame  could  support. 
When  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  guns  which  announced 
that  the  king  was  on  his  way  to  Westminster,  she  fell  into 
fits,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.:|: 

Even  after  the  bill  had  become  law,  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  to  save  Fenwick.  His  wife  threw  herself  at 
William's  feet,  and  offered  him  a  petition.  He  took  the 
petition  and  said,  very  gently,  that  it  should  be  considered, 
but  that  the  matter  was  one  of  public  concern,  and  that  he 
must  deliberate  with  his  ministers  before  he  decided.§  She 
then  addressed  herself  to  the  Lords.  She  told  them  that 
her  husband  had  not  expected  his  doom,  that  he  had  not 
had  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death,  that  he  had  not, 

*  Postman,  Dec.  29,  31,  1696. 

t  L'Hennitage,  Jan,  ||,  1697. 

X  Van  Clevorskirke,  Jan.  J?^  1697;  L'llermitage,  Jan.  Jf. 

§  L'Hennitage,  Jan.  i|,  1697. 
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during  his  long  imprisonment,  seen  a  divine.  They  w^re 
easily  induced  to  request  that  he  might  be  respited  for  a 
week.  A  respite  was  granted :  but,  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore it  expired,  Lady  Mary  presented  to  tiie  Lords  another 
petition,  imploring  them  to  intercede  with  the  king  that 
her  husband's  punishment  might  be  commuted  to  banish* 
ment.  The  House  was  taken  by  surprise ;  and  a  motion 
to  adjourn  was  with  difficulty  carried  by  two  votes.*  On 
the  morrow,  the  last  day  of  Fenwick's  life,  a  similar  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  Commons.  But  the  Whig  lead- 
ers were  on  their  guard  :  the  attendance  was  full ;  and  a 
motion  for  reading  the  Orders  of  the  Day  was  carried  by 
a  hundred  and  fiffy^two  to  a  hundred  and  ^ven.f  In 
truth,  neither  branch  of  the  l^islature  could,  without  con- 
demning itself,  request  William  to  spare  Fenwick's  life. 
Jurymen,  who  have,  in  the  discharge  of  a  painful  duty, 
pronounced  a  culprit  guilty,  may,  with  perfect  consistency, 
recommend  him  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  Houses  ought  not  to  have  passed  the 
-Bill  of  Attainder  unless  they  were  convinced,  not  merely 
that  Sir  John  had  committed  high  treason,  but  also  that  h^ 
could  nol^  without  serious  danger  to  the  Commonwealth, 
be  suffered  to  live.  He  could  not  be  at  once  a  proper 
object  of  such  a  bill  and  a  proper  object  of  the  royal, 
mercy. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  execution  took 
place.  In  compliment  to  the  noble  femilies  with  which 
Fenwick  was  connected,  orders  were  given  that  the  cere- 
monial should  be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  when  a  peer 
of  the  realm  suffers  death.  A  scaffold  was  erected  on 
Tower  Hill,  and  hung  with  black.  The  prisoner  was 
brought  from  Newgate  in  the  coach  of  his  kinsman  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  the 
Life  Guards.  Though  the  day  was  cold  and  stormy,  the 
crowd  of  spectators  was  immense :  but  there  was  no  dis-' 

*  Lords*  Journali^  Jan.  22,  26;  169f ;  Vernon  to  Shrewsbtuy,  Jan.  16. 
f  Oommona*  Journals,  Jan.  27. 1694.    The  entry  in  the  JoarnalS)  iihidi 
might  easil/  escape  notice,  is  explained  bj  a  letter  of  VHennitage^  written 

FtU,  8  * 
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tnrbanoey  and  no  sign  that  the  multitude  sr^p&thized  with 
the  criminaL  He  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  had  not 
been  expected  firom  him*  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
steady  steps,  and  bowed  conrteonslj  to  the  persons  who 
were  assembled  on  it^  but  spoke  to  none,  except  White, 
the  depriyed  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  White  prayed  with 
him  during  about  half  an  hour.  In  the  prayer  the  king 
was  commended  to  the  divine  protection ;  but  no  name 
which  could  give  offense  was  pronounced.  Fenwick  then 
delivered  a  sealed  paper  to  the  sheriff,  took  leave  of  the 
bishop,  knelt  down,  laid  his  neck  on  the  block,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul."  His  head  was 
Severed  fix>m  his  body  at  a  single  blow.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  a  rich  coffin,  and  buried  that  night,  by  torch* 
light,  under  the  pavement  of  Saint  Martin's  church.  No 
person  has,  since  that  day,  suffered  death  in  England  by 
Act  of  Attainder.* 

Meanwhile  an  important  question,  about  which  public 
feeling  was  much  excited,  had  been  under  discussion.  As 
soon  as  the  Parliament  met,  a  Bill  for  Regulating  Elec- 
tions, differing  little  in  substance  from  the  bill  which  the 
king  had  refused  to  pass  in  the  preceding  session,  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  was  eagerly  wel- 
comed by  the  country  gentlemen,  and  was  pushed  through 
every  stage.  On  the  report  it  was  moved  that  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  personal  estate  should  be  a  sufficient  quali- 
fication for  the  representative  of  a  city  or  borough.  But 
this  amendment  was  rejected.  On  the  third  reading  a 
rider  was  added,  which  permitted  a  merchant  possessed  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  represent  the  town  in  which  he 
resided :  but  it  was  provided  that  no  person  should  be 
considered  as  a  merchant  because  he  was  a  proprietor  of 
Bank  Stock  or  East  India  Stock.  The  fight  was  hard. 
Cowper  distinguished  himself  among  the  opponents  of  the 
bill.  His  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  hunting,  hawking 
boors,  who  wished  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  whole 
business  of  legislation,  called  forth  some  sharp  rustic  re- 

*  L'llermitage,  4^-^,   1697;  London  Gazette,  Feb.  1;  Paris  Gazotto; 
Voraon  to  Shrewsbury,  Jan.  28 ;  Burnet,  ii.  193. 
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torte.  A  plwi  squire,  he  was  told,  was  as  likely  to  serve 
the  coxuitrj  well  as  the  most  fluent  gownsman,  who  was 
ready,  for  a  guinea,  to  prove  that  black  was  white.  On 
the  question  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  the  Ayes  were 
two  hundred,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty.* 

The  Lords  had,  twelve  months  before^  readily  agreed  to 
a  similar  bill ;  but  they  had  since  reconsidered  the  subject 
and  changed  their  opinion.  The  truth  is  that,  if  a  law  re- 
quiring every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  pos- 
sess an  estate  of  some  himdreds  of  pounds  a  year  in  land 
could  have  been  strictly  enforced,  such  a  law  would  have 
been  very  advantageous  to  coimtry  gentlemen  of  moderate 
property,  but  would  have  been  by  no  means  advantage- 
ous, to  the  grandees  of  the  realm.  A  lord  of  a  small 
manor  would  have  stood  for  the  town  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  his  family  had  resided,  during  centuries,  without 
any  apprehension  that  he  should  be  opposed  by  some  al- 
derman of  London,  whom  the  electors  had  never  seen  be- 
fore the  day  of  nomination,  and  whose  chief  title  to  their 
&vor  was  a  pocket-book  full  of  bank-notes.  But  a  great 
nobleman,  who  had  an  estate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  who  commanded  two  or  three  boroughs, 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  put  his  younger  son,  his 
younger  brother,  his  man  of  business,  into  Parliament,  or 
to  earn  a  garter  or  a  step  in  the  peerage  by  finding  a  seat 
for  a  lord  of  the  treasury  or  an  attorney-general.  On  this 
occasion,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  chie&  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, Norfolk  and  Somerset,  Newcastle  and  Bedford, 
Pembroke  and  Dorset,  coincided  with  that  of  the  wealthy 
traders  of  the  City  and  of  the  clever  young  aspirants  of 
the  Temple,  and  was  diametrically  opposed  to  tiie  interest 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  a  year.  On  the  day 
fixed  fox  the  second  reading  the  attendance  of  lords  was 
great.  Several  petitions  from  constituent  bodies,  which 
thought  it  hard  that  a  new  restriction  should  be  imposed 
on  the  exercise  of  the  elective  firanchise,  were  presented 
and  read.    After  a  debate  of  some  hours  the  biU  was  xe- 

o  Commojia^  Journal^  December  19, 1696 ;  Temon  tp  Shrewibuy,  Nor. 
28, 1696. 
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jected  by  «xty-two  yotes  to  thirty-seven,*  Only  three 
days  later,  a  strong  party  in  the  Commons,  burning  with 
resentment,  proposed  to  tack  the  bill  which  the  Peers  had 
just  rejected  to  the  Land  Tax  Bill.  This  motion  would 
probably  have  been  carried,  had  not  Foley  gone  somewhat 
beyond  the  duties  of  his  place,  and^  under  pretense  of 
speaking  to  order,  shown  that  such  a  tack  would  be  with- 
out a  precedent  in  parliamentary  history.  When  the 
question  was  put,  the  Ayes  raised  so  loud  a  cry  that  it  was 
believed  that  they  were  the  majority :  but  on  a  division 
they  proved  to  be  only  a  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The 
Noes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-threcf 

Other  parliamentary  proceedings  of  this  session  deserve 
mention.  While  the  Commons  were  busily  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  restoring  the  finances,  an  incident  took 
place  which  seemed,  during  a  short  time,  likely  to  be 
&tal  to  the  infant  liberty  of  the  press,  but  which  event- 
ually proved  the  means  of  confirming  that  liberty.  Among 
the  many  newspapers  which  had  been  estabHshed  since 
the  expiration  of  the  censorship,  was  one  called  the  Flying 
Post.  The  editor,  John  Salisbury,  was  the  tool  of  a  band 
of  stock-jobbers  in  the  city,  whose  interest  it  happened  to 
be  to  cry  down  the  public  securities.  He  one  day  pub- 
lished a  false  and  malicious  paragraph,  evidently  intended 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  Exchequer  Bills.  On  the  credit 
of  the  Exchequer  Bills  depended,  at  that  moment,  the  po- 
litical greatness  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
realm.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in  a  flame.  The 
Speaker  issued  his  warrant  against  Salisbury.  It  was  re-, 
solved,  without  a  division,  that  a  bill  should  be  brought 
in  to  prohibit  the  publishing  of  news  without  a  license. 
Forty-eight  hours  later  the  bill  was  presented  and  read. 
But  the  members  had  now  had  time  to  cool.     There  was 


*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  23,  169?;  Yemon  to  Shrewsbury,  January  23; 
L'Hermitage,  ';^''^. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  26,  169®  ;  Yemon  to  Shrewsbury  and  Van 
Clevcrskirke  to  the  States  General  of  the  same  date.  It  is  curious  that  the 
king  and  the  Lords  should  have  made  so  strenuous  a  fight  against  the  Com- 
XDOns  in  defense  of  one  of  the  five  points  of  the  People's  Charter. 
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scarcely  one  of  them  wliose  residenoe  in  tlie  country  had 
not,  during  the  preceding  siunm^,  been  made  more  agree- 
able by  the  London  journals.  Meager  as  those  journals 
may  seem  to  a  person  who^  has  the  Times  daily  on  his 
break&st-table,  they  were  to  that  generation  a  new  and 
abundant  source  of  pleasure.  No  Devonshire  or  York- 
shire gentleman,  Whig  or  Tory,  could  bear  the  thought  of 
being  again  dependent,  during  seven  months  of  every 
year,  for  all  information  about  what  was  doing  in  the 
world,  on  newsletters.  If  the  bill  passed,  the  sheets, 
which  were  now  so  impatiently  expected  twice  a  week  at 
every  country-seat  in  the  kingdom,  would  contain  nothing 
but  what  it  suited  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  public : 
they  would  be,  in  fact,  so  many  London  Gazettes ;  and 
the  most  assiduous  reader  of  the  London  Gazette  might 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  most  important  events  of  his 
time.  A  few  voices,  however,  were  raised  in  favor  of  a 
censorship.  "  These  papers,"  it  was  said,  "  frequently  con- 
tain mischievous  matter."  "  Then  why  are  they  not  pros- 
ecuted?" was  the  answer.  ''Has  the  attorney-general 
filed  an  information  against  any  one  of  them?  And  is 
it  not  absurd  to  ask  us  to  give  a  new  remedy  by  statute, 
when  the  old  repaedy  afforded  by  the  common  law  has 
never  been  tried?"  On  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time,  the  Ayes  were  only  sixteen, 
the  Noes  two  hundred.* 

Another  bill,  which  fared  better,  ought  to  be  noticed  as 
an  instance  of  the  slow  but  steady  progress  of  civilization. 
The  ancient  immunities  enjoyed  by  some  districts  of  the 
capital,  of  which  the  largest  and  the  most  infamous  was 
Whitefiriars,  had  produced  abuses  which  could  no  longer 

*  Commons'  Journal,  April  1, 3, 169T  ;  Narcissus  LuttreiVs  Diary;  L'Her- 
mitage,  April  ^^  j*^.  L'Hermitage  says — "  La  plupart  des  membres,  lors- 
qu'ils  sont  a  la  campagne,  estant  bien  aiscs  d^estre  informez  par  plus  d'un 
endroit  de  ce  qui  ge  passe,  et  s'imaginant  qi^e  la  Gazette  qui  se  iiait  sous  la 
direction  d'un  des  Stodtaires  d'Etat,  ne  contiendroit  pas  outaat  de  choses 
q,ue  fiut  oeUe-qy,  ne  sont  pas  &ch6z  que  d'autres  les  instruisent**  The 
numbers  on  the  division  I  take  ftom  LnSermitage.  They  are  not  to  be  ibund 
in  the  Journals.  But  the  Joomals  were  not  then  so  acooraitely  k^  a»  at 
present 
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be  endured.  Ttie  Templais  on  one  side  of  Alsatia,  and 
the  citizens  on  the  other,  had  long  been  oaUing  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  legislature  to  put  down  so  monstrous  a 
nuisance.  Yet  still,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid, 
tottering  houses,  close  packed,  every  one,  trom  cellar  to 
cockloft)  with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  wiih 
society.  The  best  part  of  the  population  consisted  of 
debtors  who  were  in  fear  of  bailiffij.  The  rest  were  at- 
torneys struck  ofiT  the  roll,  witnesses  who  carried  straw  in 
their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the  public  where  a  &lse 
oath  might  be  procured  for  half  a  crown,  sharpers,  receiv- 
ers of  stolen  goods,  clippers  of  coin,*  forgers  of  bank-notes, . 
and  tawdry  women,  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who 
in  their  anger  made  &ee  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scis- 
sors, yet  whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their 
kindness.  With  these  wretches  the  narrow  alleys  of  the 
sanctuary  swarmed.  The  rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for 
more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise  of  blasphemy 
and  ribald  song,  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night* 
The  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  could  bear  the  scandal 
and  the  annoyance  no  longer.  They  prdered  the  gate 
leading  into  Whitefriars  to  be  bricked  up.  The  Alsatians 
mustered  in  great  force,  attacked  the  workmen,  killed  one 
of  them,  pulled  down  the  wall,  knocked  down  the  sheriff 
who  came  to  keep  the  peace,  and  carried  off  his  gold  chain, 
which,  no  doubt,  was  soon  in  the  melting-pot.  The  riot 
was  not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Guards  ar- 
rived. This  outrage  excited  general  indignation.  The 
city,  indignant  at  the  outrage  offered  to  the  sheriff,  cried 
loudly  for  justice.  Yet,  so  difficult  was  it  to  execute  any 
process  in  the  dens  of  Whitefriars,  that  near  two  years 
elapsed  before  a  single  ringleader  was  apprehended.* 

The  Savoy  was  another  place  of  the  same  kind,  smaller 
indeed,  and  less  renowned,  but  inhabited  by  a  not  less 
lawless  population.  An  unfortunate  tailor,  who  ventured 
to  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  payment  of  a 

*  Narcissus  Luttrell's  Diary,  June,  1691,  May,  1693. 
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debty  was  set  upon  by  the  whole  mob  of  cheats,  mfiEiaiis 
and  courtesans.  He  o£Eered  to  give  a  fnll  discharge  to 
his  debtor,  and  a  tieat  to  the  rabble,  but  in  vain.  He 
had  violated  their  franchises,  and  this  crime  was  not  to  be 
pardoned.  He  was  knocked  down,  stripped,  tarred,  feath* 
ered.  A  rope  was  tied  round  his  waist  He  was  dragged 
naked  np  and  down  the  streets,  amid  yells  of  '^  A  bailiff! 
A  bailiff!"  Finally  he  was  compelled  to  kneel  down  and 
to  cnrse  his  &ther  and  mother.  Having  performed  this 
ceremony,  he  was  permitted^ — ^and  the  permission  was 
blamed  by  many  of  the  Savoyards — ^to  limp  home  without 
a  rag  upon  him.*  The  Bog  of  Allen,  the  passes  of  the 
Grampians^  were  not  more  unsafe  than  this  small  knot  of 
lanes,  surrounded  by  the  mansions  of  the  greatest  nobles 
of  a  flourishing  and  enlightened  kingdom. 

At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises 
of  these  places  passed  both  Houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  The  Alsatians  and  Savoyards  were  ftnrious. 
Anonymous  letters,  containing  menaces  of  assassination, 
were  received  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  by  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
supported  the  bill :  but  such  threats  only  strengthened  the 
general  conviction  that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these 
nests  of  knaves  and  ruffians.  A  fortnight's  grace  was  al- 
lowed; and  it  was  made  known  that,  when  that  time  had 
expired,  the  vermin  who  had  been  the  curse  of  London 
would  be  unearthed  and  hunted  without  mercy.  There 
was  a  tumultuous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the  Col- 
onies, to  vaults  and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the 
capital;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed  day,  the  sheriff's 
officers  ventured  to  cross  the  boundary,  they  found  those 
streets  where,  a  few  weeks  before,  the  cry  of  "  A  writ !" 
would  have  drawn  together  a  thousand  raging  bullies  and 
vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a  cathedral.! 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  the  king  closed  the  session 
withaspeeoh,  in  which  he  retained  warm  and  well-merited 
thanks  to  the  Houses  for  the  fiimneas  and  wisdom  whioh 

*  Commons'  Joomala^  Beo^  SO.  1696 ;  Poetman,  JTtiljr  4y  1096. 
t  Postman,  April  2%  1696;  KaicteiB  LuktreU'a  Diary. 
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had  rescued  the  nation  from  commercial  and  financial  dif- 
ficulties unprecedented  in  our  liistory.  Before  he  set  out 
for  the  Continent,  he  conferred  some  new  honors,  and 
made  some  new  ministerial  arrangements.  Every  member 
of  the  Whig  junto  was  distinguished  by  some  conspicuous 
mark  of  royal  favor.  Somers  delivered  up  the  seal,  of 
which  he  was  keeper :  he  received  it  back  again  with  the 
higher  title  of  chancellor,  and  was  immediately  commanded 
to  affix  it  to  a  patent,  by  which  he  was  created  Baron 
Somers  of  Evesham.*  Eussell  became  Earl  of  Orford  and 
Viscount  Barfleur.  No  English  tide  had  ever  before  been 
taken  from  a  place  of  battle  lying  within  a  foreign  territory. 
But  the  precedent  then  set  has  been  repeatedly  followed : 
and  the  names  of  Saint  Vincent^  Trafalgar,  Camperdown, 
and  Douro  are  now  borne  by  the  successors  of  great  com- 
manders. Bussell  seems  to  have  accepted  his  earldom, 
after  his  fashion,  not  only  without  gratitude,  but  grum- 
bUngly,  and  as  if  some  great  wrong  had  been  done  him. 
What  was  a  coronet  to  him  ?  He  had  no  child  to  inherit 
it.  The  only  distinction  which  he  should  have  prized  was 
the  garter ;  and  the  garter  had  been  given  to  Portland. 
Of  course,  such  things  were  for  the  Dutch ;  and  it  was 
strange  presumption  in  an  Englishman,  though  he  might 
have  won  a  victory  which  had  saved  the  State,  to  expect 
that  his  pretensions  would  be  considered  till  all  the  Myn- 
heers about  the  palace  had  been  served.f 

Wharton,  still  retaining  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the 
Household,  obtained  the  lucrative  office  of  Chief  Justice  in 
Eyre,  South  of  Trent ;  and  his  brother,  Godwin  Wharton, 
was  made  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.:|: 

Though  the  resignation  of  Godolphin  had  been  accepted 
in  October,  no  new  commission  of  Treasury  was  issued  till 
afler  the  prorogation.  Who  should  be  First  Commissioner 
was  a  question  long  and  fiercely  disputed.  For  Montague's 
faults  had  made  him  many  enemies,  and  his  merits  many 
more.     Dull  formalists  sneered  at  him  as  a  wit  and  poet, 

*  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29,  169Y. 

t  London  Gazette,  April  29,  1G97  ;  L'Ucrmitago,  ^'^^\-, 

t  London  Gazette,  April  26,  29,  1697  ;  L'Hermitage,  -^^. 
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who,  no  doubt,  showed  quick  parts  in  debate,  but  who  had 
already  been  raised  far  higher  than  his  services  merited,  or 
than  his  brain  would  bear.  It  would  be  absurd  to  place 
such  a  joung  coxcomb,  merely  because  he  could  talk 
fluently  and  cleverly,  in  an  office  on  which  the  well-being 
of  the  kingdom  depended.  Surely  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was, 
of  all  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  fittest  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  grave,  ex- 
perienced^ exact,  laborious ;  and  he  had  never  made  a  verse 
in  his  life.  The  king  hesitated  during  a  considerable  time 
between  the  two  candidates :  but  time  was  all  in  Mon- 
tague's favor;  for,  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, his  fame  was  constantly  rising.  The  voice  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  City  loudly  designated  him 
as  pre-eminently  qualified  to  be  the  chief  minister  of 
finance*  At  length  Sir  Stephen  Fox  withdrew  from  the 
competition,  though  not  with  a  very  good  grace.  He 
wished  it  to  be  notified  in  the  London  Gazsette  that  the 
place  of  First  Lord  had  been  offered  to  him  and  declined 
by  him.  Such  a  notification  would  have  been  an  afi&ont 
to  Montague ;  and  Montague,  flushed  with  prosperity  and 
glory,  was  not  in  a  mood  to  put  up  with  affronts.  The 
dispute  was  compromised.  Montague  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  the  vacant  seat  at  the  Board  was 
filled  by  Sir  Thomas  Littieton,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
consistent  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Conmions.  But,  firom 
tenderness  to  Fox,  these  promotions  were  not  annoimced 
m  the  Gazette.*. 

Dorset  resigned  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  but  not  in  ill 
humor,  and  retired  loaded  with  marks  of  royal  fitvor.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Sunderland,  who  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  lords'  justices,  not  wilJiout  much  murmuring  firom 
various  quarters.!     To  the  TcMea  Sunderland  was  an 

*  What  the  opinion  of  the  poblio  wis  we  learn  ftom  a  letter  written  by 
L*Hennitage  immediately  after  QodolplUn's  reaignatiim.  Not.  y^,  1696^  "Le 
public  toume  plus  la  yeue  ear  le  Sieur  Jlontega,  qoi  a  la  eeconde  charge  de , 
la  Tr^sorerie  que  Bur  ancon  antre.^    The  strange  sflence  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette is  explained  by  a  letter  of  Temon  to  Shrewsbury,  dated.Hay  1;  IW. 

t  London  Oasette^  April  2S,  26^  1687. : 
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object  of  nzimbced  detestation.  Some  of  the  Whig  leadeis 
had  been  unable  to  resist  his  insinnating  address;  and 
others  were  grateful  for  the  Bervices  which  he  had  lately 
rendered  to  the  party.  But  the  leaders  could  not  restrain 
their  followers,.  Plain  men,  who  t^rere  asealous  for  civil 
liberty,  and  for  the  Protestant  rddgion,  who  were  beyond 
the  range  of  Sunderland's  irresistible  &scination,  and  who 
knew  that  he  had  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  concimed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  borne  witness  against 
the  seven  bishops,  and  received  the  host  fix)m  a  popish 
priest,  could  not,  without  indignation  and  shame,  see  him 
standing,  with  the  staff  in  his  hand,  close  to  the  throne. 
Still  more  monstrous  was  it  that  such  a  man  should  be  in* 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  the  government  during 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  William  did  not  tmderstand 
these  feelings.  Sunderland  was  able ;  he  was  useful;  he 
was  unprincipled  indeed  :  but  so  were  all  the  English  pol* 
itidans  of  the  generation  which  had  learned,  under  the 
sullen  tyranny  of  the  saints,  to  disbelieve  in  virtue,  and 
which  had,  during  the  wild  jubilee  of  the  Restoration, 
been  utterly  dissolved  in  vice.  He  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  his  class,  a  little  worse,  perhaps,  than  Leeds  or  Godol- 
phin,  and  about  as  bad  as  Russell  or  Marlborough.  Why- 
he  was  to  be  hunted  from  the  hef  d  the  king  could  not 
imagine. 

Notwithstanding  the  discontent  which  was  caused  by 
Sunderland's  elevation,  England  was,  during  this  summer, 
perfectly  quiet,  and  in  excellent  temper.  All  but  the 
fanatical  Jacobites  were  elated  by  the  rapid  revival  of  trade, 
and  by  the  near  prospect  of  peace.  Nor  were  Ireland  and 
Scotland  less  tranquil. 

In  Ireland  nothing  deserving  to  be  minutely  related  had 
taken  place  since  Sidney  had  ceased  to  be  lord-lieutenant. 
The  government  had  suffered  the  colonists  to  domineer 
unchecked  over  the  native  population ;  and  the  colonists 
had  in  return  been  profoundly  obsequious  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  proceedings  of  the  local  legislature  which  sat 
at  Dublin  had  been  in  no  respect  more  important  or  more 
interesting  than  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  of  Bar- 
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badoea.  Perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  pai^ 
liamentarj  history  of  Ireland  at  this  time  was  a  dispute 
between  the  two  Houses,  which  was  caosed  bj  a  colliision 
between  the  coaoh  of  the  Speaker  And  the  coach  of  the 
chancellor.  There  were,  indeed^  &ctions,  but  Mictions 
which  sprang  merdj  from  personal  pretensions  and  ani- 
mo3itie&  The  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  had  been  cairied 
across  Saint  (George's  Channel,  but  had  in  the  passage  lost 
all  their  meaning.  A  man  who  was  called  a  Tory  at  Dublin 
would  have  passed  at  Westminster  for  as  stanch  a  Whig  as 
Wharton.  The  highest  Churchmen  in  Ireland  abhorred 
and  dreaded  popery  so  much  that  they  were  disposed  to 
consider  every  Protestant  as  a  brother.  They  remembered 
the  tyranny  of  James,  the  .robberies,  tl^e  burnings,  the 
confiscations,  the  brass  money,  the  Act  of  Attainder,  with 
bitter  resentment  They  honored  William  as  their  de- 
liverer and  preserver.  Nay,  they  could  not  help  feeling  a 
certain  respect  even  for  the  memory  of  Cromwell;  for, 
whatever  else  he  might  have  been,  he  had  been  the 
champion  and  the  avenger  of  their  race.  Between  the 
divisions  of  England,  therefore,  and  the  divisions  of  Ire- 
latid,.  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  in  common.  In  En- 
gland there  were  two  parties,  of  the  same  race  and  religion,, 
contending  with  each  other.  In  Ireland  there  were  two 
castes,  of  different  races  and  religions,  one  trampling  on 
the  other. 

Scotland,  too,  was  quiet  The  harvest  of  the  last  jrear 
had  indeed  been  scanty ;  and  there  was  consequently  much 
suffering.  But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  buoyed  up  by 
wild  hopes,  destined  to  end  in  cruel  disappointment  A 
magnificent  day-dream  of  wealth  and  empire  so  completely 
occupied  the  minds  of  men  that  they  hardly  felt  the  pres- 
ent distress.  How  that  dream  originated,  and  by  how  ter- 
rible an  awakening  it  was  broken,  will  be  related  here- 
after. 

In  the  autumn  of  1696  the  Estates  of  Scotland  met  at 
Edinburg.  The  attendance  was  thin{  and  th^  seesioa. 
lasted  only  five  weeks.  A  supply  amounting  to  little 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  was  voted. 
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Two  Acts  for  the  securing  of  the  government  were  passed. 
One  of  those  Acts  required  all  persons  in  public  trust  to 
sign  an  Association  similar  to  the  Association  which  had 
been  so  generally  subscribed  in  the  south  of  the  island. 
The  other  Act  provided  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  dissolved  bj  the  death  of  the  king. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  this  short  session 
was  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  settling  of  Schoola  By 
'this  memorable  law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted 
and  ordained  that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  pro- 
vide a  commodious  school-house;  and  should  pay  a  moder- 
ate stipend  to  a  school-master.  The  effect  could  not  be 
immediately  felt  But,  before  one  generation  had  passed 
away,  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  common  people  of 
Scotland  were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common 
people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever  land 
the  Scotclunan  might  wander,  to  whatever  calling  he 
might  betake  himself  in  America  or  in  India,  in  trade  or 
in  war,  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  his  early 
training  raised  him  above  his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken 
into  a  warehouse  as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If 
he  enlisted  in  the  army,  he  soon  became  a  sergeant.  Scot- 
land, meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrenness  of  her  soil,  and 
the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  such  progress  in  agri- 
culture, in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  letters,  in  sci- 
ence, in  all  that  constitutes  civilization,  as  the  Old  World 
had  nev6r  seen  equaled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has 
scarcely  seen  surpassed. 

This  wonderM  change  is  to  be  attributed,  not  indeed 
solely,  but  principally,  to  the  national  system  of  education. 
But  to  the  men  by  whom  that  system  was  established,  pos- 
terity owes  no  gratitude.  They  knew  not  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  the  unconscious  instnmients  of  enlight- 
ening the  imderstandings  and  humanizing  the  hearts  of 
millions.  But  their  own  understandings  were  as  dark, 
and  their  own  hearts  as  obdurate  as  those  of  the  Familiars 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon.  In  the  very  month  in  which 
the  Act  for  the  settUng  of  schools  was  touched  with  the 
scepter,  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  State  in  Scotland 
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began  to  carry  ou  with  vigor  two  persecutions  worthy  of 
the  tenth  century,  a  persecution  of  witches,  and  a  persecu- 
tion of  infidels.  A  crowd  of  wretches,  guilty  only  of  being 
old  and  miserable,  were  accused  of  trafficking  with  the 
devil.  The  Privy  Council  was  not  ashamed  to  issue  a 
Commission  for  the  trial  of  tweniy-two  of  those  poor  crea- 
tures.* The  shops  of  the  booksellers  of  Edinburg  were 
strictly  searched  for  heretical  works.  Impious  books, 
among  which  the  sages  of  the  Presbytery  ranked  Thomas 
Burnet's  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth,  were  strictly  sup- 
pressed.f  But  the  destruction  of  the  mere  paper  and 
sheep-skin  would  not  satisfy  the  bigots.  Their  hatred  re- 
quired victims  who  could  feel,  and  was  not  appeased  till 
they  had  perpetrated  a  crime  such  as  has  never  since  pol- 
luted the  island. 

A  student  of  eighteen,  named  Thomas  Aikenhead,  whose 
habits  were  studious,  and  whose  morals  were  irreproach- 
able, had,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  met  with  some  of 
the  ordinary  arguments  against  the  Bible.  He  fimded 
that  he  had  lighted  on  a  mine  of  wisdom  which  had  been 
hidden  frem  the  rest  of  mankind,  and,  with  the  conceit 
firom  which  half-educated  lads  of  quick  parts  are  seldom 
free,  proclaimed  his  discoveries  to  four  or  five  of  his  com- 
panions. Trinity,  in  unity,  he  said,  was  as  much  a  contra- 
diction as  a  square  circle.  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Apocalypse  was  an  allegorical  book 
about  the  philosopher's  stone.  Moses  had  learned  magic 
in  Egypt  Christianity  was  a  delusion  which  would  not 
last  till  the  year  1800.  For  this  wild  talk,  of  which,  in  all 
probability,  he  would  himself  have  been  ashamed  long 
before  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he  was  prosecuted  by  the 
lord-advocate.  The  lord-advocate  was  that  James  Stewart 
who  had  been  so  often  a  Whig  and  so  often  a  Jacobite 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  an  accoxmt  of  his  apostasies. 
He  was  now  a  Whig  for  the  third  if  not  for  the  fourth 
time.  Aikenhead  might  undoubtedly  have  been,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  puidahed  with   imprisonment   till,  he 

*  Postman,  Jan.  2^  ICar.  t,  11,  199^  April  8,  169t. 
t  Poatman,  Oct  29,  1696. 
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should  zetraet  his  enon^  and  do  pebanee  before  ihe  oon 
gregatkmofhiapsnsh;  andevttyma&.of  sense  snd  hu- 
manity would  haye  thought  ibis  a  saffident  pmusfanienl; 
fiir  the  piale  of  a  fcrward  boy.    But  Stewart^  as  cruel  as 
he  was  base^  oalled  for  blood.    There  was  among  the 
Soottiefti  statateSi  one  which  made  it  a  capital  dime  to  re- 
vile or  curse  the  Bupteme  Beitig,  or  any  peraon  of  the 
Trinity.    Nothing  that  Aikenhead  had  said  could|  without 
the  most  yiolent  straining;  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
this  statute.    But  the  lord-adtocate  exerted'  all  his  suMb- 
1y.    The  poor  youth  at  the  bar  had  no  counaeL    He  was 
^together  unable  to  da  justice  to  his  own  causa    He  was 
convictedi  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  gallows.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  with  tears  ab- 
jured his  errors,  and  begged  piteously  for  mercy.    Some 
of  those  who  saw  him  in  his  dungeon  believed  that  hia 
recantation  was  since(re;  and  indeed  it  is  bj  no  means  im- 
probable that  in  him  as  in  many  other  pretandeis  to  pldr 
losophy  who  ilnagine  that  they  have  completely  emanci- 
pated Aemselves  fiom  the  religion  of  their  chiMhood,  the 
near  prospect  of  death  may  have  produced  an  entire  change 
of  sentiment    He  petitioned  the  Privy  Council  that,  if  hia 
life  could  not  be  spared,  he  might  be  allowed  a  short  res- 
pite to  make  his  peace  with  the  Qrod  whom  he  had  offended* 
Some  of  the  coimselors  were  for  granting  this  small  indulg- 
ence.    Others  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  granted  tm- 
less  the  ministers  of  Edinburg  would  interceda    The  two 
parties  were  evenly  balanced ;  and  the  question  was  de- 
cided against  the  prisoner  by  the  casting  yote  of  the  chan- 
cellor.   The  chancellor  was  a  man  who  has  been  often 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  and  never  men- 
tioned with  honor.    He  was  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  wbose 
disputations  and  factious  temper  had  brought  ruin  on  the 
expedition  of  Argyle,  and  had  caused  not  a  little  annoy* 
ance  to  the  government  of  William.    In  the  club  which 
had  braved  the  king  and  domineered  over  the  Parliament 
tiiere  had  been  no  more  noisy  republican.    But  a  title  and 
a  place  had  produced  a  wonderftd  conversion.    Sir  Patrick 
was  now  Lord  Polwarth ;  he  had  the  custody  of  the  Qreat 
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Seal  of  Soodand ;  he  presided  in  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
thus  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  worst  action  of  his 
bad  life. 

It  remained  to  he  seen  how  the  clergy  of  Edinburg 
would  act  That  divines  should  be  deaf  to  ^e  entreaties  of 
a  penitent  who  asks,  not  for  pardon,  but  for  a  little  more 
time  to  receive  their  instructions  and  to  pray  to  Heaven  for 
the  mercy  which  <5an  not  be  extended  to  him  on  earth, 
seems  almost  incredible.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  ministers 
demanded,  not  only  the  poor  boy's  death,  but  his  speedy 
death,  though  it  should  be  his  eternal  death.  Even  from 
their  pulpits  they  cried  out  for  cutting  him  off.  It  is  prob- 
able that  their  real  reason  for.  refusing  him  a  respite  of  a 
few  days  was  their  apprehension  that  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  might  be  reported  at  Kensington,  and  that  the 
king,  who,  while  reciting  the  Coronation  Oath,  had  de- 
clared &om  the  throne  that  he  would  not  be  a  persecutor, 
might  send  down  positive  orders  that  the  sentence  should 
not  be  executed.  Aikenhead  was  hanged  between  Edin- 
burg and  Leith.  He  professed  deep  repentance,  and  suf- 
fered with  the  Bible  in  his  hand.  The  people  of  Edin- 
burg, though  assuredly'  not  disposed  to  think  lightly  of 
his  offense,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  his  youth,  by 
his  penitence,  and  by  the  cruel  haste  with  which  he  was 
hurried  out  of  the  world.  It  seems  that  there  was  some 
apprehension  of  a  rescue ;  for  a  strong  body  of  fiisileers 
was  under  arms  to  support  the  civil  power.  The  preachers 
who  were  the  boy's  murderers  crowded  round  him  at  the 
gallows,  and,  while  he  was  struggling  in  the  last  agony, 
insulted  Heaven  with  prayers  more  blasphemous  than  any 
thing  that  he  had  ever  uttered.  Wodrow  has  told  no 
blacker  story  of  Dundee.* 

On  the  whole,  the  British  islands  had  not,  during  ten 
years,  been  so  free  from  internal  troubles  as  when  William, 
at  the  close  of  April  1697,  set  out  for  the  Continent.  The 
war  in  the  Netherlands  was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  less 
languid  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  French  generals 
opened  the  campaign  by  taking  the  small  town  of  Aeth, 
*  HoweU's  State  Trialfli  Postman,  Jan.  |V  ^^^^' 
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in  a  long  series  of  campaigns,  as  suoceasful  as  that  of  1695, 
the  allies  would  hardly  be  able  to  retake  all  that  he  now 
professed  hunself  ready  to  restore.  William,  who  took,  as 
usual,  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  view  of  the  whole  situa- 
tion, now  gave  his  voice  as  decidedly  for  concluding  peace 
as  he  had  in  former  years  given  it  for  vigorously  prosecut- 
ing the  war;  and  he  was  backed  by  the  public  opinion 
both  of  England  and  of  Holland.  But,  unhappily,  just  at 
the  time  when  the  two  powers  which  alone,  among  the 
members  of  the  coalition,  had  manfully  done  their  duty  in 
the  long  struggle,  were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  near 
prospect  of  repose,  some  of  those  governments  which  had 
never  fiirnished  their  ftdl  contingents,  which  had  never  been 
ready  in  time,  which  had  been  constantly  sending  excuses 
in  return  for  subsidies,  began  to  raise  difficulties  such  as 
seemed  likely  to  make  the  miseries  of  Europe  eternal. 

Spain  had,  as  William,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
wrote  to  Heinsius,  contributed  nothing  to  the  common 
cause  but  rodomontades.  She  had  made  no  vigorous  ef* 
fort  even  to  defend  her  own  territories  against  invasion. 
She  would  have  lost  Flanders  and  Brabant  but  for  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch  armies.  She  would  have  lost  Catalonia 
but  for  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets.  The  Milanese  she 
had  saved,  not  by  arms,  but  by  concluding,  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  an 
ignominious  treaty  of  neutrality.  She  had  not  a  ship  of 
war  able  to  weather  a  gale.  She  had  not  a  regiment  that 
was  not  ill-paid  and  ill-disciplined,  ragged  and  &mished. 
Yet  repeatedly,  within  the  last  two  years,  she  had  treated 
both  William  and  the  States  General  with  an  impertinence 
which  showed  that  she  was  altogether  ignorant  of  her 
place  among  states.  She  now  became  punctilious,  de- 
manded fi*om  Lewis  concessions  which  the  events  of  the 
war  gave  her  no  right  to  expect,  and  seemed  to  think  it 
hard  that  allies,  whom  she  was  constantly  treating  with 
indignity,  were  not  willing  to  lavish  their  blood  and  treas- 
ure for  her  during  eight  years  more. 

The  conduct  of  Spain  is  to  be  attributed  merely  to  arro- 
gance and  folly.    But  the  unwillingness  of  the  emperor  to 


no 
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eopwilt  even,  to  ihe  fidxest  temm  of  aooommodalaoa  was 
tiie  effect  of  selfldi  ambitiozL  The  CSatholio  king  irtui 
ohildleBB:  lie  was  doldj:  his  life  was  not  worth  three 
jeaka*  purchaBei;  and  when  he  died,  his  dominions  wQ«dd 
be  left  to  be  atrnggled  for  bj  a  crowd  of  competitors. 
Both  ibB  Honae  of  Anstria  and  the  Bbnae  of  Bombon 
had  daims  to  that  immense  hieritage.  It  was  plainly  feir 
the  interest  of  the  ^otise  of  Anstria  that  Ihe  important 
day,  come  when  it  mighty  should  find  a  great  Enropesn 
coalition  in  arms  against  theHonse  of  Boniboh.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  emperor  therefore  was  that  the  war  should  con- 
Ijnue  to  be  canied  on,  as  it  bad  hitherto  been  carried  on, 
at  a  light  charge  to  him  and.  a  heavy  charge  to  Eng^d 
and  Holland,  not  till  just  conditions  of  peace  could  be 
obtained,  but  simply  till  the  Sang  of  Spain  should  die. 
"TheministarB  of  the  emperor,"  William  wrote  to  Hein- 
afau,  **  ought  to  be  aahamed  of  their  conduct.  It  is  intol- 
eiable  that  a  goyemment  which  is  doing  every  thing  in 
its  power  to  make  the  negotiations  fell,  diould  contribute 
nothing  to  the  common  defense."* 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  such  circtimstances  the  work  of 
paciflcation  should  have  made  little  progress.  Interna- 
tional law,  like  other  law,  has  its  chicanery,  its  subtle 
pleadings,  its  technical  forms,  which  may  may  too  easily 
be  so  employed  as  to  make  its  substance  ine£Blcient. 
Those  litigants  therefore  who  did  not  wish  the  litigation  to 
come  to  a  speedy  close  had  no  difficulty  in  interposing  de- 
lays. There  was  a  long  dispute  about  the  place  where  the 
conferences  should  be  held.  The  emperor  proposed  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  French  objected  and  proposed  the 
Hague.  Then  the  emperor  objected  in  his  turn.  At  last 
it  was  arranged  that  the  ministers  of  the  Allied  Powers 
should  meet  at  the  Hague,  and  that  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries should  take  up  their  abode  five  miles  off  at 
Delft.t    To  Delft  accordhigly  repaired  Harlay,  a  man  of 

*  William  to  Heinsina,  Dea  ^\,  1696.  There  are  similar  ezpreeaions  in 
other  letters  written  bj  the  king  about  the  same  tima 

t  See  the  i>apera  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  and  dated  Sept  16,  1696,  and 
ICaieh  14^  1697.    See  also  the  protocol  drawn  up  at  the  Hague^  ICaitdi  ff. 
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distinguished  wit  and  good  breeding,  sprung  from  one  of 
the  great  fiunilies  of  the  robe ;  Crecy,  a  shrewd,  patient, 
and  laborious  diplomatist ;  and  Cailleres,  who,  though  he 
was  named  only  third  in  the  credentials,  was  much  better 
informed  than  either  of  his  colleagues  touching  all  the 
points  which  were  likely  to  be  debated.*  At  the  Hague 
were  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Edward,  Viscount  Vil- 
liers,  who  represented  England.  Prior  accompanied  them 
with  the  rank  of  secretary.  At  the  head  of  the  Imperial 
Legation  was  Count  Kaunitz :  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish 
Legation  was  Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de  Quiros :  the  min- 
isters of  inferior  rank  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.f 

Half  way  between  Delft  and  the  Hague  is  a  village 
named  Eyswick ;  and  near  it  then  stood,  in  a  rectangular 
garden,  which  was  bounded  by  straight  canals,  and  "di- 
vided into  formal  woods,  flower-beds,  and  melon  beds, 
a  seat  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  house  seemed  to  have 
been  built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  set 
of  diplomatists  as  were  to  meet  there.  Li  the  center  was  a 
large  hall  painted  by  Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  were  wings  exactly  corresponding  to  each  other. 
Each  wing  was  accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own  gate, 
and  its  own  avenue.  One  wing  was  assigned  to  the  Allies^ 
the  other  to  the  French,  the  hall  in  the  center  to  the  media- 
tor4  Some  preliminary  questions  of  etiquette  were,  not 
without  difficulty,  adjusted ;  and  at  length,  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  many  coaches  and  six,  attended  by  harbingers,  foot- 
men, and  pages,  approached  the  mansion  by  different  roads. 
The  Swedish  Minister  alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The 
procession  fix>m  the  Hague  came  up  the  side  alley  on  the 
right.  The  procession  from  Delft  came  up  the  side  alley 
on  the  left.  At  the  first  meeting,  the  full  powers  of  the 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  governments  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  mediator.    At  the  second  meeting,  forty -eight 

1697.  Th68e  documenis  will  be  foond  in  the  Aotes  et  M^moires  dea  N^go- 
dationa  de  la  Paix  de  Ryawick,  1707. 

*  Characters  of  all  the  three  French  miniateni  are  giren  by  Saipt  Bimon. 

f  Actes  et  Mimdres  dea  Kigooiationa  de  la  Paix  de  Byawick. 

X  An  engraving  and  groaiid-plan  of  the  mansion  will  be  fiiiind  In  the 
Actes  et  Mtaioires. 
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xialions,  and  would  riot  know  any  thing  about  the  paper 
till  it  had  been  translated  fix)m  good  French  into  bad 
Latin.  In  the  middle  of  April  it  was  known  to  every 
body  at  the  Hague  that  Charles  the  Eleventh,  King  of 
Sweden,  was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son: 
but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  of  the  assembled 
envoys  should  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  this  feet  till 
Lilienroth  had  made  a  formal  announcement :  it  was  not 
less  contrary  to  etiquette  that  Lilienroth  should  make  such 
an  announcement  till  his  equipages  and  his  household  had 
been  put  into  mourning ;  and  some  weeks  elapsed  before 
his  coachmakers  and  tailors  had  completed  their  task.  At 
length,  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  he  came  to  Eyswick  in  a 
carriage  lined  with  black  and  attended  by  servants  in  black 
liveries,  and  there,  in  ftdl  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had 
pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  the  most  puissant  King 
Charles  the  Eleventh.  All  the  embassadors  then  condoled 
with  him  on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news,  and  went  home 
to  put  off  their  embroidery  and  to  dress  themselves  in  the 
garb  of  sorrow.  In  such  solemn  trifling  week  after  week 
passed  away.  No  real  progress  was  made.  Lilienroth 
had  no  wish  to  accelerate  matters.  While  the  congress 
lasted,  his  position  was  on©  of  great  dignity.  He  would 
willingly  have  gone  on  mediating  forever :  and  he  could 
not  go  on  mediating,  unless  the  parties  on  his  right  and 
on  his  left  went  on  wrangling.* 

Li  June  the  hope  of  peace  began  to  grow  feint  Men 
remembered  that  the  last  war  had  continued  to  rage,  year 
after  year,  while  a  congress  was  sitting  at  Nimeguen.  The 
mediators  had  made  their  entrance  into  that  town  in  Feb- 
ruary 1676.  The  treaty  had  not  been  signed  till  Febru- 
ary 1679.  Yet  the  negotiation  of  Nimeguen  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  than  the  negotiation  of  Eyswick.  It 
seemed  but  too  probable  that  the  eighteenth  century  would 
find  great  armies  still  confronting  each  other  on  the  Meuse 
and  the  Bhine,  industrious  populations  still  ground  down 

*  Whoever  wishes  to  be  fbllj  inibrmed  as  to  the  idle  controveraieB  and 
xxummeries  in  which  the  Congress  wasted  its  time,  may  consult  the  Actes 
et  M6moires 
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by  taxation,  fertile  provinces  still  lying  waste,  the  ocean 
still  made  impassable  by  corsairs,  and  plenipotentiaries 
still  exchanging  notes,  drawing  up  protocols,  and  wrang- 
ling about  the  place  where  this  minister  should  sit,  and 
the  title  by  which  that  minister  should  be,  called. 

But  William  was  fully  determined  to  bring  this  mum- 
mery to  a  speedy  close.  He  would  bave  either  peace  or 
war.  Either  was,  in  bis  view,  better  than  this  interme- 
diate state  which  imited  the  disadvantages  of  both.  While 
the  negotiation  was  pending  there  could  be  no  diminution 
of  the  burdens  which  pressed  on  his  people ;  and  yet  he 
could  expect  no  energetic  action  fix)m  his  ^es.  If  France 
was  really  disposed  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  fair  terms, 
that  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  spite  of  the  imbecility 
of  the  Catholic  King  and  in  spite  of  the  selfish  cunning 
of  the  emperor.  If  France  was  insincere,  the  sooner  the 
truth  was  known,  the  sooner  the  farce  which  was  acting 
at  Ryswick  was  over,  the  sooner  the  people  of  England 
and  Holland — ^for  on  them  every  thing  depended — ^were 
told  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  great  exer- 
tions and  sacrifices,  the  better. 

Pembroke  and  Villiers,' though  they  had  now  the  help 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist,  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  could  do 
little  or  nothing  to  accelerate  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress. For,  though  France  had  promised  that,  whenever 
peace  should  be  made,  she  would  recognize  the  Prince  of 
Orange  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  had  not 
yet  recognized  him.  His  ministers  had  therefore  had  no 
direct  intercourse  with  Harlay,  Crecy  and  Cailleres. 
William,  with  the  judgment  and  decision  of  a  true  states- 
man, determined  to  open  a  communication  with  Lewis 
through  one  of  the  French  marshals  who  commanded  in 
the  Netherlands.  Of  those  marshals  Villeroy  was  the 
highest  in  rank.  But  Villeroy  was  weak,  rash,  haugbty, 
irritable.  Such  a  negotiator  was  far  more  likely  to  em- 
broil matters  than  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement 
Boufflers  was  a  man  of  sense  and  temper ;  and  fortunately 
he  had,  during  the  few  days  which  he  had  passed  at  Huy 
after  the  fall  of  Namur,  been  under  the  care  of  Portland, 
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hj  whom  be  had  been  treated  with  the  greatest  eourtesj 
and  kindness.  A  friendship  had  sprang  up  between  the 
prisoner  and  his  keeper.  They  were  both  brave  soldiers, 
honorable  gentlemen,  trusty  servants.  William  justly 
thought  that  they  were  far  more  likely  to  come  to  an  im- 
derstanding  than  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  even  with  the  aid 
of  Lilienroth.  Portland  indeed  had  all  the  essential  qual- 
ities of  an  excellent  diplomatist  In  England,  the  people 
were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner :  his  earldom, 
his  garter,  his  lucrative  places,  his  rapidly  growing  wealth, 
excited  envy :  his  dialect  was  not  understood :  his  man- 
ners were  not  those  of  the  men  of  fashion  who  had  been 
formed  at  Whitehall :  his  abilities  were  therefore  greatly 
underrated;  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  call  him  a  block- 
head, fit  only  to  carry  messages.  But,  on  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  judged  without  malevolence,  he  made  a 
very  different  impression.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
this  man,  who  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  coffee-houses  of 
London  was  described  as  sax  awkward,  stupid,  Hogan 
Mogan — such  was  the  phrase  of  that  time — ^was  conadered 
at  Versailles  as  sai  eminently  polished  courtier  and  an  em- 
inently expert  negotiator.*  His  chief  reconunendation 
however  was  his  incorruptible  integrity.  It  was  certain 
that  the  interests  which  were  conunitted  to  his  care 
tvould  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  life,  and  that  every 
report  which  he  made  to  his  master  would  be  literally 
exact. 
Toward  the  close  of  June,  Portland  sent  to  Boufflers  a 

*  Saint  Simon  was  certainly  as  good  a  judge  of  men  as  any  of  those  En- 
glish gnimbleirs  who  called  Portland  a  dunce  and  a  boor.  Saint  Simon  too 
had  eyery  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  for  he  saw  Portland 
in  a  situation  fhll  of  difflcolties;  and  Saint  Simon  says  in  one  place,  "  Bent- 
ing,  discret,  secret^  poll  aux  autres,  fiddle  k  son  maitre,  adroit  en  affiures,  le 
seryit  ttha  utilement;"  in  another,  "Portland  parut  aveo  un  ^clat  personnel, 
une  politeese,  un  air  de  monde  et  de  cour,  une  galanterie  et  des  grdces  qui 
surprirent:  avec  cela,  beaucoup  de  dignity,  mdme  de  hauteur,  mais  avec 
discemement  et  un  judgement  prompt  sans  rien  de  hasard^."  Boufflers 
too  extols  Portland's  good  breeding  and  tact  Boufflers  to  Lewis,  July  9, 
169t.  This  letter  is  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
A  translation  will  be  found  in  the  valuable  collection  published  by  M. 
Grimblot 
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fiiendlj  meaaage,  begging  for  an  interview  of  balf  anhonf. 
BonffloB  instfuillj  aent  off  an  ezpraaa  to  Lewia^  and  ze- 
oeived  an  answer  in  tihe  ahorteat  time  in  which  it  was  poa- 
nUe  for  a  ooniier  tozide  poet  to  YenHulIeaaii4  back  again. 
Lewis direotod themaiahal  to  oomplj with  Portland'a ze- 
qnesti  to  aaj  as  litde  aa  poaaihle,  and  to  leazn  aa  xnnoh  aa 
poasible.* 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  Jane,  aoooiding  to  the  Old 
BtyU^  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hal, 
a  town  which  liea  about  ten  miles  from  Brnsaeh,  on  the 
road  to  Mons.  After  the  fiist  civilities  had  been  ex- 
dianged,Boii£9er8  and  Portland  dismoimted:  their  attend- 
ante  zetiied;  and  Ihe  tvro  hegotialora  were  left  alone  in 
an  orchard.  Here  they  walked  up  and  down  during  two 
hours,  and,  in  that  time,  did  much  more  busineaB  than  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  Byswidk  were  able  to  despatch  in  aa  . 
many  months.*^ 

Till  this  time  tihe  French  government  had  entertained  a 
auspidon^  natuial  indeed,  but  altogether  erroneous,  that 
William  was  bent  on  protracting  the  war,  that  he  had 
consented  to  treat  merely  because  he  could  not  venture  to 
oppose  himself  to  the  public  opinion  both  of  England  and 
of  Holland,  but  that  he  wished  the  negotiation  to  be  abor- 
tive, and  that  the  perverse  conduct  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  difficiQties  which  had  arisen  at  Byswick  were 
to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  machinations.  That  suspidon 
was  now  removed.  Compliments,  cold,  austere,  and  full 
of  dignity,  yet  respectfol,  were  exchanged  between  the  two 
great  princes  whose  enmity  had,  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, kept  Europe  in  constant  agitation.  The  negotiation 
between  Boufflers  and  Portland  proceeded  as  fast  as  the 
necessity  of  frequent  reference  to  Versailles  would  permit. 
Their  first  five  conferences  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  but, 
at  their  sixth  meeting,  they  retired  into  a  small  house  in 
which  Portland  had  ordered  tables,  pens,  ink  and  paper  to 

♦  Boufflerato  Lewis,  ^^^',  1697;  Lewis  to  Boufflen^  ^^;  Boufflers 
to  Lewis,  ^^. 

^  July  » 

tBoaffl«.toIewfa,i^,    ^,  169T. 
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be  placed;  and  liere  the  result  of  their  labors  was  reduced 
to  writing. 

The  really  important  points  which  had  been  in  issue 
were  four.  William  had  at  first  demanded  two  conces- 
sions &om  Lewis ;  and  Lewis  had  demanded  two  conces- 
sions fix>m  William. 

William's  first  demand  was  that  France  should  bind  her- 
self to  give  no  help  or  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  any  attempt  which  might  be  made  by  James,  or  by 
James's  adherents,  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things 
in  England. 

William's  second  demand  was  that  James  should  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  reside  at  a  place  so  dangerously  near 
to  England  as  Saint  G^rmains. 

To  the  first  of  these  demands  Lewis  replied  that  he  was 
perfectly  ready  to  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments not  to  assist  or  countenance,  in  any  manner,  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things  in  England ; 
but  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  honor  that  the  name 
of  his  kinsman  and  guest  should  appear  in  the  treaty. 

To  the  second  demand  Lewis  replied  that  he  coidd  not 
refuse  his  hospitality  to  an  unfortunate  king  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  his  dominions,  and  that  he  could  not  promise 
even  to  indicate  a  wish  that  James  would  quit  Saint  Ger- 
mains.  ButBoufflers,  as  if  speaking  his  own  thoughts, 
though  doubtless  saying  nothing  but  what  he  knew  to  be 
in  conformity  to  hia  master's  wishes,  hinted  that  the  matter 
would  probably  be  managed,  and  named  Avignon  as  a 
place  where  the  banished  femily  might  reside  without  giv- 
ing any  umbrage  to  the  English  government 

Lewis,  on  the  other  side,  demanded,  first,  that  a  general 
amnesty  should  be  granted  to  the  Jacobites';  and  secondly, 
that  Mary  of  Modena  should  receive  her  jointure  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  a  year. 

With  the  first  of  these  demands  William  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  comply.  He  should  always  be  ready,  of  his  own 
firee  will  to  pardon  the  offenses  of  men  who  showed  a  dis- 
position to  live  quietly  for  the  future  under  his  government ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  make  the  exercise  of  his  pre- 
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rogatiye  of  mercy  a  matter  of  stipulation  with  any  foreign 
power.  The  annuity  claimed  by  Mary  of  Modena  he  would 
willingly  pay,  if  he  could  only  be  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  be  expended  in  machinations  against  his  throne  and 
his  person,  in  supporting,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  another 
establishment  like  that  of  Hunt,  or  in  buying  horses 
and  arms  for  another  enterprise  like  that  of  Tumham 
Green.  Boufflers  had  mentioned  Avignon.  If  James  and 
his  queen  would  take  up  their  abode  there,  no  difficulties 
would  be  made  about  the  jointure. 

At  length  all  the  questions  in  dispute  were  settled. 
After  much  discussion,  an  article  was  framed  by  which 
Lewis  pledged  his  Word  of  honor  that  he  would  not  favor, 
in  any  manner,  any  attempt  to  subvert  or  disturb  the  ex- 
isting government  of  England.  William,  in  return,  gave 
his  promise  not  to  countenance  any  attempt  against  the 
government  of  France.  This  promise  Lewis  had  not 
asked,  and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  consider  as  an  affiront. 
His  throne,  he  said,  was  perfectly  secure,  his  title  undis- 
puted. There  were  in  his  dominions  no  non-jurors,  no 
conspirators;  and  he  did  not  think  it  consistent  with 
his  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compact  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  was  in  fear  of  plots  and  insurrections  such  as  a 
dynasty  sprung  from  a  revolution  might  naturally  appre- 
hend. On  this  point,  however,  he  gave  way ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  covenants  should  be  strictly  reciprocal. 
William  ceased  to  demand  that  James  should  be  mentioned 
by  name  ;  and  Lewis  ceased  to  demand  that  an  amnesty 
should  be  granted  to  James's  adherents.  It  was  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  said  in  the  treaty,  either  about  the 
place  where  the  banished  king  of  England  should  reside, 
or  about  the  jointure  of  his  queen.  But  William  authorized 
his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  to  declare  that  Mary 
of  Modena  should  have  whatever,  on  examination,  it  should 
appear  that  she  was  by  law  entitled  to  have.  What  she 
was  by  law  entitled  to  have  was  a  question  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  all  Westminster  Hall  to  answer.  But  it  was 
well  understood  that  she  would  receive,  without  any  con- 
test, the  utmost  that  she  could  have  any  pretense  for  ask- 
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ing  as  soon  as  she  and  her  husband  should  retire  to  Pro- 
vence or  to  Italy.* 

*  Mj  account  of  this  negotiation  I  have  taken  chiefly  from  the  dispatches 
in  the  French  Foreign  OlBce.  Translations  of  those  dispatches  have  been 
published  by  U.  Gnmblot.    See  also  Burnet,  U.  200,  201. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  WiUiam  promised  to  pay  Mary  of 
Modena  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Protocol  of  Sept  J  J,  l$9t,  among  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
will  see  that  my  account  is  correct  Prior  evidently  understood  the  proto- 
col as  I  understand  it  For  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Lexington  of  Sept  17, 
1697,  **  No.  2  is  the  thing  to  which  the  king  consents  as  to  Queen  Marie's 
settlementa  It  is  fairly  giving  her  what  the  law  allows  her.  The  mediator 
is  to  dictate  this  paper  to  the  French,  and  enter  it  into  his  protocol ;  and 
so  I  think  we  shall  come  off  h  bon  march6  upon  that  article/' 

It  was  rumored  at  the  time  (see  Beyer's  History  of  King  WiUiam  III., 
1703)  that  Portland  and  BoufBers  had  agreed  on  a  secret  article  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that,  after  the  death  of  William,  the  Prince  «f  Wales  should 
succeed  to  the  English  throne.  This  fisible  has  often  been  repeated,  but 
was  never  believed  by  men  of  sense,  and  can  hardly,  since  the  publication 
of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Lewis  and  Boufflers,  find  credit  even 
with  the  weakest  Dalrymple  and  other  writers  imagined  that  they  had 
found  in  the  Life  of  James  (ii.  574,  675)  proof  that  the  story  of  the  secret 
article  was  true.  The  passage  on  which  they  relied  ^as  certainly  not  writ- 
ten by  James,  nor  under  his  direction:  and  the  authority  of  those  portions 
of  the  Life  which  were  not  written  by  him,  or  under  his  direction,  is  but 
smalL  Moreover,  when  we  examine  this  passage,  we  shall  find  that  it 
not  only  does  not  bear  out  the  story  of  the  secret  article,  but  directly  con- 
tradicts that  story.  The  compiler  of  the  Life  tells  us  that,  after  James  had 
declared  that  he  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the  English  throne  for 
his  posterity  by  surrendering  his  own  rights,  nothing  more  was  said  on  the 
subject  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  James,  in  his  Memorial  published  in 
March,  1697,  a  Memorial  which  will  be  found  both  in  the  Life  (ii.  566)  and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  declared  to  all  Europe  that  he  never 
would  stoop  to  so  low  and  degenerate  an  action  as  to  permit  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  reign  on  condition  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  nothing  can  hate  been  said  on  this  subject  after  March, 
1697.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  have  been  said  on  this  subject  in  the  con- 
ferences between  Boufflers  and  Portland,  which  did  not  begin  till  late  in 
June. 

Was  there  then  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  story?  I  believe  that 
there  was  a  foundation;  and  I  have  already  related  the  facts  on  which 
this  superstructure  of  fiction  has  been  reared.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Lewis,  in  1693,  intimated  to  the  allies,  through  the  government  of  Sweden, 
his  hope  that  some  expedient  might  be  devised  which  would  reconcile  the 
princes  who  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown.  I'he  expedient  at  which  he 
hinted  was,  no  doubt,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  succeed  WiUiam 
and  Mary.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  saya^ 
William  may  have  "  showed  no  great  aversion"  to  this  arrangement    He 
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JBefiore  ihe  etid  of  July  everj.ihiiig  was  aetliled,  ii  ftr 
as  Fianoe'flnd  England  were  tonoemed.  MemwldleiiinHi 
known  to  the  miniErters  ainembled  at  Byawick  fluift  Bonf- 
flexB  and  Pordand  had  zepeatedlj  xnet  in  Brabant^  mud 
tiiat  ibej  wera  negotiating  in  a  moat  izregnkr  and  inday 
orons  manneTi  widioat  credentialai  or  medialaon,  or  ndtaBi 
or  piotQoolfl^  without  counting  eaoh  otheia  atepa,  and  with* 
out  calling  each  plher  Bzodlencjr.  So  barlaroualj.  ]g> 
norant  were  they  of  the  mdimenta  of  the  noUe  acienoe  <^ 
diplomacy  that  they  had  Teiy  nearly  aooompHahed  the 
work  of  restoring  peace  to  CSmatendom  while  walldng  up 
and  down  an  alley  under  aome  apple-treea.  The  Bn^liah 
and  Dutch  loudly  applatided  WilUam'a  prudence  and  de- 
ciaion.  He  had  cut  the  knot  which  the  Oongreaa  had  only 
twisted  anct  entangled.  Qe  had  doue  in  a  month  wliat  aU 
ihe  formalists  and  pedants  asaemhled  at  .the  £b^^  would 
not  have  done  in  ten  years.  Kor  were  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries ill  pleased.  "  It  is  cutignsy"  ^aid  HaiSay/  a  man 
of  wit  and  sense,  "that,  while  Ibe  embassadors  are  making 
war,  the  generals  should  be  making  peace."  ^  But  Spain 
preserved  the  same  air  of  arrogant  listlessness ;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  emperor,  forgetting  apparently  that  their 
master  had,  a  few  months  before,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  for  Italy  without  consulting  William,  seemed  to 
think  it  most  extraordinary  that  William  should  presume 
to  negotiate  without  consulting  their  master.  It  became 
daily  more  evident  that  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  bent  on 

had  DO  reason,  public  or  priyate,  for  pre&Ring.his  sister-in-law  to  his  broth* 
er-in-Iaw,  if  his  brother-in-law'  wore  bred  a  Protestant  Bat  William  ooiild 
do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Parliament ;  and  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  either  he  or  the  Parliament  would  ever  haye 
consented  to  make  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  a  matter  of  stipu- 
lation with  Franca  What  ha  would  or  would  not  hare  done,  howerer,  we 
can  not  with  certainty  pronounca  For  James  proved  impracticable.  Lewis 
consequently  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  oflEbcting  a  compromisd^  and  prom- 
ised, as  wo  have  seen,  to  recognize  William  as  King  of  England  "  without 
any  difficulty,  restriction,  condition,  or  reserve.**  It  seems  certain  that,  after 
this  promise,  which  was  made  in  December,  1696,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
not  again  mentioned  in  the  negotiations^ 

*  Prior  MS.;  Williamson  to  Lexington,  July  j{,  1697;  Williamaoa  to 
a«w8buiy.^. 
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prolonging  the  war.  On  the  tenth  of  July  the  French 
ministers  again  proposed  £ur  and  honorable  terms  of 
peace,  but  added  that^  if  those  terms  were  not  accepted  bj 
the  twenty-first  of  August,  the  Most  Christian  King  would 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  offer  *  William  in  vain 
exhorted  his  allies  to  be  reasonable.  The  senseless  pride 
of  one  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  other  were  proof  to  all  argxmient.  The 
twenty-first  of  August  came  and  passed  j  the  treaty  had 
not  been  signed :  France  was  at  liberty  to  raise  her  de- 
mands ;  and  she  did  so.  For  just  at  this  time  news  arrived 
of  two  great  blows  which  had  fiallen  on  Spain,  one  in  the 
Old  and  one  in  the  New  World.  A  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Vendome,  had  taken  Barcelona.  A  French 
squadron  had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  had  eluded. the  allied 
fleets,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  had  sacked  Garthagena, 
and  had  returned  to  France  laden  with  treasure.f  The 
Spanish  government  passed  at  once  from  haughty  apathy 
to  abject  terror,  and  was  ready  to  accept  any  conditions 
which  the  conqueror  might  dictate.  The  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries announced  to  the  Congress  that  their  master  was 
determined  to  keep  Strasburg,  and  that,  tmless  the  terms 
which  he  had  offered,  thus  modified,  were  accepted  by  the 
tenth  of  September,  he  should  hold  himself  at  liberty  to 
insist  on  further  modifications.  Never  had  the  temper  of 
William  been  more  severely  tried.  He  was  provoked  by 
the  perverseness  of  his  allies:  he  was  provoked  by  the 
imperious  language  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  without  a 
hard  struggle  and  a  sharp  pang  that  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  consent  to  what  France  now  proposed.  But  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desira- 
ble, to  prevail  on  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the  States 
General  to  continue  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  wresting 
from  France  a  single  fortress,  a  fortress  in  the  fate  of  which 
neither  England  nor  Holland  had  any  immediate  interest^ 
a  fortress,  tob,  which  had  been  lost  to  the  empire  solely  in 

*  The  note  of  the  French  ministers,  dated  July  ^  J,  1697,  will  be  finmd  in 
the  Actes  et  M^moires. 
f  Monthly  Mercuries  for  August  and  September,  1697. 
IV.  Zz 
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ponsequence  of  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  He  determined  to  accept  tbe  modified  terms,  and 
directed  his  embassadors  at  Kyswick  to  sign  on  the  pre- 
scribed day.  The  embassadors  of  Spain  and  Holland  re- 
ceived similar  instructions.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
emperor,  though  he  murmured  and  protested,  would  soon 
follow  the  example  of  his  confederates.  That  he  might 
have  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  it  was  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty  if  he  notified  his  adhesion 
by  the  first  of  November. 

Meanwhile,  James  was  moving  the  mirth  and  pity  of  all 
Europe  by  his  lamentations  and  menaces.  He  had  in  vain 
insisted  on  his  right  to  send,  as  the  only  true  King  of 
England,  a  minister  to  the  Congress.*  He  had  in  vain 
addressed  to  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  princes  of  the  con- 
federacy a  memorial  in  which  he  adjured  them  to  join  with 
France  in  a  crusade  against  England  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  him  to  his  inheritance,  and  of  annulling  that  im- 
pious Bill  of  Eights  which  excluded  members  of  the  true 
Church  from  the  throne.f  When  he  found  that  this  ap- 
peal was  disregarded,  he  put  forth  a  solemn  protest  against 
the  validity  of  all  treaties  to  which  the  existing  govern- 
ment of  England  should  be  a  party.  He  pronounced  all 
the  engagements  into  which  his  kingdom  had  entered  since 
the  Revolution  null  and  void.  He  gave  notice  that  he 
should  not,  if  he  should  regain  his  power,  think  himself 
bound  by  any  of  those  engagements.  He  admitted  that 
he  might,  by  breaking  those  engagements,  bring  great 
calamities  both  on  his  own  dominions  and  on  all  Christ- 
endom. But  for  those  calamities  he  declared  that  lie 
should  not  think  himself  answerable  either  before  God  or 
before  man.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  even  a  Stu- 
art, and  the  worst  and  dullest  of  the  Stuarts,  should  have 
thought  that  the  first  duty,  not  merely  of  his  own  subjects, 
but  of  all  mankind,  was  to  support  his  rights;  that 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Spaniards,  were  guilty  of 

*  Life  of  James,  ii.  565. 

f  Actes  et  Memoircs  des  Nigociations  do  la  Paix  do  Ryswick ;  Lifo  of 
James,  iL  566. 
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a  crime  if  they  did  npt  shed  their  blood  and  lavish  their 
wealth,  year  after  year,  in  his  cause ;  that  the  interests  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  to  whom  peace  would 
be  a  blessing  were  of  absolutely  no  account  when  compared 
with  the  interests  of  one  man.* 

In  spite  of  his  protests  the  day  of  peace  drew  nigh.  On 
the  tenth  of  September  the  Embassadors  of  France,  En- 
gland, Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  met  at  Byswick. 
Three  treaties  were  to  be  signed ;  and  there  was  a  long 
dispute  on  the  momentous  question  which  should  be 
signed  first.  It  was  one  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
settled  that  the  treaty  between  IVance  and  the  States 
General  should  have  precedence ;  and  the  day  was  break- 
ing before  all  the  instruments  had  been  executed.  Then 
the  plenipotentiaries,  with  many  bows,  congratulated  each 
other  on  having  had  the  honor  of  contributing  to  so  great 
a  work.f 

A  sloop  was  in  waiting  for  Prior.  He  hastened  on 
board,  and  on  the  third  day,  after  weathering  an  equinoctial 
gale,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suflfolk.:(: 

Very  seldom  had  there  been  greater  excitement  in 
London  than  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  ar- 
rival. When  the  west  wind  kept  back  the  Dutch  packets, 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  became  intense.  Every  morn- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  rose  up,  hoping  to  hear  that 
the  treaty  was  signed;  and  every  mail  which  came  in 
without  bringing  the  good  news  caused  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. The  malcontents,  indeed,  loudly  asserted  that  there 
would  be  no  peace,  and  that  the  negociation  would,  even 
at  this  late  hour,  be  broken  off.  One  of  them  had  seen  a 
person  just  arrived  from  Saint  Gtermains ;  another  had 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  letter  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  majesty  ;  and  all  were  confident  that  Lewis  would 
never  acknowledge  the  usurper.  Many  of  those  who  held 
this  language  were  under  so  strong  a  delusion,  that  they 

*  James's  Protest  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  ii.  572. 
f  Actes  et  Memoires  des  Negociations  de  laPaiz  de  Ryswick^    William- 
son to  Lexington,  Sept  |t,  1^97;  Prior  MS. 
t  Prior  MS. 
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flight  One  unfortunate  zealot  of  divine  right  drowned 
himself.  But  soon  the  party  again  took  heart.  The  treaty 
had  been  signed :  but  it  surely  would  never  be  ratified. 
In  a  short  time  the  ratification  camd :  the  peace  was  sol- 
emnly  proclaimed  by  the  heralds ;  and  the  most  obstinate 
non-jurors  began  to  despair.  Some  divines,  who  had  dur- 
ing eight  years  continued  true  to  James,  now  swore  alle- 
giance to  William.  They  were  probably  men  who  held,, 
with  Sherlock,  that  a  settled  government,  though  illegit- 
imate in  its  origin,  is  entitled  to  the  obedience  of  Christians, 
but  who  had  thought  that  the  government  of  William  could 
not  properly  be  said  to  be  settled  while  the  greatest  power 
in  Europe  not  only  refused  to  recognize  him,  but  strenu- 
ously supported  his  competitor.*  The  fiercer  and  more 
determined  adherents  of  the  banished  family  were  furious 
against  Lewis.  He  had  deceived,  he  had  betrayed  his 
suppliants.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  the  misery  of  his 
people.  It  was  idle  to  say  that  he  had  drained  every 
source  of  revenue  dry,  and  that,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
his  kingdom,  the  peasantry  were  clothed  in  rags,  and 
were  unable  to  eat  their  fill  even  of  the  coarsest  and  black- 
est bread.  His  first  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  to  the 
royal  family  of  England.  The  Jacobites  talked  against 
him,  and  wrote  against  him,  as  absurdly,  and  almost  as 
scurrilously,  as  they  had  long  talked  and  written  against 
William.  One  of  their  libels  was  so  indecent  that  the  lords- 
justices  ordered  the  author  to  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail.f 

♦  L'Hermitage,  Sept  |^,  ^^,  169t,  Oct.  ^;  Postman,  Nov.  20. 
t  L'Hennitage,  ^~ ,  Nov.  ft,  1697  ;  Paris  Gazette,  Nov.  JJ ;  Postboy, 
Nov.  2.    At  this  time  appeared  a  pasquinade,  entitled  A  Satjr  upon  the 
French  King,  written  after  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Reswidk,  anno  169t, 
by  a  Non-Swearing  Parson,  and  said  to  be  dropped  out  of  his  pooket  at 
Sam^s  Coffee-House.    I  quote  a  few  of  the  most  decent  couplets : 
"Lord  I  with  what  monstrous  lies  and  senseless  shams 
BAre  we  been  cullied  all  along  at  Sam's! 
Who  could  have  e'er  believed,  unless  in  vpibdf 
Lewis  ie  Grand  would  turn  rank  Williamite? 
Thou  that  hast  look'd  so  fierce  and  talked  so  big^ 
In  thine  old  age  to  dwindle  to  a  Whig  1 
Of  kings  distressed  thou  art  a  fine  securer.  . 
Thou  mak'st  me  swear,  that  am  a  known  non-Juror. 
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of  impatient  expectation  it  was  known,  on  the  fourteenth 
of  November,  that  his  majesty  had  landed  at  Margatel 
Late  on  the  fifteenth  he  reached  Greenwich,  and  rested  in 
the  stately  building  which,  under  his  auspices,  was  turning 
from  a  palace  into  a  hospital.  On  the  next  morning,  a 
bright  and  soft  morning,  eighty  coaches  and  six,  filled 
with  nobles,  prelates,  privy  ootmselors,  and  judges,  came 
to  swell  his  train.  In  Southwark  he  was  met  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen  in  all  the  pomp  of  of- 
fice. The  way  through  the  borough  to  the  bridge  waa 
lined  by  the  Surrey  militia ;  the  way  from  the  bridge 
to  Walbrook  by  three  regiments  of  the  militia  of  the  city. 
All  along  Cheapside,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
the  livery  were  marshaled  under  the  standards  of  their 
trades.  At  the  east  end  of  Saint  Paul's  church-yard  stood 
the  boys  of  the  school  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  wearing,  as 
they  still  wear,  the  garb  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Round 
the  Cathedral,  down  Ludgate  Hill,  and  along  Fleet  Street, 
were  drawn  up  three  more  regiments  of  Londoners.  From 
Temple  Bar  to  WhitehaU-gate  the  train-bands  of  Middle- 
sex and  the  Foot  Guards  were  under  arms.  The  windows 
along  the  whole  route  were  gay  with  tapestry,  ribbons,  and 
flags.  But  the  finest  part  of  the  show  was  the  innimaerable 
crowd  of  spectators,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothing,  and  such 
clothing  as  only  the  upper  classes  of  other  countries  could 
afibrd  to  wear.  **  I  never,"  William  wrote  that  evening  to 
Heinsius,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  multitude  of  well-dressed 
people."  Nor  was  the  king  less  struck  by  the  indications 
of  joy  and  affection  with  which  he  was  greeted  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  triumph.  His  coach,  from  the 
moment  when  he  entered  it  at  Greenwich  till  he  alighted 
from  it  in  the  court  of  Whitehall,  was  accompanied  by  one 
long  huzza.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  palace,  when  ad- 
dresses of  congratulation,  from  all  the  great  corporations  of 
his  kingdom,  were  presented  to  him.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  very  foremost  among  those  corporations  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  eloquent  composition  in  which 
that  learned  body  extolled  the  wisdom,  the  courage,  and. 
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the  Tirtue  of  his  majee^,  Tvas  read  with  cruel  Texatiotk  hy 
ihe  noD-jurora,  and  wiUi  exultation  hj  the  Whigg** 
.  The  rejoicings  were  not  yet  over.  At  a  conncU  irhich 
irBB  held  a  few  houis  after  the  king's  pnblio  entty,  ihe  aec* 
oaid  of  December  was  appointed  to  be  the  day  of  thankn* 
giving  for  the  peace.  The  Chapter  of  Saint  Paul's  reaolTed 
thatj  on  that  day,  their  nobb  Oathedral,  whicli  bad  beea 
long  slowly  rising  on  the  ruina  of  a  Buccession  of  pagan 
and  Christian  tempi es^  should  be  opentMi  for  public  worship, 
William  announced  his  intention  of  being  one  of  the  con- 
gregation. But  it  was  represented  to  him  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted in  that  intention,  three  hundred  thousand  people 
would  assemble  to  see  him  pasa^  and  all  the  pariah  chuichea 
of  London  would  be  left  empty.  He  iherefore  attended 
/(be  service  in  his  own  chapel  at  Whitehall,  and  heard 
Sumct  preach  a  sermon^  somiewhat  too  eubgistic  £>r  the 
placepf 

At  Saint  Paul's  the  magistrates  of  the  city  appeared  in  all 
Hieir  state,  Compton  ascended,  for  the  first  time,  a  throne 
rich  with  the  sculpture  of  Gibbons,  and  thence  exhorted  a 
rmmerous  and  splendid  asembly.  His  discourse  has  not 
been  preserved:  but  its  purport  maybe  easily  guessed ; 
for  he  preached  on  that  noble  Psalm;  '*Iwas  glad  when 
they  said  unto  me^  Let  us  go  into  the  houBO  of  the  Lord." 
He  doubtless  reminded  his  hearers  that,  in  addition  to  the 
debt  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  Englishmen, 
ihey  owed  as  Londoners  a  peenliax  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
divine  goodness,  which  had  permitted  them  to  effiice  tbe 
last  trace  of  the  ravages  of  the  great  fire,  and  to  assemble 
once  more>  for  prayer  and  praise,  after  so  many  years,  on 
that  spot  consecrated  by  the  devotions  of  thirty  generations- 
Throughout  London,  and  in  every  part  of  the  realm^  even 
to  the  remotest  parishes  of  Cumberland  and  Cornwall,  the 


I 


•  London  Gazette,  Nor.  IS,  22,  1C9T;  Tan  ClffTerftldrkfli,  Nor,  ^j,  | J - 
L'Hormita^  Nov.  \l ;  Poatlraj  and  Fottmuif  Not.  18 ;  Williun  to  Heinsiue^ 
Wot.  4S. 

f  £;?«lyn'«  Diary^  Dec  2^  1G97.  The  ionnou  U  oxtnnt;  ind  I  muAt  a> 
Icnowledgo  that  it  doBarvea  Evdyu'a  cooauro. 
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chuTclies  were  filled  on  the  morning  of  tliat  day ;  and  the 
evening  was  an  evening  of  festivity.* 

There  was  indeed  reason  for  joy  and  thankfulness.  En- 
gland had  passed  through  severe  trials,  and  had  come  forth 
renewed  in  health  and  vigor.  Ten  years  before,  it  had 
seemed  that  both  her  liberty  and  her  independence  were 
no  more.  Her  liberty  she  had  vindicated  by  a  just  and 
necessary  revolution.  Her  independence  she  had  oon- 
quered  by  a  not  less  just  and  necessary  war.  She  had 
successfully  defended  the  order  of  things  established  by 
the  Bill  of  Bights  against  the  mighty  monarchy  of  France, 
against  the  aboriginal  population  of  Ireland,  against  the 
avowed  hostility  of  the  non-jurors,  against  the  more  dan- 
gerous hostility  of  traitors  who  were  ready  to  take  any  oath, 
and  whom  no  oath  could  bind.  Her  open  enemies  had 
been  victorious  on  many  fields  of  battle.  Her  secret  ene- 
mies had  commanded  her  fleets  and  armies,  had  been  in 
charge  of  her  arsenals,  had  ministered  at  her  altars,  had 
taught  at  her  Universities,  had  swarmed  in  her  public 
ofiices,  had  sat  in  her  Parliament,  had  bowed  and  fawned 
in  the  bedchamber  of  her  king.  More  than  once  it  had 
seemed  impossible  that  any  thing  could  avert  a  restoration 
which  would  inevitably  have  been  followed,  first  by  pro- 
scriptions and  confiscations,  by  the  violation  of  fundamental 
laws,  and  the  persecutipn  of  the  established  religion,  and 
then  by  a  third  rising  up  of  the  nation  against  that 
House  which  two  depositions  and  two  banishments  had  only 
made  more  obstinate  in  evil.  To  the  dangers  of  war  and 
the  dangers  of  treason  had  recently  been  added  the  dangers 
of  a  terrible  financial  and  commercial  crisis.  But  all  those 
dangers  were  over.  There  was  peace  abroad  and  at  home. 
The  kingdom,  after  many  years  of  ignominious  vassalage, 
had  resumed  its  ancient  place  in  the  first  rank  of  European 
powers.  Many  signs  justified  the  hope  that  the  Revolution 
of  1688  would  be  our  last  Revolution.  The  ancient  con- 
stitution was  adapting  itself  by  a  natural,  a  gradual,  a 
peaceful  development,  to  the  wants  of  a  modem  society. 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  6,  1697;  Postman,  Dec.  4;  Van  Cleverekirke, 
Dec.  ^;  L'Hermitage,  Nov.  ^g. 
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Already  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  discossion 
existed  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  preceding  age.  The 
currency  had  been  restored.  Public  credit  had  been  re- 
established. Trade  had  revived.  The  Exchequer  was 
overflowing.  There  was  a  sense  of  relief  every  where, 
firom  the  Boyal  Exchange  to  the  most  secluded  hamlets 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  fens  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  plowmen,  the  shepherds,  the  miners  of  the 
Northumbrian  coal-pits,  the  artisans  who  toiled  at  the  looms 
of  Norwich  and  the  anvils  of  Birmingham,  felt  the  change, 
without  understanding  it;  and  the  cheerful  bustle  in  every 
seaport  and  every  market  town  indicated,  not  obscurely, 
the  commencement  of  a  happier  age. 
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field,  72.     Increase  in  the,  in  1698,  441. 

Army,  Irish ;  factions  in  the,  distracting 

'  the  camp,  79.  State  of,  under  the  com- 
mand 01^  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  64.  Ma- 
rauding expeditions,  60.  Clothes  and 
money  for,  brought  firom  France  by  Tyr- 
connel,  70. 


Ashley,  Lord ;  his  Speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Bill  for  Regulating 
Trials  in  Cases  of  Treason,  532.  Uis 
philosophy,  582. 

Ashley,  Sir  John,  211. 

Ashton ;  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  14. 
Executed,  16. 

Assassination ;  lawfulness  of,  how  regarded 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  511, 512. 
Horror  with  which  Englishmen  regard, 
606.  Not  an  Irish,  and,  tiU  lately,  not 
a  Scotch  sentiment,  596. 

Assassination  Plot,  the,  587.  Plans  of  the 
conspirators,  692.     Detected,  596. 

Anembly,  General,  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
land ;  its  protest  against  the  Civil  power, 
840. 

Association ;  the,  of  the  Houfe  of  Com. 
mens,  603. 

Athenian  Mercury;  the  publication  so  call- 
ed, 543. 

Athlone ;  its  great  military  importance,  78. 
Its  condition,  78.  The  old  castle  and 
bridge,  74  Besieged  and  taken  by  Gen- 
eral  Ginkell,  74-79.  Its  defenses  repair, 
cd  and  garrisoned  by  Ginkell,  S2.  Pre- 
sides at  the  court-martial  on  Grandval, 
258. 

Attainder,  Bill  of,  against  Sir  John  Fen. 
wick,  663. 

Auchintriatcr,  the  tacksman,  188,  190. 

Aurengzebe,  his  magnificence,  118.  Dry. 
den's  tragedy  of  Aurengaebe,  118.  Quar- 
rel between  his  officers  and  the  agents 
of  the  East  India  Company,  126.  Con. 
eludes  a  peace  with  the  English  in  India, 
130. 

Auverqnerque ;  his  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  254  Compliment  paid  to 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  273. 

Avaux ;  Count  of,  appointed  embassador  to 
the  Court  of  Stockholm,  891. 

Axe  Yard,  156. 

Aylesbury,  Earl  of;  his  part  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  528.    Thrown  into  the  Tower,  643. 

Baden ;  Prince  of,  quarrels  with  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  862. 

Bailey,  the  Old;  remarkable  change  in  the 
spirit  of  the  tribunal  immediately  after 
the  Revolution,  16. 

Ballinasloe;  head-quarters  of  Ginkell  at, 
82. 

Ballymore ;  besieged  and  taken  by  (General 
Ginkell,  73.  The  forts  reconstructed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ginkell,  78L 

Bank  of  England;   its  origin,  443.    The 
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Bank  of  Saint  George  at  Genoa,  and  that 
at  Amsterdam,  44&  The  National  Bank 
of  Patereon,  450.  The  BUI  for  incorpo- 
rating the  Bank  paaiee  the  Lower  Ilouse, 
452.  DiBcoBsed  in  the  Lords,  452.  Pass- 
ed, and  receives  the  royal  assent,  453. 
The  Bank  establishment  at  its  com- 
mencement compared  with  its  present 
magnitude,  464  Its  interest  bound  up 
with  the  interest  of  the  government,  466. 
Commercial  crisis  in  England,  627.  Lends 
money  to  William  to  conduct  the  war, 
634.    Its  importance  to  the  sUte,  4S6l 

Bankers;  their  prosperity  in  the  debased 
state  of  the  currency,  567. 

Banking  houses;  origin  of,  in  London,  448. 
The  goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  448. 

Barbesicux,  the  Marquess  of;  made  minis- 
ter of  war  to  Lewis  XIV.,  198.  His  con- 
duct  of  the  public  business,  19&    His 

flan  for  the  assassination  of  William 
IL,  267,  260. 

Barbour,  Sergeant,  188,  190.  Ordered  by 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to  be  prosecuted, 
621. 

Barclay,  Robert,  the  Quaker,  25. 

Barclay,  Sir  George,  687.  Receives  his 
instructions  from  James  at  Saint  Ger- 
maina,  5S7.  Arrives  in  London,  58S. 
Joins  with  Chamock  and  Parkyns,  689. 
Assisted  by  other  Jacobites,  591,  592. 
Discovery  of  the  plot,'  606.  His  flight  to 
France,  605. 

Bamardistone,  Sir  Samuel ;  his  connection 
with  the  East  India  Company,  122, 12& 

Bart,  John,  the  ft^ebooter,  261  His  ex- 
ploits, 264. 

Bartholomew,  Saint ;  hospital  of,  219. 

Bartholomew's  Fair;  the  English  Admirals 
KillcKrew  and  Dolavul  ridiculed  at,  3S2. 

Bates,  the  bribery  agent  of  Leeds,  602.  His 
story,  602. 

Bavaria,  Elector  of;  attends  the  Congress 
at  the  Hague,  6,  7.  His  government  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  862.  Marches 
upon  Nnmnr,  620. 

Baxter,  Kicbard;  his  friendship  with  Thom- 
as Foley,  421. 

Bayle,  8ia 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  created  Duke  of  Bedford, 
468. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  ATyS, 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  387. 

Bellcfonds,  Marshal ;  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  against  England, 
199. 

Bengals,  India  shawls  so  called,  127. 

Bentley,  liichard;  his  letter  to  Graavius,  5, 
note. 

Berkeley,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  Fleet,  459.  Reach- 
es Brest,  460.  The  attack  unsuccessful, 
462,  4<>3.  The  fleet  ravages  the  coast  of 
lYance,  464.  Undisputed  master  of  the 
Channel,  542. 

Berkeley  House,  the  residence  of  the  Prin- 
cess Anne,  ir»2. 

Bemardi,  Major  John  ;  his  connection  with 
the  Assassination  I*lot,  590.  Arrested, 
602. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of;  con- 
dition of  the  army  under  his  command, 
64,  67.  He  submits  to  the  tutelage  of 
the  military  men  under  liis  command, 
67,  68.  Gives  himself  up  to  pleasure,  69. 
Recalled  to  France,  70.     His  conduct  at 


the  battle  of  Landen,  806.  Taken  pris- 
oner, 867.  Brought  before  William,  S67. 
Their  behavior  to  each  other,  867.  Ber- 
wick exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
36a  His  plot  against  the  life  of  WUl- 
iam,  586.  Arrives  in  London,  5S&  Fail- 
are  of  the  plot,  693.  Returns  to  France^ 
6061 

Beveridge  appointed  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  S9.     His  retracUon,  88. 

Blackhead,  the  agent  of  Robert  Young,  22S. 
His  part  in  Young's  plot,  223,  227. 
Brought  before  the  CooncU,  2S7.  Re- 
moved in  custody,  228. 

Blount,  Charles;  his  political  principles, 

818.  His  Infidelity,  818.  His  Oracles  of 
Reason,  319.  His  disciple  Gildon,  819. 
His  long  standing  feud  with  the  censors 
of  the  press,  819.  His  Just  Vindication 
of  Learning  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press, 

819.  His  plagiarisms  from  Milton,  319. 
His  Just  and  True  Character  of  Ed- 
mund Bohun,  320.  His  trap  to  ruin  Do- 
hun,821.  Circumstances  of  his  death,3S6. 

Blues,  the  Dutch ;  their  part  in  the  battle 
of  Aghrim,  83. 

BoethiuB,  Consolations  of;  Lord  Preston*! 
translation  of,  29.. 

Bohun,  Edmund,  appointed  censor  of  the 
precis,  815.  His  poliUcal  principles,  31& 
His  championship  of  the  doctriae  of 
passive  obedience,  816.  Coldness  of  his 
friends,  316.  His  severity  to  the  book- 
sellers, 817.  Entrapped  by  Bloont,  82L 
Removed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mens,  and  sent  into  confinement,  822. 

Boileau,  Stephen;  his  lyric  poem  on  the 
victory  of  Lewis  XIV.,  247.  His  versos 
on  the  taking  of  Namur  burlesqued  by 
Prior,  542. 

Bombay,  rising  of  the  garrison  and  English 
inhabitants  of,  against  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor, 123. 

Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  355. 

Boufflers,  Marquess  of;  his  encampment 
near  Steinkirk,  250.  Assists  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  253.  Marches,  under  com- 
mand of  the  king,  to  Namur,  'M±  Joins 
Lorges  in  the  Palatinate,  363.  His  part 
in  the  campaign  of  1695,  6:i7.  Throws 
himself  into  Namur,  629.  Surrenders  the 
town  and  retires  into  the  citadel,  633. 
Capitulates,  63$.  Departs  with  colors 
flying  and  drums  beating,  639.  Is  arrest- 
ed, f>39.  Liberated,  541.  Welcomed  home 
by  Lewis  and  honors  conferred  on  him, 
541.     His  meetings  with  Portland,  716. 

Bourbon,  Lewis,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  262.  His  con- 
duct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  867,  36S. 

Bow,  St,  Mary  le,  church  of,  82. 

Boyle,  105. 

Bracegirdle,  Anne,  the  actress,  279.  Her 
beauty,  280.  The  murder  of  Mountford, 
281. 

Bradgate,  visit  of  William  IIL  to,  653. 

Brandenburg,  Frederic,  Elector  of ;  attends 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague,  6. 

Brandcnburghers ;  their  courageous  con- 
duct at  the  siege  of  Namur,  5ol-5o7. 

Breadalbane,  John,  Earl  of;  his  character, 
170.     Hi8tortuou8policy,170,171.     Em- 

f)loyed  to  negotiate  with  the  rebel  High- 
and  chiefs,  172.  Conference  of  the  chiefs 
at  his  house  at  Glenorchy,  172.  His  un- 
gracious treatment  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glen- 
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Cftplt&l,  InTMH&ent  <iC;  old 


of,  888. 


UU  plan  for  the  dertmction  of  the  people 
of  Olenooe,  184.  The  maancre  of  Glen- 
coe,  19a  UU  guilty  eonaeienee,  195. 
Depth  of  hie  knaTery,  619. 

Brest,  expedition  against,  460.  Its  failure, 
462. 

Bribery,  official;  frightful  preralence  of, 
in  16H  496. 

Briseoe,  John ;  his  proposal  of  a  Land  Bank, 
446. 

BriUin,  LiUle,  81T. 

Bromley,  Bishop's  palace  at,  984,  886. 

Brook,  Lord;  entertains  WUUam  IIL  at 
Warwick  Castle,  663. 

Brnnsvick  Lunenberg,  Qwrgn  William  L, 
Duke  of;  embarrassments  caused  by  him 
to  the  CoaliUon,  8861  Made  Elector  of 
H&norer,  240.  Quarrel  of, with  the  House 
of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  868. 

Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel ;  its  quarrel  with 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  868. 

Brussels;  attacked  by  ViUeroy,  634 

Bttlkeley  (the  Jacobite  emissary  in  En- 
gland) ;  gains  over  Oodolphin,  61. 

Burford ;  visit  of  William  111.  to,  663. 

Burke,  Edmund;  his  Tiev  of  the  National 
Debt,  896. 

Burleigh ;  visit  of  William  lU.  to,  661. 

Burnet,  Bishop ;  assists  at  the  consecration 
of  Tillotson,  88.  Charged  by  the  Tories 
with  having  been  the  first  person  who 
advised  the  government  to  contract  the 
National  Debt,  293.  Supports  the  Trien- 
nial Bill,  310.  Ignominious  sentence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  his  Pastoral 
Letter,  388-384.  His  feelings  deeply 
wounded,  824.  Preaches  the  fiineral  ser- 
mon of  Tillotson,  474.  His  eiccnse  for  the 
conduct  of  the  King  respecting  the  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe,  684. 

€aermarthen,  Thomas,  Earl  of;  listens  to 
the  charges  of  Jacobliism  brought  against 
the  Lord  Steward  and  Lord  Chamberlain, 
19.  Attends  the  consecration  of  Tillot- 
son, 88.  Employs  corruption  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  876.  Supports  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  810.  VisiU  Bath  for  his 
health,  883.  His  conduct,  Ssa  Bribed 
by  the  East  India  Company,  886.  His 
capacity  thought  highly  of  by  William, 
428.  Created  Duke  of  Leeds,  468.  See 
Leeds,  Dnko  of. 

Caermarthen,  son  of  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Leeds;  serves  in  the  expedition  to  Brest, 
461.    His  yacht,  the  Peregrine,  461. 

Calais ;  a  part  of,  burned  by  the  English 
fleet,  464.  Preparations  at,  for  a  descent 
on  England,  6t)6. 

Callieres,  640,  641. 

Camaret  Bay ;  disaster  in,  468. 

Cambon ;  holds  a  command  under  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  861. 

Cameron,  Sir  Ewan  (Loohlel) ;  takes  the 
oath  to  WillUm  and  Mary,  176, 183. 

Campbell,  Captain  (Glenlyon) ;  his  part  in 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  188-191.  His 
blunders,  191.  His  guilty  conscience, 
196.  Ordered  by  the  Scottish  ParUament 
to  be  prosecuted,  621. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  of  Ardkinglass;  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  Mae  Ian  of  Glencoe, 
176. 


Hoardlngof  cola,  8881  Origin  of  stock- 
Jobbers. «».  Aafowdofoompaalescome 
into  existiftiee,  889.  The  Imbble  compa- 
nies of  1688,  and  time  baiMna,  890. 
The  National  debto  of  Italy,  Frane^  and 
Holland,  888.  Th«  National  Debt  of  En- 
gland, 898w  ItsprogresB  np  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  896,  99o. 

Carey,  Henry,  natural  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Halifax,  491.     His  Ulents,  491. 

Carstairs;  attends  the  king  to  Holland, 
889.  o  -» 

Carter,  Rear  Admiral,  811.  His  conduct 
at  La  Hogue,  814.  EUled,  814.  Burled 
with  honor,  819. 

Castle  Howard,  668. 

Catalonia;  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
in,  60.  The  viceroy  of,  routed  by  Noailles 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tar,  466. 

Catinat,  Marshal ;  defeats  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy at  Marsiglla,  887.  Occupies  Pied- 
mont, 640. 

Censorship  of  the  Press,  814,  et  seq. 

Chamberlayne,  Doctor  Hugh ;  his  proposal 
of  a  Land  Bank,  44&  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  establishing  a  Bank  on  his  plan. 

Chambers;  his  part  in  the  Assaasination 
Plot,608w 

Characteristics;  the,  of  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
663. 

Charleroy;  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French,  878. 

Charles  II. ;  receives  presents  from  the 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
124w 

Charles  IL  of  Spain ;  his  wretched  educa- 
tion, 887.  His  minister  Gastanaga,  887. 
HU  conduct  in  1687,  709.  Difflenlties 
caused  by  him,  780. 

Chamock,  Robert,  618.  Leads  the  life  of  a 
conspirator,  61&  Selected  by  the  Jaco- 
bite plotters  to  go  to  8t  Germains  to  con- 
fer with  James,  688.  Joins  Barclay  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  669.  Taken  Into 
custody,  608.  Tried,  606.  Found  guilty, 
607.    His  execution,  60a 

Chartres,  Philip,  Duke  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  268,  866.  His 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  868. 

Chatham ;  burning  of  the  dock-yard  of,  by 
the  Dutch,  144. 

Cherburg ;  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  at,  816. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of;  his 
descent  fh>m  George,  Marquess  of  Hali. 
fax,  491.  His  characters  of  Cowper  and 
Marlborough,  671. 

Child,  Sir  John,  of  Surat;  appointed  gen- 
eral of  all  the  English  forces  in  the  East, 
124.     His  death,  180. 

Child,  Sir  Joshua;  hU  vast  wealth,  181. 
His  talents  as  a  merchant,  18L  His  con- 
nection with  the  house  of  Beaufort,  188, 
123.  Especially  obnoxious  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  188.  Makes  his  peace  with  the 
Court,  183.  Becomes  the  autocrat  of  the 
East  India  Company,  124w  HU  favor  at 
Court,  183,  184  His  politics  confounded 
by  the  Revolution,  186.  His  unpopular- 
ity, 127.  His  determined  fight  with  the 
New  Company,  131, 188.  His  refusal  of 
the  terms  offered  by  the  CommonsT  bill 
for  remodeling  the  company,  188.  His 
alarm  for  the  charter,  886.  His  suprotn- 
acy  in  the  East,  4Ml 
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Choxeh;  fte 
orafirifMfvklMfcr 

ilOIIMBOMtlMBam 

DqIm  of  Borwlok  ailMaflr,  MT. 
QtU  Uiit  detatMlii  FuUuMBt  OB  Um, 

100. 
Clanej,  618L 
OUnndim,  H«irr  Brte,  Bui  oft  ^MVid 

by  PnsUm  with  troMomUM*  ooDdoB^ia 

Bant  to  the  Towtr,  111    hmAtfOummto 

bin,  1ft. 
Cloraei,  Sir  Thomu,  OOfi,  BM. 
Clorka»  e 


eommeroUI ;   nluiao 


_        __  of;  fa  tko 

rdgB  of  WUUm  UL  ud  QwMa  Vklo- 

Tlar451 

dipping  of  eolo,  660,011    SooODlaiwii 

CMoMl,  viiltBd  tajr  tho  IilA  RiVIMWiiML 

OooHtioii,  the  grait,  ogalMfe  Fnnce;  matt. 

taw  of  the  npraMntotiTeoot  at  the  HogM, 

^et■el|.    VlMeiBherentiatheBetanof 

ooeUtiqiii,l].   TbefcnigiipoiSejrofWIlI. 

lamIIL,S8L    Behavior  of  the  Noithara 

iren,SaB.  lBdiiiattoBaoftheFtope,tta 

oduot  of  the  alUea,  VI4.   The  Emperor, 

8palii,88S.     WlUaa  iBoeaada  In 

itbiK  the  dlaolntlon  of  the  eealilloa. 


powen,S 
Conduot 


iaSb  Mav  amasanMBti  fbr  the  gonm- 
ment  of  the  gpanlah  Ifethcriaii£»  MOl 
LewlatekeathefMd,M8.  8ie«  of  Na. 
mor,  S4a.  Lewie  retaraa  to  VetaalllH, 
t47.  Lnzamhnv,  818.  Battto  of  Stala- 
UricttL 
Cohorn,  Menno,  Baron ;  hie  skill  in  fortifi- 
caiion,  iiL  Strengthens  the  defcnaee  of 
Namur,241  Sevenay  wounded.  245.  1)1- 
roots  the  siege  of  Namor  under  the  allies, 

CoHgni,  the  Admiral,  872. 

Collier,  Jeremy ;  his  cniel  exultation  orer 
the  carnage  of  Landen,  o81.  Attends 
Friend  and  Parkyns  to  the  gallows,  61u. 
A  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
014.  Conceals  himself;  614.   OuUawed,61& 

Committee  of  Advice,  the  Grand;  funned 
by  the  llonse  of  Commons,  271.  Its 
transacUons,  271-270. 

Companies;  a  crowd  of,  come  into  exist- 
ence, 2S9.  The  babbles  of  101»2,  200. 
Kidiculed  by  saUriBtit,  2U1. 

Compounders;  the  ]>ar^  of  the  Jacobites  so 
callod,  d4S.  Bxpt;dient8  propoMid  by  them 
for  the  restoration  of  James,  o&3. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London ;  accompanies 
King  William  to  llolUnd,  1.  His  morti- 
flration  at  the  deration  of  Tillotaon,  82. 
Canvasses  I/mdon  for  the  Tory  candidate 
Clarges,  556. 

Congress  of  the  Hague ;  meeting  of  the,  0, 
7.    Speech  of  WilUam  HI.  at  the,  7. 

ConingRby,  Thomas  (Lord  Justice),  in  Dub- 
lin, 01.  Goes  in  state  to  St  I*atrick*s  Ca- 
thedral, 61.  Sentences  a  man  to  death 
without  trial,  63.  Decision  of  tho  House 
of  Commons  on  this  act,  63.  His  rapaci- 
ty, SifL  Odious  to  the  BngHshry  of  Ire- 
land, 328.    Kemoved,  328. 

Conspiracy;  the,  of  Grandval,  257.  See 
Grandval. 

Conspinicy  against  tho  pomon  of  King  WIU- 
iam,  511.     The  Conspliatora,  513-515. 

Contl,  Armand,  Prince  of;  his  oonduct  at 
the  battte  of  SteinUfk,  888L 


Cook,  ESr  Thonaa,  chalniun  of  the  Eaat  In- 
dia Cdmwiy,  'v^  Snccfieds  by  bdhCfJ 
tn  obtnlniog  a  n^*w  Charier  for  the  Und- 
pany.  &^     bill  pasted  «galn«  Uipa.  Mt 

Co«k,  the  tioi^urlniit  dNiiHi;  bla  nodMlal 
the  exoojClon  of  t^rlead  and  Parkyni^llflL 
ArT«el«d,  «t-L    Bet  at  Liberty,  OiSL 

Oonfeury,  Edward,  Viseoniit;    tnclodat  !■ 


VBDit^sptDi,tt£MS& 
Coinwalila,  f-     *      - 


Gbktfea,  Laid ;  app^^^^  ^  ^ 

Admiimlty,  IMl 
dn-uptloii,  putUniffiHry ;   eaployeA  hj 

CArmiAnbcn  and  TtvfW,  tTCt 
CoLmitln,  tlie,  2li5. 
Oiuiiiry  psTtJi  th*,  ftW» 
CJDurant,  the  Eii^fsfa  \   tint  pabUi&tlea  «f 

tll^  :^4^ 
C.Vtvpflr,  William,  6T1,  &IH. 
CngEm^Um^fl:  Ills  OT)||[in,  494,     g^*«»ti^t4 

frji  iif  bid  dealbfa  *■  aa  amy  dotUer,  4M. 

Stilt  to  tli0  TdYtir,  1»A, 
Cninbure«,  Chartea;  Mi  sbaTO  In  Iha  A» 

wiistJimtloii     Pink   fiSI.      AmeM,    OQH 

Tried,  am     Cx«cvl«d^16^ 
Crime  i  incrcAsc  of,  id  liM,  W6; 
CuM'rFlh^u  :  T'^^pb^  .nf,  burntid  in  thc<  Chucll 

H.f,  \-y  IN.-  [..n.j.li'  .'f  tilcngOJTT,  Hi 
C'liDi^'rl'iiiil,   k':i  fi  irri-iiTtn  :  app(^]nic<)  to  Hm 

fix  *4  iVt'  lUN'^jti^^li,  »ll 
CuiTvnL'y,  alarmiug  EtaEu  of  tbe.)  f^S^L  l%iO 
prtform  of  «olnlctf^  prcvioiu  ta  ihf  Beelo- 
radotu  fiCO,  LMppIn^  of  coin,  500,  IM|L 
The  co^nlng-miLl  in  tbc  Towier  vi  T 
dftft,  W»0^  cupped  moDCy  and 
nvwy,  fi6t,  O^i^  ( ^^unt^Tfelt  col  nnit  IMS. 
£iauilla«  Ibr  ctl  ppi  ng,  MS,  liiblie  ijm- 
patfay  with  fh?  ctfiipen.  tfd^  roodltlon 
of  (bo  enrrHtcy  id  1i^&,  Mi^  rtusperity 
of  tb<>  bank^j  unld  the  df  bajemut  of  tho 
runvncy^  t>(Ii.  Plan  of  Lowndn,  571. 
And  of  liockp,  &T2.  >lxpod]<Mir  of  Somen, 
5T^  Ontrovcnsy  tonrhbtf^  tlji>  cumn- 
fy.  KT.  FarJiuinfntary  prorecdinga,  ftTfl. 
I'Hiilc  amoug  tht^  romEJiuD  jH-opJe,  570, 
1  h  0  Kwptiue?  fit  1 1  pMHfd,  fifWL  Commer- 
ftnl  r.Hvla  Id  Ei]|;URd,  (i:^.  Exchequer 
miia,  Aaty,  LtSom  made  to  mtctre  tho 
currency*  dM. 
t'littH;  *Ftvr>c  tn  the  FrpcdlttAn  to  Breat, 
4C1 .  1  iii  hrarery  &t  th«  dpgo  of  Namnr, 
Biill,  CltH,  HccPlrn  a  Trgmnil  Jn  Ihe  head, 
03T.  C^tonui  the  paJiudL'O,  £^3T.  Takea 
char^  of  Fniirickt  ao4 

DaLrjiflplfi,  01r  Jatdoe:  nleed  to  Ihe  peer- 
igv  ^Hh  tb(^  itlk^  of  Vlacoiml  Stair,  160. 
Ste  Wtair,  VtHonnt 

DaFTyutplo,  9lr  John ;  appoiated  prime  mln- 

oattMl    Maqtn  of  8tatr,  ICO.     £ee  Stair, 
Mail^  of. 

Unniih  tr^ij^s  In  Ireland  i  condLUon  of  the, 
M.     Join  CtnkciLl  at  IkUymorc.  IX 

DiTtitioutb,  (r«ori;c  IjefHf^  wlof :  charged 
by  l/»nl  rifston  vhb  trtrasottable  coo- 
durt.  If*.  ArT«tcd  unci  broijplit  ^K-foro  tho 
CohhcUh  20.  n^l^rvtf  bta  lanacv^ce,  «0l 
CnjuplcLlon  of  tiLi  dL^racf,  SO.  Ula 
d^itb,  ^i. 

TiaujtLin,  tb«>  plaHd  dndrr  the  tiit«I«g«  of 
Luxf'Mibiirg  fji  tlie  NcHicrlanda.  4ed. 

Dehi,  Nattanal;  origtn  of  the,  £8S.  The 
rnirll™  to  [UIjh  VM.  In  minco,  29X 
rn  iroliu*il,*il>a.  The  lisi  ^  laiDg  a 
mMLLon  by  wty  of  loan  pi  it.  roia.,   *       , 

1HM.    i^ttg^  of  Itu  eru-- . :  :  le  debt 
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ap  to  the  prosent  time,  296i.    Increaae  of 
the  debt  coeral  with  the  incrtsM  of  the 
proeperity  of  the  nation,  206, 2M,    Catiaes 
of  the  predictions  of  national  ruin,  298. 
Declaration ;  the,  of  Jamea,  205.    Its  folly, 

206.  Eifect  produced  by  it  in  England, 

207.  The  New  Declaration  of  James, 
354.  Dispatched  to  London,  366.  Dis- 
tributed in  England,  S56.     Its  effect,  856. 

Do  la  Kue;  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
riot,  592.  Informs  PorUund  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  conspirators,  5U0. 

Deluval,  Sir  Ralph,  211.  His  part  in  the 
battlo  of  La  Ilogue,  215.  Intrusted  (with 
Killigrew)  with  the  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  396.  They  command  the  convoy 
of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  380.  Held  up  to  de- 
rision in  Bartholomew's  Fair,  88:^.  Dis- 
missed from  his  command,  4^ 

Denmark ;  her  menacing  demeanor,  232. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish,  Earl  of; 
accompanies  William  III.  to  Holland,  1. 
Splendid  banquets  given  by  him  at  the 
Hague,  6.  Charged  by  Lord  Pre&ton 
with  treasonable  conduct,  18.  Attends 
the  consecration  of  Tillotson,  82.  Cre- 
ated Duke  of  Devonshire,  458. 

Devonshire,  Duke  of;  William,  Earl  of, 
created,  ^. 

Dc  Witt,  293. 

Deynse ;  taken  by  Yilleroy,  533. 

Diarmid ;  the  race  of,  174. 

Dieppe ;  towfe  of,  destroyed  by  the  Englirh 
fleet,  464. 

Dlxmuydc  taken  by  Villeroy,  533. 

Dogs;  their  feast  on  the  battle-field  of 
Aghrim,  85. 

Donelagh,  643. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of:  ac- 
companies King  William  to  Holland,  1. 
Charged  by  Preston  with  treasonable  con- 
duct, 18.  Attends  the  consecration  of 
Tillotson,  31  Resigns  his  office  of  Cham- 
berlain, 671. 

Douglas,  James;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  254. 

Drummond,  Captain  ;  ordered  by  the  Scot- 
tlKh  Parliament  to  bo  prosecuted,  521. 

Dr>-den,  John ;  his  tragedy  of  Aurengzebe, 
1  IS.  Sum  which  he  received  for  his  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Virgil,  476. 

Dublin;  condition  of,  after  its  occupation 
by  the  WiUiamites,  61.  Its  celebration 
of  the  anniversaries  of  William's  birth- 
day and  landing,  6L  Arbitrary  acts  of 
Coningsby's  government,  G3. 

Dumont;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
III.,  257.     Betrays  Grandval,  i58. 

Duncombe,  Charles,  the  banker;  his  im- 
mense gains,  567. 

Dunfermline,  Earl  of;  his  ill  treatment  at 
tlic  Court  of  St.  Germaina,  047. 

Dunkirk ;  the  English  fleet  at,  464. 

Dunton,  John ;  his  paper,  the  Athenian  Mer- 
cury, 543. 

Durant ;  his  part  in  the  Assassination  Plot, 
5..'8. 

D*UB£on,  General ;  accompanies  Saint  Ruth 
to  Ireland,  1^.  Intrusted  with  the  defense 
of  Athlone,  76.  Surprised  by  the  English, 
7a  Tnmpled  under  foot,  and  nearly 
killed,  79.  Repairs  to  Galway,  80.  Be. 
sieged  in  Limerick,  86.  Capitulates,  and 
retires  to  Limerick,  87.  In  chief  com- 
mand there,  89.  Surrenders  limerick  to 
GinkeU,96u 


Dutch:  their  )o7  on  tbflaniTal  of  William 
in  Holland,  2,  &  Jealoasy  vlth  which 
they  were  regarded  by  Bnglishmea,  142. 
The  two  nations  reeoneiled,  144u  Outcnr 
against  those  employed  aboot William,  146. 
Disliked  by  the  Commons,  27a,  Hated  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  277.  DisUked  by  En- 
glishmen, 488.  Their  port  in  the  siege  of 
Namur,  531-687. 
Dyer;  his  manuscript  newsletters,  47L 
Dykvelt;  arrests  Marshal  Boufflezs,  589. 

East  India  Company;  foundation  of  the, 
117.  Its  first  name,  117.  Its  sway  in  the 
city  of  London,  119.  The  old  India 
House,  119.  Prosperity  enjoyed  by  it, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  120,  121. 
The  Company  attacked  bv  enemies  firom 
without  and  dissensions  within,  122.  The 
private  interlopers,  122.  DisatBection 
spread  by  them  in  the  East,  122,  123. 
The  governor.  Sir  Josiah  Child,  makes 
his  peace  with  the  court,  123.  Makes 
presents  to  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  124. 
The  charter  confirmed  and  extended  by 
James  II.,  124  Its  captains  permitted  to 
hoist  the  royal  ensign,  124  Its  servile 
homage  to  the  throne,  126.  Quarrel  be- 
tween its  agents  and  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, 125.  Its  position  at  the  Revolution, 
126,  1.27.  Discussions  lor  and  against  the 
continuance  of  its  monopoly,  128,  129. 
The  New  and  Old  Companies,  180.  Peti- 
tions  presented  to  Parliament  from  both 
companies,  180,  131.  Bill  brought  in  by 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  for  remodeling 
the  Old  Company,  183.  The  terms  offered 
by  the  bill  rejected  by  the  proprietors, 
183.  The  king  declares  his  inability  to 
dissolve  the  Old  Company,  282.  The  sub- 
Jcct  discussed  in  the  Commons,  and  ad<. 
joumed,  282.  A  now  charter  obtained  by 
bribery,  886.  Renewal  of  the  conflict  be^ 
tween  the  two  companies,  886.  Debates 
about  the  trade  with  India  resumed  in 
Parliament,  427,  428.  The  case  of  the 
Redbridge,  428.  Parliamentary  inquiry  , 
into  the  accounts  of  the  company,  498. 

Eigg,  inhabitants  of;  their  treatment  of  the 
Macleods,  178.  The  Macleods'  retaliation, 
178. 

Elections;  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of,  620. 

Elizabeth ;  Queen,  monopolies  created  dur- 
ing her  reign,  1 16.     Abolished  by  her,  116. 

Elliot ;  not  brought  to  trial,  17. 

Emancipation;  Roman  Catholic,  112, 118. 

England ;  the  nobles  of,  had  ceased  in  1091 
to  be  a  military  class,  59.  Taste  for  the 
productions  of  the  East,  119.  Outcry 
against  the  importation  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  East,  127.  Preparations  of 
the  trench  for  an  invasion  of  England,  199. 
Arrangements  made  in  England  to  repel 
the  invasion,  201  Effect  of  James's  Dec- 
laration throughout  the  kingdom,  207. 
Rejoicings  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,217.  State  of  the  public  mind  dur- 
ing the  anticipated  invasion  of  the  French, 
220.  The  war  with  France  the  people*! 
war,  234  IrYench  privateers  in  the  En- 
glish Channel,  263.  John  Bart  and  Da 
Guay  Trouin,  264  Distress  in  England, 
266.  Increase  in  crime,  266u  Debate  in 
Parliament  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  271. 
Condition  of  the  kingdom  oompmod  with 
thai  ofFrance  in  1692, 286, 86«.    ' 
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A]tfiiil«iilitBofthaeamMj,6IWL  8Ute 
of  tiMUMdoB  oa  ttie  aiwlrwy.  of  tlui 
AMMteHMi  Plot,  eOiL    llMwbotou- 

Htm  ■!— ^tiw  JModaHoB  '**"      '^ 

itaEDgtaDd,6IT, 


ria,  6U.  Dlrtrmontofmlit  «b«ir 
teBIwruiA«taiidiiet,e86L  mmagotJ^i- 
liMBfBt,«IML  SlOi  oTllM  oov^,  «fi4 
Belnn  of  pVMBori^,  ttT.  BMtondoa  of 
thoteoMMilft.  TmMofpoMBMveeD 
BBgteBd  wd  FkiBoo  wlfM,  T1&  The 
TvMtgrofSTiiriekdBiiadLnBL  Anztotf 
of  tho  aaaon,  68T.  AbitbI  of  b«w«  of 
thopMMa,m    Genaol  i4pMka  ^^ 

■i^kli :  tlMdr  Jflidoaqr  of  tkt  XhrtAi  IISL 
fSiWo  nottoos neoBflUed,  lU. 

EM  mil.  OooDl  of  I  oBpaiBtad  to  the  oam- 
■MDd  of  fliA  Todoii  Met  1b  the  «spedltlqn 
toEBgLiuid,90Q,ST4    BeetlBn  the  SffiyT- 

na  fleet  at  Ugo'i'^ 
BnikeqMr  Blllei  origlil  U,  6IQl 
Bntert  Ite  MjUttHon  at  tb^fnend  elwUad 

of  16W,  6^ 
Bseter,  Eul  <tf ;  hfi  JaeoUte  jrfMlvlee.  G5L 

FUn  wltBMMe:  the,  of  flie  ITlh  eeotuiTt 
166i    Oateathelba]ideroftheaehool,m 

FeceandnUuieaofofflcUamea;  debatulD 
ParlLunent  on  the,  100. 

Ftenwiek,  Sir  John ;  his  Jacobite  plottlugt, 
80.  HlB  impertinence  to  the  Queen,  tto. 
516.  His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  528,  tir  it. 
Captond,  044.  His  letter  toJils  wife,  4i4^^ 
lils  confession,  MA.  EfEects  of  his  oonfeb- 
don,  Ml.  Feelinn  of  the  lAThlgs  abont 
him,  G63.  Tho  King  examines  him,  M3. 
Disappearance  of  the  witness  Goodman, 
M5.  Fenwick  examined  by  tho  lIous«  uf 
Commons,  667.  BiU  for  attainting  him 
brought  in,  068.  Intrigues  of  Monmouth, 
C80.  Interrogated  by  tno  Ilouse  of  Lordu, 
083.  The  Bill  of  Attainder  passed,  00% 
Attempts  made  to  save  him,  692.  Uts 
execuuon,  698. 

Fenwick,  Lady  Mary,  687,  69S. 

Feiiguson,  James ;  his  communications  vtth 
James,  SOS.    Taken  into  custody,  60CSt 

FlliciO*.  406. 

Filmer ;  doctrines  of,  816.  His  work  ed  i  tod 
by  Bohun,  816. 

Fin  ances ;  restoration  of  the,  of  the  conntTy , 
653. 

Financial  crisis  In  England,  631. 

Finch,  Sir  Ueneage;  opposes  the  Triennial 
Bill,  811. 

Fisher,  Kichaxd;  hto  share  in  the  Aasaidr 
nation  riot,  591.  Oires  information  to 
Portland  of  the  design,  597. 

Fltton,  Alexander;  appointed  a  commie- 
sioner  fbr  the  government  of  Ireland,  B9, 

Flamsteed,  Sir  John.  572. 

Fleet,  the  English ;  the  ruin  caused  by  Tor^ 
rlngton  repaired,  loa  Placed  under  tho 
command  of  Russell,  108.  Possesses  tbc 
undiipnted  command  of  the  sea,  106.  Jolbs 
the  Dutch  fleets  and  nlla  under  the  oom- 
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oftheawy,d<a  „  _ 
of  tho  BMbvj  OoBMBahea,  dBT. 
Bp«iker,dBr.  _^ 

VoMT,  Thomas;  his  ftisSdAIp  vlfli  ItezlBi^ 

Foirler,  Mwy;  htosfpetetBMalto^MS 

of  GnOVOeHBE|  8^ 
FoZf  vO0)r||0  {  hIi  niCBMIH(|  mUm     QOOmlMM 

non  his  vocfcs,  tt,  Bota.  His  SBnoMtloM 
of  the  Soerad  Wtltlagv  Si  jSmHtw 
ofsiMDSofhfaMloiraivn    AtdWtisssiii 

attstUMBtS  of WmSOf tliHB,  IBL     LHfltfs 

Vox,  BIr  Slgta;  tlMMI  ftr  Ihs  Cllj.«r 
I«iidoh,6Ai  BedcBihisBraleBrioosto 
thephMBOof  fliat  LMof  r    ~ 

an. 


eoBsiMB  of  ns  psak 
i,ML    BsMial 


19.     Hoi 
Pisdhionft,! 

ammiudtioB,  and  liiod,  with  oAmh  to  c 
d«ettiMwarkkInlaiii,n.  ApotUoDoC 
tholrldi  BMnsDGsihoile  tRMps  snbaiks 
for  FlriBiee,  M^Ql  The  Fkweh  flee*  n- 
fhses  battle,  lOa  Preparations  In  Fkanes 
for  Inradlng  Englaod,  199,  toa  Tho 
Frenefa  fleet  detained  in  port  beyond  their 
time,  810L  Puts  out  to  eea  under  Toor- 
ville,  812.  Defeated  by  the  Enriish  and 
Dutch  fleet  under  Russdl,  218-417.  Lewla 
takes  the  field  himself.  2tiL  Splendor  of 
his  eamp,  S42.  His  Immense  army,  SdflL 
His  siege  of  Namur,  241  The  battto  of 
Steinklrk,  261-S51  DlstMs  In  France, 
265.  DistreosofFru)celnl692,285,286, 
851.  National  debt  of,  298L  Fkllnre  ^ 
the  crops  in,  la  1698,  817.  Commenco- 
ment  of  the  campaign  In  Biabant,  86Si. 
BatUe  of  Landenu  8«^-878.  The  Tictoiy 
a  dear  one  for  the  French,  87a  Thev  bo. 
siege  and  take  Chaileioy,  8T8.  Militaiy 
successes  of  France,  887.  Distress  In 
France  in  1693, 887.  Misery  of  the  coun. 
try  districts  to  keep  Paris  In  good  humor, 
889.  The  campaign  of  1694,  469.  Tha 
French  plan  of  war,  469.  Bepnlse  of  Uio 
EuffllBh  at  Brest,  462,  468.  The  war  ear- 
ried  Into  Spain,  460.  Vllleroy  chosen  to 
conduct  the  war  In  1600,  68CL  Loss  of 
Namur,  688.  The  French  nary  shut  up 
In  Toulon,  542.  Preparations  for  a  de- 
scent on  England,  otS.  Distress  of 
Ftanoe  In  16V6,  626.  NegotUtiooe  for 
peace  opened,  640.  Terms  of  peaco  bo> 
tween  England  and  Franee  settled,  71& 
The  treaty  of  Ryswlck  signed,  728. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  and  Junius,  99,  note; 

Fraser,  Catalogue ;  made  censor  of  the  press, 
815.  Compelled  by  the  Hl|^  Church 
)  arty  to  reagn,  315. 

Free  Tiade ;  principles  of;  between  EB|^d 
and  India  adtoeated,  12& 

French  fleoti  aixiTal  d^  in  the  flhaaiMB,  7L 
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Freninfield ;  the  estate  of  Arclibiihop  San- 
croft,  37. 

Friend,  Sir  John ;  his  part  in  a  Jacobite 
plot,  528.  Refuses  to  assist  in  the  Assas- 
sination Plot,  bdO,  Arrested,  Wk  Tried 
for  Treason,  610.  Found  guiitjr,  61t  Uis 
execution,  613. 

Fuller,  William ;  his  plot,  IM.  His  serricea 
to  the  goremment  of  William,  156.  His 
desperate  fortunes,  156.  Admitted  to  the 
houtse  of  Titus  Gates,  15a  Announces  his 
discovery  of  a  Jacobite  plot,  160.  Peti- 
tions the  House  of  Commons  to  hear  him, 
160.  Ills  story  to  the  House,  160.  His 
▼illainy  discovered,  162.  His  punishment, 
162. 

Gafney ;  hanged  irithont  trial,  6S. 

Gal  way ;  its  state  under  the  Boman  Catholic 
army  of  James,  65.  Besieged  by  Ginkell, 
86.     Capitulates,  87. 

Garravay's  CoSee-house,  290. 

Gaatanaga,  Marquess  of^  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands;  attends  the  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague,  6,T.  His  unfitness 
for  his  post,  237.  His  loss  of  Mens,  237. 
Recalled,  24a     His  mortification,  240. 

Gauden,  Dr. ;  proved  to  be  the  author  of 
Icon  BasiUke,  815. 

Gazette,  the  London ;  the  only  newspaper  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
543.     Its  partiality  and  meagrenesa,  614. 

Genoa,  Bank  of,  44Dw 

Gcrmains,  St ;  state  of  the  Court  of^  G43. 
James's  return  to,  after  the  battle  of  La 
Ilogue,  343.  Magnificence  of  the  palace 
and  surrounding  country,  848.  Constant 
gloom  of  the  Court,  344.  The  Protestants 
neglected  and  the  Roman  Catholics  pre- 
ferred in  all  cases,  845.  Opinion  enter- 
tained at  St  Germains  of  Sanoroft,  846. 
Undisputed  svay  of  the  Noncompounders 
at,  348. 

Germans;  their  taste  for  wine,  d.  Anecdote 
of  one,  7. 

Gerona  taken  by  the  French,  4B&. 

Gildon ;  the  disciple  of  Charles  Blount,  319. 
His  doggerel  and  slander,  319. 

Ginkell,  General;  his  control  over  the 
Dutch  in  Ireland,  64  State  of  his  En- 
glish troops  and  mercenaries,  64.  He 
takes  the  field,  72.  Excellent  condition  of 
his  army,  72.  Reduces  Ballymore,  73. 
Besieges  and  takes  Athlone,  73-80.  Fixes 
his  head -quarters  at  Ballinasioe,  82.  Gains 
the  battle  of  Aghrlm,  83-85.  Takes  Gal- 
way,  87.  Lays  siege  to  Limerick,  89.  His 
skill,  83.  Consents  to  negotiate  with  the 
besieged,  02.  Terms  of  the  eapltxtlatlon 
of  the  city,  95.  His  dispute  with  Sarsfield, 
96.  Rewarded  with  the  Earldom  of  Ath- 
lone, 258.     See  Athlone,  Earl  of. 

Glencoe ;  description  of  the  pass  of,  172.  Its 
inhabitants,  172.  Mae  Ian  of  Glencoe,  172, 
et  seq.  (See  Macdonald  of  Glencoe,  and 
Macdonalds,  the,  of  Glencoe.)  The  mas- 
sacre  of  Glencoe,  190.  The  event  not 
known  to  the  public  for  some  time  after 
its  oocunenoe,  198.  The  news  spread  by 
the  nonjarora,  195.  The  maasacra  anno- 
Uced  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  84L  In- 
quiry  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  into  the 
massacre  ot  518.  Report  of  the  Gammit- 
tee,519.  Blame  attoehed  to  WilUam  IIL 
for  not  having  punished  the  aathor  of  the 
crime,  624. 

IV.  Aa 


Glengarry,  Macdonald  of ;  takes  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  175.  Revenge  of  the 
clan  on  the  people  of  CuUoden,  178. 

Glenlyon.    See  Campbell,  Captain. 

Glenorchy.  CasUe  of;  171,  172. 

Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  (son  of  the  Princess 
Anne),  660. 

Godfrey,  Michael ;  his  share  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  450.  VisiU 
the  head-quarters  of  the  allies  at  the  riege 
of  Namur,  532.     Killed  there,  532. 

Godolphin,  Lord ;  favors  shown  to  him  by 
William  IIL,  51.  Gained  over  by  the  Jac- 
obite Bulkeley,  51,  52.  His  treason,  52. 
Marlborough's  influence  over  him,  52. 
Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
168.  His  prudence  and  experience  in 
finance,  293.  His  talents  appreciated  by 
William,  42a  His  resignation,  662.  His 
denial  in  the  House  of  trcaaonable  de- 
signs, 682. 

(Godwin  Sands,  1. 

Goodman,  CardeU  (Scum  Goodman) ;  his 
career,  614  His  part  in  a  Jacobite  plot, 
528.  Sent  to  Jail  for  rioting,  and  liber- 
ated, 529.    Ills  disappearance,  666. 

Goree,  island  of,  L 

Gravius,  5,  note. 

Grandval ;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
IIL,  257.  His  assistants,  Dumont  and 
Leefdale,  257.  His  visit  to  James  at  St 
Gcrmains,  257.  Betrayed,  258.  Arrested 
and  hanged,  25S.     His  confession,  258. 

Grant,  Mrs. ;  her  account  of  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  192,  note. 

Granville,  Doctor  Dennis ;  insulted  at  and 
foroed  to  quit  St  Germains,  345. 

Grascombe ;  his  Jacobite  pamphlets,  637. 

Great  Seal,  the,  given  to  Somera,  838. 

Greenwich ;  PaUu:e  of,  220.  The  Park  at, 
2^.  FoundaUon  of  tha  Ka\al  Hospital 
at,  280,  484 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  663. 

GroUua,  7. 

Grumbletoniana,  the,  209. 

Guy,  Henry;  his  corrupt  practioes,  494 
Seut  to  the  Tower,  494 

Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  suspension  of  the,  603. 

Hackney  -  coachea  of  London  taxed,  441. 
The  coactmien's  petition  to  the  Commons, 
494 

Hague,  the ;  reception  of  King  William  at, 
4,  &  The  great  Congress,  6.  Gayety  of 
the  city,  6. 

Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquess  of;  his 
death,  490.  His  descendants,  49L  His 
character,  491,  492. 

Hamilton,  Anthony ;  his  description  of  the 
court  of  James  at  St  Germains,  844. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus;  his  share  in  the  as- 
sault on  Athlone,  78. 

Hamilton,  Richard ;  exchanged  for  Mount- 
Joy,  254 

Hamilton,  Duke  of;  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land, 8S9.    His  death,  516. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  of  Inremess; 
sent  to  destroy  the  Maodonalda  of  Glencoe, 
187.  HU  plans,  180.  The  maMaere,  19a 
His  blnndaring  arrangements,  191.  Hla 
barbarity,  19L  Refuses  to  appear  befcre 
the  Bstatea  of  Scotland  respecdng  the  ma»> 
sacre  of  Gleneoe,  690l 

Hampden,  John ;  ikils  to  obtain  a  seat  at  Oxe 
general  eleottoQ  of  1686, 666.   Attends  the 
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ofthelHMiiMicfMawilw, 
Hileide,0Bft. 

Haiooui,  SbBOii.erL 

Haitoy,  Robert  {lilapwHBteM  and  Milyllfii, 
41T.  HlB  poUtfotl  priadpiM,  41T.  His 
•MUII«a,4ia  Hto  poetry,  410,  Bota.  His 
Boiml  diameter,  4191  CbaagesflmikWlilc 
to  T017, 4S1.  Moves  a  twwsentstton  to 
the  thnne,  4Sft.  Oppoees  the  tneressa  of 
theenn7,4iOL 

Hsriej,  8frEdveid,41T. 

HaRinftoa,  Lovd,  IO61. 

Hsirls;  his  nevqmiwr  the  InteUlgeDee  Do- 


mestie  and  FonigD,  e 

.  ,  Hn/Udn  of  tho  Sendwtdi;  Us 
death atLaUogiie,na  Bwiedwithhon- 
or,  UO. 


BaTTB;  bamedbrfheamlishfleetJM. 
Hearth^moner;  its  odioas  ibatarss,  oT9. 
Heathoota.  Gilbert,  the  mevefaant,  4». 
Heiddben ;  saelced^  the  Fleach  utder  the 

Dnke  or  Lorges,  887. 
Heinrio^  CHwodFsiislonaiyofHdllaiid;  his 

high  «niliiioii  of  ]lartl)on»igh*s  tadeots  as  a 

genenlTftT.    His  oomspoDdenee  with 

William  IIL,  881. 
Helena,  8alnt<  lifting  in,  aflsinst  the  Bast 

India  Company,  DO. 
HfBderiaDd,  chief  oi;  18L 
BezbeztTBdirardr  180.     Carries  the  great 

seal  at  Bi  Genaains,  840. 
BcspeD,  Nether;  enoampmeat  of  inUiam 

Hesse  GssmI,  Lsadgnva  of  1  ^fttsods  the 
Congress  at  the  Hagne,  8. 

Hesssl>armstadt,  LsadgniTvofi  attends  the 
Congress  at  the  Hague,  6.  Omits  to  ftir- 
nish  his  contingent  to  the  ooalition,  888. 

HcsM  Darmstadt,  Prince  Geoiige  of;  his 
Eharo  In  the  assault  on  Atblono,  78. 

Illckcs,  G^oTgff^  Dean  of  Worcester;  his  ad- 
vocacy of  tho  doctrine  of  Divine  Right, 
348,400. 

nigh  C'hureh  party ;  their  arrogance  at  tho 
appearance  of  Walkei^s  book  on  tho  loon 
Bai;ilike,  815. 

Highlanders,  state  of  the,  in  lOiX),  17a  Ap- 
peal of  tho  chiefs  to  James,  170.  Jamers 
reply,  170.  Brcadalbane  sent  to  n^^tiate 
with  the  rebel  clans,  17a  The  llighland- 
cri  required  to  take  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  175.  Instances  of  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  some  of  the  clans,  178.  Plans 
of  tho  Maister  of  Stair  for  exterminating  tho 
unrulyclans,  182,18a.  William's  order  for 
crushing  the  lawlessness  of  the  clans,  184, 
185.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe,  19a  State 
of  the,  taken  into  the  oonsiderstion  of  tlio 
Scottish  Parliament,  o41.  Law  for  the  sup- 
pression of  depredation  in  the  Highlands 
paEScd,  842. 

Highwaymen ;  great  numbers  of;  in  1898, 
207. 

Hill,  Captain ;  his  pursuit  of  Mrs.  Braoegir- 
dle,  '28a     Murders  Mountfoid,  281. 

Hill,  Colonel,  Governor  of  Inverness,  17a 
His  humanitv,  187.  His  uneadness  after 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  116. 

Hindostan ;  its  grandeur  under  Akbar,  117. 
And  under  Aurengzebe,  118. 

Hogue,  La,  the  encampment  at,  204.  Battle 
of,  213. 

HoUand ;  visit  of  WilUam  IIL  to,  1.  His 
second  visit  to,  57.  Proqiority  of,  in  the 
17th  centniy,  128.  Prefezenoe  of  Will- 
lam  UL  fior,  881.    Her  war  with  ItaBoe 


.  the  MeonpUoe  of  Bogsr  Teans* 

Holt,  ar  JohB{  pmldee  at  the  Old  BaileT 
at  the  trial  of  FnefeoB  and  hisafioomplieea, 
16^16.  CoiMiiltedbytheLmdsieepeetliv 
the  Aellar  eielndtng  Papists  ftom  puhlls 
4nistaiaIraleiid,118L  Oidsmd  to  pnpan 
aB0wUll,lU. 

Holyvoed  Howe,  888. 

Honlaecsdyk,  flL  > 

Hoqdtals;  MtenblnBiglsBdatihellmaQr 
theBeTotatlon,818. 

Honbloo,  8ir  John ;  Gotinor^of  tlie  Bank 
of  England,  884. 

Hoogli,  John;  attends  the  conseerstion  of 
'nUolMin,  aiL  _ 

John  s  his  periodiesl  paper, 
B  fbr  the  Inproreinent  of  Ii 
tryaDdTnde,544. 

House  of  Oonunoost  epening  of  the  Itella- 
ment  of  1881, 106L  DehaMs  o^thes 
rise  and  ftes  of  oiBelai  men,  Im. 
an  aeteaceloding  Furistsftom  pnUietmak 
In  Inland,  lit    TheUll ani bMsk  from 


thel4nds,lU.   TheUIlpassed,  U8l 
"I  &rt  In 


B»< 


titlons  fttnn  the  xtral  1  , 

nanlee,18t  BiU  for  remodeUflff  the  East 
Indlh  Company  brooght  in,  1831  The 
tenns  of  the  Commons  r^|eoted  hr  thn 
Company,  188^  Inltatloa  of  the  Uouaa, 
131  PreeentsanaddiemtotheUngva- 
qnesting  him  to  dissolve  the  Old  Cooina- 
ny,  and  to  Ineonorsto  a  new  one,  luC 
"Mbates  on  the  Hll  f or  renlating  Trials 


IneaseeofUlgfaTresson,  I34,m.  The 
bill  paswd.  and  sent  np  to  the  Lords,  1S8L 
The  Ijords^  am^idments  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  139.  A  free  conference  held,  ' 
139.  Tho  bill  sniiered  to  drop,  14o^  Vq- 
tition  from  tho  false  witness  Fuller,  lOa 
Close  of  the  session,  IdJL  Bill  for  ascer- 
taining the  salaries  of  tho  judges  reject- 
ed, lOl  HeeUDgofI'arIUment,268.  l>e. 
bate  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  i7L  Con- 
siderafeion  of  tho  Bill  for  tho  Regulation 
of  Trials  for  High  Treason  resumed,  278. 
The  debates  on  the  sUte  of  the  trade 
with  India  resumed,  £52.  Commlttco  of 
Supply  and  of  Ways  and  Means,  28SL 
Fixes  a  land  tax,  2b3.  Quarrel  between 
tho  Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  as- 
sessment, 286.  Conunittee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  204.  Discussions  on  IHu-liament- 
aiy  Kcform,  209.  The  Th&ce  BiU  intro- 
duced, 805.  Passed  without  a  division, 
808.  The  Triennial  Bill  brought  down 
from  the  Lords,  810.  IrriUtion  of  tho 
Houses,  812.  Faases  tho  bill,  812.  The 
first  pariiamentaiy  proceedings  on  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  314.  l*uniiihes  the  cen- 
sor Edmund  Bohun,  822.  Address  to  tho 
king  on  tho  stato  of  Ireland,  832.  WiU- 
iam  s  dislike  of  the  House  of  Commoaa, 
892.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  4211.  lu 
veto  condemning  tho  treacherous  mis- 
management of  the  fleet,  424.  Debalen 
about  tho  trade  with  India,  427, 428.  BiU 
for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  for  Treaaon 
again  brought  in,  480.  Thrown  out  Im 
the  Lords,  4uL  The  Triennial  BiU  again 
brought  In,  but  lost,  431.  The  Lords'  biU 
on  the  same  soLlect  rv^ccted,  432.  The 
Place  BiU  passed,  48a  The  king  refhson 
to  pam  the  bUl,  48&    ~^ 
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governable  mood  of  the  Uoose,  435.  Pre- 
sents a  representation  to  the  king,  430. 
WiUiam's  answer,  426.  Kefluz  of  feeling 
in  the  Uouse,  430.  The  Bill  for  the  Nat- 
oialization  of  Foreign  Protestants,  487. 
Allowed  to  drop,  440.  Supply,  440.  Ways 
and  Means:  lottery  loan,  441.  The  Bank 
of  England»>44u.  Parliament  prorogued, 
455.  Meeting  of  ParUament,  473.  De- 
bates on  the  l^ncashire  prosecutions,  470. 
The  Place  Bill  read  again  thrice,  but  not 
passed,  478.  The  Bill  for  the  ReguUtion 
of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason  again  intro- 
duced and  again  lost,  478.  The  Trien- 
nial BiU  passes  into  a  law,  478.  Death 
of  Queen  Mary,  481.  An  address  of  con- 
dolence-moved to  the  king,  481.  Eman- 
cipation of  the  press,  488.  Ck)mmittee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  City 
of  London  and  the  East  India  Company, 
490,  4y7.  The  Speaker  Trevor  expelled, 
497.  Foley  chosen  speaker,  497.  Inquiry 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  5U1.  The  Commons  orders  the 
impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Leeda,  5i&. 
The  impeachment  falls  to  the  ground, 
500.  The  Parliament  dissolved,  549.  The 
new  Parliament  of  1095,  559.  State  of 
the  currency,  559.  Loyalty  of  the  House, 
575.  The  Kecolnage  Bill,  579.  Sent  up 
to  the  Lords,  580.  Passing  of  the  act  for 
regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  561. 
Proceedings  touching  the  Assaflsiuation 
Plot,  602.     Formation  of  the  Association, 

003,  010.  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Elec- 
tions, 020.  Act  establishing  a  Land  Bank, 
024.  pHrliament  prorogued,  020.  Meet- 
ing of  I'arliament,  C54.  Vigorous  resolu- 
tions of  the  House,  655.  Ett'ect  of  its  pro- 
ceedings on  foreign  governments,  058. 
Proceedings  touching  Fenwick's  confes- 
sion, 000.  Debates  on  the  bill  for  attaint- 
ing Fenwick,  009.  The  Bill  of  Attainder 
passed,  692.    Bill  for  hegulating  elections, 

004.  Bill  for  rrgulaUug  the  press,  610. 
Bill  aboliahing  the  privileges  of  White- 
friara  and  the  Savoy,  097.  Close  of  the 
session,  099. 

House  of  Lords ;  opening  of  the  Parliament 
of  1091,  108.  Debates  on  the  bill  for  ex- 
cluding Papists  from  public  trust  in  Ire- 
land, 112.  The  bill  amended  and  sent 
back  to  the  Commons,  1 12.  The  bill  pass- 
cd,  112.  The  Bill  for  regulating  Trials  in 
cases  of  Treason  brought  up  from  the 
Commons,  139.  The  Lords'  amendment 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  139.  A  free  con- 
ference, 139.  The  bill  allowed  to  drop, 
U3.  Close  of  the  session,  163.  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  209.  QuesUon  of  privilege 
raised  by  the  Lords,  270.  Debate  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  271.  Quarrel  between 
the  Houses  respecting  the  mode  of  col- 
lecting the  land  tax,  280.  Discussions  on 
ParliamenUry  Reform,  299.  The  bill  ex- 
cluding placemen  from  Parliament  thrown 
out,  809.  The  Triennial  BiU  passed,  310, 
311.  The  first  parliamentary  proceedings 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  314.  Meeting 
of  Parliament,  4.2a  The  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason 
brought  up  from  the  Commons,  430. 
Thrown  out,  431.  A  bill  similar  to  the 
Triennial  Bill  brought  in  bv  Monmouth, 
432.  The  bill  rejected  in  the  Commons, 
482.    The  Place  BiU  passed,  434    Tl^e 


Bnok  Charter  Act  disemsed,  458.  Tha 
House  pasaes  the  bill,  408.  Parliament 
prorogued,  456.  Meeting  of  Parliament, 
473.  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  46L  Inquiry 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  both  ^oule8  into 
the  bribery  of  the  East  India  Company, 
601.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  ordered  to  be 
impeached,  64.6.  The  Parliament  dis- 
solved, 549.  The  new  Parliament  of  1616, 
559.  Passing  of  the  Act  for  regulating 
Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  661.  Proceed- 
ings touching  the  Assassination  Plot,  602. 
Discussion  on  the  AssociaUon,  010.  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  Elections,  620.  Act 
esUblishing  a  Land  Bank,  624.  Parlia- 
ment prorogued,  626.  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, 054.  Debates  on  the  bUl  for  attaint- 
ing Fenwick,  679.  Fenwick  brought  in 
and  interrogated,  683.  The  BiU  of  Attain- 
der passed,  ti93.    Close  of  the  session,  699. 

Howe,  John  (*'Jack  Howe");  dismissed 
from  his  office  of  Vice  Chamberlain,  822. 
Causes  of  his  dismission,  323.  His  un- 
governable ferocity  against  Burnet,  323. 
Becomes  a  virulent  Tory,  422.  Opposes 
the  increase  of  the  army,  449.  His  speech 
against  the  wsr,  676. 

Huguenots;  their mercilea persecutor,  Saint 
Ruth,  71.  Their  part  in  the  siege  of  Ath- 
lone  and  the  batUe  of  Aghrim,  72,  78,  83. 
Their  bravery  under  GinkeU  in  Ireland, 
72,  et  seq.  And  at  the  battle  of  Mardig- 
liu,  387. 

Hume,  David;  his  predictions  respecting 
the  national  debt,  'i95,  296. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick ;  created  Lord  Polwarth, 
341.     See  Polwarth. 

Hunt ;  the  t muggier  of  Romney  Marsh,  667. 

Huntingdon,  Lord;  question  of  privilege 
raised  in  the  House  of  Lords  resjpecting 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  270.  His 
recognizances  canceled,  271. 

Huy,  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  306. 

Icon  BasiUke ;  WaUcer's  book  on  the,  316. 
Uow  regarded  by  zealous  Royalists,  81 6. 

India;  debates  in  Parliament  on  the  East 
India  trade,  114,  ct  Eeq.  Excitement  in 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  with,  115.  Origin  of  the  East  India 
Company,  117.  Ignorant  admiration  with 
which  India  was  regarded  in  England,  117. 
Magnificence  of  Aurengzebe,  118.  In- 
crease in  the  imporis  of  the  productions 
of,  into  England,  119.  The  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  Bombay  imprisoned  by  the  inhab- 
itants, 123.  Quarrel  between  the  Mogul 
government  and  the  agents  of  the  Esat 
India  Company,  li5.  Peace  concluded 
between  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  English, 
130.  Debates  on  the  sUte  of  the  trade 
with  India  resumed  by  the  House  of  Cbm- 
mons,  282.  The  discussion  adjourned, 
283.  Resumption  in  Parliament  of  the  de- 
bates on  the  trade  with  India,  427,  et  seq. 

India  House;  the  old,  119. 

Innocent  XL,  Pope,  233. 

Innocent XII.,  Pope ;  his  reconciliatiooirith 
Lewis  XIY.,  233.    His  policy,  286. 

Investment  of  capital  Bee  Capital,  invest- 
ment  oil  • 

Ireland;  progress  of  the  war  in,  60.  The 
whole  area  of  the  island  divided  between 
the  contending  races,  60.  State  of  tlie  £n- 
gUsh  part  of  the  kingdom,  61.  State  of 
the  part  of  Ireland  sulitiect  to  Jnue,  64, 
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et  acq.  Retnm  of  Tyrconnel,  69.  Arrival 
of  «  French  fleet  at  Limerick  with  Saint 
Ruth  on  boaid,  71.  The  English  take  the 
Held,  72.  81^^  of  BaUymore  and  Ath- 
lone,  T2-79.  The  battte  of  Aghrim,  83. 
Blcge  of  Oalway,  86.  Siege  of  Limerick, 
89.  Death  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Tyr- 
oonnel,  Sa  State  of  Ireland  after  the  war, 
102.  Allofiion  to  the  late  improvements 
in,  lOT.  Act  of  Parliament  excluding  Pa- 
pists from  public  trust  in  Ireland,  111. 
The  attention  of  Parliament  called  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  327.  Sidney  appointed 
Lord  lieutenant,  SSa  Sidney  recalled, 
and  the  government  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lords  Justices,  832.  Disgust  of  the 
Irish  at  the  new  Declaration  of  James, 
857.    State  of  Ireland  in  1097,  702. 

Irish  troops,  72.  Hated  by  the  English 
Protestants,  202.  Their  valor  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Morsiglia,  387. 

lUly ;  national  debts  of,  208. 

Jacobites :  trial  of  the  consniratore  Preston 
and  Asbton,  14,  et  soq.  Joy  of  the  Jaco- 
bites at  the  fall  of  Mons,  80.  Their  roar 
of  execration  at  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant 
sees  of  the  nonjuring  bishops,  33.  Their 
clamor  on  the  desertion  of  Sherlock.  40-46. 
They  gain  over  Russell,  Oodolphlu,  and 
Marlborough,  49,  et  seq.  Their  peculiar 
abhorrence  of  Marlborough,  68.  Marl- 
borough's plan  for  restoring  James,  143, 
et  seq.  His  plot  disclosed  by  the  Jacobites, 
148.  The  Jacobite  arrangements  on  the 
French  invasion  of  England,  202.  Severe 
laws  enacted  against  them  by  the  Scottifih 
ParHamont  of  KJUS.  .H41.  Divisions  among 
the  Kn};Iia;i  Jacoblt<»s,  34S.  Compounders 
and  Noiirorapoiindcrii,  H48.  Savage  scur- 
rility of  tho  .facoMto  libelers,  377.  Will- 
lam  Andorton,  aiT.  Writings  and  artifices 
of  Uie  Jacobito^  3S1.  Their  strong  mus- 
tier at  Bath,  3S3.  Their  joy  at  tln«  pix»ba- 
biiity  of  a  quarrel  between  Wliliani  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  436.  Their  enemy 
Trcnchard,  4t>7.  Jacobite  plots  nt^ainst 
William's  person,  511.  Rancorous  invec- 
tive contained  in  the  Jacobite  pamphlets 
againfit  W^illiam,  6i3.  Jacobite  plots 
against  the  government  during  William's 
absence,  .V28.  Formation  of  two  Jacobite 
eonHpiracies,  586.  Hatred  of  the  nation 
for  the  very  name  of  Jacobite,  039.  Search 
for  Jacobite  conKpirators  in  England,  642. 
Their  dieunay  at  tho  news  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswlck,  724. 

Jamaica,  earthquake  in,  264. 

James  I. ;  his  patents  of  monopoly,  110. 

James  II, ;  secret  communicatious  of  some 
of  Williiim's  servants  with  the  Court  of 
St,  CTcrmains,  47.  James's  forgiveness  of 
Marlborough,  53.  Marlborough's  dexter- 
ity in  evading  James's  commands,  58. 
Progress  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  60,  et  BOii 
State  of  tho  part  of  Ireland  subject  to 
JaraoR,  64-  Deputation  from  the  Irish 
Jacobites  to  James  at  St.  Genuains,  OS-70. 
Siogo  of  Limerick,  and  dlsper-^ion  of  the 
Irish  anny,  95-OS.  Plan  of  Marlborouph 
for  eflfecting  James's  ri-storation,  143,  et 
seq.  James's  answer  to  the  application  of 
the  Highland  chiefs  for  aid,  170.  His  joy 
on  tho  death  of  I^uvois,  104,  James's 
impatience  to  have  an  expedition  sent  to 
"-  •     -    it>9.     Lewis  determines  to  In- 


vade England,  199.  James's  belief  that 
the  English  fleet  is  fHendly  to  him,  200. 
His  belief  in  the  statements  of  his  English 
agents,  202.  A  daughter  bora  to  him,  108. 
He  goes  down  to  his  army  at  La  Ilogne, 
204.  Holds  a  Chapter  of  the  Garter,  205. 
His  DecUration,  205.  Effect  produced  by 
It  in  England,  207.  James's  approval  of 
a  plan  for  asnussinatiug  William  III.,  157. 
Returns  to  St  Oermains  after  the  battlo 
of  La  Hogue,  843.  His  mode  of  life  there, 
843,  et  seq.  His  treatment  of  his  Protest- 
ant adherents  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains, 
846.  His  incureble  f&ults  of  head  and 
heart,  849.  His  character,  as  shown  in 
the  Declaration  of  April,  1092,  849.  Com. 
pelled  to  make  changes  in  his  minlEtnr  at 
St  Germains,  361.  His  New  Declaratfon, 
854.  His  insincerity,  365.  Effect  of  the 
New  Declaration  in  Engttod,  856.  Re- 
ceives intelligence  from  Marlborough  of 
the  expedition  against  Bre^t,  460.  Com- 
municates the  Inlormatiou  to  the  French 
government,  460.  Prohibits  the  court  of 
St  Germains  to  go  into  mourning  on  the 
death  of  his  daughter  Mary,  485.  Jama's 
opinion  of  the  law  fulness  of  assassination, 
512.  His  refusal  to  sanction  any  attempt 
on  the  life  of  William,  612.  Requested  to 
sanction  a  plot  for  assassinating  William, 
516.  Gives  his  warrant  to  Sir  George 
Barclay  for  a  plot  against  William,  bfsl. 
His  attempts  to  prevent  a  general  pacifica- 
tion, 7-S2. 

James  V. ;  his  extermination  of  tho  Moss- 
troopers, 181. 

Jameses  Coffee-house,  St,  69. 

Jeffreys,  George  Ix»rd  ;  his  judgment  in  the 
great  case  of  the  Mocopolics,  116,  V24. 
His  son,  6S,\ 

JohnEon,  Julian,  44.     His  secret  press,  '>17. 

Johnstone;  appointed  to  infonn  >N'illi:.ni  of 
tho  proceedings  of  tho  J>cottit;h  rarlia- 
ment,  339. 

Jonathan's  Coffee-house,  200. 

Judges ;  rejection  of  tb<'  bill  for  ascertaining 
their  Hilaries,  163.  Mode  of  remunerating 
them,  105. 

Junius  and  Sir  Philip  Francis,  00,  note. 

Junto,  the,  of  the  Whig  party,  4U3.  Its  au- 
thority, 403. 

Kean,  Edmund,  the  actor:  his  descent,  401. 

Ken,  Bishop  of  Iteth  and  Wells;  le.nvi's  the 
bibhop's  palace  at  Wells,  36.  His  retire- 
ment at  Longleat  37. 

Kerry  ;  the  tierco  inhabitants  of,  02. 

Kettlewell.  John;  his  Iheorj-  of  Divine  Kight, 
34S. 

Keyes,  Thomas ;  his  share  in  the  AssasKina- 
tion  Plot,  591.  ArrcBt-'d,  C(X>.  Triod,  64JC. 
Found  guilty,  006.     His  execution,  610. 

Kidder,  Richard ;  ai)pointcd  to  the  see  of 
Bath  nnd  Wells,  30. 

Killegrew;  intrusted  (with  DeJaval")  'with 
the  command  of  the  Channel  lieet.  iiiiO. 
They  command  the  convoy  of  the  ^niyma 
lieet,  i{74.  Held  up  to  derision  in  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  8S2.  Dismissed  from  his 
command,  4i5. 

King,  Kdward  ;  his  share  in  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  502.  Arrested,  6<ir».  Tried.  600. 
Found  guilty,  CW.     His  execution,  610. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  426. 

Knight.  Sir  John ;  his  offensive  speech  re- 
specting the  Dutch  in  England,  439.     His 
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speech  bnrned  by  the  hangman,  440.  His 
insolent  Joy  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
482.  Tunied  out  at  the  genex&l  election 
ofie96,C67. 
Enightley,  Christopher ;  his  share  in  the 
Assassination  Plot,  591.    Anested,60& 

Lagos,  Bay  of;  naval  encounter  in  the,  375. 

Lambeque ;  head-quarters  of  William  III. 
at,  2: 0. 

Lamplugh,  Archbishop  of  York ;  his  death, 
39. 

Lancashire  prosecutions,  the,  4G8.  Debates 
in  Parliament  on  the,  470. 

Laud  Dank ;  the,  of  Briscoe  and  Chambcr- 
layne,  446.  Act  establishing  a,  024.  The 
bank  ceases  to  exist,  033. 

Landeii,  battle  of,  86%373.  Appearance  of 
the  battle-field  the  following  summer,  o71. 

Land  tax;  that  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
283.  Thatof  UieBestonition,284  Origin 
of  the  existing  land  tax,  ^4.  Renewed 
annually,  2^.  Made  permanent,  28G^  The 
tax  renewed  in  the  session  of  1693-1694, 
441. 

Laughomc ;  the  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuit  in 
England,  257,  note. 

Lanier,  8ir  John ;  killed  at  the  battle  of 
8tcinkirk,  254 

Lcclerc,  400. 

Ix^cds,  Duke  of;  Gacnnarthen  created,  458. 
His  ignominy,  492.  Suspected  of  having 
received  bribes  4^5.  Story  of  his  agent 
Bates,  502.  His  defense  in  the  House  of 
Ix)rd8,  504.  His  speech  in  the  Commons, 
5'i5.  The  Lords  informed  that  the  Cora- 
inons  had  resolved  to  impeach  him,  bOO. 
I  Us  airs  in  the  House,  500.  His  disgrace, 
5(17. 

Lccfdale ;  employed  to  assassinate  William 
III.,  2f)7.     He  betrays  Grandval,  25S. 

liCinster,  l)uko  of;  Meinhart  Schomberg 
created,  201.  Commands  the  army  as- 
sembled at  Portsdown,  261.  The  troops 
for  the  attack  ou  the  French  coast  placed 
under  his  command,  201. 

Leopold  L,  Emperor  of  Germany ;  inatten- 
tive to  tlio  interests  of  the  coalition,  2o0. 
His  desire  to  conquer  the  Turks,  21)0. 
His  sluggishness  in  sending  succors  to 
I  iedmont,  301.  His  conduct  in  1097, 709. 
DifflculUea  caused  by  l.im,  720. 

Leslie,  Charles;  firtt  publishes  an  account 
of  the  massacre  of  Qlencoe,  1G5. 

Lestrangc,  Roger;  appointed  censor  of  the 
press,  ol4.  Removed,  815.  Taken  into 
custody,  005. 

Lewis  of  Badeu ;  his  defeat  of  the  Turks  in 
a  great  battle,  00.  Watches  the  Turks  on 
the  Danube,  248. 

Lewis,  Saint;  institntion  of  the  Order  of, 
859. 

Lewis  XIV. ;  congress  of  the  great  coalition 
formed  against  him,  6,  et  seq.  His  re- 
sources, 12.  Lays  tiege  to  Mens,  which 
capitulates,  12-14.  Death  of  his  minister 
Louvoia,  107.  Appoints  the  Marquess 
of  Barbesieux  to  the  vacant  post,  198.  De- 
termines to  send  an  expedition  to  England, 
199.  Reconciled  to  the  Pope,  233.  Takes 
the  field  himself,  242.  His  magnificent 
review  at  Mens,  242.  Lajrs  siege  to  Na- 
mur,  243.  Its  capitulation,  245.  Arro- 
gance of  Lewis,  246.  Returns  to  Ver- 
sailles, 247.  Receives  his  unfortunate  ad- 
miral TourriUe,  247.     Ills  surprise  and 


anger  at  hearing  of  the  immeiue  rams 
voted  by  the  English  PaiUament  for  car- 
iring  on  the  war,  285.  His  vaal  piepan. 
tions  for  the  campaign  of  1698,  866.  In- 
stitutes the  Order  of  SL  Lewis,  869.  His 
opinion  ofWiUiamllL,  860.  Lewis  takes 
^e  field,  862.  Betnma  to  VersaiUos,  de- 
termined not  to  expose  himself  in  battle, 
363.  Uis  expedient  for  keeping  Piaris  in 
good  humor,  889.  Uis  overtures  for  ob- 
taining peace,  890.  His  plui  for  compel- 
ling Spain  to  sue  for  peace,  468.  Opera- 
tions of  his  troops  in  Catalonia,  465.  In- 
trusts the  campaign  of  16S5  to  Marshal 
Villeroy,  521.  Poltroonery  of  Lewis's  nat- 
nral  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  530.  Lewis's 
vexation,  531.  Dlfiiculties  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1696, 626.  Negotiations  for  peace 
opened,  640.  Lewis  offers  terms  of  peace, 
708.  Congress  of  Ryswick,  711.  Terms 
of  peace  settled,  7 IS.  The  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick signed,  723. 

LHermitage;  hia  letters  to  Heinsiiui,  877, 
note.     AcQOunt  of  him,  877,  note. 

Licensing  Act ;  history  of  the,  814,  et  aeq. 
Determination  of  the  Commons  not  to  re- 
new it,  4S8. 

Liege,  defense  of,  left  by  the  people  of,  to 
WillUmin.,302. 

Limerick ;  its  condition  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  army  of 
James,  65.  Dissensions  among  the  Irish 
at,  67.  The  supreme  power  in  abeyance, 
&J.  Return  of  Tyrconuel,  69.  Distress  of 
the  army,  70,  7L  Arrival  of  a  French 
ficct  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  ofli- 
ccrs  to  conduct  tho  war,  71.  Saint  Ruth 
commander-in-chief,  71.  D'Usson  retires 
to,  87.  Tyrconnd's  preparations  for  tho 
defense  of,  87.  Despondency  of  tho  gar- 
rison, 8S.  Second  siege  of,  89.  The  con- 
fusion at  Thomond  Bridge,  90.  Desi;'e  of 
tho  besieged  to  capitnlato,  91.  Negotia- 
tions between  them  and  the  besiegers,  92. 
Capitulation  of  the  city,  95.  Terms  of  the 
surrender,  £*5.  Treaty  of,  05.  Discusuona 
in  I'arliameut  roipccting,  112,  ct  seq. 

Lincoln;  visit  of  Wlliiam  lU.  to,  552. 

Lindsay,  Lieutenant;  his  part  in  tho  mas- 
sacre of  Glencoc,  1S8-190.  Ordered  by 
the  Scottish  ParUament  to  be  prosocnted, 
5S1. 

Literature,  English:  its  character  before 
and  since  the  emaneipaUon  of  the  press, 
MS.  See  Licensing  Act;  Newspapers; 
Press. 

Littleton,  Sir  Thomas ;  opposes  the  Trien- 
nhil  Bill,  811.  His  ability  in  debate,  410. 
Appointed  a  Lord  of  the  'i'reasury,  671. 

lioyd.  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  refuses  to  disown 
all  connection  with  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
32. 

Lloyd,  David  (Jacobite  emissary  in  En- 
gland) ;  gains  over  Admiral  Ruseell,  60. 

Lochiel.     See  Cameron,  Sir  Ewan. 

Locke,  John,  400.  His  tracta  on  tho  state  of 
the  currency,  609, 572,  573.  Ol^tions  to 
his  plan,  573. 

London ;  rise  and  progress  of  the  East  India 
Company,  1 1 7,  et  seq.  R^oiciogs  in  Lon- 
don on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue,  217.  Arrival  of  William  IIL  from 
the  Continent,  260.  Miscarriage  of  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  878.  Excitement  in  the 
cltj  oa  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence, 
370b    A  deputation  waits  oa  the  queen  to 
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tttapl«vaaeei.8M.  Onaddl** 
plAT  of  flrevorfcs  in  St  Jibm^  t  fiqnmre  on 
tte  ntenn  of  WUUui  from  FlMidMi,  UM. 
btonMl  ofllted  in  Londoft  \n  •  huiiBf; 
fit.  Jot  St  tho  tldlnn  of  Uw  Pmm«  of 
ftFSwlek^TM.  Baeeipttoii  of  WtllUm  on 
Usrataniflrofli  the  ConttMBt,  nr. 

Loo;  polaoe  and  park  oi;  fi6b 

I«rdsJnrtleea:  appointed  to  ndintnirter  tho 
BOTonunent  of  Fanland  dorinf  WllUam^fl 
aboeoee  on  tho  ContiDent,  608. 

Locsoa,  Dnko  of  i  dertttatet  the  lUatinBto 
and  Mdui  HeiddbeiVt  887* 

Lottery,  loan;  eeTeWTiihiBert  of  a,  4iL 
Meale^fl  lottery,  Oft. 

X^otoraln;  eneampiDent  ofWllUaa  ULat, 
988. 

Lonroia;  taia  talente  aa  a  war  minister,  18. 
Bla  qnarrel  with  the  king,  ICT.  Bis 
death,  1S7.  HisaontheMarqnUofBaihe. 
rieax,198. 

Lowick,  Edward;  his  diare  In  the  Ain 
tfnatlon  flot,  631.    Ezecnted,  618. 

Lowlands;  state  of  the,  in  18M,  180. 

Lvwndes,  William;  hU  nian  tor  realorlac 
thecnrrene7toalicaltfiT#ate,D71.  Be- 
ibted  by  John  Locke,  678. 

Lowther,  Sir  John;  aiimlled  In  the  Honae  on 
his  places  and  foes,  100.  Accepts  a  seat 
at  die  Board  of  Admiralty,  188.  His 
opinioii  of  foTilTnerf,  S7-J.  His  defense 
of  Nottingham,  viH.    Oppoeea  the  Trlen- 

'   nlalBUl,811. 

Lnndle,  Enaign;  ordered  hj  the  BeotUah 
Itellament  to  be  prosecuted.  Oil. 

Lnnt,  the  JaooMte  sgent,  480.  Turns  ap- 
pfovcr,  '46D. 

Lnttrell,  Ueniy;  his  diecontent  and  in. 
trigueii,  67.  Proposes  to  throw  Maxwell 
ovorboard,  CD.  Kcpreaents  the  inefficiency 
of  T>'roouncl  to  James,  60.  His  perfidy, 
88.  ills  deacrtion,  and  his  reward,  W, 
Murdered  in  Dublin,  tO.  Abhorrence  with 
which  his  name  was  held,  W.    Junius* a 

-  remarks  on  the  Luttrells,  09,  note. 

Luttrell,  Bimon ;  goes  in  the  deputation  to 
8t  Germaius,  68.  His  representations  to 
James  respecting  Tyrconnel,  00.  De- 
prived of  his  cbtate,  which  is  girin  to  his 
brother  Henry,  03. 

Lnxerobuig,  the  Duke  of:  lays  siege  to 
Mons,  1^  Commencement  of  the  (Kim- 
paign  in  Flanders,  68.  Marching  and 
countermarching  of  the  two  armies,  68. 
Occupies  the  road  between  Namur  and 
Brussels,  243.  Left  by  I^ewis  in  solo 
command,  247.  His  cimracter  and  per- 
sonal appearance,  248.  His  talents  as  a 
Eineral,248.  Encamps  at  Steinkirk,  240. 
is  camp  life,  260.  Surprised  by  Win. 
lam  and  the  confederates,  261.  Com- 
mands the  French  armr  opposed  to  Will- 
lam  in  Brabant,  868.  His  snperiority  in 
force  over  the  allieis  864.  His  mse,  866. 
The  batUe  of  Lsnden,  866.  His  inactiv- 
ity in  improTlng  his  victory,  871.  His 
celebrated  forced  march,  467.  His  death, 
487. 

Macdonald  of  Glencoe  (Mac  Ian) ;  his  a] 
pearance  at  the  Castle  of  Glenorchy,  17: 
174.  Description  of  bis  habiUtion  of 
Glencoe,  178,  174.  Offended  with  Bread- 
albane,  174.  His  influence  in  the  High- 
lands, 174.  DeUys  to  take  the  oath  to 
William  and  Mary,  176.    Hia  dianaj  at 


an- 
172, 
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&JM  after  the  tboie  appointed,  178 
Jov  (rf  his  sBcsales,  ITT.  Tlis  ee 
of  his  having  taken  the  oath  ■upprMnd. 
184.  Ptensltld  for  his  destmetto^  184. 
Ordera  elgned  by  the  king,  184.*  HIa 
homitnllty  to  the  soUiers,  iSbl  Hlaaa- 
■tfonatloB,  lOa 

Maedooald^CHeagaiTT;  tikei  the  oath  to 
William  and  Maiy,  ITBl 

Maedonald,  John  (eon  of  Mae  laU),  of  GIcb- 
000,188,180.  Beeomea  the  chief  of  Hm 
elaB,101. 

MaedonaMs,  the,  of  Oleacoe;  their  marauds 
Ing  eharMter^  ITS,  181.  Instsnee  of  their 
vlolenee  and  rapine,  18L  Flan  iMned  for 
their  destraction,  184.  Order  rigned  I7 
the  king  Air  their  extbMtioii,  184  T1k& 
ftndrwIththeCsnpheU^lOT.  BamUtoa 
ient  to  destroy  then,  181.  The 
of€Heneoe,100i    ~ 


of€Heneoe,lMi  BMapeofmostoftI 
191.  BnltolngsefthefligHlvca»101. 
Camgoni:th3r  honihto  vladkllTfi 


of  them. 


Ma^er>" 


Mae  Ua  of  GHeneoe.    Bfce  Maodeasld  of 


Mackay,  Colonel;  serves  midcr  GtUkeQ  In 
Ireland,  Tt.  His  diare  la  the  iwailt  on 
Athkme,  7&  And  In  the  betfle  of  Agh- 
rim,  88w  His  conduct  at  the  hattla  of 
fltelnki^  858,  £64    jaUed,S64 

Maeleods;  their iweqge  en  the  hdmUtanta 
ofBim^  178.         ^^ 

Maini^lTnke  of;  the  Batniil  mb  of  Lewie 
XIV.,  6M.  Bent  with  TlUeioy  to  Flan- 
den,  688.,  His  eovardlee,  680l 

Ifaacheeker;  the  Laaeaahin  JaeoUtn  pros- 
ecnted  at,  472.    The  Judges  pelted,  4t  8. 

Manley,  John;  his  speech  in  the  House 
against  the  bill  for  attainting  Fenwick, 
66^. 

Marlborough,  Jdm  Lord  (afterward  Duke) : 
abhorrence  In  which  his  name  was  held 
by  the  Jacobites,  63.  His  interview  with 
Colonel  8ackville,  64     His  pretended  re- 

Smtance,  54-66.  His  treacon,  64  In- 
rmed  by  his  Jacobite  firiends  that  ho 
was  forgiven,  66.  Accompanies  VTiUiam 
to  Holland,  57.  High  opinion  of  the 
Dutch  of  his  superiority  as  a  general,  67. 
Sent  to  Flanders  to  form  a  camp  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brunels,  66.  Ilis  dex- 
terity in  evading  the  commands  of  Jamen, 
68.  His  foimation  of  a  plot  agaimt  the 
government  of  King  William,  143.  Uia 
power  over  the  Princess  Anne,  14S.  De- 
termines to  avail  himself  of  the  dislike  of 
the  English  for  the  Dutch,  146l  He  un- 
dcrtakes  to  corrupt  the  army,  146.  His 
probable  position  if  his  schemes  had  enc- 
ccedc'l,  147.  His  plot  disclosed  bv  the 
Jacobites,  148.  Disgraced  and  forbidden 
the  royal  presence,  1^.  Various  reports 
touching  the  cause  of  his  disgrace,  140. 
Included  in  Young's  plot,  22a-S26.  8ent 
to  the  Tower,  2^6.  Admitted  to  bail,  229. 
Evidence  of  his  perfidy,  229.  Robbed  by 
highwaymen  near  St  Albans,  267.  Quea- 
tion  of  privilege  raised  in  the  House  of 
Lords  respecting  his  imprisonment,  27tt. 
His  recognisances  canceled,  ill.  Com- 
municates the  plan  of  the  expedition  to 
Brefit  to  James,  460.  Talma«h's  death 
caused  by  his  viUainy,  462, 463.  Keal  ob- 
ject of  his  wickodneM,  463.  Ollen  his 
.  nrvicei  to  the  Ikiglish  govenmient,  464 
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His  offer  r^ectedbj  William,  464.  Chango 
in  all  his  Bcbemes  through  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  60a  His  denial  in  the  House 
of  treasonable  designs,  682. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of;  her 
haughtiness  and  vindictiveness,  161.  Her 
dismissal  from  the  palace  demanded  by 
the  quecn,.l52.  Her  vindication,  160, 161, 
note,  162,  note. 

Maniglia,  battle  of,  387. 

Mary,  Queen;  impertinence  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick  to  her,  80.  Her  painful  explana- 
tion with  the  Princess  Anne,  149.  De- 
mands the  dismissal  of  Lady  Marlbor- 
ough, 162.  Anne*  s  refusal  to  comply,  162. 
Mary  appointed  vicegerent  in  William's 
absence  on  the  Continent,  196.  She  re- 
prints James's  Declaration,  208.  Her 
alarm  at  the  news  of  a  Jacobite  party  in 
the  Engli8h  fleet,  211.  Her  wise  treat- 
ment of  the  evil  reports,  212.  Her  foun- 
dation of  Greenwich  llospiUl,  220.  Her 
indignation  at  tho  conduct  of  Howe,  823. 
William  departs  for  Holland,  339.  His 
letter  to  Mary  after  the  battle  of  Landen, 
372.  Her  graciouH  reception  of  the  depu- 
tation from  the  city  of  London  after  tho 
disaster  to  tho  Smyrna  fleet,  876.  Clam- 
or of  the  sailors*  wives  at  Whitehall,  382. 
Her  sorrow  at  tiie  loss  of  Tillotson,  474. 
Her  death,  4S1.  The  public  sorrow,  482. 
Her  funeral,  4S3.  Effect  of  her  death  on 
the  Continent,  485. 

Mary  of  Modena ;  delivered  of  a  daughter, 
203. 

Maximilian,  Emmanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria; 
accepts  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  241. 

Maxwell,  Thomas;  disliked  by  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  67.  Sent  by  Berwick  to 
France,  68.  Proposal  on  board  to  throw 
him  into  the  sea,  69.  -  Intrusted  with  the 
defense  of  the  shore  batteries  at  Athlone, 
75.  Taken  prisoner,  TO.  Reviled  by  the 
Irish  commanders,  79. 

Mazarin,  Duchess  of,  659,  660. 

Medina  Sldonia,  Duko  of;  watches  NoaiUes 
in  tho  Pyrenees,  248. 

Mci^rii^ny,  the  French   military  engineer, 

Mclfort,  John,  Lord ;  tho  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter conferred  on  him,  205.  His  name 
odious  to  all  parties,  205. 

Molloniere,  La;  holds  a  command  under 
tho  Duke  of  Leinster,  261. 

Molvllle  (Lord  High  Commi«;ioner  of  Scot- 
land) ;  commanded  by  William  to  obtain 
toleration  for  the  Episcopalians  in  Scot- 
land, 168.   His  timidity,  168.   Resigns,  169. 

Mow,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  assists  at  the 
consecration  of  Tillotson,  32. 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of;  his  character 
and  abilities,  351.  His  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  hereditary  monarchy,  362.  In- 
vited to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  352. 
Collects  the  sense  of  the  leading  Com- 
pounders, 353.  Steals  across  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, 353.  Appointed  Secretary  of  SUto 
there  with  Mclfort,  363.  Sends  a  New 
Declaration  of  James  to  England,  856. 
Its  effect,  366.  Middleton's  account  of 
VersaiUes,  869. 

Millevoix,  the  spy,  260.  His  guilt  discov- 
ered, 261. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas ;  physician  to  Will- 
iam IIL,  479. 


Ministry;  changes  made  In  the,  by  William, 

166.  A  ministry  necessary  to  parilament- 
ary  government,  398.  Ori^n  of  the  En- 
glish ministry,  893.  lU  Unctions,  394. 
The  first  ministry  gradually  formed,  896. 

Mint ;  the  Royal,  in  the  Tower,  660,  634. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  635.     See  Currency. 

Mogul  empire;  condition  of,  under  Akbar 
and  Aurengzebe,  117,  118. 

Mohun,  Lord ;  tried  for  the  mnrder  of  Will- 
iam Mountford,  281.  Acquitted,  281. 
Serve.s  In  tho  expedition  to  Brest,  461. 

Molyncux,  106. 

Money ;  old  method  of  coining,  660.  See 
Currency. 

Monmouth ;  his  intrigues  to  save  tho  life 
of  Fenwick,  680.  His  speeches,  684,  688. 
Proceedings  against  him,  688.  Sent  to 
the  Tower,  690.    His  subsequent  life,  690. 

Monopolies;  the,  created  in  tho  reign  of 
Queen  Eliaabeth,  115,  116.  Those  grant- 
ed by  James  I. ,  1 16.  The  odious  features 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 428. 

Mons;  siogo  and  fall  of,  12.  Joy  of  the 
Jacobites  at  the  event,  30.  GasUnaga 
charged  with  having  sold  the  fortress  to 
the  French,  237. 

Montague,  Charles,  appointed  ono  of  the 
managers  of  the  Commons  on  the  bill  for 
regulating  the  trials  for  treason,  140.  His 
talents,  140.  His  arguments  against  tho 
Lords*  amendments,  140-142.  Appointed 
to  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Treasury,  167. 
His  talents  and  position  in  the  House, 

167.  His  daring  and  inventive  qualities 
as  a  financier,  293.  His  proposal  to  bor- 
row money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment, 294.  His  eariy  life,  408.  His 
talents  as  a  debater,  409.     His  poetry, 

409.  His  rapid  rise  in  Parliament,  410. 
His  ability  in  administration  and  debate, 

410.  Charges  of  his  enemies,  411.  His 
patronage  of  genius  and  learning,  411. 
His  faults,  412.  His  speech  on  the  disss- 
ter  to  the  Smyrna  fleet,  423.  Defends  the 
king  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  436.  Re- 
turned, at  tho  general  election,  for  the 
City  of  Ix>ndon,  565.  His  creation  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  443,  et  seq.  His  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  the  currency,  679. 
His  proposition  of  the  window  tax,  679. 
His  daily  increasing  influence  in  the  cab- 
inet, 661.  His  speech  on  the  bill  for  at- 
tainting Sir  John  Fenwick,  674.  Becomes 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  671. 

Montchevreuil ;  his  conduct  at  the  battto 
of  Landen,  806.     Shiin  there,  870. 

Montgomery,  Sir  James;  his  miserable  life, 
466.  His  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  466.  His 
death,  471. 

Moor  Park,  333.  Visited  by  King  William, 
333.     Swift's  residence  thens  334,  835. 

Morel,  the  Swiss  Protestant,  258. 

Mountford,  William ;  tho  actor,  2T9.  His 
dramatic  talents,  279.  His  comedy  of 
Greenwich  Park,  279,  note.  Murdered, 
881. 

Mountjoy,  William  Stew-art, Vlseonnt ;  kill- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  264. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield,  Earl  of;  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  land 
tax,  286.  Created  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
468.    See  Normanby,  Marquess  of. 

Mullingar;  encampment  of  the  English 
troops  At,  T2. 
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■noutte,  Jbha  HoUee,  Dnke  of; 
tolM  liniUra  UL  etWelbedk,  661 

Sivmazfcet;  IteappeanBieBliifhelTtbeeii* 
ter,  600.    VMfc  of  WUIlsm  IIL  to,  651. 

Menniettera;  the  mannscrlpt,  of  Dyer,  471. 

Newspapers;  tho  London  Gaxetto  the  onlj 
one  in  cxistcneo  before  the  Re^-olnUon, 
471.  Dyt  r^A  manuscript  nevslettcrs,  47 J. 
Their  first  appearance,  54a  The  London 
GftzcttP,  US.  The  periodical  papers,  543. 
The  Obacnrator,  043.  The  Athenian 
Mercury,  543.  Iloughton^s  CollecUoD, 
014.  Tho  Intelliecnce  Domestic  and 
Foreign,  544.  The  I<>igllsh  (Jourant,  541. 
A  crowd  of  new  ones  appear,  514,  515. 
Appearance  of  tbo  newspapers  of  that  pe- 
riod, 545.  Leading  articles,  515.  The 
publication  of  newimapers  connived  at  by 
the  government,  645.  Collection  of  the 
early  newspapers  in  the  British  Museum, 
04ft,  note.  Salutaij  change  produced  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  press,  548.  Char- 
acter of  tho  English  press  of  tho  present 
time,  518.  Growing  importance  of  news- 
papers, in  1G97,  006. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  appointed  warden  of 
the  Mint,  CS5. 

Noaillcs,  Marshal;  watches  the  Dnke  of 
Medina  Bidonia  at  tho  Pyrenees,  24a 
Takes  tho  fortress  of  Rosas,  387.  Order- 
ed  to  attack  Barcelona,  460.  His  victory 
on  the  banks  of  tho  Tar,  465. 

Noncompounders;  tho  parly  of  the  Jaco- 
bites so  called,  348.  Have  undivided 
■ray  at  St  Gennains,  84!$. 

Nonjurors ;  the  vacant  sees  of  the  noqiuring 
bishops  filled,  01.  (See  Ken;  Leslie; 
Uoyd ;  Bancroft.)  ITproar  among  thrai 
on  the  appointment  of  the  bishops  to  the 
raeant  sees,  81,  ct  seq.  Clamor  on  the 
eonversion  cff  Sherlock,  40-44.  Thoir 
pablicatlon  of  the  aceoont  of  the 
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Otttaii,  Tttua;  the  fbnader  of  the  edteoi  of 
firiea  wlteeMa,  160.  Hto  diaeeotMit  at 
the  amallneee  of  his  peiiitoB,.18T.  .  Hie 
ewjhiitloae  Iter  eeolerfaattoal  piihiwun, 
ICi.  Admitted  to  commonton  amooK  the 
Biiftlita»whotwiihlmMit,167,16a  Hto 
hooM  at  Vrhltehell,  16&  Uto  lathBMj 
with  'Wmiam^Ilcr,  166, 16«.  Ponlah- 
ment  of  his  pupil  Fuller,  162. 

Observator;  tho  principal  paper  so  cailod, 
543. 

0*Donnel,  Baldearg  (the  O'Donnel);  flies 
with  his  retainers  to  Mayo,  8ft.  Goes 
over  to  the  i-^gUsh  camp,  Sft. 

Oracles  of  Reason,  the;  of  Blount,  819. 

Urmond,  Duke  of;  aecompanies  King  Will, 
iam  to  Holland*  !•  Hi*  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  254.  Wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Laiidui, 
8Ca  Exchanged  for  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
3G8. 

Ostalrie;  taken  by  the  French,  46S. 

Overall,  Doctor  John,  Bishop  of  Kxetor;  his 
U«atise  on  the  rights  of  dvil  and  ecclcsi- 
astical  governors,  41.  Its  influence  over 
the  opinions  of  Sherlock,  41,  42. 

Oxford ;  visited  by  WUliam  IIL,  563. 

Palamos;  taken  by  the  French,  4(j5. 

P&latinate,  devastated  by  the  Duke  of  lior- 
gcs,387. 

Pale,  the,  60,  62,  67. 

Papillon,  Thomas;  his  connection  with  tho 
East  India  Company,  122, 123.  He  retin>s 
i^om  the  ComiMUiy,  123.  His  accusations 
against  it,  126.  Chosen  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  examining  the  legality  of 
tho  East  India  monopoly,  429. 

Puis ;  expedient  of  I^wls  XIV.  for  keeping 
it  in  good  humor,  889. 

Ftiikyns,  Sir  William,  514  His  part  in  a 
Jacobite  plot  52S,  ri20.  Joins  Barclay  in 
thftAenssinatlonnot,5S9.  Arrested,  6OC1 
Tried,  Gil.  Found  guUty,  61 L  Ilia  ax. 
ecntion,  618. 

FU-liament;  opening  of  the,  of  1691,  106L 
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Aspect  of  aflkirSflOBw  The  •esslon  closed, 
les.  MeeUng  of  Parliament  In  1692,  269. 
Members  corrupted  by  Caermarthen  aod 
Trevor,  803.  DiscoBsions  in  the  Houses 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  299.  Senrility 
of  the  Parliament  of  1661,  901-800.  The 
nuisance  of  placemen  in  Partiament,  303, 
804  The  Triennial  Bill,  310.  Remarks 
on  the  ncrocy  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, 818.  A  ministry  necessary  to  parlia- 
mentary goremment,  893.  Commenoe- 
mcnt  of  the  aeisioQ  of  1693,  1694,  4S8. 
Ptf llament  prorogued,  456k  Parliament- 
ary inquiries  into  the  corruption  of  the 
public  ofnaet,  408.  The  Parliament  dis- 
eolTed,  540.  Meeting  of  the  Parliament  of 
1606^  669.  Meeting  of  Parliament,  675. 
Prorogued,  6S8.  Meeting  of  the  Honscs, 
064.  Parliamentary  proceedings  touching 
Fenwick*s  confession,  66ii  Close  of  the 
session,  699. 

Parliament,  Scottish ;  opening  of  the  eesBion 
of  1697. 70Q.  Act  for  settling  sehoola,  704. 
Case  or  Thomas  Aikenhead,  706.  Session 
of  1608,  339.  Its  obsequiousness,  841.  Its 
enactments  against  the  Jacobites,  341.  Its 
Icgidation  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  841. 
Its  silence  on  the  massacre  of  Glenooc,  841. 
Session  of  16G5,  516.  Its  Inquiry  into  the 
massacre  of  Olencoe,  516.  The  Marquc&s 
of  Tireedale  appointed  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, 516.  Report  of  the  Committfio, 
519.  Orders  the  prosecution  of  the  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Glencoe  massacre,  5'20. 
Close  of  the  session,  624. 

Parliament,IriBh;  held  in  Chichester  House, 
830.  Composition  of  that  of  1692, 330.  Its 
limited  powers,  3oO.  Proceedings  of  the 
session,  331. 

Paternoster  Rdw,  317. 

Paterson,  William ;  his  early  life,  450.  His 
plan  of  a  national  bank,  450.  Uis  plan 
taken  up  by  Montague,  450. 

Patrick,  Bi^opof  Ely ;  his  appointment,  89. 

Paul's,  St,  Cathedral ;  opening  of,  72a 

Peers;  their  privHoges  in  trials,  l.'iS.  Tlic 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  lUS. 
Their  ancient  Invidious  privileges,  138. 
Attempts  of  the  Lords  to  improve  the 
method  of  conducting  trials  of  peers  for 
treason,  139. 

Pembroke,  Thomas  Ilerbert,  Earl  of;  takes 
charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  166.  Supports 
the  Triennial  Bill,  310. 

Pcndergrass ;  gives  information  to  Portland 
respecting  the  Assassination  Plot,  508. 
His  interview  with  WilUam,  600. 

Penn,  William ;  charged  by  Preston  with 
treasonable  conduct,  18.  Warrant  issued 
against  him,  21.  Attends  the  burial  of 
George  Fox,  2 1-27.  Conceals  himself,  27. 
His  singular  Interview  with  Sidney,  27. 
His  escape  to  France,  28.  Returns  to  En- 
gland, and  renews  his  plots,  28. 

Piedmont ;  advantages  gained  by  the  French 
in,  60. 

Place  Bill;  again  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  passed,  433.  Passes  the  Lords, 
434.  The  king  refuses  to  pass  the  bill,  4S5. 
Read  again  thrice,  but  not  passed,  478. 

Placemen ;  nnisance  of,  in  Parliament,  808- 
805.  The  Place  Bill  excluding  placemen 
fh>m  Parliament  introduced,  806.  Reaaofus 
for  admitting  the  great  functionariea,  and 
excluding  the  subordinates,  806, 806.  Fm- 
visioila  of  the  biU,  80a     Passed  by  the 


Commons,  but  njected  liy  the  Lords,  808, 
309.  ,  ^  w«^ 

Plowden,  Francis;  appointed  on«  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  government  of  lie- 
land,  89. 

PoUexfen,  15. 

I'oll  tax.  imposed  in  1698,  441. 

Polwarth,  Patrick  Lord  ;  attendsthe  SoottUh 
Parliament  of  1693,  841. 

Pope,  Alexander;  his  father's  hoard  of  coin. 

Porter  (Lord  Justice  in  Dublin),  61.  Ckiet  in 
state  to  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  61. 

Porter,  George;  his  character,  514.  His 
part  in  a  Jacobite  plot,  5i8,  6*29.  Sent  to 
Jail  and  liberated,  529.  His  bharo  in  the 
Assassination  Plot,  591.  Arrested,  606l 
Allowed  to  turn  king's  evidence,  606.  At- 
tempts of  the  Jacobites  to  corrupt  him, 

ei3. 

Portland,  Bentinck,  Earl  of;  accompanies 
King  William  to  Holland,  L  Bent  to  con- 
sult Temple  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  3S3. 
Anxiefy  of  William  for  him  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Landen,  372.  An  Instance  of  his  in- 
tegrity and  honor,  601.  ParllamenUry 
proceedings  touching  the  grant  of  crown 
lands  in  Wales  to  Portland,  584.  Comes 
over  from  Holland  for  money  for  William, 
6d2.  His  qualities  as  a  negotiator,  715. 
His  meetings  with  BoulBers,  710. 

Port  Royal ;  earthquake  at,  VC6. 

Portsdown ;  encampment  at,  ^Cl. 

Portsmouth ;  camp  formed  at,  to  repel  tlic 
French,  204. 

Powell,  Sir  John ;  made  a  Judge,  379. 

Powis,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of;  naado  a 
Duke  by  James,  206.  The  Order  of  the 
Garter  conferred  on  him  by  James,  206. 

Poyning's  statute,  the,  830,  331. 

Press,  liberty  of  the;  first  parllamentar> 
di.scuHsionB  on  the,  314.  History  of  the  li- 
censing Act,  814,  et  seq.  The  censor  Roger 
l^straiigc,  814.  Catalogue  Fnuscr,  3 15. 
Kdmnnd  Bohun,  315.  Charles  Blount,  818. 
War  b«tw<'cn  Bloimt  and  the  censors,  3ly. 
The  LlccnEing  Act  passed,  326.  Argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  prct*, 
8-'.').  The  unlicensed  press  of  Anderton, 
377.  Emancipation  of  the  press,  488.  Its 
eflfect  543.  Salutary  change  produced  by 
the  emancipation  of  the  press,  548.  Bill 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  Press  lost  in  tlio 
House  of  Commons,  C97.  Sec  Ncwspa- 
pcra 

Preston,  Lord ;  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
14.  His  irresolution  and  confessions,  17. 
Brought  before  the  council,  19.  I'ardoned, 
29.     His  subsequent  life,  30. 

Prior,  Matthew ;  his  burlcequc  of  Boileau's 
verses  on  the  taking  of  Namur,  542. 

Privilege ;  question  of,  raised  by  the  Lords, 
270.  Strength  of  privilege  compared  with 
the  weakness  of  law,  281. 

Protestants;  protected  by  William  III.,  11. 
Subject  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
rigorous  system  of  police,  62.  The  En- 
glish army  in  Ireland  takes  the  fitW,  72. 
Slegee  of  Ballymore  and  AtWone,  78.  The 
Uttle  of  Agbriro,  88-«6.  Absolute  doml- 
nation  of  the  Protestante  In  Ireland,  108. 
Act  excluding  the  Roman  Cathollca  from 
offices  of  pnblic  trust  in  Ireland,  HI*  In- 
sults daily  offered  to  the  Protestant  adher- 
entsofJamesatSt(}ennainB,846-84&  A 
Bin  for  the  Katurali  zntion  of  Foreign  Prot- 
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teoliw;  AttaBdaLswIiZiy.  lntlMMd,M8, 


^iflirHffr^  the 


4T». 


;iiM«  Btn,  tha,  6aa 

im,  PuiiuiMntaiy;  < 

The  FUoe  Bill,  80&  TtoTilp 
1BU1.810L  InooMJgtiBicyoftUBe- 
in.  81& 

BureniMj.tlM,  of  189S,  1606,  SST. 

■Dbut:  the  Dakepf LeeiW 

60i,600L 

BMheeter,  Lawnnee  Hyde,  Eul  ef  s  ■wn 
oftti«0(miieI],16S. 

BMwa  OMhoUea;  their  mtelMi  Aoztlj 
befon  the  Berolntlon,  Ifi.  Baqeeted  1^ 
the  Bngliih  Id  a  xUpzoiw  mtam  of  police 
within  the  pate,  Ml  Their  reveofs,  61 
Pl—nrioni  emoBg  the  Irieh  at  limerick, 

.  67.  DefeetedatBiUTiiioreMidAthloDe, 
Tl.  Theb«ttleefAghilm,88-8(L  Thede- 
Ibeted  emr  rstneti  to  Limerick  tad  OeU 
vajtSfi.  Cowudleeofthelrbliboneat 
fhe  Hege  of  Umeriek,  Mi  CepUnUtloii 
of  UoMnck,  Vk  The  troope  required  to 
■ake  their  eleetion  between  their  country 
and  Fruice,  9T.  lloafc  of  them  Tolonteer 
forFra^eTte.  MaBjofthcmdeeeitlOQi 
IfiMry  of  the  ikmlliee  of  thoae  leftbeUnd, 
lOiL  Complete  nhmlnlon  of  the  Bomaa 
CathoUoa,m  Celebrated  IrIA  ezUea, 
106.  Act  pamed  exdndlng  Roman  Cath- 
oliea  firom  pabllc  trail  in  Ireland,  lit 

.  Debates  in  Parliament  respecting  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  113,  et  mq.  Prepara- 
tions of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Jaco- 
bltes  of  the  north  of  England  to  assist  the 
French  on  their  landing  in  England,  203. 

Booke,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Oeoige :  convoys 
King  WiUiam  to  Holland,  L  Joins  the 
fleet  under  Russoil,  211.  His  defeat  of  tho 
French  at  La  Hoguo,  21G.  Convoys  the 
Smyrna  fleet,  374, 875.  Saves  his  squadron 
from  destruction  at  tho  Bay  of  Lagos,  875. 
Gets  safe  to  Cork,  376.  His  evidence  be- 
fore tho  House  of  Commons  respecting  tho 
Smyrna  floot,  424. 

Bookwood,  Ambrose ;  his  connection  irith 
the  As^Bsination  Plot,  590.  Arrested, 
608.    Tried,  615.    Ezecntod,  C16. 

Rosas ;  fortress  of,  taken  by  the  French,  887. 

Boss,  Lord ;  attends  tho  Scottish  Parliament 
of  1693,  341. 

Boyston ;  case  of  military  exaction  at,  ^8. 

Rnssell,  Edward  (afterward  Earl  of  Orford) ; 
elevatod  to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  49.  His  letter  to  WiUiam,  5a  His 
treasonable  conduct,  50.  Offers  battle  to 
tho  French  fleet,  but  is  refused,  108.  His 
conduct,  201.  His  anger  at  the  Declara- 
tion of  James,  209.  Gives  batUo  to  Tour- 
villo,  213.  Considers  it  not  advisable  to 
attack  the  French  coast,  261.  Returns  to 
England,  268.  Blamed  by  tho  naUon,  262. 
Recriminations  ezchangrd  between  him 
and  NotUngham,  262.  His  enmity  to  Not- 
tingham,  263.  Charged  with  mismanage- 
ment in  tho  conduct  of  tho  fleet,  273,  274. 
His  defense,  274  Declared  faultless  by 
the  Commons,  275.  Removed  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  336.  His  influence 
In  the  Whig  partj,  404.    FerMioaUjr  dia- 
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Lord  of  fihe  Admisslty,  «£  Anpoteted 
to  the  eomawid  of  the  GhauMd  flMk^dSK. 
Talm  the  fleet  to  the  MeditemneaB,  460L 
Ooupeto  the  Wnmh  to  leave  Oatolwda, 
dOft.  ImnrBvemeiiti  ia  the  iMnrr  ottder 
htaadmtanitaBtlcii,466L  ViHllmitod  maa- 
tarofthell«dltaBnaneaa,6«L  Hlapopa. 
*  '7,660b  Belanied for Mlildkiwac. BW. 
lEailofOifovd,6TQL 


Uritj,66i 
Created] 


tfona  to  dlHlpliiw  Ite  ItlA  tnon.  Tl 
Takes  the  iddi^  the  Iwad  4irirUiM 
amj.TSb  Ito  enfcwiifliiigwflarmcf  Aft» 
•  lone,  76.  InteiflmMeecfRfioiiaaHnHia 
6ald,T6.  8alBtBiitti*BdUHkaef8aiiaeld, 
n.  HladinBa7atthekMBofAailoiie,t9. 
BiteBote toward Galwajr,  TO.  Htatomper, 
8L  ma  detannlnatton  to  Mt»  8t 
Fttthea  hto  tent  near  liMa.  8L  Ad- 
nlDiatori  rellglcwi  rtmnlanto  to  Uaamiy, 
81    KUtodiirthe  battle  of  Agkilm,  86. 

Snignj,  MaiqaaM  of  (eldeot  MB  of  the  i«f. 
iine)t  awea  w>der  CMnkdl  In  Inland, 
ft  Hteriiareiatheila8eofAthlflM,n. 
Aiidlathebattla«fAghilm,81  Hlaia. 
torview  with  flmfleld,  91  Qnated  Sbil 
of  Gahraj,  86L  (See  CMway,  Bail  o£> 
Thken  pciaooar  at  the  battle  of  Landen, 
hvt  leneRMuly  pennittod  to  eaeape,  861 

^jawtok ;  Con^Mi oi; m.  ThaTriatjof 
I^fawkdc  ilgBad,  TML 

aaetornie,  Ooknid  Geoiie  0bb  J*eoblle>s 
his  ililervlew  with  llariboroogh,  01 

Salaries  and  fees  of  ofBdal  men;  debtee  in 
Parliament  on  the,  109. 

Salisbury,  James  Cecil,  Earl  of;  included  in 
Young's  plot,  823-225. 

Salt;  tax  on,  625. 

Bancroft,  Archbishop ;  his  delusion  as  to  his 
own  importance,  34.  His  reAusU  to  vacate 
Lambedi  PaUce,  80^  Compelled  to  leave, 
86.  His  determination  to  injure  tho 
Church  as  much  as  possible,  36.  His  dif- 
ference  with  Ken,  86.  His  hatred  to  tho 
Established  Church,  37.  His  provision 
for  the  episcopal  succession  among  the 
nonjurors,  38.  Included  in  Young* s  plot, 
223-225.  Opinion  entertained  of  him  at 
St  Germains,  846. 

Sarsficld,  Patrick ;  takes  tbo  lead  during 
the  abeyance  of  auUiority  in  limerick,  C9. 
Patent  of  peerage  sent  to  him  by  James, 
70.  Fortifies  Ballymore,  73.  Disliked 
by  both  Tyroonncl  and  Saint  Ruth,  77. 
His  immense  influence  over  his  rctainom, 
77.  His  disinclination  to  haaarding  a  bat- 
tle, 80.  His  posiUon  at  the  batUc  of  Agh> 
rim,  84.  Covers  the  retreat  of  tho  de- 
feated Irish  troops,  84.  His  part  In  thr 
siege  of  Limerick,  88.  His  interview  with 
the  Marquess  of  Rnvigny,  92.  IHs  dls- 
pute  with  Ginkell,  96.  Induces  a  large 
part  of  the  Irish  army  to  accompany  him 
to  France,  07, 100.  Desertion  or  many  of 
them,  100.  They  sail  for  France,  101. 
Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Irish 
troops  in  tho  French  expedition  to  En- 

fland,  199.    Mortally  wounded  at  Tjmden. 
71. 
Savoy,  Duke  of;  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Marfciglia,8S7.    Doscrta  the  coalition,  641 
Savoy,  Uie;  ita  privUegea  ahoUihed«  601 
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Saxony,  Elector  of;  embarramnents  caused 
by  him^  235.  Quarrela  with  the  Prince  of 
Baden,  362. 

Schomberg,  Meinhart;  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  Duke  of  I/^instcr,  261. 

Schools;  establishmoot  of,  In  Scotland,  704. 
Good  effects  of  the  national  system  of 
-education,  701 

Scotland;  ministerial  changes  in,  16S,  et 
seq.  State  of  the  Highlands,  170.  The 
massacre  of  Glcncoe,  VJO.  Meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1693,  339.  And  in 
1605,  516.  Inquiry  into  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe,  516.  State  of  Scotland  in  16S7, 
703.  Reassembling  of  the  Parliament, 
703.     The  Act  for  settling  schools,  704. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward ;  sworn  of  the  Council, 
166,  167.  Soothed  and  flattered  by  Will- 
iam,  167.  His  opinion  of  foreigners,  272. 
Opposes  the  Triennial  Bill,  311.  Bribed 
by  the  East  India  Company,  386.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  party  partially  lost,  416. 
DismisBed  from  the  Treasury,  457.     Sus- 

-  pected  of  having  received  bribes,  495,  400. 
Opposed  at  Exeter  at  the  general  election 
of  1695,  558.  Defeated,  058.  Returned 
for  Totness,  558.  His  speech  against  the 
biU  for  attainting  Fenwick,  669. 

Shad  well,  Thomas;  his  volunteers,  60,  note. 
His  drama  of  the  Stockjobbers,  291, 

Shaftesbury,  third  Earl  of;  his  character  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  415. 

Shakspeare,  William ;  his  Tempopt,  as  pre- 
sented under  the  title  of  the  Enchanted 
Island,  154,  note. 

Shannon ;  French  fleet  in  the,  71. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  39. 

Sherlock,  Doctor  William ;  appointed  to  the 
Deanery  of  St  Paul's,  40.  Story  of  his 
conversion  from  Jacobltism,  40, 41.  Pub- 
lishes his  views,  42.  I*asquinades  on  him, 
42.     And  on  his  wife,  45. 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesley ;  convoys  King  Will- 
iam to  Holland,  1.  Joins  the  fleet  under 
Russell,  211. 

Shower,  Sir  Bartholomew,  615. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles  Earl  of;  his  corre- 
spondence with  St,  Germains,  48.  His 
subsequent  remorse,  43.  Brings  in  the 
Triennial  Bill,  310.  His  refusal  of  office, 
426.  Receives  a  pressing  letter  from  Eliz- 
abeth Villicrs,  4-"6.  And  from  Wharton 
and  Russell,  427.  Real  causes  of  his  re- 
fusal, 427.  Visited  by  Sir  James  Mout< 
gomery,  456.  Induced  by  the  King  to  ac- 
cept the  seals,  457.  liewarded  with  a 
Dukedom  and  the  Garter,  457.  Ent^^r- 
Ulns  William  III.  in  the  Wolds,  553. 
His  nervousness  at  the  confession  of  Fen- 

,    wick,  651.     His  position  and  feelings,  6C0. 

Sidney,    (aftcrwanl    Lord    Romney) ;    his 
strange  interview  with  William  Penn,  27.  ! 
Appointed   Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
8:^8.      Falls  to  conciliate  the  Englishry, 

829,  330.    Holds  a  Pariiament  in  Dublin, 

830.  Puto  an  end  to  the  session,  332.  lie- 
called,  332.  Created  Earl  of  Romney  and 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  554. 

Simon,  Saint,  Duke  of,  198,  not«.     Attends 

Lewis  XIV.  on  his  campaign  in  the  Neth- 

eriands,  242,  246. 
Sion  House,  152. 
Sixtus  V.  ;  his  extermination  of  outlaws  in 

the  Papal  Dominions,  181. 
'skinners*  Company;  the,  130.     The  Skin- 

ncra'  Hall,  130. 


Small-pox ;  its  ravages,  479. 

Smith,  Aaron ;  examined  by  the  Lords  m  to 
the  committal  of  Marlborough  and  Hunt- 
ingdon to  the  Tower,  ^70.  His  connection 
with  John  Trenchard,  387.  His  hatred 
of  the  Jacobites,  468,  469.  The  Lanca- 
shire prosecutions,  469.  Ordered  to  the 
bar  of  the  House,  477. 

Smith,  Adam ;  his  view  of  the  National  Debt, 
206. 

Smith,  John ;  appointed  to  a  commissioner- 
ship  of  the  Treasury,  457. 

Smith,  Matthew,  the  spy,  691. 

Smithfield,  executions  in,  269. 

Smyrna  fleet ;  miscarriage  of  the,  373.  The 
misfortune  discussed  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 423.  Speech  of  Montague  respect- 
ing, 423.  The  fleet  voted  to  have  been 
treacherously  mismanaged,  424. 

Snatt,  the  nonjuring  divine ;  his  conduct  at 
the  execution  of  I'riend  and  Parkyns,  613. 
Arrested,  614     Set  at  liberty,  015. 

Solmes,  Count;  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk,  263.  Universally  disliked,  273. 
Mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landcn, 
368. 

Somers,  John  (afterward  Lord  Somers) ; 
conducts  the  prosecutions  of  Preston  and 
his  accomplices,  15.  Made  attorney  gen- 
eral, 278.  Opposes  the  Bill  for  the  Regu- 
lation of  Trials  in  cases  of  High  Treason, 
278.  Takes  the  chair  in  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  294.  Appointed  I»rd 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  339.  His  emi- 
nence in  the  Whig  party,  404.  His  pub- 
lic and  private  character,  404,  405.  His 
accompIishmenU,  406.  His  munificent 
patronage  of  genius  and  learning,  406. 
Charged  with  irreliglon  and  Immorality, 
407.  His  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
currency,  574.  Created  Baron  of  Evesham, 
670. 

Sovereign  of  Ebigland ;  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,  8,  9.  Peculiar  prerogatives  of  the, 
115,  110. 

Spain ;  her  fallen  greatness,  230.  Disorgan- 
ization of  its  whole  administration,  237. 
Charles  II.  and  his  minister  Gastanaga, 
237.  The  French  plan  for  compelling  her 
to  sue  for  peace,  450.  Cat.iIonia  ravaged 
by  the  French  under  Noailles,  465.  The 
French  driven  out  by  the  English  fleet, 
under  Russell,  465.  W^rctchcd  condition 
of  her  army  and  na^'y,  465. 

Spcke,  Hugh,  337,  468. 

Spice  Islands;  the  Dutch  in  the,  144. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester;  plot  of  Robert 
Young  to  implicate  him  and  other  divines, 
223.  Taken  into  custody,  226.  Examined 
by  the  Council,  227. 

Stair,  Master  of  (Sir  John  Dalrymple) ;  his 
Joy  at  the  delay  of  Mac  Ian  of  Glcncoe  in 
taking  the  oath,  177.  His  character  and 
talents,  178.  Probable  causes  for  his  hatred 
of  Mac  Ian  of  Glencoe,  179,  180.  His  ha- 
tred of  the  Uxwlcss  Highland  clans,  181. 
His  plans  for  exterminating  them,  182, 18u. 
Induces  the  king  to  sign  the  order  for  their 
destruction,  184.  The  massacre  of  Glcn- 
coe, 190.  His  mortification  at  the  escape 
of  so  many  of  tlic  clan,  196.  Accompanies 
William  to  Holland,  839.  His  letters  the 
sole  cause  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  620. 
Censured  by  tlio  Scottish  Parliament,  520. 
His  crime  extenuated  by  the  Scottish  Par. 
liunent,  520-52a    Dismissed  by  the  king 
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neooe  near  wnueiuui,  ana  m  coonuc- 
m  EngUrii  poUtiM  by  tbe  king,  401. 
•dviMs  the  kliif  to  jdve  the  pnibr- 
itotheWUgMOL    filsn««nii,401. 


;  TUt  of  WnUam  III.  tot,  OBL 
nmlbrdL  Earl  of;  entartaina  WlUlam  HL 

•I  Bnuigate,  BBGl 
fltap  dDSeaToriabi  of  tlia,  UL 
mtea-Qenenl;  Ktag  WUllam^a  aUndaaoe 

•taalttingoftba,^ 
iMiikirk,  tattle  o4  S01.4Mw 
ttnrard,  Coart  of  tbe  Lord  Hlgh,.ld8,  ISO, 

Sm    CaaeofLofdlCohiin,i8L 
BmUaglleet,  Blihopt  attenda  the  eonnofB- 

tton  of  TWolaon,  ^ 
■iDck-Jobben ;  origin  of;  S8B,  S81,  nolo, 
fctakflfa.  granted  by  PftiUamentiw  the  ez- 

tmordinaiy  neeearitlea  of  tbe  gofemment, 

iBiL    Amoimt  of  aubaldiee  at  Taiiooa  pe- 

iloda.  284,  note. 
BBBderland,  Robert  aMneer,  Eart  of;  hated 
.Iqrtbenatioa^SML   HkapoataiiT, 9M-   Uii 

— ^  to  Botterdaai,  807.  Tluovn  Into 
tn  there,  but  releeaediSST.  Uiaeeoond 
kaqr,  89T.  PaU  forth  aa  apology,  S9T. 
letnni  to  EagiaBd,  8B6b    Betiiea  Into 

jilon,  $0&    Beappeara  In  Fulfaunent, 

aw.    H]aartofwbiqMring,d09.    Takeaa 

iirideace  near  Whitehall,  and  to  ooBaolt- 

•d  OB  Engl 

He  adviaea 

WhIgB. 

a  reeonolUatlon  between  WOUain 
ead  the  Piinoeoi  Aan^ 00&  Hboiatof 
Allhorpe  vldted  bj  King  WUUMn,  CBL 
^Mointed  Lord  Chambeilain,  fTl. 
Bveden:  hermenadng demeanor, OIL 
■vUt,  l>r.  Jonathan ;  ma  lemarfca  on  the 
eonqaered  Irish,  lOa,  note.  Hla  attack 
ea  ttio  ROTcrnment,  lOfi.  Hla  realdonce 
at  Moor  Park,  3^4  Ills  early  life.  SU. 
Sent  from  Temple  to  explain  bis  views  on 
the  Triennial  Rill  to  the  klnj;,  855.  Uls 
remarks  on  Lonl  Someni,  4(>5,  note.  His 
obaracter  of  Thomas  Wharton,  415.  His 
opinion  of  Elisabeth  VilUeni,  426. 

Tiafe,  the  iuformcr,  468-4731 

TVdmaslu  Thomas;  sen'es  nndor  GinkcU  in 
Ireland,  72.  His  share  in  the  sic^  of 
Atlilone,  77,  7S.  And  attho  batUe  of 
Aghrim,  Sow  Hi<::h  opinion  entertained  of 
his  military  qualifications,  273.  Appoint«'d 
to  the  command  of  the  troops  on  board  of 
the  Karl  of  Uerkuley's  squadron,  460. 
Lands  at  Brest,  460, 461.  Mortally  wound- 
ed, 401. 

Tankorville,  Fjiri  on  617. 

Tarbet;  his  plan  for  pacifying  the  Illgh- 
lands,  170. 

Tavistock,  Marquis  of  (son  of  Lord  WniSam 
RuHst  II),  r>57. 

Taxation ;  in  the  years  1693, 1003,  2ST. 

Tte;  introduction  of,  into  Enp^land,  119.  In- 
crease in  the  imports  of;  before  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  110. 

Tenftle,  Sir  William ;  his  work  on  the  Ba- 
tavian  Federation  referred  to,  293.  Con- 
milted  by  the  king  on  the  Triennial  Bill, 
833.  Sends  his  becrctary.  Swift,  to  convey 
bis  opinion  to  tho  king,  334. 

Third  Tarty,  the,  in  Kiiropc,  232. . 

Thomond  Uridgc,  affair  ot  00. 

TUlotson,  Arrhhishop ;  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  (janterburv,  32.  Respect  paid  to 
him  by  the  Prrrs,  32.  Ills  popularity  in 
the  city  of  liondon,  32.  labels  of  the  Jac- 
obites on  him,  83,  31    His  forgiveneM  of 


IK 


Tlttta,< 


81    Btadeafli,«ri 
of  Wnnam  to  Ua  vldov,  ITS. 
naliaed  by  Ua  aennons,  476. 
banalna;  origin  ot,  iBO,  291. 
.Colonel;  Ua  apeecfa  on  the  C( 

BilL  811.    Hla  apeecfa  o«  tte 

Lofdn^BUUiNw 

Tonaon;  tbe bookaeHer. 06T. 

Toriee;  their  foeUnga  on  the  atate  of  the  knr 

§»  lenlatlBgtbe  tilala  for  trea8oa,iaB, 

138,  iSr.     state  of         ■      ■ 


in  1898,  M8L 
Tlie  ToriMf  hatied  of  the  natkmal  debt, 
891  Their  view  of  PeiiiaaentaryBelbnn, 
909,  et  aeq.  Thebr  oppodUoii  to  the  Tri- 
ennial BUI,  811.  nwlrininlerpoIlpy.Sll. 
The  dilefo  of  the  Tory  party,  41&  Bmr- 
iaoar,41flL  Mn^immlUL  Uartey.tU. 
JMe7,48L  Howe, 4tt.  State  of  paitlea 
at  the  general  #leetlon  of  16BS,  CBBi 

ToornaTt  head-qnartan  (rf  VIUwoj  at,  B8T. 

Tonnrllle,  Adndral;  appointed  to  the  eom- 
naad  of  the  Breet  fleet,  foa  SeteaaUfor 
Eng|a»d,8ia  (HveebatttetotheEnflUah 
ieet,Sl&  HlHfll^t,811  Fkeoento^- 
BelfbeforaLewtoetVenalllea,84T.  Ctm- 
maada  the  Breat  aqnadroa,  871  Jolna 
Eatreea  at  Gihnltar,  871  Deatroya  the 
Smyrna  fleet  at  Lagoa,8RSb  Ulaaqondixm 
aeni  to  Baraekma,  408. 

Trade:  power*  of  the  Xini^irii  Bonaitha  for 
tbe  TCgoIetton  ct,  lUi  MonopoUee  en- 
^Bd  In  the  reign  efQaaen  Eiiaabeth,  118. 
OtuMe 


L,118w     The 


Theee  .gruited  ^ 
■Mk  IndU  GempeDy,  11 
marks  on  free  trade,  188. 

'neaaons  debate  In  PiaillaBient  on  the  BUI 
for  regaUHng  Tilala  In  caaea  oft  131  The 
former  method  of  conducting  trials.  134, 
lo&.  The  bill  passed  by  the  C-ommons, 
137.  Tbecbiefenactmentsofit,138.  Sent 
to  the  Upper  House,  138.  Bctumed  amend- 
ed, but  rejected  by  the  Commona.  138, 139. 
Reasons  of  tho  Commons  for  opposing  the 
Lords*  amendment,  140-143.  Tlie  bill  suf- 
fered to  drop,  143.  The  bill  rvsumed  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  27B.  Pufiired 
asain  to  drop,  279.  Again  brought  in, 
430.  But  thrown  out,  431.  ARaln  intro- 
duced, and  again  lost,  47S.  Passing  of 
the  Act  for  tbe  Regulation  of  Trials  in 
cases  of,  C81. 

Treby ;  made  Chief  JosUce  of  tbe  Common 
Pleas.  379. 

Tredcnham ;  opposes  tbe  Triennial  BUI, 
311. 

Trenchard,  John;  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  with  Nottingham,  336.  Account  of 
him,  837.  Ills  rt'al  position,  337.  Com- 
plaints of  bis  administniUon,  467.  Ilia 
severity  to  the  Jacobites,  4C8.  1  he  Lan- 
cashire prosecutions,  46!>.  Failure  of  his 
health,  476.    His  death,  52a 

Trevor,  Sir  John ;  employed  to  cormpt  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  (.'ommons,  275.  His 
Integrity  suqiertRd.  i^.  His  duties  as  an 
equity  Judge  InotBcicnUy  performed,  oSt. 
His  venaUty,  416,  405.  Found  guilty  and 
ei.>n8ured  by  tbe  House,  the  question  be- 
ing put  by  himself;  4i»7.  Expelled  from  tbe 
House,  497. 

Triennial  Bill;  passed  by  tbe  House  of 
Lords,  310.  Remsul  of  the  king  to  pass  It, 
833l  Again  broufrht  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  401.  Thrown  out,  43L  Paases 
Into  a  lav,  47a 

Trouin,  Du  Guay;  the  freebooter,  S(M. 
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TrDinbAll,  Sir  William ;  appointed  subordi- 
nate Secretary  of  State,  bz6. 

Turks;  defeated  in  battle  bv  Lewis  of  Ba- 
den, 60.  Opposed  to  Lewis  of  Baden  on 
the  Danube,  248.  Compel  the  generals  of 
the  Empire  to  rai^  the  siege  of  Belgrade, 
887. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  charged  by  Preston 
with  treasonable  conduct,  18.  Warrant  is- 
sued for  his  apprehension,  21.  Escapes  to 
France,  21. 

Tweedale,  John  Hay,  Marquess  of;  appoint- 
ed Lord  Iligh  Commissioner  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  516. 

Tyburn,  2u0.  Interest  of  the  Londoners  in 
an  execution  at,  612,  613. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of;  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  69.  Representations  made 
to  J  ames  respecting  his  incapacity.  69.  His 
increasing  mental  and  bodily  infirmities, 
76.  Uis  interference  with  Saint  Ruth  in 
the  field,  76.  His  dislike  of  Sarefield,  77. 
Clamors  of  Tyrconnel's  enemies,  77,  79. 
Returns  to  Limerick,  80.  His  popularity 
in  Limerick,  87.  His  preparations  for  de- 
fending Limerick,  87.  His  despondency, 
88.     His  death,  88.    His  burial-place,  8a 

Uses,  Duke  of;  slain  at  Landen,  870. 

Vauban,  Marshal  de;  present  at  the  tAego 
of  Mons,  13.  His  skill  as  a  military  en- 
gineer, 244.  Conducts  the  siege  of  Namur, 
244.  Places  Brest  in  a  high  state  of  de- 
fense, 460. 

Vaudcmont,  Prince  of;  his  high  opinion  of 
Mariborough's  talents  as  a  general,  57. 
Left  in  Flanders  to  watch  Villeroy,  629. 
His  skillful  manoBnTTe,  530.  Joins  the  al- 
lies before  Namur,  684. 

Vendome,  Lewis,  Duko  of;  his  conduct  at 
the  batUe  of  Steinkirk,  252. 

Versailles ;  Lord  Mlddleton's  account  of,  G59. 

Yertue,  the  engraver;  patronised  by  Lord 
Somers,  406. 

Veto;  the,  of  the  sovereign,  163. 

Victor  Amadcus  of  Savoy ;  grants  a  tolera- 
tion for  the  Waldenses,  11. 

Villeroy,  Marshal  the  DiJie  of;  appointed  to 
conduct  the  campaign  of  1605,  525.  His 
ignorance  of  the  duties  of  a  great  general, 

626.  Fixes  his  head-quarters  at  Toumay, 

627.  His  carelessness  in  allowing  Vau- 
demont  to  escape  to  Ghent,  530.  Takes 
Dixmuyde  and  Dcynse,  533.  Bombards 
Brussels,  634.  Goes  to  the  relief  of  Na- 
mur, but  withdraws,  636. 

ViUiers,  Elizabeth;  her  influence  over  the 
Prince  of  Orange  while  at  the  Hague,  426. 
Her  qualifications  of  mind,  426. 

Waldenses ;  toleration  obtained  for  them  by 
WilUamllL,  11. 

Walker;  his  work  on  the  Icon  BasiHkc,  316. 

Wall ;  his  high  position  in  Spain,  103. 

War;  progress  in  the  art  of;  produced  by 
civilization,  370. 

Warrington,  Lord,  317. 

Warwick  CasUe ;  visit  of  WTUlam  HI.  to,  663. 

Wauchop ;  his  hope  in  the  success  of  the 
garrison  of  Limerick,  89. 

Welbeck;  visit  of  WillUm  HL  to,  662. 

Welwood ;  his  paper  the  Observator,  643. 

Weymouth,  Thomas  Thynne,  Viscount ;  of- 
fers an  asylum  to  Bishop  Ken,  36. 

Wharton,  Thomas;  his  eariy  life,  412.    His 


licentiousness,  418.  His  mendacity  and 
effrontery,  413.  His  stud,  413.  His  art  of 
electioneering,  414.  Uis  services  to  the 
Whig  party,  414.  Opinions  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories  of  his  character,  415.  Pcn>on- 
aUy  disliked  by  the  king,  423.  Obtains  a 
committee  to  examine  the  books  of  the 
dty  of  London  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 496,  497.  His  report  to  tiie  House 
of  Commons  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint 
Committee  of  both  Houses  as  to  the  bri- 
bery of  the  East  India  Company,  503. 
Bent  to  the  Lords  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  Commons  had  resolved  to  impeach  the 
Duke  of  Leeds,  606.  Moves  the  Address, 
576. 

Whigs;  their  sneers  at  Sherlock,  44  Their 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  law  for  regulat- 
ing the  trials  for  treason,  135,  136.  State 
of  parties  in  1692,  269.  Whig  view  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  299,  et  seq.  The 
Whigs  support  the  Triennial  BUI,  810. 
Sunderland  advises  William  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  Whigs,  401.  Reasons 
for  this  preference,  401.  Authority  exer- 
cised by  the  chic&  of  the  party  over  the 
whole  Whig  body,  403.  Russell,  404.  Som- 
en, 404.  Montague,  407.  Wharton,  412. 
The  government  intrusted  to  Whigs,  425. 
Gradual  formation  of  a  Whig  ministry, 
457.  State  of  parties  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  10.05, 566.  A  purely  Whig  ministry 
formed,  C61,  Feelings  of  the  Whigs  about 
Fenwick,  662.  Especial  marks  of  royal 
favor  bestowed  on  the  ^Vhlgs,  700. 

Whitefriars;  privileges  of,  abolished,  697. 

Whitney,  James ;  the  highwayman,  2GS. 

WiUiam  HI.;  sails  for  Holland,  1.  HU 
dangers,].  Lands  at  Goree,  2.  Hisioy- 
fiU  reception  by  the  Dutch,  2.  His  feel- 
ings on  his  arrival  In  his  native  land,  2. 
His  entrance  into  the  Hague,  2.  Attends 
a  sittins  of  the  States-General,  5.  Meet- 
ing of  the  great  Congress  at  the  Hague,  5. 
Speech  of  William  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Congress,  6.  Conducts  the  department 
of  foreign  afiiairs  himself,  8.  His  peculiar 
talents  as  a  negotiator,  9, 10.  He  obtains 
a  toleration  for  the  Waldenses,  1 1.  Hastens 
to  the  relief  of  Mons,  12, 13.  Returns  to  En- 
gland, 14.  Trials  of  the  Jacobite  conspir- 
ators, 14.  William's  unsuspicious  nature, 
19.  Treachery  of  some  of  his  servants,  47. 
He  returns  to  the  Continent,  57.  His  so- 
journ at  Loo,  53.  Dispatches  Marlborough 
to  form  a  camp  near  Brussels,  58.  Com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
68.  Splendor  of  his  head -quarters,  69. 
Progress  of  tho  war  in  Ireland,  60^1^. 
Pacification  of  the  kingdom,  96.  William 
returns  to  England,  108.  Summons  the 
Parliament,  108.  Requested  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  dissolve  the  Old  East  India 
Company,  184b  His  alarm  and  annoyance 
at  tlie  discovery  of  the  treasonable  designs 
of  Marlborough,  148.  Dismisses  Marlbor- 
ough from  his  command,  149.  Obstinacy 
of  the  Princess  Anne  punished  by  the 
king  and  queen,  163, 151  Commands  the 
aiUoumment  of  Parliament,  168.  Puts  his 
▼eto  on  a  bill,  168.  Circumstances  under 
which  he  used  his  veto,  164, 166.  Makes 
some  changes  in  his  household  and  in  the 
miniBtnr,  166.  His  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  rel^ous  feeling  in  Scotiand,  168. 
Signs  the  onier  for  the  destruction  of  the 
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people  of  Oloncoe,  184,  ISS.  Ilia  excnlpa- 
tloii,  1S5.  The  inassacrt!  of  Glcncoe,  190. 
WUliam  gooB  to  the  Continent,  190.  De- 
termination of  the  French  government  to 
■end  an  expedition  to  England,  11*9.  Ef- 
fect of  James's  Declaration  in  England, 
907.  The  English  and  Dutch  flevta  Join, 
Sll.  Tlie  battle  of  lA  II ogue,21o.  WUl- 
iam's  foreign  policy,  '231.  Siiccccda  in 
preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  coalition, 
838.  U'wis  takes  the  field,  243.  Siege  of 
Mamur,  24a  Battle  of  Steinkirk,  251. 
Conspiracy  of  (irandval,  257.  William  rv- 
tanis  to  England,  2G().  Distress  in  En- 
gland, 2C5.  Increase  of  crime,  206.  Meet- 
ing of  I'urliamGnt,  1GQ.  The  king's  speech, 
S7U.  Debates  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
271.  Bends  a  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons  informing  them  that  he  can 
not  dissolve  the  Old  East  India  Company, 
282.  His  opposition  to  tho  TriennUl  Bill, 
810.  Address  of  tho  Commons  on  the  statu 
9f  Ireland,  o32.  The  king  refusra  to  pass 
the  Triennial  Bill,  ^hO.  Ministerial  ar- 
rangements, 33G.  William's  departure  for 
Holland,  ?i3i).  Opinion  entertained  of  him 
by  French  statofinien  of  his  dajr,  S60,  Stfl. 
William's  anxieties  and  difficultlea,  801. 
Encamps  near  Louvain,  302.  Advances  to 
Nether  Hes]H>n,  SOn.  Kiise  of  Lnxcm- 
Iwiig,  805.  William  fortiAes  hia  pofdtion, 
86&  ThebattllofLanden,860.  Svilliam 
chai^gcs  tho  French  guards,  80S.  His 
greatncKS  of  character  displayed  in  battle, 
808.  His  retreat,  809.  His  abUity  and 
vigor  in  repairing  his  defeat,  372.  ICeach- 
cs  ]x>nvain  and  collects  his  forces,  878. 
His  anxiety  for  Portland,  STTL  His  return 
to  En^jhmd,  asT.  His  dl.sllkn  of  tho  House 
of  Commons  ?,^i.  Consults  .Sundorlund 
on  the  qurstion  cf  the  internal  udininis- 
tration  of  the  realm,  HH.  Is  induced  to  in- 
trust the  pnemnunt  to  tlic  Wlii^f  jtarty, 
4-'5.  Influence  exercised  over  him  by 
Ellral-eth  Villiers  while  at  the  llairue,  42<>. 
His  interest  in  the  Hill  f«ir  th«^  lU'piilntion 
of  Trials  in  cnses  of  Treuson,  4!U>.  Kffu^cs 
to  pass  tlie  Place  Hill.  4i)r>.  iJeeeivesarep- 
resentition  from  the  H(ui?o  of  C-onnnons, 
430.  His  victory  over  tho  Common.^, 
437.  Pn)rogues  Pailiament,  4.%.  Induces 
8hrewsl)Ur>'toarnpt  the  wills  of  ?H«cntary 
of  State,  '157.  ll«-stows  netv  titles  on  some 
of  the  chi«'fs  of  both  pnrties,  -IM.  (Joes  to 
the  Contin-'ut.  V.A  The  French  flan  of 
war,  4.V.>.  The  Knplii-h  plun  of  war,  4W*. 
The  di<a8t«>r  at  Hrest,  -ICi,  -103.  William 
takes  lluy.  4(>7.  lUtunis  to  England,  4T3. 
His  kindness  to  the  Midow  of  Tillotwm, 
47r>.  (Jives  his  asB«'.nt  to  tho  'i'riennial 
Bill,  47S.  Death  of  Mary,  4sl.  William 
founds  (Jrcenwich  Hospital  in  memory  of 
Mary,  484  His  distn's.s  4.S7.  His  nc- 
ondliation  with  the  Princess  Anne,  60S. 


Jacobite  plots  against  his  person,  611.  His 
departure  for  Manders,  510.  Hov&rhe 
was  to  blame  for  not  puniahing  the  author 
of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  524.  The 
Duke  of  Vlllcroy,  tho  French  marshal, 
525.  William  collects  his  army  at  Ghent, 
527.  He  determines  to  i«take  Namur,  527. 
His  marches  and  hkixmlshes,  52H.  His 
march  straight  upon  Namur,  629.  Directs 
the  siege  in  person,  531.  Appearance  of 
Michael  Godfrey  in  the  camp,  632.  Sur- 
render of  the  town  to  tlie  allies.  533.  Tlic 
French  retire  into  the  citadel,  633.  Will- 
iam intrusts  the  siege  to  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia, and  prepares  to  give  the  Duke  of 
Vllleroy  battle,  472.  CapituUtion  of  the 
castle  cf  Namur,  538.  William  returns  to 
Kn^and,  549.  Dissolves  tho  Pariiament, 
CtH).  Visits  the  Princess  Anne,  tJHK 
Makes  a  progress  through  the  country,  659. 
Opens  the  session,  57,^.  Parliamcntai  C 
proceedings  touching  the  grant  of  crown 
lands  in  Wales  to  Portland,  584.  Coolnciis 
between  William  and  the  Commons,  5(fi5. 
Formation  of  two  Jacobite  plots,  586. 
Berwick's  plot,  580.  The  Assassination 
Plot,  6S7.  WUIlam  lands  in  Holland,  020. 
His  military  operations  in  tlie  Netherlands, 
020.  Straits  of  his  army.  020.  Wlllhim's 
popularity  throughout  tlie  nation.  039.  Ne- 
gotiations with  France,  f*4U.  ( i  Uvoniy  pros- 
peats  hckn  William,  €42.  His  letter  to 
tho  ministers  reff>ccting  Fenwick's  confes- 
rion,  051.  His  return  to  England,  C58. 
Meeting  of  tho  Pariiament,  «f»3.  Vigor- 
ous resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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